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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Publisheis  annex  the  Colbwing-  Extracts  of  Letters  commendatoiy 
of  Goald's  Abiidgmenl  of  Alison's  History  of  Europe. 


From  Jai.  Kent.  rx-ChanceBor  of  ihe  Slate  of  New  York. 

"  The  numbers  of  Ali>on'«  Historv,  u  thst  BUcceMntely  ippeired,  I  read  with  gtoil 
intcTcil.  I  bive  now  rcHil  Mr.  Gould's  Abiidgmenl,  and  permil  me  lo  say,  I  ihink  it  ii 
■dmirabl]'  elaf^uled  ;  il  b,  indeed,  one  of  llie  bes<  ibrid|[menle  I  ever  mw.  Th«  mils- 
lul  ftcu  are  all  relained,  and  stated  in  Blrong  and  perspicuaua  language  ;  and  Mt.  Gould 
haa  diapla^ed  ^leat  industry  and  skill  in  pieaeiviag  ihe  Bubatance  at  so  great  a  biatoiy, 
■nd  yet  giving  it  in  tonguogo  of  Ilia  own. 


F\om  Joitph  Story,  a  Judge  of  the  Svpreme  Court  of  tht  United  Slatei, 

"II  acema  to  mo  an  excellent  abridgment  of  Alison's  great  wotic,  written  in  a  claar 
and  cluBie  styla.  preseniing  the  narrative  in  an  exact  form  for  ibe  general  reader,  and 
condensing  (he  facia  and  oiBtarials,  so  as  to  bring  ihcm  witliin  the  leacb  of  all  clasaea  of 
persons  deaitnua  of  informsiion  of  that  moat  inlsresting  period,  and  justly  to  command 
their  confidence.  The  work  cannot  fail  to  be  extensively  useful  i  for  few  can  command 
(he  leiaare  lo  read  Mr.  Alison's  bulky  volumes,  even  if  the  cipcnae  were  no  object ;  and 
all  may,  as  I  believe,  proSt  from  an  abridgnient  so  completely  within  tlie  reach  of  (ha 
■neana  of  the  curious  and  the  educated,  and  whose  fidelity  may  be  relied  on." 


From  Rev.  J.  M.  Maltheiei,  D.D.,  Uile  Chancellor  of  the  Vniverrityof  N.  York. 


d  Mr.  Gould's  Abridgment  of  Alison'a  Hislotyof  Europe,  and  have 
no  heaJiBdon  in  saying  that  Mi.  G.  has  performed  his  task  with  singular  fideUiy  and 
ability.  Inabridgmentaofhiatorical  worka,  the  Important  incident  a  arc  olten  so  detached 
from  each  olhet,  and  from  their  attending  eircumeiances.  as  to  impair  the  connexion  and 
IDlenn  of  the  narrative j  and  the  apirit  and  cbiaracter  of  the  original  are  sacrificed  for  tha 
wka  of  brevity.  Mr.  (jould  cannot  be  charged  with  this  fault.  He  Iibi  infused  into  his 
Abridpnenl  most  of  the  cicellencies  which  distinguish  the  History  aa  written  by  Alison 
hunMir;  and  haa  conferred  a  benefit  on  our  seminariea  of  learning,  by  bringing  within 
Ibeir  reach  the  aubsiance  of  a  work  which  is  acknowlndged  to  be  one  <n  the  moai 
valuable  hiatoriea  in  our  language." 

From  Col  Stont,  Deputy-Superintendent  of  Common  School*  in  the  eHy  of  Hen 
York,  and  Editor  of  the  Commercial  Adverliter. 
"  Mr.  Aliaon'a  noblo  work — the  noblest  of  modem  historiea — nolwithal 


prising  cheapneaa  and  the  papular  Ibnn  in  which  it  haa  been  brought  out  by  the"Harpara, 
«   ...u.-ik^t.....   1...  r_-  ,«..  u»i...»;»^...  ...  w-  ....:..-^.i[y  i^^j  ^j,  ^f^g  peoplf       '"' 


therefore,  diousanda  and 
by  Ihe  preaenl  Abridgini 
knowledge  of  his  charac 
his  volume,  we  are  free 
hia  style,  and  the  aoundi 


which  It  haa  been  brought  ou 
-_-    J  be  univeraally  read  by  the  pec 

fiouaanda  lo  whom  Mi    "     '^'  ' 

I.     Upon  Mr.  Gould's  hook  we  place  a  htgh  eslimale. 

r  forbids  us  to  question  its  fidelity  ;  and,  hating  read  mil 
vouch  the  cleamees  and  spirit  of  bia  narrative,  the  vig{ 

la  of  hia  prindplea." 


''le  Harpara, 
There  are. 
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PREFACE. 


Alison's  Hutobt  or  Eubofs  is  the  most  volnminoiis  work  of  the  day ;  it 
efl^iloyed  its  author  twenty-eight  years  in  study  and  composition;  it  cootiiiit 
nme  than  donUe  the  reading  matter  of  Scott's  Napoleon,  occupies  ten  laifi 
octaTos,  and  fills  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  pages :  such  a  work— at  wha^ 
ever  price  it  may  be  published — is  sealed  to  the  general  reader,  as  weU  as  to 
colleges,  academies,  and  other  seminaries  of  learning.  The  editor  of  this  volimia 
has  therefore  undertaken  to  place  before  his  countrymen,  within  a  compass  that 
all  may  hare  leisure  to  read  and  means  to  purchase,  a  condensed  account  of  that 
eventful  period  which  Mr.  Alison  styles  the  era  of  Napoleon. 

With  this  object  in  view,  the  editor  has,  as  he  believes,  extracted  every  matevkl 
fret  from  Mr.  Alison's  work,  adding  nothing  of  his  own  m  the  vi^y  of  opinioBi 
argvment,  or  assertion,  and  endeavoring  to  present  the  original  naiiative 
abridged  of  its  repetitions,  superfluities,  inaccuracies,  and  inelegancies— in  te 
spirit  of  its  author :  the  preservation  of  Mr.  Alison's  language,  however,  is  tat 
partially  attained,  as  the  requisite  degree  of  condensation  often  rendered  that 
impossible.  To  avoid  misapprehension  on  this  point,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that 
every  line  of  this  volume  has  been  transcribed  by  the  editor's  own  hand,  and  not 
one  paragraph  is  given  in  the  precise  words  of  the  original. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  omissions,  in  the  compilation  of  thif  bookt 
haTe  been  made  with  unerring  judgment ;  but  on  that  subject  the  editor  conteoli 
himself  with  believing  that  no  two  living  men  would  entirely  agree  as  to  what 
ihonld  be  rejected  and  what  retained  in  such  an  Abridgment  of  such  a  work. 

The  campaigns  of  Wellington  in  India,  which  Mr.  Alison  narrates  at  great 
length,  have  been  omitted  in  the  Abridgment  on  account  of  their  entire  irrele- 
vancy :  the  chapter  on  British  Finances  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  id 
the  form  of  an  Appendix. 

The  chapter  on  the  American  War — ^which  the  editor  believes  is  destined  to  ai  r 

OBenviable  notoriety  whenever  it  shall  be  currently  circulated — is  a  tissue  of 
Biaiepresentation;  and,  as  it  has  no  legitimate  connexion  with  the  **  History  of 
Carope,"  is  a  gratuitous  libel  on  the  people  and  institutions  of  the  United 
States,  and  could  not  be  admitted  into  an  American  hock  without  alteratioaa 
eontiadictory  to  the  title-page  of  this  Tolnme— 4<  has  hten  wkoUy  omUUd* 
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^  PREFACE. 

There  are  many  fitults  in  Mr.  Alison's  book,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  may 
revise  for  a  future  edition.  Corrections  of  style  cannot,  indeed,  be  expected,  for 
■vch  a  process  would  require  a  re-writing  of  the  entire  work ;  and,  besides,  an 
author  capable  of  so  many  blunders,  would  almost  necessarily  be  incapable  of 
amending  them.  His  constant  use  of  the  word  tohoU^  as  synonymous  with  aZ2,  ii 
singularly  absurd :  *'  a  diplomatic  note  from  the  whole  sovereigns ;"  **  the  whdU 
loldiers  retreated ;"  **  he  brought  the  whole  guns  to  the  front  ;**  "  the  icfcofe  houses 
were  occupied  by  marksmen."  The  word  important  is  reiterated  until  it  forces  a 
smile :  almost  every  town,  fortress,  and  post  defended  or  captured  throughout  the 
whole  narrative  is  designated  as  an  *'  important"  one.  The  repetition  of  the  same 
word  in  a  sentence  is  another  great  &ult  in  Mr.  Alison's  style :  **  a  large  supply 
of  mules  veas  obtained  to  supply  the  great  destruction  of  those  useful  animals ;" 
"  the  first  business  committed  to  the  Senate  and  Chamber  veas  the  nomination  of  a 
committee ;"  ^  because  a  brave  nation  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  overthrown  because 
it  has  experienced  reverses ;"  **  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit,  even  on  the  hard 
terms  of  submitting  to  the  cession  of  Norway ;"  **  while  this  bloody  c-onflict  was 
going  cm  on  the  steeps  above  Zadorra  on  the  right ;"  **  even  the  generals  were 
shaken  by  the  general  contagion ;"  **  obtain  for  Sweden  the  support  of  some  foreign 
power  able  to  support  its  independence ;"  "  it  was  owing  to  the  time  lost  in  this 
march  and  countermarch  that  the  fiulure  of  the  operation  was  owing ;"  these  ex- 
■ai|iles  are  but  a  small  portion  of  what  might  be  quoted.  A  worse  fault  than  this 
is  Mr.  Alison's  misuse  of  words :  he  frequently  virrites  of  **  a  majority  of  seventy- 
four  to  five,"  *'  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  to  thirty ;"  *<  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army  were  the  seat  of  this  conspiracy ;"  *'  officials,  nominated 
by  the  crown,  who  enjoyed  their  seats  only  during  life ;"  *'  both  in  the  tribune,  in 
the  Club  of  Clichy  and  in  the  public  journals  ;*'  **  the  stocks  rose  from  forty-fife  to 
seventy,  an  advance  of  twenty-five  per  cent. ;"  ^  the  taxes  on  the  inhabitants  were 
nised  to  two  hundred  per  cent  on  their  incomes ;"  *'  their  respective  shares  in  the 
paitition  of  Europe  were  chalked  out ;"  '*  the  Russians  and  Austrians  threw  upon 
meh  other  the  late  disasters;"  ** he  was  believed  to  be  the  sole  survivor  of  his  foU 

lowers^ 

Mr.  Alison  frequently  Ms  into  magniloquence.  Speaking  of  Napoleon's  retam 
from  Egypt,  he  says :  *'  Discourses  of  this  sort,  in  every  mouth,  threw  the  public 
into  transports,  so  much  the  more  entrancing  as  they  succeeded  a  long  period  of 
disaster ;  the  joyful  intelligence  was  announced,  amid  thunders  of  applause,  at  all 
the  theatres ;  patriotic  songs  again  sent  forth  their  heartHstirring.  strains  from  the 
orchestra ;  and  more  than  one  enthusiast  expired  of  joy  at  the  advent  of  the  hero 
who  was  to  terminate  the  difficulties  of  the  Republic."  Referring  to  the  retreat 
of  the  French  army  from  Germany  afler  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Mr.  Alison  says : 
**  the  French  eagles  bade  a  final  adieu  to  the  German  plains,  the  theatre  of  their 
glories,  of  their  crimes,  and  of  their  punishment."  When  the  British  troops 
entered  Bordeaux,  in  1814,  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  proclaimed  Louis  XVIII. 
king:  Mr.  Alison  thus  comments  on  the  proceeding:  **Thus  had  England  the 
^0^  o**,  first  of  all  the  allied  powers,  obtaining  an  open  declaration  from  a  great 
•i^  in  France  in  &vor  of  their  ancient  but  exiled  monarch— just  twenty  yean 


PREFACE. 

md  one  Bontli  after  the  conteet  hid  begun,  from  the  murder  of  the  beet  and 
blamelfffw  oi  their  line."(!)  After  the  battle  of  MaloJaroelawitz,  Napoleon  held 
a  council  of  war,  of  which  Mr.  Alison  remarks :  "  An  Emperor,  two  Kings,  and 
three  Marshals  were  there  assembled :  upon  their  deliberations  hung  the  destiniit 
of  the  world."  This  Emperor  was  Napoleon,  the  two  kings  were  Eugene  Bean- 
hamois  and  Murat,  the  marshals,  Berthier,  Bessidres  and  Davoust ;  and  the  time 
was  during  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  when  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  par- 
ties thus  deliberating  could  force  their  way  throu^^  the  lines  of  their  enemies. 
In  concluding  this  subject  of  inaccuracies  and  inelegancies  of  style,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  History  of  Mr.  Alison  abounds  in  mis-prints,  for  which,  of 
course,  he  is  not  responsible,  although  their  correction  is  important  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  work.  Pius  VII.  is  denominated  Pius  VI. ;  Austria  is  printed  te 
AsiuriOf  and  again  for  Cuslrin;  Finland  for  Sioeden;  Souham  for  Jourdan;  nobm 
Kberateurs  for  nos  liberaieurs ;  diet  for  the  30th  of  April ;  and  in  an  indefinite 
number  of  instances  the  dates  in  the  marginal  notes  are' erroneous. 

Of  the  historical  inaccuracies  of  Mr.  Alison,  it  will  suffice  to  designate  a  few  of 
the  many  instances  in  which  he  contradicts  himself.  In  speaking  of  the  events  at 
MaloJaroelawitz,  on  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  1812,  he  says,  that  was  ^  ihejbrti 
time  Napoleon  ever  retired  in  an  open  field  from  his  enemies ;"  yet  at  Aspem^  in 
1800,  after  a  much  more  disastrous  defeat,  Napoleon,  he  says,  ^  retreated  from 
his  enemies  in  an  open  field."  Commenting  on  the  battle  of  Dresden,  August, 
1818,  he  says  the  action  was  memorable  from  being  ''the  last  pitched  battle 
Napoleon  ever  gained ;"  yet  he  tells  us  that  Napoleon  won  the  battle  of  Hanao, 
October,  1813 ;  of  Champaubeit,  February,  1814 ;  of  Montereau,  Februaiy,  1814 
— ^which  also  he  styles  ^  the  last  and  not  the  least  brilliant  of  Napoleon's  victo* 
nee;"  and,  finally,  the  battle  of  Ligny,  June,  1815.  Relating  the  arbititiy 
measures  of  Napoleon  to  sustain  the  war  and  his  government,  after  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  Mr.  Alison  says, ''  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  Senate  vesting  the  nomin- 
ation of  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  Emperor,  and  prorogating 
the  seat  of  such  of  the  Deputies  as  had  expired,  and  required  to  beJUled  up  anew^  so 
aa  to  prevent  any  new  election  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the  public  mind."* 
Mr.  Alison's  meaning  in  this  ill-written  sentence  is,  that  the  Deputies,  whose  terwu 
of  service  had  expired  were  made,  in  the  phrase  of  the  present  day,  to  hM  oMtt 
i.  e.  to  continue  to  occupy  their  seats;  yet,  soon  after,  in  referring  to  the  proceeit 
ing,  he  says,  ''notwithstanding  the  pains  which  had  been  taken  to  secure  the 
mterest  of  Napoleon  in  the  Chamber,  by  granting  to  him  the  nomination  of  ill 
President,  and  the  filling  up  of  the  vacant  seats  by  the  same  authority,  it  soon 
appeared,"  etc.  Here  we  are  told  that  the  old  members  were  kept  in  office  and 
that  new  members  were  put  into  their  vacated  seats:  it  is  not,  indeed,  material 
which  of  the  two  accounts  is  the  true  one,  but  the  contradiction  is  a  serious 
blunder  in  an  eUborate  History.  Again,  speaking  of  the  Charter  granted  bj 
Louis  XVIII.,  after  his  first  restoration,  Mr.  Alison  recites  its  merits  and  its  fiiults; 
in  the  former  enumeration,.he  says,  "  prosecution  or  imprisonment  was  forbiddent 
tateept  in  the  cases  provided  for  by  law^  and  according  to  itsfirms:**  in  the  latter,  he 
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wnfu^  **  no  provision  was  inserted  topretoerU  or  restrain  arbitrary  imprisonmenif  or 
ttnit  the  period  dnring  which  a  person  arrested  might  be  detained  before  trial.** 

The  value  of  Mr.  Alison's  work  is  also  greatly  impaired  by  an  accumulation  of 
Melees  and  uninteresting  details;  by  repetitions,  to  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
tfMe,  of  the  same  events ;  and  by  the  immethodical  arrangement  of  chapters  and 
pnagrapfas,  which  places  so  many  things  out  of  the  true  order  of  their  occurrence, 
that  the  reader  is  constantly  perplexed  as  to  the  chronological  bearing  of  the  inci- 
dents upon  each  other. 

It  is  unnecessary,  though  it  would  be  easy,  to  prolong  the  perhaps  ungracious 
ttak  of  pointing  out  the  &ults  of  Mr.  Alison's  History :  the  editor  has  said  thus 
imich  in  dispraise  of  the  work,  in  order  to  furnish  substantial  reasons  for  undei^ 
taUng  its  abridgment;  whether  he  has  committed  errors  equal  in  number  and 
MBSequence  to  those  he  has  detected,  is  a  matter  for  the  public  to  decide. 

If  Bw  Toss,  Oetobtr,  IStt.    • 
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CHAPTER   I. 

CAUSES  AND  COMMSNCSMSNT  OF  THE  RBTOLVTION. 

Few  periods  of  the  world's  history  can  he  compared,  in  interest  and 
importance,  to  that  which  embraces  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  French 
Revolution;  for,  in  no  previous  age  were  events  of  such  magnitude 
crowded  together,  nor  were  questions  of  such  moment  ever  before  arbi- 
trated between  contending  nations.  Hereafter,  the  era  of  Napoleon  will 
doubtless  be  ranked  with  the  eras  of  Pericles,  Hannibal  and  the  Crusades. 

The  extraordinary  character  of  this  Revolution  must  not  be  attributed 
to  any  peculiarities  in  the  disposition  of  the  French  people,  or  to  any  faults 
peculiar  to  their  government,  but  rather  to  the  weight  of  despotism  which 
preceded,  and  the  prodigious  changes  which  were  destined  to  follow  it. 
It  was  distinguished  by  violence  and  stained  with  blood,  because  it  origin- 
ated  chiefly  with  the  laboring  classes,  and  partook  of  the  savage  fbatuiw 
of  a  servile  revolt ;  it  subverted  the  instituticms  of  the  country,  because  it 
condensed  within  a  few  years  the  changes  which  should  have  taken  place 
in  as  many  centuries ;  it  speedily  fell  under  the  direction  of  the  most 
depraved  inhabitants,  because  its  ffuidance  was  early  abandoned  by  the 
higher  to  the  lower  orders ;  and  it  Ted  to  a  general  spoliation  of  property, 
because  its  basis  was  an  insurrection  of  the  poor  against  the  rich.  France 
would  have  done  less  at  the  Revolution,  ir  she  had  done  more  before  it ; 
she  would  not  so  mercilessly  have  wielded  the  sword  to  govern,  if  she 
had  not  so  long  been  govern^  by  the  sword ;  nor  would  she  have  sunk 
for  years  under  the  guillotine  of  the  populace,  had  she  not  first  groaned 
for  centuries  under  Sm  fetters  of  the  nobility. 

For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Revolution,  France  had  en- 
joyed the  blessings  of  domestic  tranquillity,  and,  during  this  interval  of 
peace,  the  relative  situation  and  feelings  of  the  different  ranks  in  society 
underwent  a  total  change.  Wealth  was  silently  accumulated  by  tiie 
lower  orders,  while  power  imperceptibly  glided  from  the  higher,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dissipation  of  their  revenues  on  objects  of  luxury.  When 
oivil  dissensions  again  broke  out,  this  difference  appeared  in  the  most 
striking  manner.  It  was  no  longer  the  territorial  noblesse,  headed  by 
their  respective  lords,  who  took  the  field ;  or  the  burghers  of  towns,  who 
maintained  insulated  contests  for  the  defence  of  tteir  walls:  but  the 
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National  Guard  who  everywhere  flew  to  arms,  animated  by  one  commoQ 
feeline  and  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  mutual  support.  They  did  not 
wait  K>T  their  landlords  to  lead,  or  their  magistrates  to  direct ;  but,  acting 
boldly  for  themselves,  asserted  the  cause  of  democratic  freedom  against 
the  powers  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  obey. 

In  the  philosophical  speculations  of  the  eighteenth  century,  hazarded 
by  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Raynal  and  the  Encyclopsedists,  the  most  unre- 
served discussion  on  political  subjects  took  place ;  and,  by  a  singular 
blindness,  the  constituted  authorities  made  no  attempt  to  check  these  in- 
quiries. Feeling  themselves  strong  in  the  support  of  the  nobility,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  army,  and  the  long  established  tranquillity  of  the  realm,  they 
considered  their  power  beyond  the  reach  of  assault,  and  anticipated  no  dan- 
ger from  theories  on  the  social  contract  or  from  essays  on  the  manners  and 
Sirit  of  nations.  A  direct  attack  on  the  monarchy  would  have  consigned 
e  oflfender  to  the  Bastile ;  but  general  disquisitions  excited  no  alarm, 
either  among  the  nobility  or  in  the  government.  The  speculations  of  these 
eloquent  philosophers,  however,  spread  widely  among  the  rising  genera- 
tion.  Captivated  by  the  novelty  of  the  ideas  which  were  developed,  and 
seduced  by  the  examples  of  antiquity  which  were  held  up  to  imitation,  the 
youth  imbibed  not  only  free,  but  republican  principles.  Madame  Roland, 
the  daughter  of  an  engraver,  and  living  in  an  humble  station,  wept  when 
she  was  yet  but  nine  years  old  because  she  was  not  bom  a  Roman  citizen  ; 
and  she  carried  Plutarch's  Lives,  instead  of  her  breviary,  in  her  hand 
when  she  attended  mass  in  the  cathedral. 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  too,  owing  to  an  invidious  exclusion  of 
all  perpons  of  plebeian  birth  from  the  dignities  and  emoluments  of  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment,  the  seeds  of  deep-rooted  discontent  were  to  be  found. 
While  the  bishops  and  elevated  clergy  were  rolling  in  wealth  or  basking 
in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favor,  the  humbler  clergy,  on  whom  devolved 
the  whole  practical  duties  of  Christianity,  toiled  in  virtuous  obscurity 
among  the  peasants  who  composed  their  flocks.  The  simple  piety  and 
unostentatious  usefulness  of  these  rural  priests  endeared  them  to  their 
parishioners,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  luxurious  habits  and  dis- 
dpated  lives  of  the  high-bom  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  whose  enormous 
wealth  excited  the  envy  of  their  indigent  brethren  and  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people,  while  the  general  idleness  of  their  lives  rendered  more  of- 
fensive the  magnitude  of  their  fortunes.  Hence,  the  universal  indignation. 
in  1789,  at  the  vices  and  corruption  of  the  Church,  and  the  readiness  with 
which,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  the  property  of  the 
clergy  was  confiscated  to  relieve  the  embarrassed  finances  of  the  country. 

Tlie  distinction  between  the  nobility  and  the  basebom  was  carried  to  a 
length  in  France  of  which,  in  a  free  country,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
adequate  conception.  Every  person  was  cither  noble  or  roiurier;  no 
middling  class,  no  gradation  of  rank  was  known.  On  the  one  side,  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  privileged  individuals ;  on  the  other,  the 
whole  body  of  the  French  people.  AH  situations  of  importance  in  the 
Church,  the  army,  the  court,  the  bench,  or  the  ranks  of  diplomacy,  were 
held  by  the  former  of  these  classes :  a  state  of  things  of  itself  sufficient  to 
produce  a  revolution  in  a  flourishing  and  populous  country. 

The  system  of  taxation  in  France  was  another  serious  grievance. 
The  nobles  and  clergy  were  exempt  from  imposts  on  the  produce  of  the 
land,  and  this  burden  therefore  fell  ezcluaively  and  with  insupportable 
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weight  on  the  laboring  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  peasantry  wevBy 
with  few  exceptions,  in  an  indigent  oondition.  Their  houses  were  oom- 
fertless,  their  clothing  was  little  better  than  rags,  and  their  food  was  of 
the  coarsest  and  most  humble  kind.  Then,  too,  in  addition  to  the  misfi>r- 
tune  of  an  impoverished  peasantry,  France  was  cursed  with  a  body  of 
non.resident  landholders,  who  drew  their  revenues  from  the  soil,  but  ex- 
pended  them  in  the  metropolis :  thus  depriving  the  country-people  of  that 
direct  trade  in  their  own  productions  so  essential  to  their  prosperity* 
Being  thus  deserted  by  their  natural  guardians,  and  receiving  no  benefit 
or  encouragement  from  them,  the  laboring  classes  acquired  a  discontent^ 
spirit,  and  were  soon  ready  to  join  those  desperate  leaders,  who  promised 
them  liberty  and  pillage  as  a  reward  for  burning  the  castles  and  murder- 
mg  the  families  of  the  nobility. 

Again,  the  local  burdens  and  legal  services,  due  from  the  tenantry  to 
their  lawful  superiors,  were  to  the  last  degree  vexatious  and  oppressive. 
The  peasantry  of  France  were  almost  in  a  state  of  primitive  ignorance ; 
not  one  in  fiAy  could  read,  and  the  people  in  each  province  were  una- 
ware of  what  was  passing  in  the  neighboring  provinces.  At  a  distance 
of  only  fifty  miles  from  Paris,  men  were  unacquainted  with  the  occurrence 
of  the  most  stirring  events  of  the  Revolution.  No  public  meetings  were 
held,  and  no  periodical  press  was  within  reach  to  spread  the  flame  of  dis- 
content ;  yet  the  spirit  of  resistance  gradually  became  universal  from 
Calais  to  Bayonne. 

The  royal  prerogative,  by  a  long  series  of  successful  usurpations,  had 
reached  a  degree  of  despotism  incompatible  with  rational  freedom.  The 
most  important  right  of  a  citizen,  that  of  deliberating  on  the  passing  of 
laws  and  the  granting  of  supplies,  had  fallen  into  desuetude.  For  nearly 
two  centuries  the  kings,  on  their  own  authority,  had  published  ordinances 
possessing  all  the  force  of  laws,  which  however  could  not  be  legally  sanc- 
tioned but  by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  right  of  approving 
these  ordinances  was  arbitrarily  transferred  to  the  Parliament  and  courts 
of  justice,  and  even  their  deliberations  were  liable  to  be  suspended  by 
the  personal  intervention  of  the  sovereign  and  infringed  by  despotic  im- 
prisonment. 

Corruption,  too,  in  its  worst  form  had  long  tainted  the  manners  of  the 
court,  as  well  as  of  the  nobility,  and  poisoned  the  sources  of  influence. 
Since  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperors,  profligacy  had  never  been  coo- 
ducted  in  so  open  and  undisguised  a  manner  as  under  Louis  XV.  and  the 
regent  Orleans. 

Finally,  hopeless  embarrassment  in  the  national  finances  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  Revolution.  It  compelled  the  king  (Louis  XVI.) 
to  summon  the  9iates-Greneral  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  national 
bankruptcy.  Previous  ministers  had  tri^  temporary  expedients,  and 
every  other  effort — ^including  the  king's  voluntary  renouncement  of  hb 
household  luxuries — had  been  made  to  avert  the  disaster ;  but  the  extra- 
vagant expenses  of  the  sovemment,  combined  with  the  vast  interest  on  its 
aocumulatinff  debt,  rendered  them  all  abortive. 

The  5th  of  May,  1780,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  States- 
General  ;  and,  strictly  speaking,  that  was  the  first  day  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

The  Assembly  was  opened  at  Versailles  with  extraordinary  pomp 
Galleries,  disposed  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  were  filled  with  a  bfiL 
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ooDOOurse  of  spectators,  while  the  deputies  occupied  the  centre  accord- 
ing to  the  order  established  at  the  last  Convocation  in  1614.  The  clergy 
aat  on  the  right,  the  nobles  on  the  left,  the  conunons  (or  Third  E^ate)  in 
£ront,  of  the  throne.  After  the  ministers  and  deputies  had  taken  their 
places,  the  king  appeared,  followed  by  the  queen,  the  princes,  and  a  bril- 
iiant  suite ;  and  as  he  seated  himself  on  the  throne  amid  loud  applause, 
the  three  orders  of  the  deputies  rose  and  covered  themselves.  In  days 
past,  the  commons  remained  uncovered  and  spoke  on  their  knees  in  the 
presence  of  the  king :  their  present  spontaneous  movement  was  ominous 
of  the  subsequent  conduct  of  that  now  aspiring  body.  The  king  delivered 
his  speech  and  was  followed  by  the  minister  of  finance,  M.  Neckar ;  but 
although  both  were  listened  to  with  great  attention,  the  deputies  observed 
with  regret  that  neither  monarch  nor  minister  proposed  any  tangible  expe- 
dient for  relieving  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  which  had  called  them 
together. 

On  the  day  following,  May  6th,  1789,  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  organ- 
ized  themselves  in  their  respective  chambers;  but  the  commons, to  whom 
on  account  of  their  numbers  the  large  hall  had  been  assigned,  waited,  or 
pretended  to  wait,  for  the  other  orders.  The  contest  was  now  openly 
begun.  The  commons  alleged  that  they  could  not  verify  their  powers 
until  they  were  joined  by  the  other  Estates ;  while  the  nobles  and  clergy 
had  already  verified  their  powers  in  their  chambers  apart,  and  were  ready 
to  begin  the  business  of  the  session.  For  several  weeks,  the  commons 
now  continued  to  meet  daily  in  the  great  hall,  waiting  vainly  for  the  ac- 
cession of  the  other  orders:  they  attempted  to  accomplish  nothing  actively, 
but  merely  trusted  to  the  negative  force  of  inactivity  to  compel  their  oppo- 
nents to  submit  to  them.  This  state  of  things  could  not  long  continue. 
The  refusal  of  the  commons  to  organize  themselves  delayed  the  public 
business  completely,  while  the  desperate  state  of  the  finances  and  the  rap- 
idly  increasing  anarchy  of  the  kingdom  called  loudly  for  immediate 
measures. 

During  the  discussion  on  this  important  subject,  the  clergy,  who  wished 
to  bring  about  a  re-union  of  the  three  orders  without  openly  yielding  to 
the  commons,  sent  a  deputation  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Aix,  to  pro. 
pose  that  a  committee  of  the  commons  should  meet  a  few  of  the  cler&y 
and  nobles  in  a  private  conference  on  the  best  means  of  assuaging  me 
general  suffering.  The  commons,  who  did  not  wish  to  yield  anything,  and 
yet  knew  not  how  to  decline  this  proposition  without  compromising  them- 
selves, were  at  a  loss  what  answer  to  return,  when  a  young  man,  till 
then  unknown  to  the  assembly,  rose  and  said,  "  Gro,  and  tell  your  col- 
leagues that  if  they  are  so  impatient  to  assuage  the  sufiierings  of  the  poor, 
they  must  come  to  this  hall  and  unite  with  meir  friends.  Tell  them  no 
longer  to  retard  our  operations  by  affected  delays :  tell  them  it  is  vain  to 
employ  such  stratagems  as  this  to  change  our  firm  resolutions.  Rather  let 
them,  as  worthy  imitators  of  their  master,  renounce  a  luxury  which  con- 
sumes the  funds  of  indigence ;  dismiss  the  insolent  lacqueys  who  attend 
them ;  sell  their  superb  equipages,  and  convert  these  vile  superfluities  into 
aliment  for  the  poor !"  At  this  speech,  which  so  clearly  expressed  the 
passicms  of  the  moment,  a  conftised  murmur  of  applause  ran  through  the 
assembly,  and  every  one  asked  who  was  the  young  deputy  who  had  so 
happily  given  vent  to  the  public  feeling.  His  name  afterwards  made 
•▼ery  man  in  Prance  tremble :  it  was  JLlximuaav  Robbspisrbs. 
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At  this  crisis,  the  measures  of  the  oourt  were  marked  with  a  fatal  Taoil- 
latioD.  Neckar  lacked  resolution  to  carry  through  the  only  plan  dial 
promised  security— that  of  unitins  the  nobles  and  clergy  in  one  chamber, 
and  the  commons  in  another.  lie  did  not  venture  to  propose  this  to  Ae 
commons,  because  it  wouU  have  endangered  his  own  popularity,  or  to 
press  it  on  the  king,  because  he  would  doubtless  have  refused  it.  Thus, 
oy  wishing  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  either  party,  he  lost  the  confidence  6[ 
both,  and  pursued  that  temporizing  policy,  which  in  civil  convulsiona  is 
always  ruinous. 

Meanwhile,  the  pretensions  of  the  commons  hourly  increased  with  the 
indecision  of  their  adversaries.  They  no  longer  debated  whether  they 
should  organize  themselves  as  the  representatives  of  the  nation ;  they 
merely  hesitated  as  to  what  title  they  should  assume.  The  discussicm 
lasted  till  psst  midnight,  and,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  resolved 
by  a  vote  of  491  to  90,  to  assume  the  title  of  National  Assembly.  They 
announced  the  result  to  the  other  orders,  and  assured  them  that  they 
should  proceed  to  business  with  or  without  their  concurrence.  Their  next 
step  was  to  declare  all  imposts  illegal,  except  those  voted  by  themselves 
or  during  the  period  when  they  were  sitting.  They  then  proceeded  to 
consolidate  the  public  debt  and  appoint  a  committee  to  watch  over  the 
public  subsistence. 

No  language  can  describe  the  enthumasm,  which  these  decisive  meas- 
ures excited  throughout  all  France.  *' A  single  day,"  it  was  said,  ''has 
destroyed  eight  hundred  years  of  prejudice  and  slavery."  But  the  more 
thoughtful  trembled  at  the  consequences  of  such  gigantic  steps. 

At  length,  cm  the  23rd  of  June,  the  king  seated  himself  on  the  throne, 
surrounded  by  his  guards  and  attended  by  the  pomp  of  monarchy.  He 
was  received  in  sullen  silence.  He  commenced  his  speech  by  condemn- 
ing the  commons  and  lamenting  the  spirit  of  faction  they  evinced.  His 
declarations  followed ;  prescribing,  first,  the  form  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Estates,  and  requiring  their  deliberations  to  be  held  with  closed  doors; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  setting  forth  an  exposition  of  the  rights  which  the 
monarch  conceded  to  his  people.  These  in  fact  contained  the  whole  ele- 
ments of  rational  freedom.  But  the  concessions  which  are  made  under 
compulsion  never  satisfy  those  whom  they  are  intended  to  conciliate,  and 
the  multitude  are  never  less  reasonable  than  on  the  first  acquisition  of 
power. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  forty-six  of  the  nobility 
went  over  to  the  commons ;  when  the  kinff,  seeing  that  opposition  was 
firoitleas,  desired  the  clergy  and  the  remainder  of  the  nobility  also  to  Join 
them.  The  nobles  made  an  energetic  remonstrance,  and  foretold  the  mtal 
eflbcts  of  immersing  themselves  in  a  body  where  their  own  numbers  would 
be  so  inconsiderable,  compared  to  those  of  their  opponents:  they  at  length 
yielded,  however,  and  were  speedily  lost  in  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  king  was  not  long  in  discovering  his  error  and  endeavored  to  atone 
by  rashness  (or  the  results  of  impru&nce.  The  palace  of  Versailles 
was  thrown  open  to  the  officers  of  the  army  and  the  young  nobility,  who  by 
their  declamation  socm  persuaded  the  court  that  they  still  had  the  power 
to  control  the  people.  The  king  therefore  changed  his  ministry,  and  not 
only  dismissed  M.  Neckar,  but  gave  him  an  order  to  quit  the  Idnfcdom : 
an  order  that  was  instantly  and  silently  obeyed. 

Aaffxm  as  this  intdligaioetranqiired,  Paris  was  thrown  into  the  utmost 
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ooDflternation.  Fury  sacoeeded  to  alann;  the  theatres  were  closed;  the 
Palais-Royal  resounded  with  the  cry  of  "  To  arms !"  and  a  leader,  after- 
ward distinguished,  Camille  Desmoulins,  armed  with  pistols,  gave  the  sig. 
nal  for  insurrection  by  breaking  a  twig  from  a  tree  in  the  gardens  and 
placing  it  in  his  hat.  His  example  was  followed  by  the  crowd  and  the 
trees  were  stripped  of  their  foliage.  <*  Citizens,"  said  Desmoulins,  '*the 
moment  for  action  has  arrived ;  the  dismissal  of  M.  Neckar  is  the  signal 
for  a  St.  Bartholomew  of  the  patriots ;  this  very  evening,  the  Swiss  and 
German  battalions  will  issue  irom  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  massacre  us ; 
our  only  resource  is  to  fly  to  arms."  The  crowd  unanimously  adopted 
his  proposal,  and  marched  through  the  streets  bearing  in  triumph  busts  of 
M.  Neckar  and  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  At  first,  they  were  chaiged  by 
a  Grerman  regiment  which  was  put  to  flight  by  a  shower  of  stones ;  but 
the  dragoons  of  Prince  Lamberc  coming  up  soon  after,  they  were  dis- 
persed, and  the  bearer  of  one  of  the  busts  and  a  soldier  of  the  French  guard 
were  killed.     This  was  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  Revolution. 

In  this  extremity,  the  measures  of  the  court  were  calculated  neither  to 
conciliate  nor  overawe ;  though  the  latter  was  attempted,  since  a  part  of  the 
troops  were  withdrawn  to  Versailles  where  the  assembly  was  sitting.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  government  were  intent  on  intimidating  that  body,  with- 
out  considering  the  power  of  the  popular  insurrection  at  Paris. 

During  the  absence  of  the  military,  the  tumults  of  Paris  rose  to  an 
unexampled  height.  Immense  bodies  of  workmen  assembled  together, 
and,  being  joined  by  the  guards,  broke  open  the  arsenals  and  gun« 
smiths'  shops,  distributed  the  arms  among  their  adherents,  burned  sev- 
eral houses  and  forced  open  the  barriers,  which  had  been  closed  by 
order  of  the  king.  The  Hdtel  des  Invalides  was  taken  by  the  aid  of  the 
veterans  who  inhabited  it,  and  within  sight  of  the  Ecole  Militaire  where 
the  troops  of  the  line  were  stationed.  No  less  than  twenty  thousand 
muskets  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  were  seized  and  given  out  to  the 
insurgents.  The  Place  de  Gr^ve  was  converted  into  a  vast  depdt  of 
arms ;  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a  committee  was  appointed  which  rapidly 
organized  an  insurrectionary  force ;  fifty  thousand  pikes  were  forged  and 
distributed  among  the  people,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  armed  force 
should  be  raised  to  forty-eight  thousand  men.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  a  body  which  was  of  essential 
service,  sometimes  for  good,  sometimes  for  evil,  during  the  Revolution. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  July,  intelligence  was  spread  that  the 
royal  troops  stationed  at  St.  Denis  were  marclung  on  the  capital,  and  that 
the  cannon  of  the  Bastile  were  pointed  down  the  street  St.  Antoine.  The 
cry  immediately  arose,  "  To  the  Bastile !"  and  the  waves  of  the  tumult 
began  to  roll  in  that  direction.  This  fortress  was  well  provided  with 
artillery,  but  it  was  almost  destitute  of  food,  and  its  garrison  consisted ' 
of  but  eighty  invalids  and  thirty  soldiers  of  the  Swiss  guard.  When 
the  insurgents  arrived,  a  part  of  their  number  was  admitted  within  the 
first  drawbridge  to  parley  with  the  garrison,  and  they  began,  during  the 
conference,  to  escalade  the  inner  walls ;  upon  which  the  governor  of  the 
Bastile  gave  orders  to  fire.  Fearful,  however,  of  the  efiect  of  grape-shot 
on  the  dense  masses,  he  at  first  directed  the  discharge  of  musketry  only, 
which  repelled  the  leaders,  and  the  mob  fell  back  in  confusion.  But  the 
arrival  of  the  disaflected  French  guard  with  artillery  soon  changed  the 
aoene.    These  men  intrepidly  sustained  the  fire  of  the  fortress,  which 
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now  discharged  grape-shot,  and  they  began  to  batter  the  walls  in  return, 
while  the  people  in  the  adjoining  houses  plied  the  garrison  with  musketry. 
At  this  juncture,  either  by  accident  or  design,  the  chain  that  suspended 
the  inner  drawbridge  was  cut,  and  the  bridge  fell.  The  assailants  rushed 
m,  and  the  garrison,  seeing  that  further  resistance  was  hopeless,  hoisted 
the  white  flag  and  threw  down  their  arms. 

The  consequences  of  this  insurrection  were  immense.  The  lower 
orders  throughout  the  provinces  of  France,  in  imitation  of  the  capital, 
organized  themselves  into  independent  bodies,  and  established  National 
Guards  for  their  protection.  Three  hundred  thousand  men  were  in  this 
manner  speedily  enrolled  for  the  popular  party,  and  the  influence  of  the 
government,  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  sword,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  people. 

Paris,  meantime,  was  in  the  last  degree  of  confusion.  The  disorder 
arising  from  many  co-existing  authorities  rendered  the  supply  of  provi- 
sions  precarious,  and  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  municipality  were  requi- 
site to  prevent  the  poorer  inhabitants  from  dying  of  famine  in  the  streets. 
The  more  violent  of  the  people  assembled  in  mobs,  and  surrounded  the 
bakers'  shops  and  depdts  of  provisions,  clamoring  for  food.  An  attack  on 
the  palace  of  Versailles  was  openly  discussed  in  the  clubs  and  recom- 
mended by  the  orators  of  the  Palais  Royal ;  until  the  court  deemed  it 
indispensable  to  provide  for  their  own  security  by  ordering  to  Versailles 
an  additional  number  of  troops.  This  movement,  together  with  the  feast 
given  to  the  new-comers  by  the  regiments  already  quartered  there,  was 
magnified  into  a  new  cause  of  offence  by  the  Parisian  rabble.  The  cry 
arose,  **To  Versailles!"  and  a  motley  multitude  of  drunken  men  and 
women,  armed  and  unarmed,  set  out  in  that  direction.  The  National 
Guard,  which  had  assembled  on  the  first  appearance  of  disorder,  impa* 
tiently  demanded  to  follow ;  and  although  their  commander,  La  Fatettb, 
exerted  his  utmost  influence  to  detain  them,  he  was  at  length  compelled 
to  yield,  and  the  whole  armed  force  of  Paris  set  out  for  Versailles. 

The  members  of  the  Assembly  and  the  inhabitants  of  Versailles,  though 
less  violently  excited,  were  also  in  an  alarming  mood.  No  one,  however, 
anticipated  immediate  danger.  The  king  was  out  at  a  huntin^-party  and 
the  Assembly  were  about  to  break  up  for  the  day,  when  the  forerunners 
of  the  disorderly  multitude  from  Paris  began  to  appear  in  the  streets.  At 
the  first  intimation  of  the  disturbance  the  king  hastened  to  the  town.  He 
ibund  the  gates  of  the  courtyard  of  the  palace  closed,  and  his  own  troops 
drawn  up  within  the  inclosure  facing  the  crowd;  while  without,  was 
araembled  an  immense  body  of  the  National  Guard,  with  armed  men  and 
furious  women  uttering  seditious  cries  and  fiercely  demanding  bread.  A 
heavy  rain  soon  began  to  fall,  however ;  and  this  so  well  seconded  the 
elfi>rt8  of  La  Fayette  to  pacify  the  multitude,  that  not  long  after  midnight 
comparative  order  was  restored.  Indeed,  La  Fayette  had  at  that  time  an 
interview  with  the  royal  family,  when  he  assured  them  of  the  security 
of  the  palace;  and  unfortunately  he  was  himself  so  far  convinced  of  the 
pacific  disposition  of  his  soldiers,  that  he  repaired  to  a  chftteau  at  some 
distance  from  the  palace  and  retired  to  sleep. 

BaU  at  six  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  a  furious  mob  surrounded 
(be  barracks  of  the  royal  body-guard,  broke  them  open,  and  pursued  the 
inmates  to  the  gates  of  the  palace,  where  fifteen  of  them  were  seized  and 
doomed  to  immediate  execution.     Another  mob  besieged  the  avenues  to 
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the  palace,  rushed  in  at  an  open  gate  and  speedily  filled  the  staircase 
and  vestibules  of  the  royal  apartments.  Two  of  the  body-guard,  posted 
at  the  head  of  the  stair,  made  the  most  heroic  resistance  and  gave  the 
queen  time  to  escape  into  the  apartment  of  the  king.  The  assassins 
rushed  into  her  room  a  few  moments  afler  she  had  left  it,  and,  enraged  at 
finding  their  victim  fled,  pierced  her  bed  with  their  bayonets. 

Greneral  La  Fayette,  at  the  first  alarm,  threw  himself  on  hw  horse  and 
hastened  to  the  spot.  He  made  an  impassioned  harangue  to  the  grenadiers 
and  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  them  to  stay  the  fury  of  the  mob.  The 
leaders  of  the  tumult,  being  so  far  foiled,  determined  nevertheless  to  derive 
some  advantage  from  their  success,  by  forcing  the  king  and  royal  family 
to  accompany  them  to  Paris.  It  was  not  deemed  prudent  to  resist  this 
demand ;  and  the  Assembly  hastily  passed  a  resolution  that  they  were 
inseparable  from  the  king  and  would  accompany  him  to  the  capital,  there 
to  hold  their  future  sessions.  Thus  the  democratic  party  achieved  a  pro- 
digious victory,  by  having  both  branches  of  the  legislature  transferred  to 
Paris,  where  their  own  influence  was  irresistible.  The  royal  party  set 
forth  at  noon  on  the  8th  of  October,  in  the  midst  of  the  disorderly  multi- 
tude, who  did  not  cease  to  insult  and  revile  them  during  the  whole  of  that 
painful  journey  (prolonged  by  various  impediments  through  seven  hours,) 
at  the  end  of  which  they  were  conducted  to  the  palace  of  the  Tuilenes. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  era  of  the  Revolution.  Five  months  only 
had  elapsed  since  the  meeting  of  the  States-General ;  and  during  that 
time  not  only  the  power  of  the  sovereign  had  been  overthrown,  but  the 
very  structure  of  society  changed ;  and  the  king  afler  having  narrowly 
escaped  being  murdered  in  his  own  palace  was  now  a  captive,  surrounded 
by  perils  in  the  midst  of  his  capital. 

The  first  legislative  measures  of  the  Assembly  afler  removing  to  Paris, 
were  intended  to  appease  the  rising  jealousy  of  the  provinces.  These 
little  states,  finding  their  rights  and  importance  extinguished  by  the  fast 
increasing  sovereignty  of  the  National  Assembly,  were  in  some  instances 
taking  steps  to  counteract  its  influence.  To  meet  the  emergency,  the 
kingdom  was  divided  into  eighty-four  departments;  each  department 
was  subdivided  into  districts,  and  each  district  into  cantons.  A  criminal 
tribunal  was  established  for  each  department;  a  civil  court  for  each 
district ;  a  court  of  reference  for  each  canton :  and  it  resultcKi  from  the 
further  legislation  on  this  subject  that  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  lower  orders.  By  the  nomination  of  munici- 
palities, they  had  the  government  of  the  towns ;  by  the  command  of  the 
armed  force,  the  control  of  the  military ;  by  the  elections  in  the  depart- 
ments, the  appointment  of  the  deputies  to  the  Assembly,  of  the  judges  to 
the  courts  of^  law,  of  the  bishops  to  the  Church,  and  of  the  officers  to  the 
National  Guard ;  by  the  elections  in  the  cantons,  the  nomination  of  magis- 
trates and  local  representatives.  Everything,  either  directly  or  by  the 
intervention  of  a  double  election,  flowed  from  the  people ;  and  the  quali- 
fication for  voting  was  so  low  as,  practically,  to  admit  almost  every  able- 
bodied  man.  With  so  complete  a  democratic  constitution,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  during  all  the  subsequent  changes  of  the  Revolution,  the 
popular  party  should  have  acquired  so  irresistible  a  power,  and  that,  in 
almost  every  part  of  France,  the  persons  in  authority  should  be  fi>und 
supporting  the  multitude,  on  whom  they  depended  for  political  existence. 

The  finances  next  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Assembly,  and  it  was 
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high  time.  The  nation  was  subsisting  entirely  on  borrowed  money,  and 
the  public  debt  had  increased  during  the  Last  three  years  no  less  than 
1,200,000,000  francs,  or  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifly  millions  of  dollars. 
In  this  emergency,  the  property  of  the  Church  was  the  first  that  came  to 
hand,  and  it  was,  without  the  slightest  scruple,  sacrificed  to  the  public 
necessities.  The  Church  lands  were  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  landed 
property  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  value  was  estimated  at  several  thousand 
millions  of  francs. 

This  violent  measure  led  to  another  which  in  the  end  proved  even  more 
disastrous.  The  present  necessities  of  the  state  required  the  sale  of  a 
portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  to  the  amount  of  400,000,000  francs, 
(or  about  eighty  millions  of  dollars ;)  and  to  facilitate  the  transaction,  the 
municipalities  of  Paris  and  other  cities  became  the  purchasers  in  the  first 
instance,  and  they  relied  for  reimbursement  on  the  subsequent  sale  of  the 
property,  in  detached  portions,  to  individuals.  But  a  difficulty  arose  in 
finding  a  circulating  medium  in  sufficient  quantity  to  discharge  the  price 
of  so  extensive  a  purchase  before  the  secondary  sales  were  effected ;  and 
the  difficulty  was  met  by  issuing  the  promissory  notes  of  the  several  mu- 
nicipalities to  the  government  in  exchange  for  their  land  ;  these  notes 
passed  current  as  money  until  they  severally  came  to  maturity.  When 
that  period  arrived,  however,  the  original  difficulty  recurred  ;  there  was 
no  medium  with  which  to  discharge  the  notes ;  and  at  length  recourse 
was  had  to  an  issue  of  government  hiUsy  which  should  bear  a  legal  value 
and  pass  for  money  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The 
issue  of  these  bills  soon  superseded  the  necessity  of  sales  of  confiscated 
property ;  for  the  government  retained  the  domains  in  its  own  control  as 
a  security  for  its  bills,  which  were  thereafter  made  as  they  were  wanted, 
and  eventually  issued  in  such  prodigious  amounts  as  forbade  all  hopes  of 
their  ever  being  redeemed.  Thus  arose  the  system  of  assign ats,  the 
source  of  more  public  strength  and  private  suffering  than  any  other  '^^t^ 
measure  in  the  Revolution. 

Month  af^er  month  the  Assembly  continued  to  sit,  and  almost  every  new 
act  of  their  legislation  tended  to  the  more  complete  ruin  as  well  of  what 
was  vicious  as  of  what  was  good  and  venerable  in  the  ancient  constitution 
and  social  organization  of  France.  Meantime,  as  it  was  evident  to  all 
reflecting  minds  that  greater  atrocities  were  yet  to  be  enacted,  and  that, 
fi>r  the  present,  all  legitimate  government  was  at  an  end,  the  king  made 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  escape  from  Paris ;  and  the  nobility  began 
to  emigrate  in  large  numbers  to  Coblentz.  In  fact,  the  resolution  to  depart 
became  so  general,  that  the  roads  leading  to  the  Rhine  were  crowded 
with  the  elegant  equipages  of  noble  families,  who  did  not,  as  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  sell  their  estates,  but  abandoned  them  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  soon  regain  them  by  the  sword.  Vain  hope !  The  Assembly, 
in  due  time,  confiscated  their  property,  the  republican  armies  vanquished 
their  battalions,  and  their  inheritances  were  lost  for  ever. 

At  length,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1791,  after  having  adopted  a  consti- 
tiition  which  vested  some  nominal  authority  in  the  king  and  placed  all  the 
real  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  the  National  Assembly  closed  its 
sittings ;  leaving  the  future  conduct  of  the  government  to  a  Legislative 
AsMmbly  who  had  just  been  elected  on  the  basis  of  a  universal  suffrage. 


■¥; 


CHAPTER  II. 

PROM  TT]«  CPENTNG  OF  THE  LBGISLATIYE  ASSEMBLY  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  LOUIS. 

The  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly — ^in  the  formation  of  which 
not  only  was  almost  every  man  entitled  to  a  vote,  but  was  also  eligible 
to  election — ^were,  probably,  the  most  motley  group  that  ever  undertook 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  a  large  and  powerful  country.  Not  fifly  of  the 
whole  number  were  possessed  of  twenty-five  hundred  francs  {five  hun- 
dred dollars)  a  year.  They  were  composed  chiefly  of  presumptuous  and 
half  educated  young  men,  clerks  in  counting-houses,  and  attorneys  from 
the  provincial  towns  who  had  risen  to  notice  during  the  absence  of  all 
persons  of  wealth,  and  recommended  themselves  to  attention  by  the  ve- 
hemence with  which  they  proclaimed  the  principles  of  democracy.  In 
many  instances  they  had  talent  enough  to  be  dangerous,  without  knowl- 
edge  enough  to  guide  or  property  enough  to  check  their  ambition.  If  a 
demon  were  to  select  a  body  of  men  qualified  to  consign  a  country  to  per- 
dition, he  could  not  choose  more  efficient  colleagues. 

The  new  Assembly  opened  its  sittings  on  the  1st  of  October,  1791.  Its 
members  divided  themselves  into  three  parties ;  the  Feuillants,  or  friends 
of  the  Constitution,  who  had  for  leaders  Lameth,  Bamave,  Duport,  Damas 
and  Vaublanc  ;  the  Girondists  or  republicans,  led  by  Vergniaud,  Guadet, 
Grensonne,  Isnard,  and  Brissot ;  and  the  Jacobins,  or  ultra  revolutionists^ 
led  by  Chabot,  Bazire  and  Merlin.  The  real  influence  of  the  latter  party, 
however,  was  to  be  found  in  the  Jacobin  clubs  throughout  Paris,  where 
Robespierre,  Dan  ton  and  others  held  absolute  sway. 

The  first  acts  of  the  new  Assembly  were  directed  against  the  clergy  and 
the  emigrants.  The  clergy  having  been  already  despoiled  of  their  posses- 
sions, were  now  required  to  take  the  oath  to  the  Constitution,  which  cur- 
tailed their  salaries  to  a  mere  pittance  and  ordered  them  to  be  moved  from 
place  to  place,  so  that  they  could  acquire  no  influence  over  their  peo- 
ple ;  forbidding  them,  also,  to  exercise  any  religious  rites  in  private.  The 
emigrants,  were  condemned  to  death  and  their  estates  to  confiscation,  un- 
less they  returned  to  France  before  the  first  of  January,  1792.  The 
kine  refused  to  sign  these  acts,  but  as  he  had  already  openly  disapproved 
of  the  emigration,  he  issued  a  proclamation  recalling  the  absentees.  In 
this,  as  in  almost  all  his  acts,  he  gave  dissatisfaction  and  offence  to  every 
party. 

The  Assembly  were  mere  successful  in  persuading  the  king,  though 
much  against  his  will,  to  declare  war  against  Hungary  and  Bohenua. 
This  step,  which  was  taken  on  the  20th  of  April,  1792,  was  popular  with 
all  parties.  The  Royalists  hoped  that  the  Grcrman  powers  might  prevail^ 
and  by  overturning  the  revolutionary  authority,  reinstate  the  king ;  the 
Constitutionalists,  seeing  tlicir  own  consequence  on  the  wane,  hoped  to 
regain  it  through  the  influence  of  the  army  ;  and  the  Jacobins  longed  for 
the  tumult  and  excitement  of  campaigns,  from  which  they  felt  confident 
in  some  way  of  re^.ping  substantial  advantage.  Thus  commenced  the 
greatest,  the  most  oloody,  and  the  most  eventful  war  which  has  agitated 
mankind  since  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  rose  from  feeble  be- 
ginnings, but  it  fiaally  enveloped  the  world  in  its  commotion. 
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The  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war  was  received  with  joy  hy  alt 
the  people  of  France.  It  communicated  a  new  impulse  to  the  puhlio 
mind,  already  so  excited.  Addresses  to  the  Assembly  came  in  from  every 
municipality,  congratulating  them  on  having  vindicated  the  national 
honor ;  arms  were  prepared,  gifts  provided,  and  the  nation  seemed  impa- 
tient to  receive  its  invaders.  But  such  displays  of  patriotism,  how  strong 
soever  as  auxiliary  to  military  discipline,  are  seldom  able  to  supply  its 
place.  The  first  encounters  with  the  enemy  were  all  unsuccessful  to  the 
French  arms,  and  it  more  than  once  appeared  in  the  sequel  that,  had  the 
allies  acted  with  decision  and  pressed  on  to  Paris  before  military  expert. 
ence  had  been  added  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French,  the  war  might  have 
been  terminated  by  a  single  campaign.  These  disasters  to  the  armies 
produced  the  utmost  consternation  in  Paris :  each  party  accused  the  others 
of  treachery,  and  general  distrust  and  recrimination  prevailed.  The 
Assembly  took  the  most  energetic  measures  for  ensuring  their  own  au* 
thority  and  the  public  safety.  They  declared  their  sittings  permanent, 
disbanded  the  guard  of  the  king,  and  exiled  the  refractory  clergy.  To 
secure  the  capital  from  insult,  they  directed  the  formation  of  a  camp  of 
twenty  thousand  men  near  Paris,  and  sought  to  maintain  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  by  a  series  of  revolutionary  fetes. 

The  evident  peril  of  the  king  now  aroused  him  to  more  than  usual  vigor ; 
but  his  measures  still  lacked  that  judgment  which  is  essential  to  efficient 
exertion.  On  pretexts  comparatively  frivolous,  he  estranged  himself  from 
the  Girondists,  who  in  many  respects  were  well  disposed  toward  him,  and 
he  dismissed  the  three  ministers  on  whom  he  could  best  have  relied.  The 
Girondists,  chagrined  at  these  proceedings,  and  fearful  of  the  increasing 

yower  of  the  Jacobins,  planned  a  general  insurrection.  On  the  20th  of 
une,  a  tumultuous  body  ten  thousand  strong,  under  direction  of  the  Giron- 
dists, made  their  way  to  the  doors  of  the  Assembly  with  a  petition  for  the 
total  destruction  of  the  Executive  power.  The  hall  was  next  thrown  open, 
and  the  mob,  now  increased  to  thirty  thousand  men,  women  and  children, 
passed  through  in  procession  uttering  furious  cries  and  displaying  seditious 
iMLnners.  ,  They  next  proceeded  to  the  palace,  the  outer  gates  of  which 
were  left  open.  They  immediately  broke  into  the  garden,  thronged  the 
staircase  and  entered  the  royal  apartments,  where  Louis  stood  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  attendants.  The  foremost  of  the  crowd,  overawed  by  his 
presence,  made  an  involuntary  pause ;  but  the  mass  behind  pressed  on. 
ward,  and  the  king  was  soon  jostled  and  in  imminent  danger,  from  which 
his  attendants  with  great  difficulty  rescued  him,  not  however  until  he  had 
received  numberless  personal  indignities  from  the  mob.  This  outbreak  at 
last  terminated  without  bloodshed,  but  its  occurrence  showed  the  desperate 
condition  of  the  capital. 

The  court  had  now  no  hope  but  in  the  approach  of  the  allies,  who,  un. 
der  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  had  just  entered  the  territories  of  France. 
The  allied  army  consisted  of  fifty  thousand  Prussians  and  sixty-five  thou- 
sand Austrians  and  Hessians.  The  Duke  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  warned  the  Assembly  that  if  they  did  not  forthwith  liberate  the  king 
and  return  to  their  allegiance,  they  should  forfeit  their  heads,  and  if  the 
slightest  insult  were  again  offered  to  the  royal  family  an  exemplary  pun. 
ishment  should  be  inflicted  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  city  of  Paris. 
The  effect  of  this  manifesto  was,  in  every  particular,  unfortunate ;  for,  from 
the  distance  of  the  invaders  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation,  it  roused  the 
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people  to  resistance,  instead  of  overawing  them ;  and,  being  regarded  as  a 
disclosure  of  the  ulterior  designs  of  the  King,  it  furnished  a  pretext  to  the 
Assembly  and  the  populace  for  yet  more  violent  proceedings  agaimt  the 
whole  royal  family. 

As  it  was  evident  that  some  new  outrage  was  contemplated,  the  king 
made  preparations  to  defend  the  palace.  His  chief  reliance  was  on  the 
Swiss  guard,  of  whom  he  could  assemble  about  eight  hundred  men.  In 
addition  to  these,  some  detachments  of  the  National  Ouard  who  were 
believed  to  be  faithful  occupied  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  Royalists,  chiefly  of  noble  families,  were  scattered  through  the 
palace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  insurgents,  organized  by  Danton  and 
Kobespierre,  were  assembled  in  great  force  and  well  supplied  with  artil- 
lery. The  first  assault  was  nobly  repelled  by  the  Swiss;  but,  as  they 
were  unsupported  by  the  National  Guard  and  unable  from  the  smallness 
of  their  numbers  to  follow  up  their  advantage,  they  were  eventually  over- 
thrown and  massacred  almost  to  a  man.  Thus  in  this  last  extremity,  it 
was  neither  in  his  titled  nobility  nor  his  native  soldiers  that  the  French 
king  found  fidelity,  but  in  the  free-born  mountaineers  of  Lucerne,  un. 
stained  by  the  vices  of  a  corrupt  age  and  firm  in  the  simplicity  of  rural 
virtue.  These  events  took  place  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  and  they 
were  immediately  followed  by  a  decree  of  the  Assembly  suspending  the 
king,  dismissing  the  ministers,  and  directing  the  instant  formation  of  a 
National  Convention.  On  the  13th  of  August,  the  royal  family  were 
removed  to  the  Temple  and  confined  as  state  prisoners. 

The  victory  over  the  throne  on  the  10th  of  August  was  followed  by 
the  submission  to  the  ruling  party  of  all  the  departments  of  France.  But 
the  intelligence  had  at  first  a  different  reception  at  the  head-quarters  of 
La  Fayette's  army,  then  stationed  at  Sedan.  The  officers  and  men 
appeared  to  share  the  consternation  of  their  leader,  and  even  renewed 
their  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitutional  throne ;  but  the  period  had  not 
arrived  when  soldiers,  accustomed  to  look  only  to  their  chief,  were  pre- 
pared at  his  command  to  defy  the  authority  of  thq  legislature.  In  tact, 
La  Fayette  soon  found  that  he  had  prematurely  compromitted  himself 
and  was  forced  to  flee  from  the  army,  whence  he  intended  to  escape  to 
America ;  but  he  was  arrested  near  the  frontier  by  the  Austrians  and 
conducted  to  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz.  He  was  offered  his  liberty  on 
condition  of  making  certain  recantations  of  opinions  maintained  by  him 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Revolution  concerning  a  modification  of  the 
royal  prerogative  and  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  throne :  but  he  preferred 
enduring  four  years  of  rigorous  confuiement  to  receding  in  any  particular 
from  the  principles  he  had  embraded.  The  Assembly  declared  him  a 
traitor  and  set  a  price  on  his  head,  and  the  first  leader  of  the  Revolution 
owed  his  life  to  imprisonment  in  an  Austrian  fortress. 

Meanwhile,  the  principal  powers  of  the  French  government  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Danton,  Marat  and  Robespierre,  well  designated  ^*  the  Infer- 
nal  Triumvirate;"  and  their  influence  was  speedily  felt  in  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  municipality  of  Paris. 

Their  first  demand  on  the  Assembly  was  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  which,  by  being  invested  with  the  power  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  death  without  appeal,  would  be  able  to  take  sum- 
mary vengeance  on  all  concerned  in  the  defence  of  the  palace  on  the  10th 
«if  August,  on  which  occasion  so  many  of  *<  the  people"  were  slain.    The 
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Assembly  strove  to  resist  this  sanguinary  demand,  but  they  were  forced 
to  submit. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  the  barriers  of  Paris  were  closed  and  remained 
shut  for  forty>eight  hours,  so  that  all  escape  from  the  city  was  impossible; 
and  domiciliary  visits  through  every  quarter  of  the  town  supported  by  a 
large  military  force  were  then  made  by  order  of  the  Tribunal.  Several 
thousands  of  all  ranks  were  arrested,  but  the  victims  were  selected  chieHy 
from  the  nobles  and  dissident  clergy.  Danton  now  directed  the  opera- 
tions of  the  tribunal  and  prepared  lists  of  proscription  which  he  distributed 
to  his  functionaries.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  September  a  band 
of  three  hundred  assassins,  directed  and  paid  by  the  magistrates,  assembled 
around  the  doors  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  they  were  plied  with  ardent 
spirits  and  furnished  with  final  instructions. 

The  prison  of  the  Abbaye  was  the  first  to  be  visited.  Four-and-twenty 
priests,  put  under  arrest  for  refusing  to  take  the  new  oath,  were  at  the 
time  in  custody  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  They  were  now  placed  in  six 
coaches  and  conducted  to  the  Abbaye  amid  the  yells  and  execrations  of 
the  mob;  and  the  moment  they  arrived,  they  were  dragged  out  from  the 
carriages  into  the  inner  court  of  the  prison,  and  there  butchered.  The 
cries  of  these  victims  first  announced  to  the  prisoners  within  the  fate  that 
awaited  themselves.  A  tribunal  was  convened  in  an  adjoining  dungeon, 
over  which  Maillard  presided  by  torch-light.  He  had  a  drawn  sabre 
before  him,  his  robes  were  drenched  in  blood,  and  officers  with  drawn 
twords  and  blood-stained  shirts  surrounded  his  chair.  Reding,  one  of  the 
Swiss  guards,  was  first  summoned  to  appear  before  this  tribunal ;  but, 
while  he  was  passing  tlirough  the  court,  the  impatient  populace  assailed 
him  with  knives,  and  he  fell  dead  before  he  reached  his  judges.  Others 
were  successively  called  for.  A  few  minutes,  and  oflen  a  few  seconds, 
sufficed  for  the  trial  of  each  individual,  when  he  was  turned  out  to  tiie 
vengeance  of  the  multitude  who  thronged  around  the  door  with  knives 
and  sabres,  panting  for  blood  and  loudly  demanding  a  more  rapid  supply 
of  victims.  Immured  in  the  upper  wards  of  the  building,  the  otlier 
orisoners  witnessed  with  agony  the  prolonged  sufferings  of  their  comrades, 
and  some  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  observe  in  what  manner  the  victims 
soonest  met  death,  in  order  that,  when  their  turn  came,  they  might  shorten 
their  own  sufierings  by  avoiding  useless  struggles. 

After  thi^  butchery  had  proceeded  for  some  time,  the  populace  in  the 
more  remote  part  of  the  court  of  the  prison  complained  that  those  only 
who  were  nearest  the  dungeon  of  the  tribunal  could  cut  down  the  prison- 
ers, while  they  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  shedding  aristocratic  blood. 
It  was  therefore  stipulated,  that  those  in  advance  should  strike  the  con- 
demned with  the  backs  of  their  sabres,  so  that  the  victims  might  be  made 
to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  long  avenue  of  murderers  before  they  were 
finally  struck  down.  The  women  in  the  adjoining  quarter  of  the  town 
made  a  formal  demand  to  the  tribunal  to  be  aidmitted  as  spectators  of  this 
scene  of  blood ;  accordingly,  benches  were  arranged,  under  charge  of 
sentinels,  for  their  accommodation.  As  each  prisoner  was  successively 
turned  into  the  court,  a  yell  of  joy  arose  from  the  multitude ;  and  when 
he  fell,  they  danced  like  cannibals  around  his  remains.  In  the  midst  of 
the  massacre,  Mademoiselle  de  Sombrieul,  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen, 
threw  herself  on  her  father's  neck  when  he  was  beset  by  the  assassins, 
and  declared  they  should  not  strike  him  but  through  her  body.    In 
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amazement  at  her  courage,  the  mob  paused ;  and  one  of  their  number 
presented  to  her  a  cup  filled  with  blood,  exclaiming  ^*  Drink !  it  is  the 
blood  of  the  aristocrats:  drink  it,  and  we  will  spare  him."  She  did  so 
and  her  father  was  saved.  Similar  tragedies  took  place  at  the  same  time 
in  all  the  other  prisons  of  Paris  and  in  many  religious  houses  occupied  as 
prisons  for  the  occasion.  About  five  thousand  persons  perished  during 
these  massacres,  besides  some  thousands  of  criminals  previously  confined 
in  the  jails  for  minor  offences  unconnected  with  the  state,  but  who  now 
fell  innocent  victims  to  that  thirst  for  blood  by  which  the  people  were  infu- 
riated. The  slaughter  continued  without  interruption  from  the  2nd  to  the 
Gth  of  September ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  corses  were  thrown  into 
trenches  already  prepared  by  the  municipality  for  their  reception.  They 
were  subsequently  conveyed  to  the  catacomt^,  where  they  were  built  up 
with  masonry,  and  where  they  still  remain,  the  monument  of  crimes  unfit 
to  be  thought  of  even  in  the  abodes  of  death,  and  which  France  would 
willingly  bury  in  oblivion. 

The  perpetration  of  these  murders  in  the  French  capital  by  so  small  a 
number  of  men,  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  facts  in  the  history  of 
revolutions.  Marat  had  long  before  said  that,  with  two  hundred  assassins 
at  a  louis  a  day  for  each,  he  would  govern  France  and  cause  three  hun- 
dred thousand  heads  to  fall :  and  these  events  of  September  seemed  to 
justify  his  assertion.  The  number  of  those  actually  engaged  in  the 
massacre  did  not  exceed  three  hundred,  and  about  twice  as  many 
witnessed  and  encouraged  their  proceedings:  yet  this  handful  of  men 
governed  Paris  and  France  with  a  despotism  which  three  hundred  thou- 
sand armed  warriors  afterward  strove  in  vain  to  impose.  The  immense 
majority  of  the  well-disposed  citizens,  divided  in  opinion,  irresolute  in 
conduct  and  dispersed  in  different  quarters,  were  incapable  of  arresting 
a  band  of  assassins  engaged  in  the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  of  which 
modem  Europe  has  yet  afforded  an  example.  It  is  not  less  worthy  of 
remark  that  these  deeds  of  blood  were  enacted  in  the  heart  of  a  city 
where  above  fifly  thousand  men  were  enrolled  in  the  National  Guard  and 
nad  arms  in  their  hands — a  force,  too,  specifically  provided  to  arrest 
msurrectionary  movements  and  support  the  majesty  of  the  Law.  But 
they  were  so  divided  in  opinion,  and  the  Revolutionists  composed  so  large 
a  part  of  their  number,  that  nothing  whatever  was  done  by  them,  either 
on  the  10th  of  August  when  the  king  was  dethroned,  or  on. the  2nd  of 
September  when  the  prisoners  were  massacred. 

In  the  midst  of  these  horrors,  the  Legislative  Assembly  drew  to  its 
termination  and  was  succeeded  in  its  misrule  of  blood  by  a  body  still 
more  revolutionary  and  ferocious — the  National  Convention.  Of  its 
members  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
were  Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  Desmoulins,  Varennes  and  others  who 
directed  the  massacres  of  September.     The  whole  was  comprised  in  three 

Earties.  The  Girondists,  occupying  the  right,  had  the  majority  of  votesi 
ut  lacked  the  courage  and  energy  to  exert  their  power  on  urgent  occa- 
sions. The  Jacobms,  occupying  the  summit  of  the  left  (whence  their 
designation  "The  Mountain,")  were  fewer  in  numbers,  but  they  were 
affiliated  with  the  Parisian  mob  and  supported  by  its  municipality,  who 
at  their  call  would  always  crowd  around  the  doors  of  the  hall  and  over- 
awe the  whole  assembly.  A  third,  or  neutral  party  was  called  "the 
Plain ;"  its  orinciples  were  not  at  first  declared  and  its  members  ranged 
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themselves  with  the  Girondists,  until  terror  compelled  them  to  ooalesoe 
with  the  fierce  minority. 

The  first  measure  of  the  Convention  was  to  abolish  the  monarchy  and 
proclaim  a  Refitblic.  This  occurred  on  the  20th  of  September,  1792 ; 
after  which  the  calendar  was  so  changed  that  the  current  year  became 
the  first'  year  of  the  French  Republic.  Their  next  care  was  a  considenu 
tion  of  the  finances.  From  the  report  of  M.  Cambon,  the  minister  of  that 
department,  it  appeared  that  the  preceding  assemblies  had  authorized  the 
ianie  of  no  less  than  2,700,000,000  of  francs  (about  five  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  dollars,) — a  prodigious  sum  to  have  been  disbursed  id 
three  years  of  peace.  As  a  trifle  only  of  this  amount  remained  in  the 
treasury,  a  new  issue  was  ordered  on  the  security  of  the  national  domains 
—which  domains  were  constantly  accumulating  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
emment,  and  now,  from  continual  confiscations,  embraced  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  landed  property  of  France. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  some  changes  in  the  constitution 
adopted  by  their  predecessors.  On  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  few  remaining  requisites  to  election,  whether  for  voters  or  candidates, 
were  abolished.  Every  person,  of  whatever  rank,  was  declared  eligible 
to  any  office,  so  that  absolute  equality,  in  its  literal  sense,  was  universally 
established. 

Another  measure,  momentous  in  its  consequences,  was  soon  brought 
forward :  namely,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Girondists  to  impeach 
Robespierre  and  Marat.  The  attempt  failed,  but  its  importance  consisted 
in  its  development  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  Girondist  and  Jacobin 
parties  in  the  Convention,  prior  to  the  undertaking  of  another  measure 
which  was  destined  to  attract  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  of  the  world.  This 
was  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI. 

To  prepare  the  nation  for  this  event,  and  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
trasedy  in  which  they  were  resolved  it  should  terminate,  the  Jacobins 
had  taken  the  most  vigorous  measures  throughout  all  France.  In  their 
central  club  at  Paris,  the  question  was  repeatedly  canvassed,  and  their 
discussions  were  transmitted  to  all  the  departments ;  while,  daily,  at  the 
bar  of  the  Convention,  petitions  were  presented  praying  for  vengeance  on 
the  remainder  of  the  murderers  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  for  "death  to 
the  last  tyrant." 

The  charges  against  Louis  were  very  numerous ;  but  of  all  of  them  it 
suffices  to  remark  that,  so  far  as  they  were  true,  the  acts  they  recited  wero 
perfectly  justifiable;  and  that  the  greater  part  were  base  calumnies, 
incapable  of  proof  and  totally  without  foundation  in  fact. 

During  his  imprisonment  in  the  Temple,  the  unfortunate  monarch  was, 
gradually  and  under  various  frivolous  pretexts,  deprived  of  almost  every 
comfort.  At  first,  the  royal  family  were  permitted  to  spend  their  timo 
together.  They  breakfasted  at  nine  in  the  queen's  apartment ;  at  one, 
if  the  weather  were  fine,  they  walked  for  an  hour  in  the  garden,  strictly 
watched  by  the  officers  of  the  municipality,  from  whom  they  often  received 
the  most  cruel  insults.  Some  hours  were  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the 
prince,  and  at  intervals  the  princess-royal  played  with  her  brother  and 
softened  by  every  attention  the  pain  of  her  parents'  captivity.  Soao, 
however,  the  precautions  and  restrictions  of  the  municipality  became  mom 
intolerable.  The  officers  refused  to  let  them  be  out  of  their  sight  for  tm 
instant,  and  when  they  retired  to  rest,  a  bed  was  placed  for  the  guaid  at 
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Ibe  door  of  eacn  room.  Writing  materials  were  taken  from  them,  and,  soon 
after,  the  scissors,  needles  and  bodkins  of  the  princesses,  with  which  they 
bad  whiled  away  many  a  tedious  hour;  and,  such  was  the  rigor  of  their 
exclusion  from  the  world  without,  they  were  almost  wholly  ignorant  of 
what  was  taking  place  in  ihe  city.  The  municipality  next  dotennined 
ro  separate  the  king  and  the  dauphin  from  the  queen  and  princesses  :  b 
most  barbarous  decree  and  one  that  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the 
oflicerB  who  enforced  it. 

Tlie  king  appeared  before  the  Convention  to  hear  and  plead  to  the 
charges  on  the  llth  of  December,  when,  after  some  debate,  it  was  decided 
Ihal  he  should  have  time  to  prepare  his  defence  andchoose  his  own  counsel. 
Ue  raacle  choice  of  M.  Tronchet  and  M.  Target;  the  former  of  whom 
accepted  and  faithfully  discharged  his  duty;  the  latter  had  the  baseness  to 
decline.  The  venerable  Malesherbes  afterward  volunteered  his  services 
to  defend  the  king,  and  united  with  Tronchet  in  applying  to  Deseze  for 
his  coUperation,  which  (hat  celebrated  advocate  immediately  accorded. 

When  the  eloquent  peroration  of  Deseze  was  read  to  the  king,  the  e»en- 
ing  before  it  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  Convention,  Louis  requested  him 
to  strike  it  out  from  hfs  argument.  "  It  is  enough  for  me,"  said  he,  "  to 
appear  before  such  judges  and  demonstrate  my  innocence:  I  will  nut 
condescend  to  appeal  to  their  feelings."  On  the  same  day,  he  composed 
his  immortal  Testament ;  the  most  perfect  commentary  on  the  principles 
of  Christianity  that  ever  came  from  the  hand  of  a  king.  '■  1  reconimeod 
to  my  son,"  said  he  in  a  portion  of  that  touching  memorial,  "  should  he 
ever  have  the  misfortune  to  become  a  king,  to  feel  that  his  whole  existence 
should  be  devoted  to  the  good  of  his  people  ;  lo  bury  in  oblivion  all  hatred 
and  resentment,  especially  for  my  misfortunes  ;  to  recollect  that  he  can- 
not promote  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  but  by  reigning  according  to  lite 
laws ;  at  the  same  time,  he  cannot  carry  his  good  intentions  into  execution 
without  tlie  requisite  authority.  I  pardon  all  those  who  have  injured  me 
tmd  I  pray  my  son  to  recollect  only  their  sufferings.  I  declare  before 
God.  and  on  the  eve  of  appearing  at  his  tribtmat,  tliat  I  am  wholly  inno- 
cent of  the  crimes  laid  to  my  charge." 

The  trial  commenced  on  the  28th  of  December  and  was  continued  lor 
twenty  days.  The  king's  counsel  defended  their  client  wiih  consummate 
ability,  but  the  case,  like  moat  cases  that  came  before  that  bloody  tribunal) 
was  prejudged,  the  royal  victim  was  in  effect  condemned  before  he  waa 
accused,  and  eloquence  and  argument,  as  well  as  every  appeal  to  humanity 
and  justice,  were  equally  vain.  The  final  vote  was  taken  on  the  15th  of 
January,  when  Louis  was  ttnammtmily  pronounced  guilty ;  an  astounding 
decision  to  all  parties,  but  evidently  given  under  the  expectation  that  it 
would  not  prove  fatal  to  the  king  ;  for,  when  the  remaining  question  was 
proposed  as  to  the  punishment  lo  be  inflicted,  it  was  debated  through  a 

E  retracted  and  stormy  session  of  no  less  than  forty  hours,  and  finally  decided 
y  a  majority  of  only  tteenly-sis  out  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one 
votes.     The  sentence  was  Death. 

But  for  the  defection  of  the  Girondists,  the  king's  life  would  have  been 
■aved.  Forty-sin  of  their  party,  including  Vergniaud,  voted  against  him. 
They  were  anxious  to  save  the  king,  but  fearful  of  irritaiing  the  Jacobins 
by  voting  according  to  their  own  wiahea.  Almost  every  one  of  these  forty. 
BUI  afterward  perished  on  the  same  scafibld,  to  which  they  bad  condomnec 
their  sovereign 
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On  the  20th  of  January,  Santerre,  with  a  deputation  from  the  munioi- 
pality,  presented  himself  before  the  king  and  formally  read  the  sentence. 
Louis  received  it  with  unshaken  firmness  and  demanded  a  respite  of  three 
days  in  which  to  prepare  for  heaven ;  he  also  solicited  an  interview  with 
his  family  and  a  confessor.  The  last  two  demands  alone  were  conceded, 
and  the  execution  was  ordered  for  the  following  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

The  king's  last  interview  with  his  family  was  a  heart-rending  scene. 
At  half  past  eight  in  the  evening,  the  door  of  his  apartment  opened  and 
the  queen  appeared  leading  by  the  hand  the  princess-royal  and  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Louis :  they  all  rushed  into  his  arms.  For 
some  minutes  there  ensued  a  profound  silence  broken  only  by  the  sobs 
of  the  afflicted  family.  The  king  then  sat  down,  having  the  queen  on  his 
left,  the  princess-royal  on  his  right,  Elizabeth  in  front  and  the  dauphin 
between  his  knees.  This  terrible  scene  lasted  nearly  two  hours.  Louis 
at  length  rose ;  the  royal  parents  each  gave  a  parting  blessing  to  the 
dauphin,  while  the  princesses  still  held  the  king  around  the  waist.  As 
he  approached  the  door,  they  uttered  the  most  piercing  cries.  '*  I  assure 
you,"  said  Louis,  "  I  will  see  you  again  in  the  morning  at  eight."  '*  Why 
not  at  seven  ?"  they  exclaimed.  ^'  Well,  then,  at  seven,"  answered  the 
king.  He  then  pronounced  the  word  ^*  adieu !"  but  in  so  mournful  an 
accent  that  the  lamentations  redoubled,  and  the  princess-royal  fainted  at 
his  feet.  The  king  finally  tore  himself  from  them  and  turned  for  conso. 
lation  to  the  Abb6  Edgeworth,  who  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  with 
him  and  heroically  discharged  the  perilous  duty  of  attending  his  last 
moments. 

At  nine  o'clock,  on  the  21st  of  January,  Santerre  reappeared  to  conduct 
his  sovereign  to  the  scaffold.  In  passing  through  the  court  of  the  Temple, 
Louis  gave  a  last  look  at  the  tower  which  contained  all  that  was  dear  to 
him-  in  the  world ;  and,  immediately  summoning  his  courage,  he  calmly 
seated  himself  in  the  carriage  beside  his  confessor  and  opposite  two  gen- 
d'armes.  During  the  passage  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  occupied 
two  hours,  he  continued  to  repeat  the  psalms  pointed  out  to  him  by  his 
confessor.  The  streets  were  filled  with  an  immense  crowd  who  beheld 
the  mournful  procession  in  silent  dismay:  a  large  body  of  troops  sur« 
rounded  the  carriage,  and  a  double  file  of  soldiers  and  National  Guards 
with  a  formidable  train  of  artillery  rendered  hopeless  any  attempt  at 
rescue.     When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  designated  spot,  between  the 

Sirden  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs  Elys^es,  Louis  descended  from 
e  carriage  and  disrobed  himself  without  the  aid  of  the  executioners; 
but  he  manifested  a  momentary  indignation  when  they  began  to  bind  his 
hands.  The  Abb^  Edgeworth  checked  him,  saying  with  almost  inspired 
felicity,  "  submit  to  this  outrage,  as  the  last  resemblance  to  the  Saviour, 
who  is  about  to  recompense  your  sufferings."  He  mounted  the  scafR>Id 
with  a  firm  step ;  with  a  single  look  he  imposed  silence  on  twenty  drunmiers 
placed  there  to  prevent  his  being  heard,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice  '*  I  die 
innocent  of  all  the  crimes  laid  to  my  charge ;  but  I  pardon  the  authors 
of  my  death  and  pray  God  that  my  wrongs  may  never  be  visited  upon 
France.  And  you,  unhappy  people — "  At  these  words,  Santerre  ordered 
the  drums  to  beat ;  the  executioners  seized  the  king  and  the  axe  terminated 
his  existence.  O^e  of  the  attendants  grasped  the  head  and  waved  it  in 
the  air,  and  the^  blood  was  sprinkled  over  the  confessor  who  knelt  beakb 
the  lifeless  corse  of  his  sovereign. 
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The  body  of  the  king,  immediately  afier  the  execution,  mas  remoTcd 
to  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the  Madeleine  at  the  end  of  the  Boulevard 
Italienne  and  ploced  in  a  grave  six  feet  square.  Large  quantities  of 
quick  lime  were  thrown  on  the  body,  so  that  when,  in  1615,  (he  remains 
were  sought  aller,  that  they  might  be  conveyed  to  the  Royal  Mausoleum 
in  Si.  Denis,  scarcely  any  part  could  be  discovered. 

The  king  was  eneculed  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  Louis  XV.  on  the 
«ame  spot  where  afterward,  the  queen,  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  many 
other  noble  victims  of  the  Revolution  perished  ;  where,  also,  Robespierre 
tJiil  Danton  were  executed  ;  and  where  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the 
allied  sovereigns  look  their  station,  when  their  victorious  armies  entered 
Paris  on  the  31st  of  March,  1814.  Thus,  the  greatest  of  revolutionary 
crimes  and  the  greatest  of  revolutionary  punishments  took  place  on  the 
same  spot :  nor  has  modern  Europe  another  scene  lo  exhibit  fraught  with 
equally  interesting  recollections.  It  is  now  ornamented  by  the  colossal 
obelisk  of  blood-red  granite  which  was  brought  from  Thebes,  in  Uppet 
Egypt,  in  1833,  by  the  French  government.  That  monument,  which  wit 
nessed  the  march  of  Cambyses,  and  survived  the  conquests  of  Csesar  and 
Alexander,  is  destined  lo  mark  to  the  latest  generation  the  scene  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Louis  and  of  the  iinal  triumph  of  his  immortal  avenger. 

The  character  of  this  monarch  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the 
words  of  Mignel,  the  ablest  of  the  Republican  writers  of  France,  "  Louis 
inherited  a  revolution  from  his  ancestors :  his  qualities  were  better  fitted 
than  ihose  of  any  of  his  predecessors  to  have  prevented  or  terminated 
it ;  for  he  was  capable  of  effecting  reform  before  it  broke  out,  and  of 
discharging  the  duties  of  a  constitutional  throne  under  its  influence.  He 
was  perhaps  the  only  mtHiarch  who  was  subject  to  no  passion,  not  even 
that  of  power,  and  who  united  the  two  qualities  essential  to  a  good  king, 
fear  of  God  and  love  of  his  people.  Ho  perished,  the  victin)  of  passions 
which  he  had  no  share  in  exciting ;  the  passions  of  his  supporters  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  the  passions  of  the  multitude  which  he 
had  done  nothing  to  awaken.  Few  kings  have  lel\  so  venerated  a  mem- 
ory. History  will  write  for  his  epitaph  that,  with  a  little  more  force  of 
mind,  he  would  hare  been  unrivalled  as  a  sovereign." 


CHAPTER   HI. 


STiTB  OF  EUBOFE  PRIOR   TO   THE  WAR. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  great  an  event  as  the  French  Revolu- 
lion,  rousing  as  it  did  the  passions  of  one  portion  and  exciting  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  other  portion  of  mankind  all  the  world  over,  could  long 
remain  an  object  of  passing  observation  to  the  adjoining  states.  Il  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  hopes  and  prejudices  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
in  every  country  ;  and,  by  exciting  their  ill -smothered  indignation  against 
their  superiors,  added  lo  a  sense  of  their  real  injuries  the  more  powerful 
stimulus  of  revolutionary  amhilion.  A  ferment  accordingly  began  to  spread 
through  the  neighboring  kingdoms ;  extravagant  hopes  were  formed,  chi- 
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merical  anticipations  indulged,  and  the  laboring  classes,  inflated  by  the 
rapid  elevation  of  their  brethren  in  France,  believed  the  time  was  ap- 
proaching when  the  distinctions  of  society  were  to  cease  and  the  miseries 
of  poverty  expire,  amid  the  universal  dominion  of  the  people. 

Austria,  Russia  and  England  were  at  this  time  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  and  they  therefore  bore  a  principal  part  in  the  long  and  desperate 
struggle  that  ensued. 

Nine  years  of  peace  had  enabled  Great  Britain  to  recover  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  American  war.  If  she  had  lost  an 
empire  in  the  Western,  she  had  gained  one  in  the  Eastern  world.  Her 
national  debt,  amounting  to  £244,000,000  sterling  (ten  hundred  and 
sixty  millions  of  dollars,)  on  which  the  annual  interest  was  £9,317,000 
(forty- four  millions  of  dollars,)  was  a  severe  burden  on  the  industry  of  the 
people ;  while  the  yearly  taxes,  though  light  in  comparison  with  what 
were  subsequently  imposed,  were  still  felt  to  be  oppressive.  The  resources 
of  the  kingdom  were,  nevertheless,  enormous.  Commerce,  agriculture 
and  manufactures  had  rapidly  increased,  the  trade  with  the  independent 
States  of  North  America  was  found  to  exceed  in  value  what  it  had  been 
when  that  country  was  in  a  state  of  colonial  dependence,  and  the  exertion 
of  individuals  to  improve  their  condition  had  produced  a  surprising  effect 
on  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  the  state  of  public  credit.  The  three 
per  cents.,  which  were  at  '57  at  the  close  of  the  war,  had  risen  to  '99,  and 
the  overllowing  wealth  of  the  cities  was  already  finding  its  way  into  the 
most  circuitous  foreign  trade  and  hazardous  distant  investments.  The 
national  revenue  amounted  to  £16,000,000  (seventy-six  millions  of  dol- 
lars,) and  the  army  included  thirty-two  thousand  soldiers  in  the  British 
Isles,  besides  an  equal  force  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  thirty-six 
*  regiments  of  yeomanry.  After  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  pre- 
vious to  1796,  the  entire  regular  army  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  six  thousand  men,  including  forty-two  thousand  militia.  More 
than  half  of  this  force,  however,  was  required  for  the  service  of  the  colo- 
nies ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  Britain  can  never  collect  more  than 
forty  thousand  at  any  one  point  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  strength 
of  England  consisted  in  her  inexhaustible  wealth,  in  the  public  spirit  and 
energy  of  her  people,  in  the  moral  influence  of  centuries  of  glory,  and  in 
a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  flAy  ships  of  the  line  which  gave  her  the  undis- 
puted command  of  the  seas. 

The  opinions  of  the  people  on  the  French  Revolution  were  greatly 
divided.  The  young,  the  ardent,  the  philosophical,  the  factious,  the  rest- 
less and  the  ambitious  were  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  its  success, 
and  exultpd  in  its  promise  of  benefit  lo  the  human  race :  while  the  great 
majority  of  the  aristocracy,  the  adherents  of  the  Church,  the  holders  of 
ofRce  under  the  monarchy,  and  in  general  the  opulent  ranks  of  society 
beheld  it  with  disgust  and  alarm. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  party,  was  Mr.  Fox,  the  eloquent  and  illustrious 
champion  of  universal  freedom.  Descended  from  a  noble  family,  he  in- 
herited the  love  of  liberty,  and  by  the  impetuous  torrent  of  his  eloquence 
long  maintained  his  place  as  leader  of  the  opposition  of  the  Briti.sh  Empire. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  the  leader  of  the  second  party,  which,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution,  was  in  full  possession  of  the  government 
and  had  a  decided  majority  in  l)oth  houses  of  Parliament.  Modern  his- 
tory can  scarcely  furnish  another  character  of  such  eminence.     His  early 
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career  waa  dislinguiflhed  by  the  sentiments  and  principles  inherited  from 
his  Tather,  ihe  first  Lord  Chaiham,  and  his  great  abilities  gave  him  from 
the  outset  a  prominenl  place  in  Parliament.  On  the  12th  of  January, 
1784,  before  he  vas  jive~and~lwnUy  years  of  age,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  aa  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  never  did  a 
more  arduous  struggle  await  a  minister.  The  opposition,  led  by  the 
impetuous  energy  of  Fox,  aided  by  the  experience,  influence  and  admi- 
rable temper  of  Lord  North,  possessed  at  that  time  a  large  majority  in 
ihe  lower  House,  and  they  treated  wiih  the  utmost  seom  this  attempt  of  a 
young  man  of  four-and-tweniy  todisposses  them  of  the  government.  Bill 
it  was  soon  evident  that  Pitt's  transcendent  talents  were  equal  to  the  task. 
Invincible  in  resolution,  cool  in  danger,  fertile  in  resource,  powerful  in 
debate,  and  possessed  of  a  moral  courage  which  nothing  could  overcome, 
Pitt  eshibited  a  combination  of  great  qualities  which,  for  political  contest, 
was  never  excelled ;  he  successfully  withstood  the  most  formidable  par- 
liamentary majority  which  had  appeared  in  England  since  the  days  of 
Cromwell,  and  ultimately  remained  victorious  in  the  struggle. 

Mr.  Burke  was  Ihe  leader  of  a  third  party  composed  of  the  old  Whigs 
who  supported  the  principles  of  the  English,  but  opposed  those  of  Ihe 
French,  Revolution.  This  celebrated  man  had  long  stood  side  by  side 
with  Mr.  Fox  in  the  opposition,  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Revolution,  he  took  part  with  the  government.  With  great  political  saga- 
city he  exerted  his  talents  to  oppose  the  levelling  principles  which  that 
convulsion  introduced ;  and  his  work  on  that  subject  produced  a  greater 
impressioQ  on  the  public  mind  than,  perhaps,  any  other  book  which  has 
yet  appeared  in  the  world.  It  abounda  in  eloquent  passages  and  profound 
wisdom ;  but  vast  as  was  its  influence,  and  unrivalled  as  was  its  reputa- 
tion, its  value  was  not  fully  imderatood  till  the  progress  of  events  demon-- 
etrated  the  justice  of  its  principles.  The  division  on  tins  vital  question  for 
ever  alienated  these  two  illustrious  men  from  each  other,  and  drew  tears 
?'  ihimbothoflhemin  the  House  ofCommons  where  it  took  place:  astrikiofr 
Kitten  of  the  effects  which  the  Revolution,  out  of  its  immediate  sphere, 
■..produced  on  the  charities  of  private  life,  and  of  the  variance  which  it 
occasioned  in  the  bosom  of  families  and  between  friendships  that  "had 
Mood  the  strain  of  a  whole  life." 

Austria  was  the  most  formidable  rival  of  the  French  Republic  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  This  groat  empire,  containing  at  the  time  nearly 
.twenty  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  having  a  revenue  of  ninety  millions 
..of  florins,  held  the  richest  and  most  fertile  districts  of  Europe  among  ita 
v^prorinces.  The  possession  of  the  Low  Countries  gave  Austria  an  advanced 
''foat  immediately  in  contact  with  the  French  frontier,  while  the  mountains 
of  the  Tyrol  formed  a  vast  fortress,  garrisoned  by  an  attached  and  war- 
like people,  and  placed  at  a  salient  angle  between  Germany  and  Italy. 
Her  armies,  numerous  and  highly  disciplined,  had  acquired  great  renown 
in  the  wars  of  Maria  Theresa  and  maintained  a  creditable  position,  under 
Dauu  and  Laudohn,  in  the  acientifio  campaigns  with  the  Great  Frederio. 
Her  government,  nominally  a  monarchy,  but  really  an  oligarchy  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  nobles,  possessed  all  that  firmness  and  tenacity  of 
ptirpose  for  which  aristocratic  powers  have  always  been  distingui^ed, 
and  which,  under  unparalleled  diflicuUies  and  disaslers.  at  last  brought 
her  successfully  through  the  long  struggle  in  which  she  was  soon 
afterward  engaged.     The  Austrian  forces,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
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war,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  infantry,  thirty. fi»e 
thousand  cavalry,  and  one  hundred  thousand  artillery;  while  the  extent 
0*"  lh«>  empire  and  the  warlike  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  furnished  inex- 
haustible resources  for  the  maintenance  of  the  coniesl. 

The  military  strengih  of  Prussia,  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  which 
its  resources  would  admit,  by  the  genius  of  the  great  Frederic,  rendered 
this  oDce  inconsiderable  kin^om  a  firsl-ratc  power  on  the  Conlinenl.  Its 
■rmy,  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  strong,  including  thiny-fivp  thou- 
sand  cavalry,  was  in  the  beat  state  of  discipline  and  equipment;  and  this 
force,  considerable  as  it  was,  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  strength  of 
the  kingdom.  By  an  admirable  system  of  organization,  the  whole  of  ihe 
PrussisD  youth  were  compelled  to  sen'e  a  limited  number  of  years  in  the 
army,  so  that  not  only  was  a  taste  for  military  habits  universally  diffused, 
hut  the  country  always  possessed  an  immense  reserve  of  experienced 
troops  who  might  in  any  emergency  be  called  lo  its  defence.  The  stales 
which  composed  the  Prussian  monarchy  were  by  no  means  so  coherent 
as  those  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  Nature  had  traced  out  for  ihem  no 
limits  like  the  Rhine,  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees,  to  designate  their  boun- 
daries; no  great  rivers  or  mountain  chains  protected  their  frontiers;  and 
few  fortified  towns  guarded  them  from  the  incursions  of  the  military 
nationa  by  which  they  were  environed.  Their  surface  consisted  of  four- 
teen thousand  square  leagues,  and  their  population  amounted  to  nearly 
eight  millions,  composed  of  different  races,  professing  diHercnt  creeds  and 
speaking  different  languages.  Toward  Russia  and  Austrian  Poland,  a 
frontier  of  two  hundred  leagues  was  desliluie  of  places  of  defence  ;  Sile- 
sia, alone,  enjoyed  the  double  advantage  of  three  lines  of  fortresses  and 
llie  strongest  natural  barriers.  The  national  security  rested  entirely  on 
the  army  and  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants.  The  government  was  a 
military  despotism,  and  the  liberty  of  ihe  press  was  unknown ;  neverthe- 
less, the  public  administration  was  tempered  by  the  wisdom  and  benefi- 
ccnc«  of  its  slate-policy.  In  no  country  of  Europe  were  private  rights 
more  thoroughly  respected,  or  justice  more  rigidly  observed,  than  in  the 
courts  and  domestic  government  of  Prussia. 

The  immense  Empire  of  Russia — comprehending  nearly  half  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  backed  by  inaccessible  regions  of  frost,  secured  from  invasion 
by  the  extent  of  its  surface  and  the  severity  of  its  climate,  inhabited  by  a 
patient  and  indomitable  race  who  were  ever  ready  to  exchange  the  luxu- 
ries  and  adventure  of  the  south  for  the  hardships  and  monotony  of  the 
north — was  daily  becoming  formidable  lo  the  liberties  of  Europe.  The 
infantry  of  Russia  had  long  been  celebrated  for  ils  immovable  firmnesB ; 
and  the  cavalry,  though  inferior  to  its  present  slate  of  discipline  and  equip- 
ment, was  inured  to  service  in  the  war  with  the  Turks,  and  mounted  on 
n  hardy  and  admirable  race  of  horses.  The  artillery  was  more  distin- 
guished for  the  obstinate  valor  of  its  men,  than  for  ihe  condition  of  its 
ffuna.  The  armies  were  recruited  by  a  certain  proportion  of  conscripts 
drawn  from  every  hundred  of  male  inhabitants;  a  mode  of  supply  in  a 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  population,  that  was  not  easily  exhausted. 
The  entire  force  in  1792  amounled  to  Iwo  hundred  thousand  men,  exclu- 

*  of  ihe  youth  of  the  military  colonies,  and  of  the  well-known  Cossacks 

of  llie  Don.     This  irregular  force,  composed  of  the  pastoral  tribes  in  the 

southern  provinces  of  the  Empire,  was  a  very  slight  expense  to  the  govem- 

vos  necessary  only  to  issue  an  order  for  a  certain  number  of  these 
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hardy  bands  to  take  the  field,  and  crowds  of  active  young  men  appeared, 
equipped  at  their  awn  cost,  mounted  on  small  but  indefatigable  horses,  and 
ready  to  undergo  all  the  hardships  of  war.  Gifted  with  the  individual 
intelligence  which  belongs  to  the  pastoral  and  savage  characler,  and  yet 
subjected  to  a  certain  degree  of  discipline,  they  were  the  best  light  troops 
in  the  world,  and  were  more  formidable  to  a  retreating  army  than  the 
bravest  of  French  or  Ruasiau  dragoons.  The  population  of  Russia,  in 
Europe  alone,  was  nearly  thirty-five  millions,  and  was  increasing  at  a 
rate  which  doubled  its  numbers  in  forty  years:  this  supply  of  inhabitants 
wirh  the  other  resources  of  the  Empire,  enabled  her  lo  bear  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  approaching  conflict. 

Sweden  was  too  remote  from  the  scene  of  European  strife  to  have  much 
weight  in  the  political  scale.  She  had  recently,  however,  concluded  a 
glorious  war  with  her  powerful  neighbor,  Russia ;  for  her  arms,  in  alliance 
with  the  arms  of  Turkey,  had  laken  the  Russian  forces  by  surprise,  and 
Guatavus,  her  king,  extricating  himself  by  a  desperate  ejterlion  of  valor 
from  a  perilous  situation,  had  destroyed  the  Russian  fleet  and  gained  ft 

great  victory  so  near  to  St.  Petersburg  that  the  sound  of  his  cannon  wa^ 
eard  in  the  palace  of  the  empress.  Catherine  hastened  to  be  rid  of  ihe 
Swedish  war  by  offering  advantageous  terms  to  her  brave  antagonist,  and 
Hallered  him  to  accept  them  by  representing  that  the  efforts  of  all  sove- 
reigns should  now  be  directed  toward  resisting  the  progress  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  that  he  alone  was  worthy  to  head  the  enterprise. 

Placed  OD  the  other  extremity  of  the  Russian  dominions,  the  forces  of 
Turkey  were  still  lesscapableof  affecting  the  balance  of  European  power; 
her  troops,  too,  though  formidable  among  their  native  defences  to  an  in- 
vading army,  were  comparatively  inefficient,  when  removed  from  their 
own  fields  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  better  disciplined  armies  of 
other  European  states. 

The  political  importance  of  Italy  had  sunk  almost  as  low  as  that  of 
Turkey.  Inhabiting  the  finest  country  in  Europe — a  country  blessed 
with  the  richest  plains  and  most  fruitful  mountains,  defended  from  inva 
Kion  by  the  encircling  sea  and  the  frozen  Alps,  venerated  also  from  the 
recollections  of  ancient  greatness  and  from  its  containing  the  cradle  of 
modern  freedom — the  people  of  Italy  were  yet  as  dust  in  the  scale  of 
'    nations. 

The  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  partook 
more  of  the  characler  of  its  northern  than  its  southern  neighbors.  Its 
soldiers,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  Liguria,  or  the 
maritime  Alps,  were  brave,  docile  and  enterprising,  and,  under  Victor 
Amadeus,  had  risen  to  the  highest  distinction  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.  The  regular  army  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  infantry  and 
three  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry ;  and  the  government  could,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  summon  to  its  support  fifteen  thousand  militia  who,  in  defend. 
ing  their  mountain  passes,  rivalled  the  best  troops  in  Europe.  They 
were  chiefly  employed  during  the  war  in  guarding  fortresses ;  and  the 
numberof  these,  joined  to  the  natural  strength  of  ihc  country  and  its  posi- 
tion important  as  holding  the  keys  of  the  great  passes  of  the  Alps,  gave 
this  stale  a  degree  of  military  consequence  beyond  what  could  have  been 
anticipated  from  its  mere  physical  strength. 

Sunk  in  obscure  marshes,  crushed  by  the  naval  supremacy  of  England, 
and  cooped  up  in  a  corner  of  Europe,  Holland  had  become  a  compara- 
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tiTely  inaignifioant  power.  Its  army  still  consisted  of  forty  thousand  men 
and  its  fortified  towns  and  means  of  inundation  showed  the  same  ability 
of  defence  as  had  formerly  been  exerted ;  but  the  resolution  of  the  people 
was  far  inferior  to  the  strength  of  their  position. 

The  peasantry  of  Switzerland,  on  the  other  hand,  cradled  in  snowy 
mountains,  tilling  a  sterile  soil  and  habituated  to  hardships,  exhibited  at 
this  time  the  same  characteristics  which  have  always  rendered  them  cele* 
hratcd  in  European  wars.  Their  lives  were  as  simple,  their  courage  as 
undaunted  and  their  patriotism  as  warm  as  were  those  of  their  ancestors 
who  fell  at  Morat  or  Morgarten :  but  as  their  troops  did  not  exceed  thirty- 
eight  thousand  in  number,  they  could  take  little  active  part  in  the  great 
contests  that  agitated  the  plains  of  Europe. 

The  people  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  were  able  to  assume  a  more  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  strife  for  European  freedom.  This  singular 
and  mixed  race,  united  to  the  tenacity  of  purpose  which  marked  the 
Grothic,  the  fiery  enterprise  that  characterized  the  Moorish  blood :  cen- 
turies of  almost  unbroken  repose  had  neither  extinguished  the  one  nor 
abated  the  other ;  and  Napoleon,  at  a  later  day,  erroneously  judged  the 
temper  of  her  people  when  he  measured  it  by  the  inglorious  reigns  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty.  Her  national  strength  had  indeed  declined,  by  reason 
of  the  accumulation  of  estates  in  the  hands  of  noble  families  who  were 
degenerated  by  long-continued  intermarriages,  and  of  the  predominant 
influence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  :  but  the  courage  and  prowess  of  her 
peasantry  were  unimpaired  and  her  ability  to  repel  invasion  was  signally 
proved  in  many  instances  durinrir  the  war.  The  nominal  military  strength 
of  Spain  was  one  hundi*ed  and  forty  thousand  men  ;  but  this  force  was 
far  from  being  effective  ;  and  in  the  first  campaigns  she  was  not  able  to 
muster  eighty  thousand  combatants. 

The  forces  of  France  destined  to  contend  with  this  immense  aggregate 
of  military  strength,  were  far  from  being  considerable  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  struggle.  The  infantry  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men,  the  cavalry  of  thirty-five  thousand,  and  the  artillery  often 
thousand.  During  the  first  stormy  period  of  the  Revolution,  the  discipline 
of  the  troops  had  declined  ;  and  the  custom  of  each  man's  judging  for  him. 
self  had  introduced  into  the  army  a  degree  of  license  wholly  inconsistent 
with  military  subordination.  These  defects,  however,  were  speedily 
remedied  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  Convention. 

In  contemplation  of  the  approaching  contest,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  was  concluded  on  the  7th  of  February,  1792,  between 
Sweden  and  Austria ;  but,  it  seemed  that  Providence  was  preparing  a 
new  race  of  actors  for  the  mighty  .«*ccnes  now  to  be  performed ;  for  Leo- 
pold of  Austria  died  on  the  1st  of  March  following ;  and  on  the  16th  of 
the  same  month,  Gustavus  was  assassinated  at  a  masked  ball. 

Leopold  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis,  then  but  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  whose  reign  was  the  most  eventful,  the  most  disastrous,  and  ulti- 
mately the  most  glorious  in  the  Austrian  annals.  His  first  measures 
were  popular  and  judicious ;  Kaunitz  was  continued  as  prime-minister, 
and  with  him  were  associated  in  the  cabinet.  Marshal  Lascy  and  Count 
Francis  Colloredo.  He  suppressed  those  articles  in  the  journals  which 
loaded  him  with  praise,  observing,  "  It  is  by  my  future  conduct  that  I 
am  to  be  judged  worthy  of  praise  or  blame."  When  the  list  of  pension- 
ers was  submitted  to  his  inspection,  he  erased  the  name  of  his  mother, 
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Baying  that  it  was  not  becoming  for  her  to  be  dependent  on  the  bounty  of 
the  state. 

Hitherto,  Groat  Britain  had  observed  a  strict  neutrality  toward  France, 
but  the  progress  of  cvrnti?  soon  forced  her  to  a  change  of  policy.  The 
10th  of  August  came ;  the  French  throne  was  overturned ;  the  royal 
family  imprisoned ;  and  the  massacres  of  September  stained  Paris  with 
blood.  In  the  frenzy  of  their  democratic  fury,  and  intoxicated  with  suc- 
cess, the  Revolutionary  party  adopted  measures  incompatible  with  the 
peace  of  other  states.  A  Jacobin  club  of  twelve  hundred  members  was 
established  at  Chamberry,  in  Savoy,  and  one  hundred  of  its  most  active 
individuals  were  selected  as  travelling  missionaries  <<  armed  with  the 
torch  of  reason  and  liberty,  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  Savoyards 
on  their  regeneration  and  imprescriptible  rights. '^  An  address  was  voted 
by  this  club  to  the  French  Convention  as  "legislators  of  the  world,"  and 
received  by  them  on  the  20th  of  October,  1792.  They  ordered  it  to  be 
translated  into  the  English,  Spanish  and  German  languages.  The  rebel- 
lious Savoyards  next  formed  a  Convention,  in  imitation  of  that  of  France, 
and  offered  to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  great  Republic.  The 
French  Convention  promptly  accepted  the  proffered  dominion  of  Savoy, 
and  united  it  to  the  Republic  under  the  name  of  the  Department  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  seizure  of  Savoy  was  followed  by  that  of  Nice  with  its  ter- 
ritory,  and  Monaco ;  these  were  styled  the  Department  of  the  maritime 
Alps.  Italy  was  the  next  object  of  attack,  and  Piedmont  the  first  point 
assailed.  To  facilitate  the  work,  a  French  fleet  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay 
of  Genoa,  and  a  Jacobin  club  was  established  in  that  city.  Kellerman, 
on  assuming  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  informed  his  soldiers 
that  he  "  had  orders  to  conquer  Rome,  and  the  orders  should  be  obeyed." 
The  French  ambassador  at  Rome  was  in  the  mean  time  so  active  in  urg 
ing  the  po()])Ie  to  insurrection,  that,  when  proceeding  in  his  carriage  to  one 
of  his  conforonces,  he  was  seized  by  the  mob,  at  whom  he  had  discharged 
a  pistol,  and  was  murdered  in  the  streets.  Switzerland,  too,  and  the 
smaller  German  principalities,  were  subjected  to  insult  or  sequestration. 
Finally,  on  the  19th  of  November,  a  decree  was  unanimously  passed  by 
the  Convention,  which  openly  placed  the  French  Republic  at  war  with 
all  established  governments. 

These  unprecedented  and  alarming  proceedings,  joined  to  the  rapid 
increase  and  treasonable  language  of  the  Jacobin  societies  in  England, 
excited  a  general  disquietude  in  that  country ;  and  af\er  some  time  spent 
in  correspondence  with  the  French  government,  matters  were  brought  to 
a  crisis  by  the  execution  of  Louis.  As  there  was  now  no  longer  even  the 
shadow  of  a  government  in  the  French  capital  with  which  to  maintain  a 
diplomatic  intercourse,  the  French  minister  was  notified  to  quit  the  Brit- 
ish dominions  within  eight  days;  and  on  the  Srd  of  February,  1793,  the 
French  Ci)nvention  declared  war  against  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

CAMPAIGN   OP   1792. 

Aftbi  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  for  war,  and  the  forced  declaration 
of  Louis  to  that  effect,  in  April,  1792,  three  considerable  armies  were 
ordered  to  be  formed.  In  the  north.  Marshal  Rochambeau  commanded 
forty  thousand  infantry  and  eight  thousand  cavalry,  cantoned  from  Dun* 
kirk  to  Phillipville.  In  the  centre.  La  Fayette  was  stationed  with  forty- 
five  thousand  infantry  and  seven  thousand  cavalry,  from  Phillipville  to 
Lautre ;  while  Marshal  Luckncr,  with  thirty-five  thousand  infantry  and 
eight  thousand  cavalry,  observed  the  course  of  the  Rhine  from  Bale  to 
Lauterburg.  In  the  south,  Greneral  Montesquieu,  with  fifty  thousand 
men,  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  line  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
course  of  the  Rhone.  But  these  armies,  however  formidable  their  num- 
bers may  sound,  were  as  yet  very  inefficient,  as  the  license  of  the  Revo* 
lution  had  impaired  their  discipline,  and  destroyed  their  respect  and 
confidence  in  their  commanders. 

To  oppose  these  forces,  however,  the  allies  made  but  an  indifferent  de- 
monstration. Fifly  thousand  Prussians  and  sixty-five  thousand  Austrians 
and  Hessians  were  all  that  could  at  first  be  mustered  at  various  points  for 
the  invasion  of  France. 

Encouraged  by  the  inconsiderable  Austrian  force  in  the  Low  Countries^ 
the  French  resolved  to  invade  Flanders  in  four  columns,  and  on  the  28th 
of  April,  1792,  put  themselves  in  motion ;  but  in  every  direction  they  were 
routed  by  the  Austrians  at  the  first  onset,  so  that  the  corps  destined  to 
advance  to  Furnes  fell  back  on  hearing  of  these  reverses,  and  Greneral 
La  Fayette  judged  it  prudent  to  suspend  the  movement  of  his  whole  army 
and  retire  to  his  camp  at  Rancennes. 

The  extreme  facility  with  which  this  invasion  of  Flanders  was  repelled, 
astonished  all  Europe.  The  Prussians  conceived  the  utmost  contempt  for 
their  new  opponents,  and  it  is  curious  to  recur  to  the  sentiments  they 
expressed  on  the  occasion.  *'Do  not  buy  too  many  horses,"  said  the 
minister  Bischoffswerder,  to  several  officers  of  rank  ;  *'  the  farce  will  not 
last  lone;  the  army  of  lawyers  will  soon  be  annihilated." 

The  Jacobins  and  war  party  at  Paris,  though  extremely  disconcerted 
by  these  disasters,  had  the  address  to  conceal  their  apprehensions,  and 
denounced  the  severest  penalties  against  the  real  or  supposed  authors  of 
the  national  disgrace.  Energetic  measures  were  taken  to  reenforce  the 
armies.  Rochambeau  was  dismissed  and  Luckner  ordered  to  take  his  com- 
mand and  resume  offensive  operations.  But  this  feeble  and  irresolute  old 
man  was  ill  qualified  to  restore  the  confidence  or  efficiency  of  the  army. 
He  was  defeated  in  his  first  movement,  and  at  the  same  time  La  Fayette 
met  with  a  signal  overthrow.  These  events  naturally  increased  the 
presumption  of  the  allies,  and  rendered  them  indifferent  about  pressing  on 
with  energy  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  allied  army,  was  alone  adequately 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  campaign,  and  strongly  urged  tbe 
necessity  of  hastening  their  operations  before  the  French  oould  reoover 
fipom  their  diaoonifiture  and  alarm. 
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Od  the  S5th  of  July,  the  King  of  Prussia  joined  the  army,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  proclamation,  already  referred  to  in  Chapter  II.,  was  issued 
in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick ;  though  it  was  not  drawn  up  by 
him,  and  he  strenuously  denounced  its  impolicy.  On  the  dOth  of  July, 
the  whole  army  broke  up  and  entered  the  French  territory. 

A  triple  barrier  defended  the  eastern  frontier  of  France,  and  the  line 
of  march  proposed  by  the  allies  lay  through  the  centre  of  the  chain :  there 
were  but  three  fortresses  on  this  line,  Sedan,  Longwy  and  Verdun,  all 
at  that  time  in  a  wretched  condition,  after  which  nothing  but  fertile  plains 
interposed  between  the  invaders  and  Paris.  Under  these  circumstances, 
a  powerful  attack  and  rapid  advance  seemed  the  most  prudent  and  effectual 
means  of  terminating  the  campaign ;  and  so  it  must  have  proved,  had  the 
allies  displayed  an  energy  adequate  to  the  emergency.  They  advanced, 
indeed,  but  with  inexplicable  slowness  and  timidity;  took  the  fortress 
of  Longwy  after  a  three  days'  siege,  received  intelligence  of  the  flight 
of  La  Fayette  from  his  army,  and  at  the  end  of  six  days  invested  Verdun. 
This  fortress  capitulated  on  the  2nd  of  September.  Sedan  and  the  forest 
of  Argonne  in  its  neighborhood  were  now  the  only  impediments  on  the 
road  to  Paris.  But  the  successes  of  the  allies,  great  in  effect,  though 
trivial  as  military  achievements,  only  increased  their  inactivity.  They 
lingered  around  Verdun  until  Dumourier,  who  was  dispatched  from  the 
Assembly  to  take  command  of  the  army,  had  occupied  Sedan  and  the 
passes  of  the  forest  with  twenty-five  thousand  men.  Yet  though  a  golden 
opportunity  was  thus  wantonly  thrown  away,  the  allies  displayed  more 
activity  and  military  conduct  in  the  sequel. 

As  it  was  now  impossible  to  pursue  his  original  line  of  advance  or  dis- 
lodge Dumourier  by  an  attack  in  front,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  moved  a 
part  of  his  forces  to  Landres  in  order  to  turn  the  left  of  the  French  posi- 
tion. This  compelled  Dumourier  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  right  wing 
(which  occupied  the  Croix  au  Bois,  one  of  the  five  passes  of  the  forest,)  in 
order  to  reenforce  his  left ;  when  Clairfait,  finding  the  defences  of  the 
Croix  au  Bois  thus  weakened,  pushed  on  with  a  strong  body  of  allies  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  pass:  by  this  means,  the  allies  were  enabled 
to  threaten  the  rear  of  the  French  and  disturb  their  communications  with 
the  capital.  Dumourier  was  now  forced  to  retreat  with  a  part  of  hia 
army  to  St.  M^n6hould ;  but  he  still  held  the  two  most  important  passes 
of  the  Argonne  (Islcttes  and  Chalade,)  and  France  had  gained  time  to 
bring  new  forces  into  the  field.  Dumourier  fortified  his  position  at  St. 
M6n^hould,  and  was  soon  joined  by  two  considerable  auxiliary  armies 
under  Kellerman  and  Boumonville,  which  raised  the  numbers  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Republicans  to  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  invaders. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  after  learning  the  movements  of  Dumourier, 
put  his  troops  in  motion,  advanced  through  the  unguarded  defiles  of  the 
forest,  and  took  post  between  the  French  army  and  Paris.  The  hostile 
forces  were  now  in  a  singular  position :  the  allies  faced  toward  the  Rhine, 
with  their  rear  on  Champagne ;  while  the  French  rear  was  at  tlie  forest 
of  Argonne,  and  their  front  toward  their  own  capital.  An  action  imme- 
diately ensued  on  the  field  of  Valmy,  in  whi^h  the  allies  had  the  advan- 
tage, but  they  did  not  follow  it  up,  and  the  contending  parties  withdrew 
at  nightfall  to  their  original  positions.  But  it  is  with  an  invading  army 
■8  with  an  insurrection ;  an  indecisive  action  is  equivalent  to  a  defeat. 
This  aflTair  was  merely  a  cannonade ;  the  loss  on  both  sides  did  not  exceed 
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eight  hundred  men,  yet  it  produced  on  the  allies  the  effect  of  an  overthrow : 
it  proved  that  the  French  troops  could  endure  fire  with  steadiness,  and 
repel  an  assault  with  bravery ;  and  it  destroyed  the  illusion  under  which 
both  armies  had  hitherto  labored — namely,  that  the  allied  troops,  when 
joined  on  equal  terms,  were  superior  to  the  French.  Indeed,  the  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  both  in  this  action  and  in  the  movements  which 
for  three  weeks  preceded  it,  would  be  altogether  inexplicable,  if  the 
external  aspect  of  the  military  events  were  alone  considered.  The  truth 
Is,  as  it  was  afterward  revealed,  that  during  this  time  a  secret  negotiation 
was  depending  between  the  Duke  and  Dumourier,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  obtaining  the  recognition  by  Dumourier  of  the  constitutional 
throne,  and  to  accomplish  a  junction  between  his  force  and  the  allies  to 
sustain  it.  The  Duke  was  quite  sincere  in  this  project,  but  it  soon  ap- 
peared  that  Dumourier  was  not,  and  he  had  encouraged  the  proposal  and 
protracted  the  negotiations  merely  to  gain  time  for  the  better  organization 
of  his  forces.  This  accounts  for  the  Duke's  partial  operations  at  Valmy ; 
he  was  fearful  by  a  decided  battle  and  probable  victory  of  converting  a 
promised  ally  into  fi,n  irreconcileable  opponent. 

No  sooner  was  the  action  terminated,  than  the  interchange  of  secret  mes* 
sengers  became  more  active  than  ever.  Lombard,  the  private  secretary 
of  tne  Duke,  allowed  himself  to  be  made  prisoner  in  disguise,  and  con- 
ducted the  negotiation.  The  Duke  insisted  on  the  immediate  liberation  of 
the  French  king,  and  the  re^stablishment  of  a  constitutional  monarchy ; 
while  Dumourier  avowed  that,  anxious  as  he  was  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jects,  he  could  not  hope  to  bring  the  Convention  to  such  a  decision  until 
the  allies  should  first  evacuate  the  French  territory ;  and  he  reasoned  tliat 
afler  rendering  such  signal  service  to  his  government,  they  would  natu- 
rally  yield  to  his  influence  in  behalf  of  the  king:  on  the  other  hand,  should 
the  allies  refuse  this  preliminary  condition,  he  would  throw  all  his  energies 
into  the  scale  of  war,  which,  with  his  present  reenforcements,  he  was  well 
able  to  maintain.  Besides,  were  the  contest  continued,  the  lives  of  the 
king  and  the  whole  royal  family  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  resentment  of 
the  Convention. 

These  representations  were  so  well  put  by  Dumourier  and  sustained  by 
such  able  arguments,  that  the  allies  afler  some  discussion,  in  which  the 
King  of  Prussia  strenuously  opposed  the  plan  of  Dumourier,  finally  con- 
sented to  retreat ;  agreeing  to  evacuate  the  fortresses  they  had  taken,  on 
condition  of  being  unmolested  on  their  homeward  march.  They  were  not 
long  in  discovering  that  they  had  been  trifled  with ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
they  had  lost  all  their  advantages,  and  the  French  frontier  was  put  in  a 
state  of  defence. 

Dumourier,  having  thus  foiled  the  enemy  by  diplomacy  and  relieved  the 
country  from  the  danger  that  threatened  it  on  the  east,  found  himself  at 
liberty  to  make  a  new  attempt  on  Flanders. 

While  these  decisive  events  were  taking  place  in  the  central  provinces, 
operations  of  minor  importance,  though  material  to  the  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign, were  going  on  in  Alsace  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  French 
camp  at  Maulde  was  broken  up,  and  a  retreat  commenced  toward  the 
camp  at  Bruill6,  a  strong  position  in  the  rear :  but  in  executing  this  move- 
ment, they  were,  on  the  14th  of  September,  attacked  and  completely 
routed  by  the  Austrians.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Archduke 
Albert,  with  a  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  undertook  the  siege  of 
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Lisle,  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Europe,  and  which,  in  1708,  had  made 
a  glorious  defence  against  the  united  armies  of  Eugene  and  Marlboroufffa. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  ten  thousand  men,  who,  with  their  commaiuferi 
a  man  of  courage  and  ability,  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Republic. 
In  this  case,  little  success  could  be  anticipated  from  a  regular  siege,  but 
the  Austrians  endeavored  to  intimidate  the  garrison  by  a  bombardnventy 
which  was  continued  night  and  day  for  a  whole  week.  The  soldiers, 
however,  in  their  bomb-proof  casements,  were  secure  from  this  terrible 
storm  which  fell  with  desolating  effect  on  the  inhabitants :  and  soon  after, 
the  arrival  of  General  Lamartiliere  and  the  approach  of  Dumourier  forced 
the  Austrians  to  raise  the  siege  and  withdraw  from  France.  This  afiair, 
also,  estimated  by  its  results,  was  regarded  as  a  glorious  triumph  to  the 
French  arms,  and  inspired  the  Republican  troops  with  new  energy. 
Meanwhile,  General  Custine,  who  was  posted  near  Landau  with  seventeen 
thousand  Frenchmen,  undertook  an  offensive  movement  against  Spires, 
where  the  allies  had  collected  large  magazines.  By  a  rapid  advance,  he 
surrounded  and  made  prisoners  a  corps  of  three  thousand  men — an  event 
that  led  to  the  immediate  capture  of  Spires,  Worms  and  Frankenthal. 
Custine  next  moved,  at  the  head  of  an  army  now  reen forced  to  twenty-two 
thousand  men,  against  Mayence.  He  invested  that  important  fortress  on 
the  19th  of  October  and  on  the  21st,  by  reason  of  Jacobin  influence  and 
defection  in  the  garrison,  it  was  forced  to  capitulate.  The  allies  thus 
lost  their  only  fortified  post  on  the  Rhine. 

Dumourier  now  advanced  upon  Flanders  at  the  head  of  a  central  force 
of  forty  thousand  men,  in  the  highest  spirits  and  anticipating  nothing 
but  triumph  :  while  three  auxiliary  armies  moved  in  the  same  direction, 
amounting  together  to  sixty  thousand  men. 

The  Austrians  could  bring  to  oppose  Dumourier  but  eighteen  thousand 
men  :  they  were,  however,  intrenched  at  the  village  of  Jemappes  behind 
fourteen  redoubts  strengthened  by  all  the  resources  of  art  and  armed  by 
nearly  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  :  it  was  thought  that  the  difference 
in  position  of  the  respective  armies  nearly  atoned  for  their  disparity  in 
numbers,  and  both  parties,  with  equal  confidence,  resolved  on  a  general 
action. 

The  battle  commenced  at  daybreak  on  the  6th  of  November.  General 
Bournonville  led  the  first  attack  against  the  village  of  Cuesmes,on  the  Aus- 
trian lef\.  A  sustained  fire  of  artillery  for  a  time  arrested  his  efforts,  but 
at  length  the  flank  of  Jemappes  was  turned  and  the  redoubts  on  the  left 
of  the  Austrian  position  were  carried  by  an  impetuous  assault  of  the 
French  infantry.  Dumourier  seized  this  moment  to  bring  his  whole 
centre  against  the  front  of  Jemappes.  He  moved  on  rapidly  and  with 
little  loss  till  he  reached  the  village,  where  his  columns  were  disturbed  and 
thrown  into  some  confusion  by  a  flank  charge  of  the  imperial  cavalry, 
wliile  the  leading  battalions,  checked  by  a  tremendous  fire  of  grapeshot, 
were  beginning  to  waver  at  the  foot  of  the  redoubts.  In  this  extremity,  a 
yoimg  general,  rallying  the  broken  regiments  into  one  column,  plaiced 
himself  at  its  head,  and  renewed  the  attack  with  such  spirit  that  the  vil- 
lage  and  redoubts  were  carried  and  the  Austrians  driven  at  once  from  their 
intrenchments  into  the  centre  of  the  field  beyond.  This  young  officer  was 
the  Duke  de  Chartres,  aflerward  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French. 
Meantime,  Bournonville,  though  at  first  successful  on  the  right,  had  not 
followed  up  his  attack  with  sufficient  vigor;  the  Austrians  had  raUiadf 
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returned  to  the  charge,  and  Boumonville  began,  in  turn,  to  give  ground ; 
when  Dumourier  hastened  to  the  spot  and  rode  along  in  front  of  the  waver- 
ing  columns,  who  received  him  with  cries  ofvive  Dumourier/  The  effect 
was  decisive :  the  Austrians  were  repulsed,  and  the  French  dragoons, 
taking  advantage  of  their  confusion,  charged  home  and  completely  routed 
them.  Dumourier  now  returned  to  the  centre  to  reenforce  the  Duke  de 
Chartres,  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  when  an  aid-de-camp  met  him  with 
the  intelligence  that  the  battle  there,  as  well  as  on  the  left,  was  already 
won  and  the  Austrians  were  retiring  on  all  points  to  Mons.  The  Aus- 
trians lost  in  this  action  five  thousana  men ;  but  they  saved  all  their  artil- 
lery except  fourteen  pieces  and  withdrew  from  the  field  in  good  order. 
The  French  loss  exceeded  six  thousand  men,  but  they  had  gained  a  vic- 
tory which  greatly  increased  the  moral  strength  of  their  army  and  in  fact 
led  to  the  immediate  conquest  of  the  whole  Netherlands ;  for  the  Austrians 
were  so  disheartened  by  the  defeat  of  Jemappes,  that  between  their  own 
want  of  conduct  and  the  Jacobin  influence  which  pervaded  their  garrisons, 
every  fortress  of  the  Low  Countries,  including  Antwerp  and  Namur,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  before  the  middle  of  December. 

But  the  revolutionary  party  in  Flanders,  which  had  contributed  so  much 
to  the  success  of  the  French  arms,  soon  reaped  the  bitter  fruits  of  Repub- 
lican conquest.  The  French  Convention  issued  a  decree  on  the  15th  of 
December,  proclaiming  in  their  conquered  provinces,  *^the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  the  suppression  of  all  the  constituted  authorities,  subsisting 
taxes  and  imposts,  feudal  and  territorial  rights,  the  privileges  of  the  nobility 
and  exclusive  privileges  of  every  description."  Immediately  after  the 
issuing  of  this  decree,  Flanders  was  inundated  by  a  host  of  revolutionary 
agents,  with  "  liberty,"  "  patiuotism,"  and  "  protection  "  on  their  tongues, 
and  violence,  confiscation  and  bloodshed  in  their  measures.  Danton,  La- 
croix  and  Carrier  were  at  the  head  of  this  band ;  and,  infusing  their  own 
infernal  energy  into  their  agents,  they  gave  the  inhabitants  of  Flanders 
a  foretaste  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

The  French  troops,  thus  successful  on  the  northern  and  eastern  frontier, 
and  also  (as  related  at  the  close  of  the  last  Chapter)  in  Piedmont  and 
Savoy  on  the  southeastern  side,  were  destined  to  some  reverses  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  where  the  King  of  Prussia,  by  a  vigorous  assault,  took 
possession  of  Frankfort  and  slew  or  made  prisoners  its  entire  garriaon, 
with  the  exception  of  two  hundred  men.  As  the  season  was  now  far  ad- 
yanced,  however,  this  success  was  not  followed  up,  and  both  armies  went 
into  winter-quarters. 

Thus  terminated  the  campaign  of  1792 ;  a  period  fraught  with  valuable 
instruction  for  the  statesman  and  the  soldier.  The  contagion  of  Repub- 
lican principles  had  gained  for  France  many  conquests,  but  the  severity 
of  Republican  rule  had  rendered  the  delusion  in  the  conquered  provinces 
88  short  lived  as  it  was  fallacious.  The  campaign  which  opened  under 
such  untoward  auspices,  had  been  marked  by  brilliant  success  on  the  part 
of  the  French ;  but  it  was  evident  that  their  conquests  had  exceeded  meir 
atrength,  and  that  at  its  close,  their  affairs  in  many  quarters  were  de- 
clining. The  army  of  Dumourier  fell  mto  the  most  disorderly  state, 
whole  battalions  having  deserted  their  colors  and  returned  home  or  spread 
themselves  as  banditti  over  the  vanquished  territory.  The  armies  of 
Boumonville  and  Custine  were  in  little  better  condition,  their  recent  fkil. 
ores  having  gone  far  to  neutralize  the  eflbct  of  their  previous  sucoev ; 
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while  the  troops  who  had  overrun  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  were  suflMng 
under  the  consequences  of  their  own  plunder  and  devastation  in  the  4i9 
tricts  where  they  were  quartered. 


CHAPTER    V. 

FRENCH   REPUBLIC — ^FROM   THE   DEATH   OF   THE   KINO  TO  THE  FALL   OV 

ROBESPIERRE. 

It  is  necessary,  now,  to  resume  the  narrative  of  events  in  the  Frenol' 
Capital,  where  the  recent  death  of  the  king  had  disappointed  by  itit  results 
the  expectations  of  his  murderers,  and,  by  increasing  their  reciprocal 
hatred,  had  excited  them  to  renew  with  even  aggravated  ferocity  their 
strife  of  violence,  outrage  and  blood. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence  in  Paris — ^the  necessary  result 
of  revolutionary  convulsions — ^had  increased  to  an  alarming  degree  durinft 
the  months  of  February  and  March,  1793.  Dread  of  pillage  and  unwilC 
ingness  of  the  cultivators  to  sell  their  commodities  for  payment  in  the  depre- 
ciated  currency — for  the  issue  of  assignats  was  unlimited  and  confidence 
in  their  value  was  already  destroyed — rendered  abortive  the  efforts  of 
government  to  supply  the  public  necessities.  At  the  same  time,  the  price 
of  every  article  of  consumption  increased  so  greatly  as  to  excite  the  most 
vehement  clamors  among  the  people  and  soon  inflamed  them  to  fury.  A 
tumultuous  body  surrounded  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins  urging  them  to  peti- 
tion  the  Convention  for  a  law  reducing  the  prices  of  provisions,  the  penalty 
of  which  should  be  death.  The  demand  was  refused  ;  and  Marat,  on  tlia 
following  morning,  published  a  violent  tirade  in  his  journal  directly  re- 
commending the  pillage  of  the  shops.  The  populace  were  not  slow  in 
following  his  suggestion,  and  many  shops  were  accordingly  broken  open 
and  ransacked.  All  the  public  bodies  were  filled  with  consternation  at 
these  disorders.  The  shop-keepers  especially,  who  had  been  at  the  first 
such  decided  revolutionists,  were  in  despair  when  anarchy  approached 
their  own  doors. 

In  the  midst  of  this  convulsion,  the  Jacobins,  despite  the  opposition  of 
the  Girondists,  organized  a  Revolutionary  Tribunal  which  was  empowered 
to  "take  cognizance  of  every  attempt  against  liberty,  equality,  the  unity 
and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic,  the  internal  and  external  security  of 
tlie  state,  all  conspiracies  tending  to  the  re^stablishment  of  royalty,  or 
hostile  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  whoever  might  be  the  parties 
accused."  The  memoers  of  the  jury,  the  judges,  and  the  public  accuser 
were  chosen  by  the  Convention  ;  the  Tribunal  decided  on  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  jury ;  the  decision  of  the  court  was  without  appeal ;  and 
the  effects  of  the  condemned  were  confiscated  to  the  Republic.  The  pub- 
lie  accuser  was  Fouquier  Tinville,  and  his  name  soon  became  as  terrible 
as  that  of  Robespierre. 

The  creation  of  this  fearful  Tribunal  gave  the  greatest  alarm  to  the 
Girondists,  and  they  found  it  indispensable  from  mere  self-defence  to  give 
some  check  to  the  mad  career  of  the  Jacobins.    They  accordingly,  by  a 
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great  effort,  caused  Marat  to  be  sent  for  trial  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribu« 
nal,  on  a  charge  of  having  instigated  the  people  to  demand  the  punishment 
of  die  national  representatives.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  destroying 
the  privilege  of  inviolability  of  the  members  of  the  Convention ;  but  the  Ja- 
cobins were  not  idle  in  counteracting  it.  Their  leaders  accompanied 
Marat  to  the  Tribunal,  influenced  its  deliberations,  obtained  his  acquit- 
tal, and  brought  him  back  in  triumph.  An  immense  multitude  followed 
them  to  the  hall,  crowded  into  it. with  shouts,  and  seated  themselves 
in  the  vacant  places  of  the  deputies. 

Defeated  in  this  attempt,  the  Girondists  saw  that  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost  in  making  some  new  organization.  Guadet,  one  of  their  most 
energetic  members,  rose  in  his  place  and  proposed  to  <<  annul  the  author- 
ities of  Paris,  to  replace  the  municipality  by  the  presidents  of  the  Sections, 
to  unite  the  supplementary  members  of  the  Convention  at  Bourges,  and  to 
announce  this  resolution  to  the  departments  by  extraordinary  couriers." 
These  decisive  measures,  if  adopted,  would  have  destroyed  the  designs 
and  influence  of  the  Jacobins ;  but  they  would  also  have  occasioned  a 
civil  war,  and,  by  dividing  the  centre  of  action,  augmented  the  danger  of 
foreign  subjugation.  Barere  saw  this,  and  proposed  *^  a  commission  of 
twelve  persons  to  watch  over  the  designs  of  the  municipality,  to  examine 
into  the  recent  disorders,  and  arrest  their  authors,"  but  he  denotmced  the 
measures  of  Guadet  as  a  virtual  declaration  that  they  were  unequal  to 
combat  the  influence  of  the  municipality.     This  proposal  was  adopted. 

The  Commission  of  Twelve  commenced  their  proceedings  with  vigor. 
They  were  aware  that  a  conspiracy  against  the  Girondists  in  the  Conven- 
tion had  for  some  time  been  organized  in  Paris  by  the  club  of  Cordeliers, 
who  demanded  the  proscription  of  three  hundred  deputies.  The  Commis- 
sion obtained  evidence  of  this  conspiracy  and  arrested  one  of  its  leaders, 
Hebert.  The  municipality  denounced  this  arrest  and  invited  the  people 
to  revolt.  Some  of  the  most  violent  of  the  Revolutionary  Sections  followed 
the  example,  while  the  more  moderate  ones  who  held  out  for  the  Conven- 
tion were  besieged  by  clamorous  bands  of  armed  men. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  a  furious  multitude  assembled  around  the  hall  o^ 
the  Convention,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  bar  of  that  body,  demanding 
in  the  most  threatening  terms  the  suppression  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve 
and  the  liberation  of  Hebert.  Isnani,  president  of  the  Assembly,  a  cour- 
ageous Girondist,  replied  indignantly,  refusing  the  demand  and  averring 
that  if  the  Convention  were  again  to  be  outraged  by  an  armed  faction, 
France  would  rise  as  one  man  to  avenge  their  cause,  Paris  would  be  des- 
troyed, and  strangers  would  soon  inquire  on  which  side  of  the  Seine  it 
formerly  stood. 

For  Uie  time,  the  conspirators  were  baffled  and  forced  to  retire :  but  they 
resolved  to  proceed  to  insurrection.  The  remainder  of  that  day  and  the 
whole  of  the  next  was  spent  in  agitation  and  in  exciting  the  people  by 
inflammatory  harangues ;  and  such  was  their  success,  that  by  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th,  eight-and-twenty  of  the  Sections  were  assembled  to  peti- 
tion  for  the  liberation  of  Hebert.  The  Commission  of  Twelve  could  now 
rely  on  the  armed  force  of  three  Sections  only ;  yet  these  hastened  on  the 
fint  summons  to  the  support  of  the  Convention,  and  ranged  themselves  with 
their  arms  and  artillery  around  the  outside  of  the  hall.  But  an  immense 
multitude  crowded  about  their  ranks ;  cries  of  "  death  to  the  Girondists  P 
raaounded  on  all  sides,  and  the  hearts  of  the  most  resolute  began  to  quaiL 
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Within  the  hall,  the  Girondists  with  difficulty  mamtained  their  ground 
against  the  Jacobins,  until  Garat,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  entered 
and  deprived  them  of  their  last  resource — ^their  position  of  unbending  firm- 
ness.  When  called  on  to  report  the  state  of  Paris,  he  declared  that  he 
could  find  no  evidence  or  appearance  of  a  conspiracy,  and  in  his  judg- 
ment the  Convention  was  threatened  with  no  danger  but  a  mischievous 
spirit  within  themselves  to  create  dissension.  It  is  but  justice  to  Garat 
to  say,  that  he  had  been  deceived  into  making  this  report  by  the  artful 
misrepresentations  of  Pach6,  the  mayor  of  Paris.  Astounded  by  this 
report,  so  entirely  the  reverse  of  what  they  anticipated  and  coming  as  It 
did  from  a  minister  of  their  own  choice,  the  Girondists  were  struck  dumb ; 
the  greater  part  of  them  withdrew  at  once  and  the  courageous  Isnard  was 
forced  to  yield  the  chair  to  Herault  de  Sechelles.  The  motion  was  then 
put,  that  ihe  Commission  of  Twelve  be  abolished  and  Hebert  set  at  liberty : 
it  was  carried  at  midnight  amid  the  shouts  of  the  mob,  who  climbed  over 
the  rails  and  voted  on  the  benches  of  the  Mountain  with  the  Jacobins. 

The  Girondists,  on  the  following  morning,  ashamed  of  their  untimely 
desertion,  assembled  in  force  and  reversed  the  decree  of  the  Jacobins  by 
a  decided  majority.  The  agitation,  which  had  begun  to  subside,  was  now 
renewed  with  increased  violence.  The  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  organized 
a  new  insurrection,  collected  a  large  body  of  armed  men  whom  they 

g laced  under  the  command  of  Henriot,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3 1st  of 
[ay,  marched  to  tlie  Tuileries  where  the  Convention  was  assembled. 
Under  these  auspices,  a  new  petition  was  presented  demanding  the  sup. 
pression  of  the  Commission,  a  law  reducing  the  price  of  bread,  and  the 
proscription  of  twenty-two  leaders  of  the  Gironde.  The  debate  that  en- 
sued was  violent  to  the  last  degree ;  but  the  stem  energy  of  the  Jacobins 
supported  by  the  armed  mob  in  part  prevailed,  and  a  majority  voted  to 
suppress  the  Commission. 

But  the  Revolutionists  had  no  intention  of  stopping  here.  On  the  even- 
ing of  that  day,  Varennes  declared  in  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  that  the 
work  was  only  half  done,  and  that  it  must  be  completed  before  the 
ardor  of  the  people  had  time  to  cool.  Additional  preparations  were  there- 
fore made,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  2nd  of  June,  all  Paris  was  under  arms. 
The  forces  now  assembled  were  formidable  indeed.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon  manned  by  gunners  with  lighted  matches  in  their 
hands,  resembled  rather  the  preliminaries  for  assaulting  a  powerful  for- 
tress than  demonstrations  against  an  unarmed  legislature.  By  ten  o'clock 
the  avenues  to  the  Tuileries  were  blockaded  by  dense  columns  of  artillery, 
and  eighty  thousand  armed  men  surrounded  the  defenceless  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 

Again  the  debate  grew  wild  and  vehement,  and  the  whole  Assembly 
was  in  the  utmost  agitation,  when  Lacroix,  one  of  its  members  and  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Danton,  entered  the  hall  with  a  haggard  air  and  announced 
that  the  troops  at  the  gate  had  refused  to  let  him  pass  out,  and  that  the 
Convention  was  in  fact  imprisoned  within  the  walls  of  the  Tuileries.  With 
these  words,  he  had  unconsciously  pix)claimed  the  secret  of  the  conspira- 
tors :  the  insurrection  was  not  conducted  by  Danton  and  the  Mountain, 
but  by  Robespierre  and  the  municipality.  Danton  rose  at  once  and  pro- 
posed that  the  members  should  go  forth  in  a  body  to  resent  this  insult,  and 
the  president  accordingly  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  whole  Convention. 
They  were  met  by  Henriot  at  the  principal  gate  leading  to  the  Place  du 
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Carrousel,  who  demanded  the  surrender  of  four-and-twenty  of  the  culpable 
deputies.  This  was  indignantly  refused,  when  Henriot  replied  "  Cannon- 
icrs!  to  your  guns!"  Two  guns  charged  with  grapeshot  were  imme- 
diately brought  to  bear  on  the  members  of  the  Convention,  who  instinctively 
shrunk  back,  and  afler  mainly  attempting  to  escape  by  the  other  gates, 
returned  in  dismay  to  the  hall.  Marat  followed  them  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  brigands,  crying,  "  In  the  name  of  the  people,  I  order  you  to 
enter,  deliberate  and  obey !"  When  the  members  were  seated,  Couthon 
rose  and  proposed  that  thirty  of  the  Girondists,  whose  names  he  called 
over,  should  be  put  under  arrest.  A  great  portion  of  the  members  refused 
to  vote,  and  this  suicidal  measure  was  carried  by  the  sole  voice  of  the 
Mountain  and  a  few  of  its  adherents.  The  multitude  now  cheered  and 
dispersed :  their  victory  was  complete ;  the  municipality  of  Paris  had 
overthrown  the  National  Convention. 

The  proscribed  members  were  at  first  put  under  arrest  in  their  own 
houses,  and  several  found  the  means  of  escape  before  the  order  was  issued 
for  their  imprisonment :  but  the  greater  part  were  consigned  to  the  prison 
and  thence  conducted  to  the  scaffold.  The  political  career  of  the  Ginm- 
dists  was  now  terminated :  thenceforward,  they  were  known  only  as  in- 
dividuals by  their  resolute  conduct  in  adversity  and  deatli. 

The  aspect  of  the  Convention,  after  this  event,  was  entirely  changed : 
the  Jacobins  had  absolute  control  of  its  proceedings,  and  all  decrees  pro- 
posed by  them  were  adopted  in  silence  without  any  discussion.  The 
practical  administration  of  affairs  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  S$ifety  which  had  been  created  some  months  before ;  the 
superintendence  of  the  police  was  vested  in  a  Committee  of  General 
Safety ;  while  the  internal  regulation  of  the  city  was  confided  to  the 
municipality  of  Paris.  Each  of  these  departnients  was  invested  with 
despotic  power  and  executed  its  prerogative  with  terrible  energy. 

Opinions  throughout  the  provinces  of  France  were  greatly  divided  at 
this  crisis.  The  magistracy  of  the  cities  had  for  the  most  part,  under  the 
operation  of  universal  suffrage,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins,  and 
tnat  faction  had  organized  clubs  in  almost  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  so 
that  the  preponderance  of  effective  power  was  in  their  hands :  yet  the 
majority  of  numbers  in  France  was  undoubtedly  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  2nd  of  June  threw  the  whole  of  the  southern  depart- 
ments into  a  flame.  At  Lyons,  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux,  violent  agitations 
ensued  and  the  outrage  of  arresting  the  deputies  excited  among  the  Giron- 
dists the  most  lively  indignation.  On  the  13th  of  June,  the  department 
of  Eure  gave  the  signal  of  insurrection,  a  great  part  of  Normandy  followed 
the  example,  and  all  the  departments  of  Brittany  were  in  arms.  In  short, 
so  rapidly  did  the  disaffection  spread,  seventy  departments  were  in  a  state 
of  insurrection  and  but  fifteen  remained  true  to  the  Jacobin  interest. 
The  want  of  an  efficient  organization,  however,  prevented  this  general 
outbreak  from  accomplishing  any  important  result :  and  as  the  Convention 
put  forth  all  its  energies  to  maintain  its  supremacy,  the  insurrection  was 
crushed  almost  as  speedily  as  it  arose. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  thenceforward  exercised  all  the  powers 
of  the  government.  It  appointed  and  dismissed  the  generals,  the  judges 
and  the  juries,  brought  forward  all  public  measures  in  the  Convention  and 
launched  its  thunder  against  every  opposing  faction.  By  means  of  its 
commissioners,  it  ruled  me  provinces,  gsneMa  and  armies  with  absolmc 
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sway ;  and,  soon  after,  the  law  ofsuspected  individuals  placed  the  persona] 
freedom  of  every  subject  at  its  disposal :  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  ren- 
dered it  the  master  of  every  life ;  the  requisitions,  master  of  every  for. 
tune  ;  and  the  accusations  in  the  Convention,  master  of  every  member 
of  the  Legislature. 

The  law  of  suspected  persons  declared  all  those  liable  to  arrest,  who 
"  by  their  conduct,  their  relations,  their  conversation,  or  their  writing, 
have  shown  themselves  the  partisans  of  tyranny  or  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom ;  all  those  who  have  not  discharged  their  debts  to  the  country ;  all 
nobles ;  the  husbands,  wives,  parents,  children,  brothers,  sisters,  or  agents 
of  emigrants  who  have  not  incessantly  manifested  their  devotion  to  the 
Revolution."  Under  this  law,  no  one  had  any  chance  of  safety  but  io 
going  to  the  utmost  length  of  revolutionary  fury. 

The  Revolutionary  Committees  were  declared  the  judges  of  the  persons 
liable  to  arrest.  Their  numbers  augmented  with  frightful  rapidity.  Paris 
soon  had  forty-eight,  and  every  village  throughout  the  country  had  one  or 
more.  Five  hundred  thousand  persons  drawn  from  the  dregs  of  society  to 
serve  on  these  Committees,  disposed  of  the  life  and  liberty  of  every  man 
in  France.  No  better  description  can  be  given  of  the  tyranny  of  these 
despotic  Commissioners  than  is  furnished  by  the  report  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  the  Convention.  *<  Everywhere,"  said  Laplanche,  *^  I  have  made 
terror  the  order  of  the  day ;  everywhere  I  have  imposed  heavy  contribu- 
tions on  the  rich  and  the  aristocrats.  From  Orleans  I  have  extracted  fifty 
thousand  francs;  and  in  two  days  at  Bourges,  I  raised  two  millions* 
Where  I  could  not  appear  in  person,  my  delegates  have  supplied  my 
place.  I  have  dismissed  all  the  Federalists,  dismissed  all  the  suspected, 
put  all  the  Sans  Culottes  in  authority.  I  have  forcibly  married  all  the 
priests,  and  everywhere  electrified  the  hearts  and  inflamed  the  courage 
of  the  people.  I  have  passed  in  review  numerous  battalions  of  the  National 
Guard,  to  confirm  their  Republican  spirit,  and  guillotined  numbers  of  the 
Royalists.  In  a  word,  I  have  completely  fulfilled  my  mandate  and  acted 
everywhere  as  a  warm  partisan  of  the  Mountain  and  faithful  representa- 
tive of  the  Revolution."^ 

To  obliterate  as  far  as  possible  all  former  recollections,  the  Convention 
established  a  new  era,  changed  the  division  of  the  years,  and  gave  new 
names  to  the  months  and  days.  The  ancient  and  sacred  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  was  abolished ;  the  period  of  rest  fixed  at  every  tenth  day ; 
time  was  measured  by  divisions  of  ten  days,  and  the  year  divided  into 
twelve  equal  months,  beginning  on  the  22nd  of  September.  These 
changes  were  preparatory  to  a  general  abolition  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  a  substitution  of  the  worship  of  Reason  in  its  stead. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  the  arm  of  female  enthusiasm 
arrested  the  course  of  one  of  the  tyrants.  Charlotte  Corday,  a  native  of 
Rouen,  five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  conceived  a  project  of  restoring  lib- 
erty to  her  country  by  the  assassination  of  Marat,  and  repaired  to  Paris 
for  that  purpose.  On  a  pretence  of  business  of  the  state,  she  gained 
admission  to  his  presence  while  he  was  in  a  bath  and  stabbed  him  with  a 
knife.  He  uttered  a  loud  shriek  and  expired,  when  some  soldiers  rushed 
in,  seized  Charlotte  and  conducted  her  to  prison.  On  her  trial,  she  inter- 
rupted the  witnesses,  saying,  "  These  formalities  are  unnecessary ;  I  killed 
Marat."  She  was  condemned  to  death  without  delay,  and  underwent  the 
penalty  of  her  crime  with  the  same  courage  as  she  exhibited  in  com- 
mitting it« 
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Robespierre  and  his  associates  made  the  assassination  of  Marat  the 
ground  for  increased  severity  toward  the  broken  remains  of  the  Girondists, 
seventy-thjree  of  whom  were  speedily  proscribed  and  thrown  into  prison. 

Marie  Antoinette,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Queen  of  France,  was 
the  next  victim.  Since  the  death  of  the  king,  the  unfortunate  royal  family 
had  been  closely  confined  in  the  Temple  and  subjected  to  new  insults  and 
deprivations.  Their  fare  was  reduced  to  the  humblest  kind  ;  and  wicker 
lamps  were  the  only  lights  and  the  coarsest  habiliments  the  only  dress, 
accorded  to  them.  The  young  prince  was  next  separated  from  his  mother 
and  placed  in  solitary  confinement  under  the  charge  of  Simon.  *<  What 
am  I  to  do  with  the  child  V*  said  Simon  to  the  Committee :  **  banish  him  V* 
"No."  "Stab  him?"  "No."  "Poison  him?"  "No."  "What  then?" 
"  Get  rid  of  Mm/**  This  direction  was  too  faithfully  executed.  Deprived 
of  air,  exercise,  occupation,  the  ill-fated  prince  pined  away  and  died. 

Meantime,  the  queen,  afler  having  been  for  a  while  also  subjected  to 
solitary  conftnement  in  a  dark  and  loathsome  cell,  was  brought  to  trial. 
Few  formalities  were  observed  on  this  occasion.  Some  witnesses  were 
called,  but  none  of  them  could  or  would  testify  anything  against  her, 
excepting  the  monsters  Hebert  and  Simon :  but  she  was  not  the  less  con- 
demned by  her  murderous  judges.  She  was  conducted  to  the  place  of 
execution  on  the  16th  of  October,  and  died  with  a  firmness  worthy  of 
her  race. 

The  execution  of  the  queen  was  followed  by  a  measure  of  singular 
wantonness  and  barbarity :  namely,  the  violation  of  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  France  and  the  destruction  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity  through- 
out the  kingdom.  The  Ck)nvention  next  proceeded  formally  to  abjure 
Christianity ;  or,  in  their  own  phrase,  "  to  dethrone  the  King  of  Heaven 
as  well  as  the  monarchs  of  the  earth."  This  monstrous  act  was  consum- 
mated by  the  Assembly  with  forms  and  ceremonies,  afler  which  the 
churches  were  stripped  of  their  ornaments  and  all  their  plate  was  confis- 
cated. The  worship  of  Reason  was  next  established,  and  the  goddess  of 
the  faith  inaugurated  in  the  person  of  a  naked  female  of  abandoned  char- 
acter, who  was  mounted  on  a  magnificent  car,  conducted  in  triumph  to 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  there  worshipped  by  the  infatuated  mob. 

The  services  of  religion  were  now  universally  abandoned,  and  the  pul- 
pits deserted  throughout  the  revolutionized  districts;  baptisms  ceased; 
the  burial  service  was  no  longer  heard ;  the  sick  received  no  communion ; 
the  dying,  no  consolation.  The  village  bells  were  silent ;  the  Sabbath 
was  obliterated ;  infancy  entered  the  world  without  a  blessing,  and  age 
left  it  without  hope.  On  every  tenth  day,  a  Revolutionary  preacher 
ascended  the  pulpit  and  preached  atheism  to  the  bewildered  multitude. 
On  all  the  public 'Cemeteries  was  placed  this  inscription,  "  Death  is  an 
eternal  sleep."  At  the  same  time,  the  most  sacred  relations  of  life  were 
placed  on  a  new  footing.  Marriage  was  declared  a  civil  contract,  binding 
only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  contracting  parties.  A  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention also  suppressed  the  academies,  public  schools  and  colleges,  inclu- 
ding those  of  medicine  and  surgery.  And  in  this  general  havoc,  even  the 
establishments  of  charity  were  not  safe.  The  revenues  of  the  hospitals 
and  humane  institutions  were  confiscated  and  their  domains  seized  as  part 
of  the  national  property. 

The  Jacobins  next  proceeded  to  destroy  their  former  friends  and  the 
vliesi  supporters  of  Uie  Revolution.    Bailly,  Custine,  and  the  Duke    • 
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Orleans,  with  many  others  of  less  note,  were  successively  led  to  the  soafl 
fold ;  and  ere  long  Robespierre,  finding  his  individual  plans  and  aggrand- 
izement impeded  by  his  rival,  managed  to  cause  the  accusation- and  arrest 
of  Danton,  with  some  other  powerful  antagonists.  This  last  measure  pro- 
duced a  violent  agitation  in  Paris,  and  some  attempt  was  made  at  a  rescue, 
but  the  power  of  Robespierre  was  absolute  for  the  time,  and  Danton  and 
Desmoulins  were  brought  to  trial.  Here,  they  evinced  their  wonted  firm- 
ness. Danton,  being  interrogated  by  the  president  concerning  his  age  and 
proleasion,  replied,  ^^My  name  is  Danton,  well  known  in  the  Revolution; 
my  age  is  thirty-five ;  my  abode  will  soon  be  in  nonentity,  and  my  name 
will  live  in  the  pantheon  of  history."  Desmoulins,  in  reply  to  the  same 
question,  said  he  was  of  the  same  age  "  as  the  Sans  Culotte,  Jesus  Christ, 
when  he  died."  They  displayed  equal  hardihood  in  their  defence,  and 
some  of  the  Convention  were  not  a  little  moved  by  their  denunciations : 
but  the  influence  of  Robespierre  at  last  prevailed,  and  they  were  con- 
demned. In  these  cases,  as  in  all  the  trials  of  the  period,  neither  crime 
nor  proof  were  essential  to  conviction :  many  that  fell  well  deserved  to 
die ;  but  for  both  innocent  and  guilty  the  real  question  was,  not  whether 
the  parties  had  committed  a  crime,  but  whether  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
vention desired  their  death. 

The  execution  of  Danton  was  followed  by  immediate  and  unqualified  sub- 
mission in  every  part  of  France ;  and  Robespierre  became  in  truth  the 
sole  dictator  of  the  Republic.  The  vigor  of  his  uncontrolled  sway  was 
soon  felt.  From  an  estimate  made  under  his  direction,  it  was  ascertained 
that  seven  thousand  prisoners,  consisting  of  men,  women  and  children,  were 
on  various  pretexts  now  confined  in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  while  the  total 
throughout  France  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand.  As  this  number 
involved  great  expense  and  inconvenience  to  the  government,  and  the 
present  system  of  arrest  was  fast  increasing  it,  it  became  necessary  to 
inspire  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  with  new  energy  that,  by  accelerating 
the  movements  of  the  guillotine,  the  prisons  might  be  relieved  of  their 
accumulating  burdens.  The  number  of  executions,  in  Paris  alone,  was 
therefore  raised  to  fifiy  and  finally  to  eighty  in  a  day :  a  trench  was  due 
as  far  as  the  Place  St.  Antoine  to  carry  ofi*  the  blood  of  the  victims,  and 
it  required  the  constant  labor  of  four  men  to  keep  it  in  order. 

The  insolence  of  power  and  the  atrocious  cruelty  of  Revolutionary 
revenge  were,  if  possible,  more  strongly  evinced  in  the  provinces  than  ib 
the  metropolis,  he  Brun  especially  distinguished  himself  in  the  northern 
districts,  by  the  aggravated  character  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  his 
butcheries :  upward  of  two  thousand  persons  were  executed  by  his  orders 
in  the  city  of  Arras.  The  career  of  Carrier  at  Nantes  was  still  more 
relentless.  He  caused  five  hundred  children  of  both  sexes,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  not  fourteen  years  old,  to  be  led  out  into  one  place  and  shot. 
So  deplorable  a  scene  was  never  before  witnessed.  The  smallness  of  their 
stature  caused  most  of  the  bullets,  at  the  first  discharge,  to  fly  over  their 
heads — for  the  soldier  in  regular  service  is  taught  to  fire  on  the  level  of 
his  own  shoulder,  and  the  troops  on  this  occasion  did  so  from  the  force  of 
habit.  Immediately,  the  children  broke  their  bonds,  rushed  into  the  ranks 
of  their  executioners,  clung  around  their  knees  and  prayed  for  mercy : 
but  nothing  could  soflen  these  assassins,  and  the  helpless  innocents  were 
slaughtered  at  their  feet.  At  Lyons,  other  modes  of  butchery  were  in- 
troduced by  Collot  d'Herbois.    Sixty  captives  were  first  placed  in  a  Una 
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by  the  side  of  a  trench  dug  for  their  graves,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon 
loaded  with  grape  and  so  placed  as  to  enfilade  the  line,  were  discharged 
upon  them :  those  who  did  not  fall  or  were  only  wounded  by  the  shot,  were 
then  dispatched  by  the  gendarmes  with  sabres.  On  the  following  day, 
more  than  two  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  into  a  meadow,  fastened  to 
each  other  with  cords  and  dispatched  by  musketry.  These  fusillades 
were  continued  for  some  days,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  guillotine  was  in 
active  operation. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  human  suffering ;  an  hour  when  indignant  nature 
will  no  longer  submit,  and  courage  arises  out  of  despair.  That  avenging 
hour  was  fast  approaching.  The  lengthened  files  of  prisoners  daily  led 
to  the  scaffold  had  long  excited  the  commiseration  of  the  better  classes  in 
Paris :  the  shops  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6  were  shut  and  its  pavement  de- 
serted when  the  melancholy  procession,  on  its  regular  route  to  the  guillo« 
tine,  passed  along :  and  the  people  at  length  became  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
progress  and  evident  descent  of  the  proscriptions.  While  the  aristocrats 
and  nobility  were  alone  condemned,  they  looked  on  at  first  with  joy,  and 
afterward  with  comparative  indifierence ;  but  now  the  extending  grasp 
of  the  tyrant  approached  their  own  doors,  and  they  began  to  deliberate  on 
the  possibility  and  the  means  of  assailing  Robespierre  in  the  height  of  his 
power.  The  majority  of  the  Convention  themselves  adopted  these  views; 
and  Robespierre,  aw^re  of  some  hostile  movement  but  ignorant  of  its  ex- 
tent, prepared  for  a  trial  of  strength  with  his  antagonists.  He  communi- 
cated his  suspicions  and  purposes  to  the  most  trusty  Jacobin  leaders,  and 
at  length  an  insurrection  was  organized  to  break  out  on  the  27th  of  July. 
The  leaders  of  the  CJonvention  were  not  idle :  they  spent  the  night  of  the 
26th  in  planning  their  measures,  and  before  daybreak  were  all  firmly 
united  for  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  benches  were  thronged 
by  the  deputies,  and  the  leaders  passed  around  from  one  member  to  another 
to  confirm  them  in  their  bold  resolution.  At  noon,  Robespierre  entered 
the  hall  and  took  his  station  near  the  tribune,  in  front,  so  that  he  might 
intimidate  his  adversaries  by  his  looks :  but  notwithstanding  the  extent  of 
his  preparations,  he  was  daunted  by  tjie  appearance  of  the  Assembly :  his 
knees  trembled,  the  color  fled  from  his  lips,  and  he  seemed  already  to 
anticipate  his  fate. 

His  minion  and  advocate,  St.  Just,  took  the  lead  by  denouncing  his 
enemies ;  but  he  was  interrupted  by  Tallien,  who  replied  in  a  speech  of 
vehement  eloquence,  boldly  recommended  extreme  measures,  and  ended 
by  drawing  a  dagger  from  his  bosom  and  protesting,  that  if  the  Convention 
hesitated  to  pass  a  decree  of  accusation  against  Robespierre,  he  would 
himself  stab  him  where  he  sat.  . 

During  this  speech,  Robespierre  sat  motionless  with  terror,  and  at  its 
conclusion  he  strove  in  vain  to  obtain  a  hearing :  the  president,  Thuriot, 
whom  he  had  oflen  threatened  with  death,  constantly  drowned  his  voice 
by  ringing  the  bell.  Various  cries  of  appeal  on  the  one  hand  and  exe- 
cration on  the  other  ensued  ;  but  at  length,  Robespierre,  Le  Bas,  Couthon, 
St.  Just,  and  others  were  by  a  unanimous  vote  put  under  arrest  and  sent 
to  prison :  the  Assembly  then  broke  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
No  sooner  were  the  partisans  of  Robespierre  aware  of  his  arrest,  than  they 
sounded  the  tocsin,  mustered  their  forces,  and,  proceeding  to  the  prison, 
liberated  and  bore  him  in  triumph  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.     The  Conven- 
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tion  reassembled  at  seven  o'clock,  resolved  to  maintain  their  ground  in 
defiance  of  consequences.  They  were  soon  informed  that  the  artillery 
under  Henriot,  who  had  also  been  liberated,  was  now  ari'ayed  against 
them,  and  the  guns  were  at  that  moment  pointed  toward  the  hall.  In  this 
extremity,  Tallien  and  his  friends  acted  with  the  firmness  which  in  revo- 
lutions so  oflen  proves  successful.  He  instantly  recommended  several 
enej^etic  measures  which  were  as  promptly  adopted,  and  messengers 
were  dispatched  to  enforce  them,  when  Henriot  ordered  the  artillery  to 
fire  on  the  Assembly.  The  fate  of  France  hung  on  the  decision  of  these 
men ;  and,  happily,  they  refused  to  obey  the  order.  The  aspect  of  things 
was  now  entirely  changed,  and  the  Convention  became  the  assailants. 
The  National  Guard  declared  itself  in  their  favor,  marched  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  overbore  all  resistance,  and  Meda,  with  a  few  files  of  soldiers, 
rushed  into  the  apartment  where  the  liberated  prisoners  were  assembled. 
Robespierre  was  sitting  by  a  table,  and  Mf^la  discharged  a  pistol  at  him, 
which  broke  his  under  jaw,  but  did  not  inflict  a  mortal  wound.  Le  Baa 
shot  himself  and  the  rest  were  taken.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  made 
but  short  work  with  the  trial,  and  the  prisoners  were  all  condemned. 

On  the  morning  of  July  29th,  all  Paris  was  in  motion  to  witness  the 
tyrant's  death.  Twenty  of  his  comrades  were  executed  before  him.  When 
he  ascended  the  scaffold,  the  executioner  tore  the  bandage  from  his  face, 
the  lower  jaw  fell  on  his  breast,  and  he  uttered  a  yell  which  filled  every 
one  with  horror.  He  was  then  placed  under  the  axe,  and  the  last  sounds 
which  reached  his  ears  were  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  multitude. 

Thus  terminated  the  Reign  of  Terror :  a  period  fraught  with  more  polit- 
ical instruction  than  any  other  period  of  equal  duration  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  The  extent  to  which  blood  was  shed  during  its  continuance 
will  hardly  be  credited  by  future  ages :  but  it  is  correctly  stated  that  the 
number  of  victims  reached  one  million,  twenty-two  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  fif\y-one.  Of  this  number,  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  three 
were  guillotined  by  the  order  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunals;  thirty-two 
thousand  were  victims  under  Carrier,  at  Nantes;  thirty-one  thousand, 
at  Lyons ;  three  thousand  four  hundred  women  died  of  premature  child- 
birth ;  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  in  childbirth,  from  grief;  and  there 
were  slain,  during  the  war  in  La  Vendue  (of  which  an  account  will  pre- 
sently be  given,)  nine  hundred  thousand  men,  fifleen  thousand  women, 
and  twenty-two  thousand  children.  In  this  enumeration  are  not  com- 
prehended the  massacres  at  Versailles ;  at  the  Abbey,  the  Cannes  and 
other  prisons  on  the  2nd  of  September ;  the  victims  shot  at  Toulon  and 
Marseilles ;  or  the  persons  slain  in  the  little  town  of  Bedoin,  of  which  the 
whole  population  perished. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

WAR   IN   LA   VENDEE. 

The  district,  immortalized  by  the  name  of  La  Vendue,  embraces  a  part 
of  Poitou,  of  Anjou,  and  of  the  territory  of  Nantes.  The  country  ditiera 
both  in  its  external  aspect  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  from  any 
other  part  of  France.  The  northern  division,  called  the  Bocagty  is  sprin- 
kled with  trees,  and  is  composed  chiefly  of  inconsiderable  and  detached 
hills  surrounded  by  fertile  valleys,  and  the  farms,  which  are  small  and 
numerous,  are  inclosed  by  stout  hedges.  The  southern  part,  adjoining 
the  ocean,  is  called  the  Marais  ;  it  is  perfectly  flat  and  interspersed  with 
salt-marshes.  The  whole  is  mostly  a  grazing  country,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants live  on  the  produce  and  sale  of  their  cattle.  A  single  great  road 
from  Nantes  to  Rochelle  traverses  the  district,  and  another  from  Tours  to 
Bordeaux  diverges  from  it,  leaving  between  them  a  space  oT  thirty  leagues 
in  extent,  intersected  by  innumerable  cross-roads,  dug  out,  as  it  were, 
between  two  hedges,  the  branches  of  which  frequently  meet  over  the  pas- 
senger^s  head.  This  peculiar  conformation  aflbrds  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  an  invading  army. 

The  distinctions  between  landholder  and  tenantry,  in  La  Vendue,  were 
almost  nominal.  A  moderation  of  views  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  unusual 
degree  of  virtue  and  intelligence  on  the  other,  combined  with  a  universal 
religious  sway  that  their  excellent  village  pastors  held  over  all,  rendered 
the  whole  people  a  band  of  brothers  who  lived  in  harmony,  detesting  every 
species  of  innovation,  and  knew  no  principle  in  politics  or  religion  but  to 
fear  Grod  and  honor  the  king. 

Hence  it  followed  that  the  violence  of  the  Revolutionary  party  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere  early  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Vend^ans,  who  uni- 
formly took  part  with  the  king ;  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  levy  of 
troops  ordered  by  the  Convention  in  1793,  occasioned  a  general  resistance 
which,  without  any  previous  concert,  broke  out  simultaneously  over  the 
whole  of  La  Vend^.  The  earlier  movements  on  both  sides  were  con- 
fined to  skirmishes  between  detached  parties,  in  almost  all  of  which  the 
Vend^ans  were  successful ;  so  that  the  Convention  soon  found  it  necessa- 
ry to  increase  the  number  of  their  troops  and  introduce  more  system  into 
their  manner  of  conducting  the  war.  These  measures  and  the  success 
which  had  induced  them,  stimulated  the  Vend6ans,  also,  to  renewed  exer- 
tions. Large  numbers  of  the  hardy  peasantry  flocked  to  the  royal  stand- 
ard, and  some  of  the  citizens  most  distinguished  by  birth  or  talent  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  troops. 

M.  Bonchamps,  commanding  the  army  of  Anjou,'was  among  the  most 
able  of  the  Royalist  leaders :  to  great  courage  and  eloquence  he  united 
ooosummate  military  ability  ;  and,  had  his  life  been  spared,  would  proba- 
bly have  proved  himself  one  of  the  greatest  commanders  of  the  age. 
Cathelineau,  a  peasant  by  birth  ;  Henri  de  Larochejacquelein,  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  that  name ;  M.  de  Lescure,  an  intimate  friend  of  Larochejac- 
quelein ;  M.  d'Elb^,  a  Saxon  ;  and  Stofllet,  an  Alsacian,  also  became  dis- 
tinguished as  leaders  in  this  war ;  and  Charctte,  the  last  of  this  illustrious 
bandy  attained  great  eminence  as  a  Vend^an  chief  before  the  conclusion 
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of  the  struggle.  The  troops  commanded  by  these  chiefs  were  divided  into 
three  corps,  which,  with  some  bodies  of  reserve,  amounted  in  all  to 
Dearly  seventy  thousand  men. 

The  orders  of  the  Convention  to  the  troops  sent  to  suppress  this  insur- 
rection, were  marked  by  the  bloody  spirit  which  characterized  all  their 
proceedings :  they  decreed  that  those  persons  who  had  taken  any  part  in 
the  revolt  were  outlaws,  and  should  be  shot  within  twenty-four  hours  by  a 
military  commission ;  and  that  the  property  of  those  so  shot,  together  with 
that  of  all  who  were  slain  in  battle,  should  be  confiscated. 

But  the  Republicans  soon  found  that  they  had  a  more  formidable  ene- 
my to  contend  with  in  the  Vend6an  army  than  in  the  unarmed  masses  of 
citizens  at  Paris.  The  first  expedition  of  the  Royalists  was  directed  against 
the  city  of  Thenars,  occupied  by  General  Queteneau  with  a  division  of 
seven  thousand  men.  The  greater  part  of  the  troops  in  this  affair  were 
undisciplined  peasantry  ;  yet,  such  was  the  bravery  of  the  leaders  and  the 
devotion  of  the  men,  the  town  was  carried  by  assault,  and  six  thousand 
prisoners,  with  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  and  twenty  caissons,  fell  into  the 
Hands  of  the  Royalists :  nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  this  vio- 
tory,  that  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  place  was  maltreated  nor  a  house  pil- 
laged. The  Vend^ans  next  advanced  against  Chataignerie,  which  was  gar- 
risoned by  four  thousand  Republicans,  and  carried  it  by  a  vigorous  attack ; 
but  in  this  instance  the  garrison,  after  suffering  severe  loss,  escaped 
to  Fontenay,  where  the  Royalists  followed  them.  The  attack  on  this 
latter  town  was  at  first  unsuccessful :  for  the  peasants,  unused  to  long 
marches  and  satisfied  with  what  they  had  achieved,  disbanded  themselves 
in  large  masses  and  returned  to  thsir  homes,  so  that  the  army  was  re- 
duced to  an  inefRciency  of  numbers,  and  compelled  to  fall  back  to  Cha- 
taignerie. The  services  of  the  clergy  were,  however,  called  to  the  aid 
of  the  army ;  and  the  peasantry,  giving  more  heed  to  their  spiritual  than  to 
their  temporal  leaders,  rejoined  their  standards.  The  combat  could  now  be 
renewed  on  more  equal  terms,  and  the  Royalists  again  advanced  to  Fon- 
tenay, where  the  Republicans,  ten  thousand  strong  with  forty  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, were  drawn  up  to  receive  them.  Bonchamps  commanded  the  right, 
Cathelineau  the  centre,  and  d'£lb6e  the  left,  while  Larochejacquelein  led 
a  small  but  determined  body  of  cavalry.  At  first,  the  Vend6ans  faltered 
under  the  sustained  discharge  of  grape  shot  from  the  Republican  batte- 
ries ;  but  Lescure  walked  forward  toward  the  guns,  remained  for  some 
moments  in  the  very  midst  of  the  iron  storm,  and  cried  out  to  his  men  that 
they  could  see  from  his  standing  there  in  safety  that  the  Republicans  did 
not  know  how  to  fire.  The  men  then  rallied,  followed  him  to  the  muzzles 
of  the  guns  and  drove  the  artillerymen  into  the  town.  Lescure  still  led 
the  pursuit ;  his  troops  entered  Fontenay  with  the  fugitives  and  he  himself 
was  the  first  Royalist  within  the  gates.  The  town  immediately  surren* 
dered  with  its  artillery,  stores,  and  ammunition ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  Republican  army  were  made  prisoners. 

The  Royalists  became  now  much  perplexed  about  the  disposal  of  their 
prisoners,  of  whom  they  had  several  thousands.  To  retain  them  in  cus- 
tody was  impossible,  as  they  had  no  fortified  places  within  their  own  lim- 
its ;  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Republicans  and  murder  them,  was  out 
of  the  question  ;  at  length  it  was  decided  to  shave  their  heads  and  send 
them  home,  a  proceeding  that  caused  no  small  merriment  to  the  soldiers. 

The  Vend^ns  were  also  successful  in  other  quarters.    They  gained 
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victories  at  Vetiers,  Don^  and  Montreuil ;  and  at  length,  resolved  to  at- 
tack the  important  city  of  Sauniur,  where  the  Republicans  were  assembled 
to  the  numlier  of  twenty-two  thousand  regular  troops,  besides  a  large  body 
of  National  Guards.  The  Royalist  army ,  forty  thousand  strong,  approached 
Saumur  on  the  10th  of  June.  While  the  officers  were  concerting  a 
plan  of  attack,  the  enthusiastic  peasants  threw  themselves  without  oraen 
on  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Republicans,  and  actually  made  their  way 
into  the  town  in  great  numbers :  but  as  they  acted  without  leaders  and 
without  system,  they  could  not  improve  their  advantage  and  were  driven 
back.  Such  troops,  however,  are  easily  rallied.  The  officers  took  com- 
mand of  the  retreating  mass,  led  them  back  in  order,  and  afler  a  desperate 
contest,  carried  the  town.  This  victory  was  more  important  than  any  that 
had  yet  been  gained  over  the  Republicans  by  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Ba- 
fope.  Eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  ten  thousand  muskets,  and  more  than 
twelve  thousand  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vend6ans,  while  their 
own  loss  was  but  sixty  men  killed  and  four  hundred  wounded.  The  vic- 
tors, as  before,  shaved  the  heads  of  their  prisoners  and  sent  them  home, 
stipulating  only  that  they  should  not  serve  against  La  Vendue :  an  ilia- 
aory  condition,  speedily  violated  by  the  bad  faith  of  the  Republicans. 

The  Royalist  leaders,  flushed  with  victory,  now  advanced  on  Nantes, 
although  a  second  time  the  peasants,  tired  of  the  war,  had  withdrawn 
from  the  ranks  in  great  numbers.  But  the  expedition  ended  in  disaster. 
Cathelineau  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  assault  repulsed  with  consid- 
erable loss  to  the  Vend^ans. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Republicans  took  the  oflfensive,  and  sent  a  consid- 
erable army  under  Westerman  into  the  heart  of  La  Vendue.  The  inva- 
sion was  at  first  successful ;  three  towns  were  taken  and  burned  ;  but  the 
brave  peasantry  gathered  round  their  assailants,  harassed  them,  and 
finally  drove  Westerman  before  them  with  the  loss  of  two-thirds  of  his 
forces.  A  second  invasion  under  Biron  with  fifty  thousand  troops,  met 
with  a  similar  reverse :  he  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men 
and  all  his  artillery,  baggage  and  ammunition.  But  these  defeats  had  the 
natural  eflfect  of  exasperating  a  comparatively  powerful  government,  who 
had  large  resources  in  men  and  material  at  their  control.  The  Conven- 
ticQ  therefore  redoubled  their  efforts  to  subdue  the  refractory. insurgents. 
Fourteen  thousand  men,  under  Kleber,  were  directed  upon  La  Vend^,  a 
great  part  of  the  garrisons  of  Valenciennes  and  Cond6  were  marched  to 
Uie  same  quarter,  and  the  National  Guard,  together  with  a  levy  en  nuuse 
of  the  neighboring  departments,  soon  followed  in  the  same  direction.  Be- 
fere  the  middle  of  September,  two  hundred  thousand  men  surrounded  La 
yend6e  and  threatened  to  crush  it  by  a  simultaneous  assault.  For  a  time, 
they  were  successful,  having  defeated  the  Royalists  in  several  small  en- 
gagements and  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  the  districts  they  traversed. 
At  length,  however,  Kleber  encountered  Charette  and  Bonchamps  near 
Torfou,  where  afler  a  well  contested  action  he  was  defeated,  and  but  for 
the  devotion  of  Colonel  Chouardin  and  his  regiment,  who  maintained  the 
bridge  of  Boussay  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  wholly  destroyed  in  its 
defence,  his  army  would  have  been  annihilated.  The  Royalists  followed 
this  up  by  an  attack  on  General  Beysser,  at  Montaigut,  on  Greneral  Ma- 
kierski,  at  St.  Fulgent,  and  on  the  retreating  columns  of  Kleber,  in  every 
one  of  which  battles  they  defeated  the  invaders  with  the  loss  of  prisoners, 
baggage,  anunimitioD,  and  aitillerr.     Tbev  wem  Mfnally  sucoessfii;  u. 
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Other  quarters,  and  the  Republican  forces  quitted  the  province  within  a 

fortnight  from  the  time  they  entered  it.  Thus,  by  a  series  of  the  most 
brilliant  combinations,  seconded  by  the  heroic  exertions  of  the  peasants, 
an  invasion  of  one  hundred  thousand  regular  troops  and  a  larger  number 
oi  undisciplined  levies,  was  defeated,  and  losses  inflicted  on  the  invadeii 
fitr  exceeding  the  entire  loss  that  they  had  sustained  from  the  allies  in  a 
whole  year's  campaign. 

But  valor  cannot  contend  always  against  innumerable  odds :  and  the 
unfortunate  Vend6ans  were  opposed  by  the  resources  of  a  whole  nation. 
The  Convention,  now  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  this  protracted  war, 
once  more  resolved  to  terminate  it  at  a  blow.  The  Republican  armies 
agam  entered  the  devoted  territory  in  great  force ;  retook  the  towns  in 
their  march  ;  devastated  the  land  ;  and  in  two  successive  battles  defeated 
the  Vend^ans,  who,  in  addition  to  their  other  losses,  were  deprived  of  the 
services  of  three  of  their  principal  leaders— Lescure,  d'£lb6e  and  Bon- 
ohamps,  being  mortally  wounded.  In  every  quarter,  the  march  of  the 
Republicans  was  disgraced  by  atrocious  cruelty :  every  town  and  village 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  sex 
or  age,  put  to  the  sword.  The  deplorable  condition  of  the  province,  at 
this  time,  was  thus  represented  to  the  Convention  by  Bourbotte  and  7\tr- 
reau :  "  We  may  say  with  truth  that  La  Vendue  no  longer  exists.  A 
profound  solitude  reigns  in  the  country  recently  occupied  by  the  rebels : 
YOU  may  travel  far  in  those  districts  without  meeting  a  dwelling  or  a 
living  creature ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Cholet,  St.  Florent,  and  some 
little  towns,  where  the  number  of  Patriots  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the 
Royalists,  we  have  left  behind  us  nothing  but  ashes  and  piles  of  dead**' 

Yet,  fortune  had  not  wholly  abandoned  the  Vend^ans  :  for,  on  the  23rd 
of  October,  their  retreating  forces  encountered  a  large  body  of  Republican 
veterans  under  general  Lechelle,  and,  after  a  desperate  action,  totally 
overthrew  them,  destroying  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  of  their  troops 
and  capturing  nineteen  pieces  of  cannon.  General  Lechelle  was  so 
overwhelmed  by  this  disaster,  that  he  resigned  his  command  in  despair 
and  retired  to  Tours,  where  he  soon  after  died  from  anxiety  and  chagrin. 

This  astonishing  victory  was  gained  on  the  very  day  that  Bourbotte 
and  Turreau  had  triumphantly  announced  to  the  Convention  in  Paris 
that  La  Vend6e  no  longer  existed  :  it  may  he  imagined  with  what  oon- 
stemation  they,  a  few  days  afterward  received  intelligence  that  the 
Republican  army  was  destroyed  and  nothing  remained  to  prevent  the 
advance  of  the  Royalists  upon  the  capital. 

After  resting  a  few  weeks  to  recruit  their  numbers  and  repair  their 
various  losses,  the  Royalists,  November  14th,  advanced  upon  Granville ; 
here  they  met  with  a  repulse  and  lost  eighteen  hundred  men.  On  their 
retreat,  they  took  the  road  of  Pontorson,  where  they  arrived  on  the  19tb 
of  November,  and  found  eighteen  thousand  Republicans  drawn  up  to  in- 
tercept them ;  but  the  Venddans  drove  them  through  the  streets  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  captured  their  baggage  and  artillery.  The 
Republicans  now  retreated  to  Dol,  where  their  numbers  were  raised  faj 
reinforcement  to  thirty- five  thousand  men.  The  Royalists  pursued  and 
attacked  them  in  the  streets  at  midnight.  A  horrible  mel6e  ensued,  in 
which  the  Vend^an  women  and  children — who,  driven  from  their  homes 
hy  the  Republicans,  in  Octoberi  had  been  since  forced  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  army— were  trampled  and  destroyed  by  thousands. 
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The  Tictory,  however,  was  with  the  Royalists,  and  the  Repuhlicans 
retreated  to  Antrain,  where  they  again  endeavored  to  make  head  against 
their  conquerors.  But  the  Royalists  followed  up  their  success,  entered 
the  town  pell-mell  with  the  fugitives,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  whole 
army.  There  was  now  great  danger  that  an  indiscriminate  massacre 
would  ensue,  for  the  Royalist  troops  were  wrought  up  by  the  precedent 
cruelties  of  the  Republicans  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exasperation.  But  in 
this,  as  in  all  cases  when  the  Royalists  were  victorious,  humanity  pre- 
vailed over  retributive  vengeance  :  the  prisoners  and  the  wounded  were 
treated  with  the  same  care  as  their  own  soldiers,  and  sent  home  without 
exchange  or  condition. 

Yet  these  victories,  brilliant  as  they  were  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
were  of  no  permanent  advantage  to  the  brave  Royalists ;  who,  in  a 
foreign  province,  accompanied  by  their  proscribed  families,  and  en- 
ClunbeTed  with  sick  and  wounded  men,  women  and  children,  were  forced 
to  continue  a  retreat  that,  after  all,  promised  them  neither  safety  nor 
repose.  After  many  painful  marches,  in  which  they  were  harassed  and 
occasionally  defeated  by  the  accumulating  forces  of  the  Republicans,  and 
during  which  they  of  necessity  abandoned  their  women,  children  and 
stragelers  to  be  butchered  by  their  pursuers,  they  arrived  at  Mons  in  the 
last  degree  of  fatigue,  depression  and  suffering.  Here  they  were  com- 
pelled to  halt  from  mere  inability  to  proceed,  and  they  thus  gave  the 
kepublican  generals  time  to  concert  measures  for  their  destruction.  It 
was  not  long  delayed.  Marceau,  Westerman  and  Kleber  speedily  as- 
sembled forty  thousand  men,  and  attacked  the  town  with  the  utmost  im- 
petuosity. The  Royalist  troops  made  a  heroic  but  unavailing  defence ; 
they  were  routed  and  scattered  through  the  town,  and  the  Republicans 
commenced  an  indiscriminate  massacre.  Ten  thousand  soldiers  and  an 
equal  number  of  women  and  children  perished  in  this  horrible  carnage, 
and  a  remnant  only  of  the  army  made  good  its  retreat  to  Savenay.  Here 
some  ten  thousand  men,  of  whom  but  six  thousand  were  armed,  took  their 
last  stand.  For  a  long  time  they  held  the  Republican  columns  in  check, 
and  when  at  length  obliged  to  retire,  they  fell  back  in  good  order,  and  served 
the  few  -  pieces  of  artillery  they  had  left  until  the  last  cartridge  was  dis- 
efaaiged  :  even  then,  the  rear-guard  continued  to  fight  with  their  swords 
and  bayonets  till  they  all  sunk  under  the  fire  of  the  Republicans.  Of 
eighty  thousand  souls,  who,  but  six  weeks  before,  had  crossed  the  Loire, 
scarcely  three  thousand,  in  straggling  parties,  ever  returned  to  La  Vend^. 

With  these  disasters,  the  Ven&an  war  ceased  for  a  time ;  and  it  would 
never  have  revived,  had  the  Republicans  made  a  humane  use  of  their 
bloody  victory.  But  the  darkest  period  of  the  tragedy  was  approaching, 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  armies  came  those  fiends  in  human  form  who 
exceeded  the  crimes  even  of  Marat  and  Robespierre,  and  whose  deeds 
hare  left  a  deeper  stain  on  the  annals  of  France  than  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  or  all  the  preceding  horrors  of  the  Revolution.  Their 
atrocities  took  away  hope  from  the  vanquished ;  and,  in  revenge  and 
despair,  the  Chouan  bands  sprung  up,  who,  under  Charette,  Stofflet  and 
TInteniac,  long  maintained  the  Royal  cause  in  the  Western  Provinces. 

Thurreau  was  the  first  who  commenced  against  the  Vend6ans  a  sys- 
tematic war  of  extermination.  He  formed  twelve  corps,  aptly  denomi. 
nated  wfenud  eohmms,  whoee  orders  were  to  traverse  the  countnr  in 
efcrj  dirsctiaDy  isolate  it  firom  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
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world,  carry  oflfor  destroy  all  the  grain  and  cattle,  murder  all  the  inhah* 
itants  and  bum  all  the  houses.  These  orders  were  but  too  faithfully 
executed,  though  at  intervals  Charette  descended  from  his  fastnesseB  and 
took  a  bloody  revenge  on  detached  parties  of  the  invaders. 

While  Thurreau  was  pursuing  this  system  of  extermination  in  La 
Yend^,  the  scaffold  was  erected  at  Nantes,  and  those  infernal  exeoutioDs 
oommenced,  which  fill  the  blackest  page  in  the  history  of  the  world.  A 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  established  there,  of  which  Carrier  was  the 

{iresiding  demon — Carrier,  known  in  all  nations  as  the  inventor  of  that 
ast  of  barbarous  atrocities,  the  Republican  Marriage,  in  which  two  per- 
aons  of  different  sexes,  generally  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman,  or  a 
young  man  and  a  young  woman,  bereft  of  every  kind  of  clothing,  were 
bound  together  before  the  multitude,  exposed  in  a  boat  in  that  situatioD 
for  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  thrown  into  the  river.  It  was  ascer- 
tained by  authentic  documents  that,  in  addition  to  the  adults,  six  hundred 
children  perished  in  this  horrible  manner :  and  such  was  the  Quantity  of 
corpses  accumulated  in  the  Loire,  that  the  water  became  infected,  and 
a  public  ordinance  was  issued  forbidding  its  use.  For  a  long  time  after-  * 
ward,  mariners,  when  heaving  their  anchors  in  that  vicinity,  frequently 
brought  up  the  ghastly  remains  of  the  murdered  victims. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  1798. 

The  year  1793,  was  distinguished  by  the  novel  measure  of  treaties  ol 
alliance  between  England,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain,  Naples, 
Sardinia  and  Portugal — all  Europe,  in  short,  against  Republican  France'; 
and  thus  did  the  regicides  of  that  country,  as  the  first  fruit  of  their 
murderous  triumph,  find  themselves  excluded  from  the  pale  of  civilized 
nations.  The  force  of  the  allies  was  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  thou- 
sand  men  acting  on  the  whole  circumference  of  France,  from  Calais  to 
Bayonne ;  and  that  of  the  Republicans  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  inferior  troops  for  the  most  part,  but  possessing  the 
advantage  of  unity  of  language,  government  and  public  feeling,  andadding 
to  these  the  important  fact  of  acting  in  an  interior  and  concentric  circle, 
which  enables  one  corps  rapidly  to  communicate  with  and  support  an- 
other— an  advantage  of  which  the  allies,  by  being  spread  over  a  much 
larger  circumference,  were  deprived.  But  both  the  contending  parties 
labored  under  some  serious  embarassments.  On  the  part  of  the  allies, 
there  was  that  want  of  union  so  common  and  so  fatal  to  a  combination  of 
national  interests.  Russia,  especially,  one  of  the  most  important  powers 
of  the  league,  was  at  that  time  more  anxious  to  complete  the  subjugatioo 
of  despoiled  Poland  than  to  resist  the  arms  of  Revolutionary  France,  and 
the  views  of  Prussia,  too,  were  partly  turned  in  the  same  direction,  while 
between  Prussia  and  Austria  jealousies  existed  as  to  their  relative  posi- 
tkm  in  the  allied  army.  On  this  point,  Prussia  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
msnd  a  divisioQ  of  the  forces  of  the  inferior  powers  of  the  league,  a  pan 
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of  whom  should  be  joined  to  an  independent  Prussian,  and  another  part 
to  an  independent  Austrian  army.  Thus,  entire  unity  of  purpose,  the 
quality  most  essential  to  victory,  was  wanting  in  the  allied  armies  from 
the  outset,  and  another  serious  eyil,  incidental  to  this,  soon  developed 
itself;  namely,  the  want  of  union  between  the  superior,  led  to  a  want  of 
zeal  in  the  inferior,  powers.  In  addition  to  all  this.  Prince  Cobouig,  a 
man  every  way  ill  qualified  for  such  a  command,  was  appointed  general* 
iasimo  of  the  allied  forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  armies  had  great  difficulties  of  their 
own  to  contend  with.  The  troops,  during  the  winter,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  factious  inhabitants  at  Paris,  resisted  all  subordinati(»i, 
lost  their  discipline,  and  were,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  miserably 
deficient  in  every  species  of  equipment. 

To  support .  die  prodigious  expense  of  a  war  on  all  their  frontiers, 
would  greatly  have  exceeded  the  ordinary  and  legitimate  resources  of 
the  French  government :  but,  contrary  alike  to  precedent  and  anticipa- 
tion, they  derived,  from  the  miseries  and  convulsions  of  the  Revolution, 
the  means  of  creating  new  resources.  The  period  had  arrived  in  France, 
when  all  calculation  in  matter  of  finance  was  to  cease ;  for  the  inex- 
haustible mine  of  assignats,  possessing  a  forced  circulation  and  issued  on 
the  credit  of  the  national  domains,  necessarily  proved  sufficient  for  every 
exigency. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  French,  under  Miranda,  opened  the 
campaign  by  laying  siege  to  Maestricht,  but  with  forces  inadequate  to  so 
great  an  undertaking.  The  first  movement  of  the  Austrians  was  to  raise 
the  siege  with  an  army  of  fiily-two  thousand  men  under  Prince  Cobouig, 
with  whom  was  the  young  Archduke  Charles,  at  the  head  of  the  grena- 
diers. On  the  1st  and  2nd  of  March,  the  Austrians  along  the  whole  line 
attacked  the  French  cantonments,  and,  after  an  inconsiderable  resistance, 
succeeded  in  driving  them  back  and  in  many  points  throwing  them  into 
utter  confusion.  The  French  troops  were  immediately  sei:^  with  the 
discouragement  so  common  at  this  period,  whenever  they  experienced 
a  considerable  reverse.  Whole  battalions  fled  in  disorder  into  France, 
officers  quitted  their  troops,  soldiers  disbanded  from  their  officers ;  the 
siege  of  Maestricht  was  raised,  the  heavy  artillery  dispatched  in  haste 
toward  Brussels,  and  the  army  driven  beyond  the  Mouse  with  a  loss  of 
seven  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  On  the  4th  of 
March,  the  Republicans  were  again  routed  near  Liege,  and  a  l&ige  part 
of  the  heavy  artillery  was  there  abandoned.  A  few  days  after,  Tongren 
was  carried  by  the  Archduke  Charles  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  the  whole  army  fell  back  upon  Tirlemont,  and  thence  to  Lou- 
vain,  where  Dumourier  arrived  from  the  Dutch  frontier  and  resumed  the 
command.  The  Austrians  then  desisted  from  the  pursuit,  satisfied  with 
their  success,  and  not  deeming  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to  force  the 
united  corps  of  the  French  army  in  that  city. 

Dumourier  found  the  army,  consisting  now  of  forty-five  thousand  men, 
in  the  utmost  disorganization,  but  he  immediately  adopted  measures  of 
reform ;  and,  to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers,  resolved  to  com- 
mence ofiensive  operations.  He  was  not  long  in  finding  an  opportunity. 
He  fell  in  with  a  detachment  of  Austrians  near  Tirlemont,  and  defeated 
them  with  a  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men,  after  which  he  prepared  to  ruk 
a  general  action. 
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The  Austrians,  thirty-nine  thousand  strong,  including  nine  thousand 
cavalry,  determined  not  to  decline  the  combat,  and  concentrated  their 
forces  along  a  position  about  two  leagues  in  length,  near  the  village  of 
Nerwinde.  The  battle  took  place  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  was  con- 
tested  with  much  spirit  and  varied  success ;  but  the  Austrians  eventually 
remained  masters  of  the  field,  having  sustained  a  loss  of  two  thousand 
men,  and  inflicted  one  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded, 
besides  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.  This  defeat,  not  very  serious  in  itself, 
proved  disastrous  to  the  French  army,  inasmuch  as  it  destroyed  their 
reviving  spirits,  induced  large  bodies  of  them  to  disband,  and  forced 
Dumourier  to  retreat  upon  Brussels,  Antwerp  and  Mechlin. 

Soon  afler,  conferences  were  opened  between  Dumourier  and  the  Au8« 
trian  generals,  in  virtue  of  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  French  should 
retire  behind  Brussels  without  being  molested  in  their  retreat.  Tha 
French  army,  accordingly,  evacuated  Brussels  and  Mechlin  and  retired 
toward  the  French  frontier.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  these  movements 
were  made  in  reference  to  something  more  than  military  objects ;  for 
Dumourier  was  now  really  anxious,  as  on  a  former  occasion  he  pre- 
tended to  be,  to  restore  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  and  he  proposed  to 
march  to  Paris  in  concert  with  the  allies,  to  accomplish  Uiis  project. 
Having  thus  actually  embarked  in  this  perilous  undertaking,  Dumoii^ 
rier's  first  care  was  to  secure  the  fortresses  on  which  the  success  of  his 
enterprise  depended.  But  here#  he  made  shipwreck.  The  garrisons  of 
Condi  and  Valenciennes  refused  to  abandon  the  Republic,  and  Dumou- 
rier, finding  his  plans  discovered  at  Paris,  and  himself  likely  to  be 
betrayed,  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  Austrian  lines. 

A  congress  of  ministers  of  the  allied  powers  soon  afler  assembled 
at  Antwerp,  attendbd  by  Mettemich  and  Stahrenberg  on  the  part  of 
Austria,  Lord  Auckland  on  the  part  of  England,  and  Count  Keller  od 
the  part  of  Russia.  Such  was  the  confidence  inspired  by  recent  events, 
that  these  ministers  imagined  the  last  days  of  the  Convention  were  at 
hand ;  and,  in  truth,  so  they  would  have  been,  had  the  ministers  intnv 
duced  a  little  more  vigor,  unanimity  and  wisdom  mto  their  military 
operations.  Unfortunately,  they  came  to  the  resolution  of  changing  the 
object  of  the  war,  and  openly  announced  the  necessity  of  providing  in- 
demnities and  securities  for  the  allied  powers ;  in  other  words,  partitioning 
the  frontier  territories  of  France  among  the  invading  States :  and  when 
Valenciennes  and  Cond^  were  taken,  the  standard,  not  of  Louis  XVIL, 
but  of  Austria,  was  hoisted  on  their  walls.  This  injudicious  measure 
converted  the  war  from  one  of  liberation  to  one  of  aggrandizement,  and 
gave  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  too  good  reason  to  assert  that  the  dismember- 
ment of  their  country  was  at  hand,  and  that  all  patriots,  whether  Repub- 
licans or  Royalists,  must  join  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  Convention  took  vigorous  measures  to  promulgate  this  popular 
view  of  the  contest  and  to  sustain  it  with  a  requisite  force.  A  camp  of 
forty  thousand  men  was  ordered  to  form  a  reserve  for  the  army,  a  levy  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  already  decreed,  was  hastened  forward,  and 
sixty  representatives  of  the  Convention  were  appointed  to  serve  as  vice- 
roys over  the  generals  in  all  the  armies.  No  less  than  twelve  of  these 
viceroys  were  directed  to  proceed  to  the  army  of  the  North.  No  limit 
was  fixed  to  their  authority ;  but,  armed  with  the  despotic  power  of  the 
Convention,  and  supported  by  a  Republican  and  mutinous  soldiery,  they 
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with  equal  fitcility,  placed  the  generals  on  a  triumphal  oar  or  sent  them 
ID  the  scaflR>ld. 

Meantime,  fortune  was  not  more  propitious  to  the  French  arms  on  the 
eastern  than  <m  the  northern  frontier.  Their  forces  in  that  quarter,  at 
the  caning  of  the  campaign,  were  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  allies : 
the  entire  Prussian  and  Austrian  forces  amounting  to  ninety-five  thousand 
men,  while  the  French,  under  Custine,  had  not  over  forty-five  thousand 
in  the  field,  and  forty  thousand  in  the  garrisons  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  The 
campaign  was  opened  on  the  24th  of  March,  by  a  movement  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  across  the  Rhine  at  Rheinfels,  where  he  encountered  and  de- 
feated Custine,  who,  after  several  days  of  retreat  and  partial  actions,  was 
oompelled  to  fall  back  to  the  lines  of  Wcissenberg,  leaving  Mayence  to  its 
own  resources.  The  allies  made  immediate  preparations  for  Uie  siege  of 
this  important  fortress,  and,  after  an  investment  of  nearly  four  months,  the 
garrison  capitulated  on  the  22nd  of  July. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  the  Republicans  resumed  the  oftensive  on  the 
Flemish  frontier  by  an  attack,  under  Greneral  Dampierre,  on  the  allied 
position ;  but  they  were  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand  men  and  a 
laige  quantity  of  artillery.  On  the  8th,  the  French  attacked  the  allies 
along  their  whole  line,  but  they  were  everywhere  unsuccessful,  except 
at  the  wood  of  Vicogne,  where  they  forced  the  Prussians  to  retreat  until  the 
arrival  of  the  English  guards  changed  the  aspect  of  the  day.  The  latter 
drove  back  the  French  with  a  loss  of  four  thousand  men  and  reestablished 
the  Prussians  in  their  position.  This  action  took  place  within  a  few  miles 
of  Waterloo,  and  it  was  the  first  time  that  the  English  and  French  soldiers 
oaroe  into  collision  during  the  war.  These  disasters  checked  the  spirit 
of  the  Republicans  and  induced  them  to  relinquish  offensive  operations. 
They  intrenched  themselves  at  Famars,  in  a  position  to  cover  the  city  of 
Valenciennes.  But  the  allies  were  now  in  a  condition  to  disturb  them, 
and  advanced,  eighty  thousand  strong,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  Ferrari, 
Abercomby  and  Walmoden.  Their  attacks  prevailed  at  all  points ;  and 
the  French,  during  the  night,  fell  back  to  the  "  Camp  of  Ccesar,"  leaving 
Valenciennes  to  its  fate.  This  important  city  and  Cond6  were  invested 
by  the  allies,  and  both  fell  successively  into  their  hands  within  a  few 
weeks.  The  capitulation  of  these  two  fortresses  brought  to  light,  as  haa 
already  been  related,  the  fatal  change  in  the  object  and  policy  of  the 
war,  which  had  been  agreed  on  in  the  Congress  of  Antwerp :  and  its  effect 
was  doubly  injurious,  not  only  by  rousing  the  patriotism  of  the  French, 
but  by  cooling  the  ardor  of  the  allies ;  for,  from  the  moment  that  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  took  possession  of  Valenciennes  and  Cond6  in  his  own 
name,  the  several  allied  parties  became  jealous  of  him  and  of  each  other. 
They  did  not,  however,  wholly  relax  in  their  eflbrts  to  continue  the  war, 
but,  following  up  the  retreat  of  the  French,  they  attacked  them  in  the 
Camp  of  CsBsar,  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  routed  them  with  so  much  easo 
that  the  affair  could  hardly  be  called  a  battle. 

The  allies  were  now  in  great  force  within  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
of  Paris,  and  there  was  no  serious  obstacle  between  them  and  that  metro- 
polis.  They  might  have  reached  its  gates  within  fifteen  days ;  and,  had 
they  moved  forward  with  energy  before  the  French  recovered  from  their 
consternation,  the  war  would  have  been  terminated  at  a  blow.  But  tha 
unhappy  dissensions  which  now  prevailed  in  the  allied  counsels  prevented 
this  hold  and  deoisiye  measure,  and  France  gained  time  to  organize  an 
efleotnal  leaistanoe,  7 
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Under  the  despotic  control  of  the  Convention,  the  whole  kingdom 
suddenly  converted  into  an  immense  workshop,  resounding  with  the  note 
of  military  preparation.  Manufactories  of  stores  and  arms  were  estab- 
lished, horses  and  provisions  seized,  and  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand men  forced  into  the  ranks  of  the  army.  In  this  last  measure,  fear 
was  the  efficient  engine  of  success :  the  recruits  had  to  choose  between  the 
army  and  the  prisons  of  the  Revolution — and  the  bayonets  of  the  allies 
appeared  to  them  much  less  formidable  than  the  guillotine  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Of  the  finances  of  the  country,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  as  has  already 
been  said,  the  debts  and  expenses  of  the  government  were  paid  in  paper 
money,  issued  without  cost  and  circulated  under  the  mandate  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal. 

At  the  head  of  the  military  department  was  Camot,  a  man  whose  ex- 
traordinary talents  and  unbending  character  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  revolutionary  wars.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  associated 
with  Robespierre  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  his  name  conse- 
quently stands  affixed  to  many  of  the  worst  acts  of  that  sanguinary  tribu- 
nal :  but  he  has  asserted,  and  his  character  entitles  the  allegation  to  atten- 
tion, that  in  the  pressure  of  business  he  signed  those  documents  without 
knowing  what  they  contained,  and  that  he  saved  more  lives  by  his  entreat- 
ies than  his  colleagues  destroyed  by  their  severity.  He  was  the  oriffin- 
ator  of  that  great  improvement  in  the  military  art  which  Dumourier  nnt 
practiced,  and  Napoleon  brought  te  perfection :  the  rapid  concentraticmi 
namely,  of  superior  force  on  a  given  point,  by  which  movement  the  ene- 
my's line  is  broken,  flanked  and  defeated. 

The  allies,  having  declined  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  while  their  antag- 
onists were  dispersed  in  small  bodies  over  the  country,  unwisely  exposed 
themselves  to  a  similar  blow  from  the  Republicans,  by  dividing  their  own 
forces  and  pursuing  separate  objects.  The  English  laid  siege  to  Dunkirk, 
the  Austrians  to  Quesnoy,  and  the  remainder  of  the  allied  army  was 
broken  into  detachments  to  preserve  the  communications.  The  Austrian 
expedition  was  successful,  Quesnoy  having  capitulated  fifleen  days  after  the 
trenches  were  opened,  and  its  garrison  of  four  thousand  men  surrendered 
as  prisoners  of  war ;  while  two  columns  of  ten  thousand  men  each,  sent 
to  raise  the  siege,  were  defeated  with  great  loss.  But  a  different  fate 
awaited  the  British  besieging  army.  Their  approaches  were  needlessly 
delayed  and  unskilfully  conducted,  and  afler  having  been  set  down  before 
Dunkirk  for  nearly  three  weeks,  they  had  made  no  progress  of  importance. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  Greneral  Houchard  arrived  with  fifly  thousand 
French  troops  to  relieve  the  city.  The  situation  of  the  English  and 
of  the  detachments  of  allies  who  covered  their  position,  was  such  as  to 
give  a  vigorous  attack  every  chance  of  success:  Freytag  with  eighteen 
thousand  Austrians  being  posted  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  rear,  and 
the  Dutch,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  were  at  Menin,  three  days'  march 
from  the  English  lines.  Had  Houchard  implicitly  obeyed  his  instructions 
finom  the  Convention,  he  must  have  destroyed  each  of  the  three  armies  in 
detail.  As  it  resulted,  however,  he  defeated  only  the  Austrian  com,  who 
sustained  a  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men ;  on  which  the  Duke  of  York, 
finding  his  position  untenable,  withdrew  in  the  night,  leaving  behind  him 
fifty-two  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and 
iMtggage.  Houchard,  satisfied  with  having  raised  the  siege,  did  not  follow 
up  ms  advantage  with  spirit ;  but  ccmtented  himself  with  an  attack  on  the 
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Dutch  at  Melin,  whom  he  defeated.  But  he  was  in  turn  assailed  by  Gen* 
eral  Beaulieu  at  Courtray,  totally  routed  and  driven  behind  the  Lys.  Nor 
did  the  disaster  to  the  French  end  there :  for  a  panic  ensued  on  this  first 
reverse  which  communicated  itself  to  all  the  Republican  troops  in  that  quar- 
ter, who  thereupon  tumultuously  fled  for  refuge  under  the  cannon  of  Lisle. 
This  defeat  proved  fatal  to  Houchard.  He  was  summoned  to  Paris,  tried 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  condemned  and  executed — a  proceed- 
ing interesting  chiefly  from  the  evidence  it  aflbrds,  of  the  clear  perception 
which  those  at  the  head  of  the  government  had  obtained  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples  of  the  military  art.  "  The  Committee,"  said  Barere  to  Houchard, 
**  instructed  you  to  accumulate  your  troops  in  large  masses  on  particular 
points  and  defeat  the  enemy  in  detail :  you  disregarded  their  orders,  and 
have  been  yourself  defeated." 

The  allies  next  laid  siege  to  Maubeuge,  the  possession  of  which  now 
became  an  object  of  capital  importance,  and  their  measures  were  taken 
CD  a  scale  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 

Under  all  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  did  not  despair.  They  gave  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  north 
to  Jourdan,  a  young  officer,  hitherto  untried,  but  who,  placed  between  vio- 
tory  and  the  scafibld,  had  sufficient  confidence  in  his  own  talents  to  accept 
the  perilous  alternative.  He  promptly  approached  the  Austrian  position, 
and  afler  some  skirmishing  a  general  action  took  place  on  the  15th  of 
October,  in  which  the  Republicans  were  worsted  with  a  loss  of  twelve 
hundred  men.  Instructed  by  his  failure  that  a  change  in  his  method  of 
attack  was  indispensable,  Jourdan,  in  the  night  accumulated  his  forces 
against  the  village  of  Wattignies,  the  key  of  the  Austrian  position,  and 
on  the  rooming  of  the  16th  assailed  it  with  three  columns  supported  by  a 
concentric  fire  of  artillery.  The  village  was  speedily  carried  and  Cobourg 
retreated  with  a  loss  of  six  thousand  men.  The  siege  having  been  thus 
raised,  Jourdan  established  his  winter-quarters  at  Uuic6,  where  a  vast 
intrenched  camp  was  formed  for  the  protection  and  discipline  of  the 
revolutionary  recruits,  who  were  daily  arriving  in  large  masses  from 
the  interior. 

After  the  capture  of  Mayence,  the  allies  on  the  Rhine  relapsed  into  in- 
activity, although  their  army  in  that  quarter  amounted  to  over  one  hundred 
thousand  men  in  excellent  condition.  The  Convention,  however,  wearied 
with  the  torpor  of  their  enemies,  ordered  Moreau,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  French  on  the  Moselle,  to  attack  the  Prussian  corps  at  Permasin. 
The  Republicans  advanced  with  great  intrepidity  to  the  Prussian  redoubts, 
when  they  were  arrested  in  front  by  a  terrible  fire  of  grape,  and  their 
flank  was  at  the  same  time  assailed  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick :  they  im- 
mediately gave  way  and  precipitated  themselves  into  the  neighboring  ra- 
vines, leaving  behind  them  four  thousand  men  and  twenty-two  pieces  of 
cannon.  A  few  days  after  this  afiair,  the  King  of  Prussia  repaired  to  Po- 
land, to  pursue  in  concert  with  Russia  his  plans  of  aggrandizement  at  the 
expense  of  that  unhappy  country,  leaving  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  com- 
mand of  the  army.  The  French  retired  to  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
lines  of  Weissenbeig,  constructed  in  former  times  for  the  protection  of  the 
Rhftnish  frontier  from  Grerman  invasion :  they  stretched  from  the  town  of 
Lauterbuig  on  the  Rhine,  through  the  village  of  Weissenberg  to  the  Vos- 
ges  mountains,  and  closed  all  access  from  that  side  into  Alsace.  A  simol- 
ttmaoua  assault  was  made  by  the  Prussians  on  the  left  of  this  positko; 
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bjrthe  Austrians,  under  Prince  Waldeck,  on  the  nght;  and  by  Wurmser, 
with  the  main  body  of  Austrians,  on  the  centre.  T^iese  attacks  prevailed 
at  all  points,  and  the  French  retreated  in  confusion ;  but  the  pursuit  of  the 
allies  was  so  tardy  that  only  one  thousand  prisoners  fell  into  their  hands. 
Still,  the  victory  was  important,  as  it  again  opened  a  free  road  to  the  inva- 
ders. Wurmser  proceeded  to  Strasburg,  which  the  constituted  authorities 
of  that  town  offered  to  surrender  to  the  Austrians  in  the  name  of  Louis 
XVII. :  but  Wurmser,  not  being  empowered  to  make  conditional  conquests, 
declined  their  proposal ;  and,  being  unable  to  reduce  the  place  by  force, 
withdrew  to  Fort  Vauban,  which  he  took  with  its  garrison  of  three 
thousand  men,  and  afterward  blockaded  Landau.  The  inhabitants  of 
Strasburg,  thus  abandoned  to  their  fate,  experienced  the  full  weight  of 
Republican  vengeance  in  return  for  their  proposals  to  Wurmser.  Seventy 
persons  of  the  most  distinguished  families  were  put  to  death,  and  terror 
and  confiscation  reinstated  the  sway  of  the  Convention  over  the  unhappy 
province. 

The  secession  of  Prussia  from  the  confederation  now  became  more  and 
more  manifest.  On  his  return  to  Berlin,  Frederic  William  was  assailed 
by  so  many  representations  from  his  ministers  as  to  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  finances,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  national  strength  in  a  contest 
foreign  to  the  real  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when 
the  affairs  of  Poland  required  all  his  resources  and  attention,  that  he  at 
first  adopted  the  resolution  to  recall  all  his  troops  from  the  Rhine.  The 
cabinet  of  Vienna  made  the  strongest  remonstrances  against  this  defec- 
tion, in  which  they  were  so  well  seconded  by  the  cabinets  of  London  and 
St.  Petersburg,  that  the  resolution  was  rescinded.  Nevertheless,  orders 
were  given  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  temporize  as  much  as  possible, 
and  engage  the  troops  in  no  serious  enterprise  or  any  conquest  which 
might  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  Austrians :  the  effect  of  which  soon 
appeared,  in  the  removal  of  the  Prussian  mortars  and  cannons  from  the 
lines  before  Landau.  The  French,  meanwhile,  made  preparations  to 
relieve  that  place  from  its  besiegers.  Thirty  thousand  men  from  the 
armies  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine  were  directed  thither  under  Pichegru, 
and  these  were  supported  by  thirty-five  thousand  under  Greneral  Hoche, 
who  advanced  from  the  side  of  La  Sarre.  Afler  some  preparatory  move- 
ments and  partial  actions,  the  Republicans,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
attacked  the  covering  army  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  The  allies,  com- 
batting with  a  divided  purpose,  were  easily  driven  from  their  position, 
raised  the  blockade  of  Landau,  and  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
at  Philipsberg.  Fort  Vauban  was  evacuated.  Spire  and  Worms  were 
reconquered  by  the  French,  who  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Manheim,  and 
Germany,  so  recently  victorious,  was  now  threatened  on  its  own  fron- 
tier. 

The  campaign  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  during  this  year,  was  charac- 
terized by  some  events  of  military  importance.  The  Spanish  government 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  increase  their  forces  in  February,  and  the  zeal 
and  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants  soon  enabled  them  to  put  on  foot  two  con- 
siderable armies ;  one  of  thirty  thousand,  destined  to  invade  Roussillon,  and 
the  other  of  twenty-five  thousand,  to  advance  on  the  side  of  Bayonne,  by  the 
Bidossoa.  The  latter  army  commenced  its  offensive  operations  on  the  14th 
of  April,  by  a  partial  attack  on  the  French  camp,  which  was  followed 
br  B.  more  serious  action,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  when  the  French  were 
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foiced  l>ack  from  one  of  their  positions,  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  pieces  of 
caimon ;  and  on  the  6th  of  June,  they  were  driven  from  a  second  intrench* 
mant,  and  abandoned  all  their  artillery  and  ammunition.  They,  however, 
were  not  yet  discouraged :  but,  after  reorganizing  their  forces,  themselves 
assumed  the  offensive,  and,  on  the  29th  of  August,  made  a  spirited  attack 
on  the  Spanish  posts  fortified  within  the  territory  of  France  :  but  they  were 
repulsed  with  such  loss  that  they  could  not  renew  the  strife  during  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign. 

The  success  of  the  army  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  frontier  was  more 
varied.  The  Spaniards,  under  Don  Ricardos,  invaded  Roussillon  in  the 
middle  of  April,  and,  on  the  21st,  they  made  a  general  attack  on  the 
French  camp,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Republicans.  Soon  after, 
the  forts  of  Bellegrade  and  Villa  Franca  were  taken ;  and  Ricardos, 
pursuing  his  advantage,  attacked  a  large  body  of  French  at  Millas,  who 
were  totally  defeated  and  lost  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon.  But  the  French, 
by  great  exertions,  assembled  a  reinforcement  of  fresh  troops  in  this 
quarter,  and  fell  upon  a  corps  of  six  thousand  Spaniards  under  Don  Juan 
Gomten.  The  Spaniards  made  a  brave  defence,  but  they  were  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and,  at  length,  lost  one  thousand  men  killed,  fifteen 
hundred  prisoners,  and  all  their  artillery  and  camp  equipage.  Elated  by 
this  victory,  the  French,  under  the  command  of  Dagobert,  resolved  to  at- 
tack the  entire  Spanish  army  at  Truellas.  This  battle  took  place  on  the 
!22nd  of  September,  and  it  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  French,  with  a 
loss  of  four  thousand  men  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery.  After  this  disaster, 
Dagobert  was  displaced,  and  Davoust,  with  fifteen  thousand  fresh  troops, 
appointed  to  the  command.  Several  trifling  actions  ensued,  without  any 
decisive  advantage  on  either  side,  until  the  7th  of  December,  when  Ri. 
cardos  attacked  the  French  lines  and  totally  defeated  the  Republican 
army,  capturing  forty-six  pieces  of  cannon  and  twenty-five  hundred  pris- 
ooers.  He  followed  up  this  victory  with  great  promptness,  attacked  and 
took  the  town  of  Port  Vendre  with  all  its  artillery,  and  soon  after  com- 
pelled Coillure  to  surrender,  with  more  than  eighty  pieces  of  cannon ; 
while  the  Marquis  Amarillas  overthrew  the  right  of  the  French  forces, 
and  so  terrified  those  inexperienced  troops  by  his  assault,  that  whole  bat- 
talions disbanded  themselves,  and  fled  in  confusion  under  the  guns  of 
Penpignan. 

The  campaign  in  the  districts  of  the  maritime  Alps  was  feebly  con- 
ducted on  both  sides ;  it  consisted  of  a  few  trifling  actions,  and  resulted  in 
no  event  of  importance.  But  while  the  operations  of  the  allies,  in  this 
quarter,  were  thus  ineflicient,  the  efibrts  of  the  French  to  shake  ofi*the 
yoke  of  the  Convention,  were  of  a  more  decided  character.  Marseilles, 
Toulon  and  Lyons,  openly  espoused  the  Girondist  cause ;  and,  in  the 
month  of  July,  two  of  the  Jacobin  leaders  were  put  to  death.  From  that 
moment,  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns,  knowing  that  they  were  doomed 
Id  Jacobin  vengeance,  began  to  cast  cannon,  raise  intrenchments,  and 
make  every  preparation  tor  a  vigorous  defence.  Marseilles  was  the  first 
to  sufier  for  this  imprudence.  The  troops  of  the  Convention  reached  it 
before  the  inhabitants  were  fully  prepared  for  resistance,  defeated  tlie 
insurrection,  and  established  the  guillotine  in  bloody  sovereignty.  The 
oesLt  attack  of  the  Jacobins  was  at  Lyons,  where  the  revolt  was  better 
organized  and  the  insurrectionists  better  prepared  for  defence.  During 
the  whole  of  August  and  part  of  September,  the  besiegors  made  but  Utile 
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progress,  and  the  Convention,  alarmed  at  the  protracted  resistance  of  the 
town,  directed  immediate  preparations  on  a  larger  scale  for  its  reduction. 
A  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  drawn  from  the  arsenals  of  Besanqon  and 
Grenoble,  were  mounted  on  the  besieging  batteries ;  veteran  troops  were 
dispatched  thither  from  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont,  and  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember a  terrible  bombardment  and  cannonade  with  red  hot  shot  was 
commenced,  which  continued  without  intermission  for  a  whole  week.  The 
result  of  this  attack  was  terrible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city :  night  and 
day  the  flaming  tempest  fell  on  them,  burning  their  houses,  destroying  their 
magazines,  and  scattering  death  among  them  in  a  thousand  forms.  Still, 
their  courage  faltered  not,  nor  did  the  garrison  slacken  in  their  defence. 
Soon,  famine  was  added  to  their  sufferings ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
Convention,  exasperated  at  their  obstinacy,  displaced  Kellerman,  who 
had  hitherto  conducted  the  siege,  increased  the  attacking  army  to  sixty 
thousand,  and  placing  Greneral  Coppet  at  their  head,  ordered  him  to  re- 
duce Lyons  instantly  by  fire  and  sword.  These  measures  finally  pre- 
vailed. The  garrison  and  citizens  had  maintained  their  position,  until 
their  provisions  of  every  sort  were  entirely  exhausted  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  town  was  laid  in  ashes  by  the  bombs  and  hot  shot  of  the  enemy. 
Surrender,  therefore,  became  inevitable ;  but  even  in  this  extremity,  the 
brave  Precy,  who  had  so  nobly  directed  the  defence,  refused  to  submit. 
He  resolved  to  force  his  way  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band,  through  the 
enemy's  lines,  and  seek  in  foreign  climes  that  freedom  that  had  departed 
from  France.  On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  October,  the  heroic  column, 
consisting  of  two  thousand  men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  set  forth 
on  this  perilous  march.  As  they  proceeded,  they  found  themselves 
enveloped  on  every  side  by  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery,  and  they  were 
indiscriminately  massacred ;  of  the  whole  number  scarcely  fifty  forced 
their  way  with  Precy  into  the  Swiss  territories. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Republicans  took  possession  of  the  city,  and 
Couthon,  entering  at  the  head  of  the  authorities  of  the  Convention,  rein- 
stated the  Jacobin  municipality  in  full  force,  and  commissioned  them  to 
seek  out  and  denounce  "  the  guilty."  He  wrote  to  Paris  that  the  inhabit- 
ants consisted  of  three  classes^  first,  the  guilty  rich;  second,  the  selfish 
rich ;  third,  the  ignorant  workmen,  incapable  of  any  wickedness.  '<  The 
first, "  he  said,  '*  should  be  guillotined  and  their  houses  destroyed ;  the 
fortunes  of  the  second  should  be  confiscated ;  the  third  should  be  removed, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  a  Republican  colony."  These  directions 
were  carried  out  with  a  degree  of  atrocity  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the 
horrors  of  that  horrible  period.  More  than  six  thousand  persons,  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  executioners ;  twelve 
thousand  were  driven  into  exile  ;  and  the  number  of  palaces  and  houses 
pulled  down  and  demolished  by  order  of  the  municipality  may  be  estima- 
ted from  the  fact,  that  their  destruction  occupied  six  months  of  organized 
labor,  and  was  effected  at  an  expense  to  the  government  of  more  than 
oeventeen  millions  of  francs. 

Toulon  was  the  next  object  of  Republican  revenge.  That  rising  sea- 
port possessed  a  population  of  twenty-five  thousand  souls,  and  was  warmly 
opposed  to  the  Revolution  from  its  commencement.  In  their  present 
emei^ency,  the  inhabitants  saw  no  alternative  but  to  open  their  harbor  to 
the  Kiglish  fleet  which  was  cruising  in  the  vicinity,  and  proclaim  Louis 
XVIL  King.     This  was  done  accordinf^ly,  and  the  Ensrlish  sauaHmn 
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entered  the  harbor.  Soon  afler,  a  Spanish  fleet  arrived  bringing  a  oonsid- 
erable  body  of  land-troops,  and  the  allied  forces,  thirteen  thousand  strong, 
took  possession  of  all  the  forts  in  the  city.  A  large  portion  of  the  French 
fleet  lay  at  this  time  in  the  harbor,  and  their  sailors,  with  the  exception 
of  the  crews  of  seven  ships  of  the  line  who  proved  refractory,  joined  the 
inhabitants  in  their  defence. 

On  the  land  side,  Toulon  is  backed  by  a  ridge  of  lof\y  hills,  on  which 
Btronff  fortifications  had  long  been  erected  and  the  artillery  of  which  com- 
manded the  greater  part  of  the  city  and  harbor.  The  mountain  of  Faron 
and  the  Hauteur  de  Grasse  are  the  principal  points  of  this  rocky  range, 
and  on  their  occupation  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  maintenance,  of 
the  place.  They  were  now  taken  possession  of  by  the  allied  troops. 
Every  exertion  was  made  by  the  allies  and  inhabitants  to  strengthen  the 
defences  of  the  town  itself,  and  particularly  to  render  impregnable  the 
Fort  Eguillette,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  which  shuts  in 
the  lesser  harbor,  and  was  called  by  the  English,  Little  Gibraltar  :  yet 
the  regular  force  was  too  small  and  composed  of  too  many  heterogeneous 
materials,  to  warrant  any  well-grounded  hope  of  a  permanent  resistance. 

The  Republican  forces  soon  arrived,  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand 
men ;  many  of  them  veterans,  all  well  disciplined,  and  provided  with  every- 
thing necessary  for  prosecuting  the  siege.  Dugonunier,  by  order  of  the 
Convention,  took  command  of  the  Republican  army,  and  Lord  Mulgrave 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  garrison  of  Toulon. 

The  first  attack  of  the  Republicans  was  on  the  hill  forts  that  com- 
manded the  harbor,  disguised  by  a  false  attack  against  Cape  Brun.  The 
breaching  batteries  were  placed  in  charge  of  a  young  officer  of  artillery, 
then  chief  of  battalion,  who  was  destined  to  outstrip  all  his  predecessors  in 
European  history — Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Under  his  superintendence, 
the  works  of  the  forts  soon  began  to  be  seriously  damaged  ;  and  to  inter- 
rupt his  fire,  a  sally  from  the  garrison  was  resolved  on.  This  attempt 
was  made  on  the  SOth  of  November,  by  three  thousand  men,  who  moved 
against  the  heights  of  Arennes,  whence  this  annoyance  proceeded ;  while 
another  column  of  the  allies,  of  nearly  the  same  strei:^^,  attacked  the 
batteries  at  the  gorge  of  OUioulles.  Both  attacks  were  at  first  successfuL 
Ollioulles  was  carried  and  the  guns  on  the  point  of  being  taken,  when 
Dugonmiier  rallied  his  troops,  led  them  back,  and  repulsed  the  assailants. 
The  sally  on  the  side  of  Arennes  was  equally  fortunate ;  all  the  guns  of 
the  battery  were  carried  and  spiked ;  but  the  impetuosity  of  the  allies 
having  led  them  too  far  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  they  were  in  turn  met  by 
fresh  troops  headed  by  Napoleon,  and  driven  back  to  the  city  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  whole  force  of  the  Republicans  was  next  directed 
against  the  English  redoubt,  styled  Little  Gibraltar.  Afler  that  fort  had 
been  battered  at  intervals  for  several  days,  the  fire  of  the  besiegers  was 
maintained  through  the  whole  of  the  16th  of  December,  and  at  two  o'clock 
on  the  morning  ofthe  17th,  Dugommier  led  hb  troops  to  the  assault.  They 
were  received  with  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  which  soon 
filled  the  ditches  with  dead  and  wounded ;  the  colunm  was  driven  back, 
and  Dugommier  despaired  of  success ;  but  fresh  troops  continually  ad- 
vanced and  at  length  overpowered  the  Spanish  soldiers,  to  whom  a  part 
of  the  line  was  intrusted,  and  gained  the  flank  of  the  British  detachnient, 
nearly  three  hundred  of  whom  fell  while  defending  their  part  of  the 
intrenchments.    The  possessbn  of  this  fort,  by  the  enemy,  rendered  the 
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farther  maintenance  of  the  exterior  defences  impracticable ;  and  in  the 
night,  the  whole  of  the  allied  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  promontory 
to  the  city.  The  attack  on  this  fort  was  planned  and  urged  by  Napoleon, 
who  well  knew  that  it  commanded  the  inner  harbor,  and  that  its  possessicm 
by  the  besiegers  would  render  the  situation  of  the  fleet  extremely  perilous, 
and  in  all  probability  lead  to  the  evacuation  of  the  to'vn. 

While  this  important  success  was  gained  on  the  side  of  Fort  Eguillette, 
he  Republicans  were  not  less  fortunate  on  the  other  extremity  of  the  line. 
A  little  before  daybreak,  and  shortly  afler  the  firing  had  ceased  on  the 
promontory,  a  general  attack  was  made  on  the  whole  range  of  posts  which 
crowned  the  mountain  of  Faron.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  range,  the 
Republicans  were  repulsed ;  but  on  the  north,  where  the  mountain  is 
nearly  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  height,  steep,  rocky,  and  supposed  to  be 
inaccessible,  they  made  good  their  ascent ;  so  that  when  the  allies  were 
congratulating  themselves  on  the  defeat  of  what  they  deemed  the  main 
attack,  they  beheld  the  heights  above  them  crowded  with  glittering  bat- 
talions, and  the  tricolor-flag  waving  from  the  loftiest  summit  of  the 
mountain.  This  conquest,  projected  by  Napoleon,  was  decisive  of  the 
fate  of  Toulon :  for  though  the  town  was  as  yet  uninjured,  the  harbor 
was  no  longer  tenable.  The  evacuation  was  therefore  resolved  on,  and 
information  conveyed  to  the  principal  inhabitants,  that  the  means  of  re- 
treat would  be  afforded  them  on  board  the  British  squadron ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  the  ships  were  moved  to  the  outer-roads,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  enemy's  fire. 

The  distress  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  now  forced  to  choose  between 
exile  and  the  guillotine,  was  extreme :  nor  can  any  words  do  justice  to 
the  scene  that  ensued,  when  the  last  columns  of  the  allied  troops  com- 
menced their  embarkation.  Cries,  screams  and  lamentations  were  heard 
in  every  quarter ;  the  sad  remnant  of  those  who  had  favored  the  Royal 
cause  and  had  not  yet  secured  the  means  of  escape,  came  flying  to  the 
beach,  and  with  tears  and  prayers  invoked  the  aid  of  their  British  Friends. 
Mothers,  clasping  their  babes  to  their  bosoms,  helpless  children  and 
decrepit  old  men,  might  be  seen  stretching  their  hands  toward  the  harbor, 
shuddering  at  every  sound  behind  them,  and  even  rushing  into  the  waves 
to  escape  the  less  merciful  death  that  awaited  them  from  their  country- 
men. Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  a  degree  of  humanity  worthy  of  his  high 
character,  suspended  his  retreat  until  not  one  individual  who  claimed  his 
assistance,  remained  on  the  strand :  the  total  number  borne  away  was 
fourteen  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven. 

Before  leaving  the  coast,  the  allies  effected  in  part  the  destruction  of 
the  French  fleet.  Fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  eight  frigates  and  eleven  cor- 
vettes were  burned,  three  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates  were  brought 
away  uninjured  and  taken  into  the  English  service,  and  twelve  ships  of 
the  line  and  eleven  frigates,  owing  to  the  lukewarmncss  or  timidity  of  the 
Spanish  ofRcers,  escaped  destruction,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Republicans. 

The  storm  which  now  burst  on  the  heads  of  the  remaining  inhabitants 
of  Toulon,  was  a  legitimate  counterpart  of  what  was  endured  at  Lyons. 
Several  thousand  citizens,  men,  women  and  children,  perished  within  a 
few  weeks  by  the  sword  or  the  guillotine,  and  twelve  thousand  laborers 
were  hired  from  the  surrounding  departments  to  demolish  the  buildings 
of  the  city. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  1794. 

While  the  career  of  the  French  armies  was  thus  marked  by  altema- 
ti(»s  of  yictory  and  defeat,  a  different  fortune  awaited  her  naval  arma- 
ments. Power  at  sea,  unlike  conquest  on  land,  cannot  spring  from  mere 
sufifering,  or  from  the  energy  of  destitute  warriors  with  arms  in  their 
hands ;  nor  are  triumphs  to  be  achieved  on  the  ocean  by  merely  forcing 
column  after  column  of  conscripts  on  board  ships  of  war. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  the  French  navy  consisted  of 
seventy.five  ships  of  the  line  and  seventy  frigates ;  but  the  officers,  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  aristocratic  classes,  had,  for  the  most  part,  emigrated  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  those  who  supplied  their  places 
were  deficient  both  in  naval  education  and  experience.  On  the  other 
hand,  England  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  ships  of  the  line  and 
more  than  a  hundred  frigates ;  ninety  of  each  class  were  imn\jediately  put 
in  commission,  and  seamen  of  the  best  description,  to  the  number  of  eighty, 
five  thousand,  were  drawn  from  the  inexhaustible  merchant-service. 
Unable  to  face  the  English  in  large  squadrons,  the  French  navy  remained 
for  a  time  in  total  inactivity  ;  but  the  French  merchants,  not  having  any 
pacific  means  of  employing  their  capital,  fitted  out  an  immense  number 
of  privateers  which  proved  extremely  injurious  to  British  commerce. 

Meanwhile,  the  ascendency  of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  produced  its 
wonted  efiects  on  the  colonial  possessions  of  her  enemies.  Soon  afler  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  Tobago  was  taken  by  a  British  fleet,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  March,  1794,  an  expedition  was  sent  against  Martinique, 
which  island  surrendered  on  the  2drd  of  that  month.  Soon  afler,  the  prin- 
cipal, forts  in  St.  Domingo  were  wrested  from  the  Republicans  by  the 
Engkish  forces,  while  the  wretched  planters,  a  prey  to  the  commotion 
excited  by  Brissot  and  the  friends  of  negro  emancipation  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  were  totally  ruined.  St.  Lucia  and  Guadaloupe 
were  next  subdued,  and  thus  in  little  more  than  a  month  the  French  were 
despoiled  of  their  West  India  possessions,  with  hardly  any  loss  to  the 
conquerors. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  also,  the  power  of  the  British  navy  was  speedily 
felt.  Corsica  was  selected  as  the  point  of  attack.  Three  thousand  ma- 
rines and  soldiers  were  landed,  and  they  nearly  efiected  the  subjuga- 
tioo  of  the  island  by  capturing  the  fortress  of  Bastia,  which  capitulated 
at  the  end  of  May :  and  on  the  1st  of  August,  Calvi,  the  only  remaining 
stronghold,  surrendered  to  the  British  arms.  The  crown  of  Corsica  was 
then  offered  by  Paoli  and  the  Royalist  party  to  the  King  of  England,  who 
accepted  it. 

But  a  more  important  achievement  was  at  hand.  The  French  govern- 
ment, by  great  exertions,  had  equipped  for  service  twenty-six  ships  of  the 
line  at  Brest,  in  order  to  secure  the  arrival  of  a  large  fleet  laden  with 
provisions  from  America,  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  the  fleet  put  to  sea, 
under  Admiral  Joyeuse.  On  the  2Sth,  Lord  Howe  hove  in  sight  with  the 
Channel-fleet  of  England,  consisting  also  of  six-and-twenty  ships  of  the 
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line.     The  French  were  immediately  formed  in  order  of  battle,  and  a 

Sartial  action  ensued  between   their  rear-guard  and  the  British  van, 
uring  which  the  Rcvolutionaire  was  so  much  damaged  that  she  struck 
to  the  Audacious ;  but  as  the  victors  did  not  take  possession  of  her  before 
nightfall,  she  was  on  the  following  morning  carried  off  by  the  French  and 
towed  into  Roche  fort.   The  next  day  each  party  endeavored  to  gain  the 
weather-gage,  and,  during  the  two  following  days,  a  thick  fc^  concealed 
the  rival  fleets  from  each  other's  view.     On  the  1st  of  June,  the  sun 
broke  forth  with  unusual  splendor,  and  Lord  Howe,  having  obtained  the 
weather-gage,  bore  down  obliquely  on  the  enemy's  line,  broke  it  near  tlie 
centre,  and  doubled,  with  a  preponderating  force,  on  one  half  of  their 
squadron.    The  French  fleet  was  arrayed  in  close  order  in  a  line  extend- 
ing  nearly  east  and  west,  and  a  heavy  fire  was  commenced  on  the  British 
ships  as  soon  as  they  came  within  range.  The  battle  then  became  general 
and  was  contested  with  great  bravery  on  both  sides ;  but  the  superiority 
of  the  British  seamen  everywhere  prevailed.     One  of  the  French  ships 
was  sunk,  and  ten  surrendered ;  but  subsequently  four  of  the  prizes  with 
the  remainder  of  the  fleet  escaped.    Six  ships  of  the  line  remained  in  the 
bands  of  the  British  admiral,  and  were  brought  into  Plymouth.     The 
Republicans  were  in  some  degree  consoled  for  this  disaster,  by  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  fleet  from  America,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
vessels  laden  with  provisions — a  supply  of  incalculable  importance  to  a 
population,  whom  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  civil  disunion  had  brought  to 
the  verge  of  famine. 

Never  was  a  victory  more  seasonable  than  Lord  Howe's  to  the  British 
government.  The  war,  preceded  as  it  was  by  violent  party  divisions  in 
England,  had  been  regarded  with  lukewarm  feelings  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  ;  and  until  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  shocked  the  respectable 
Dortion  of  the  advocates  of  the  Revolution,  these  short-sighted  friends  of 
freedom  had  feared  the  success  of  the  British  arms,  lest  it  should 
extinguish  the  dawn  of  liberty  in  the  world.  But  the  victory  of  the  1st  of 
June  captivated  the  affections  of  the  giddy  multitude  :  the  ancient,  but 
recently  half-expiring  loyalty  of  the  British  people,  wakened  at  the  sound 
of  their  conquering  cannon,  and  the  hereditary  rivalry  of  the  two  nations 
revived  in  all  its  mrce.  From  this  period,  may  be  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  entire  union  among  the  inhabitants  on  the  subject  of  the  war. 

The  secession  of  Prussia  from  the  allied  cause  was  a  serious  loss,  and 
ffreatly  embarrassed  the  opening  movements  of  this  year's  campaign. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Pitt,  by  a  renewed  and  energetic  remonstrance,  caused  the 
King  of  Prussia  a  second  time  to  promise  his  co()peration,  but  no  effectual 
aid  resulted  from  it.  General  Mack  was  intrusted  by  the  Austrian  and 
English  governments  with  the  preparation  of  a  plan  of  the  campaigUy  and 
he  pro|)osed  one  which,  had  it  been  vigorously  carried  into  effect,  might 
have  produced  brilliant  results :  this  was,  to  open  the  French  frontier  br 
the  capture  of  Landrecy  and  march  with  the  army  in  Flanders,  through 
Laon  direct  to  Paris,  while  the  Prussian  forces,  by  a  forward  movement 
on  the  side  of  Namur,  supported  the  operation.  This  plan,  however,  was 
not  adopted ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  West  Flanders  protested  against 
having  their  province  made  a  theatre  of  war,  the  Prussians  declined  any 
active  cooperation,  and  the  remainder  of  the  allied  forces  were  unequal 
to  such  an  expedition.  The  number  and  disposition  of  the  troops  on  both 
iidesi  at  the  opening  of  the  campaigni  were  as  follows : 
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French.  Allies. 


Army  of  the  North,  .  .  220,000 
Moselle  and  the  Rhine,   280,000 

Alps, 60,000 

South, 00,000 

Eastern  Pyrenees,  .  .  .    80,000 
Western    ditto        .  .  .    80,000 


Flanders, 140,000 

Duke  of  York,  .  .  .  40,000 
Austrians  on  the  Rhine  60,000 
Prussians        ditto  65,000 

Luxembourg,  ....  20,000 
Emigrants, 12,000 


780,000  337,000 

Unaware,  as  yet,  of  the  immense  military  resources  of  a  despotic  and 
revolutionary  government,  whose  requisitions  for  soldiers,  money  and 
munitions  of  war  were  enforced  by  the  terrors  of  tlie  guillotine,  and 
whose  young  men,  deprived  by  the  agitation  of  the  period  from  all  other 
occupation,  voluntarily  crowded  into  the  ranks  of  the  army,  the  allies 
resolved  to  capture  Landrecy,  and  still  entertained  the  hope  of  marching 
thence  to  Paris.  Preparatory  to  this  movement,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
oa  the  16th  of  April,  reviewed  a  large  division  of  the  allied  troops  on  the 
plains  of  Cateau,  amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men.  The  troops  were  in  the  finest  condition,  the  cavalry,  in  particular, 
were  superb ;  but,  instead  of  profiting  by  their  concentrated  force  to  fall 
on  the  opposing  armies,  they  were  the  next  day  divided  into  eight  columns 
and  spread  over  many  leagues  of  the  Flemish  frontier,  with  the  absurd 
intention  of  covering  every  point  of  entrance  against  the  French ;  and 
that,  too,  while  their  project  of  pushing  forward  to  Paris  was  not  yet 
abandoned.  Landrecy  was  however  besieged  and  captured,  afler  ten  days 
of  open  trenches,  with  its  garrison  of  five  thousand  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  defect  in  the  plans  of  the  allies,  their  operations 
were  attended  witli  considerable  success.  The  plan  of  the  French  oon- 
sisted  of  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  posts  and  corps  forming  the  line  of  the 
allies,  followed  by  an  advance  of  their  two  wings,  the  one  toward  Philip- 
ville,  and  the  other  toward  Dunkirk.  On  the  26th  of  April,  the  move- 
ment took  place  along  the  whole  line.  The  centre,  which  attacked  the 
Duke  of  York  near  Cambray,  experienced  a  bloody  reverse.  When  the 
Republicans  arrived  at  the  redoubts  of  Troisville,  they  were  intrepidly 
assailed  by  the  English  guards  in  front,  supported  by  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg  with  a  regiment  of  Austrian  cuirassiers,  while  General  Otto  chai^^ed 
them  in  flank,  at  the  head  of  the  English  cavalry,  and  completed  their 
rout.  The  whole  corps  was  driven  back  to  Cambray,  with  a  loss  of  thirtr- 
fiTe  pieces  of  cannon  and  more  than  four  thousand  men.  Whilo  this  dtt- 
nter  was  taking  place  on  the  lefl  of  the  French  army,  the  centre  sustained 
a  similar  repulse  from  the  Austrian  covering  force.     But  these  advant- 

rwere  counterbalanced  by  the  defeat  of  General  Clairfait  on  the  ririit, 
was  attacked  by  fifly  thousand  French  troops  under  Souham  and  Mo- 
reau,  and  forced  to  retreat  precipitately  with  a  loss  of  thirty  pieces  of 
cannon  and  twelve  hundred  prisoners.  Prince  Cobourg  immediately  de- 
tached the  Duke  of  York  to  Toumay  to  support  Clairfait,  and  himself 
rsmained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Landrecy,  to  put  that  fortress  in  a  state 
of  defence. 

The  Convention,  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  of  their  armfes 
against  the  allied  centre,  ordered  Jourdan  to  march  with  forty  thousand 
nen  to  the  Aidoine  fciesty  and  uute  himself  widi  the  army  oo  the  Sl^^ 
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Previously  to  his  inarch,  on  the  10th  of  May,  the  French  army  crossed 
that  river  to  attack  the  allies  at  Grandrengs,  and  a  furious  battle  ensued, 
in  which  the  Republicans  were  defeated,  and  forced  to  recross  the  river 
with  a  loss  of  ten  pieces  of  cannon  and  four  thousand  men.  On  the  20th 
of  May  they  renewed  the  attack,  but  were  so  roughly  handled  that,  had 
not  Kleber  arrived  on  the  ground  with  fresh  troops,  the  French  army 
would  have  been  totally  destroyed :  as  it  was,  they  lost  four  thousand  men 
and  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery. 

While  blood  was  thus  flowing  freely  on  the  banks  of  the  Sambre,  some 
movements  of  importance  took  place  in  West  Flanders.  The  allies  had 
there  collected  ninety  thousand  men,  and  the  situation  of  the  French  lefl 
wing  suggested  the  design  of  cutting  it  off  from  the  main  body,  and  forcing 
it  back  on  the  sea,  where  it  must  ne^s  surrender :  and  had  the  allies  acted 
more  in  concert,  they  might  readily  have  accomplished  this  bold  under- 
taking. But,  obstinately  pursuing  the  old  system  of  dividing  their  forces, 
they  moved  in  separate  detachments  and  were  easily  defeated  in  detail  by 
the  French  troops.  On  the  22nd  of  May,  Pichegru  assumed  the  command 
of  the  French,  with  the  intention  of  laying  siege  to  Toumay.  A  number 
of  indecisive  actions  ensued,  in  which  no  object  was  accomplished,  though 
large  numbers  of  troops  were  destroyed ;  no  less  than  twenty  thousand 
men  having  fallen  on  the  two  sides. 

The  result  of  these  bloody  actions,  which  demonstrated  the  strength  of 
the  Republicans,  and  showed  the  desperate  strife  that  must  follow  any 
further  attempts  to  subdue  them,  produced  a  change  in  the  Austrian  coun- 
sels, and  led  to  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  to  withdraw 
from  the  contest  as  soon  as  decency  would  permit. 

Meanwhile,  the  Convention,  unaware  of  this  favorable  change  in  their 
prospects,  stimulated  the  army  on  the  Sambre  to  fresh  exertions.  They 
again  crossed  that  river  under  Kleber,  on  the  26th  of  May,  but  were  easily 
repulsed.  Nothing  daunted,  they  renewed  the  attempt  on  the  29th,  and 
this  time  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  allies,  afler  which  they  invested 
Charleroi.  But  the  Emperor  soon  arrived  with  ten  thousand  additional 
troops,  attacked  the  French  lines  on  the  drd  of  June,  and  again  drove  them 
across  the  Sambre.  On  the  following  day,  Jourdan  arrived  with  forty 
thousand  men,  and  the  French  army,  thus  reinforced,  returned  to  the  siege 
of  Charleroi,  and  on  the  12th  of  June  destroyed  a  strong  redoubt  which 
constituted  its  principal  defence.  The  allies,  alarmed  at  this  result,  made 
great  efforts  to  raise  the  siege,  and  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  position 
of  the  Republicans,  driving  them  over  the  river  with  a  loss  of  three  thou- 
sand men.  On  the  18th  of  June,  the  French  army  for  the  fiflh  time  crossed 
the  Sambre,  and  for  the  third  time  invested  Charleroi.  As  the  French 
before  this  place  now  numbered  seventy  thousand  men,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  allies  to  reinforce  the  covering  army,  which  was  done 
by  withdrawing  the  Austrian  troops  from  the  Scheldt,  leaving  the  Duke 
of  York  with  the  English  and  Hanoverians  alone  in  that  position :  this 
separation  of  the  Austrian  and  English  forces  contributed  not  a  little  to 
augment  the  misunderstanding  which  already  existed  between  those  two 
nations.  The  Austrian  auxiliaries  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  relieve  Char- 
leroi, which  capitulated  on  the  25th  of  June.  The  garrison  had  hardly 
left  the  gates,  however,  when  the  Austrians  arrived ;  and,  as  the  allied 
fiMToes  were  now  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  the  undertaking,  they 
niolTod  to  hatard  a  battle.    This  took  plaoe  on  the  20th,  on  the  plaim 
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of  Fleunis:  it  was  oommenced  in  the  morning  and  continued  with  gretl 
Tigor  throughout  the  whole  day.  In  the  event,  the  allies  retreated,  leavioff 
the  French  masters  of  the  field ;  but  neither  party  had  any  cause  for  tn- 
mnph.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal,  being  between  four  and 
five  thousand  men  of  each  army :  but  this  material  advantage  ensued  to 
the  French,  that  by  the  eastwardly  movement  of  the  Austrians  and  the 
pftcific  intentions  of  their  Emperor,  Flanders  was  in  effect  abandoned  to 
the  Republican  armies,  who  not  long  afler  were  enabled  to  concentrate 
themselves  without  opposition  at  Brussels.  The  sole  care  of  the  British 
was  now  to  cover  Antwerp  and  Holland ;  but  on  the  15th  of  July,  thej 
were  forced  to  evacuate  the  former,  afler  which  they  withdrew  their 
whole  force  to  Breda  for  the  defence  of  the  latter. 

While  the  fortune  of  war  was  thus  decisively  inclining  to  the  Republi- 
can side  on  the  northern  frontier,  events  of  but  trifling  importance  were 
taking  place  on  the  Rhine,  though  their  tendency  was  favorable  to  the 
French.  In  Piedmont,  they  gained  a  more  decided  advantage,  General 
Dumas  having  made  himself  master  of  Little  St.  Bernard  and  Mount  Ce- 
nisy  by  which  means  the  whole  ridge  of  the  Alps  separating  Piedmont  from 
Savoy,  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Republican  troops,  and  the  keys  of 
Italy  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  French  government.  The  opera- 
tkos  on  the  frontiers  of  Nice,  under  the  direction  of  General  Bonaparte, 
were  not  less  successful,  and  before  the  end  of  May,  the  Republicans 
were  masters  of  all  the  passes  through  the  maritime  Alps ;  while,  from 
the  summit  of  Mount  Cenis  they  threatened  a  descent  upon  the  valley  of 
Susa,  and  from  the  Col  di  Tende  they  could  advance  without  interruption 
to  the  siege  of  Coni. 

On  the  Spanish  frontier,  the  war  assumed  a  still  more  decisive  aspect* 
The  reduction  of  Toulon  having  enabled  the  central  government  to  de- 
tach Greneral  Dugommier  to  reinforce  the  army  on  the  Eastern  Pyreneety 
H  was  resolved  to  act  offensively  at  both  extremities  of  that  range  of  moun- 
tains. During  the  winter,  great  exertions  had  been  made  to  improve  the 
diacipline  and  condition  of  the  French  troops ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Spanish  government,  destitute  of  energy,  and  exhausted  by  the  exer- 
tions they  had  already  made,  were  unable  to  maintain  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  their  forces.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1793,  they  had  been 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  issuing  more  than  sixty  millions  of  dollars  in 
paper  money,  secured  on  the  income  of  the  tobacco-tax ;  but  all  their 
erorts  to  recruit  their  armies  from  the  natives  of  the  country  proved  inef- 
fectual, and  they  were  obliged  to  take  into  their  service  some  of  the  foreign- 
ers employed  in  the  siege  of  Toulon.  Between  two  such  contending 
powers  as  the  French  and  Spanish,  victory  could  not  long  remain  doubtfUn 
The  Republicans  prevailed  in  almost  every  encounter,  defeating  and  dis- 
piriting the  Spanish  troops,  making  them  prisoners,  taking  their  cannon, 
and  capturing  not  only  the  fortresses  of  which  they  had  possessed  them- 
aeWes  on  the  French  territory  in  the  preceding  campaign,  but  also  the 
Spanish  ibrtresses  of  Figueras  and  Rosas,  two  of  the  most  important  posts 
CO  the  whole  frontier,  hitherto  regarded  as  nearly  impregnable,  and  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  French  as  they  laid  open  the  richest  plains 
of  Spain  to  their  invasion.  Nor  were  the  Spaniards  more  successful  on 
ihe  Western  Pyrenees,  where  the  French  made  themselves  masters  of  St* 
Marcialy  Bidoasoa,  Fontarabia,  and  St.  Sebastian ;  and  thus,  as  early  aa 
Anfgnal  ftmd  tlieniMl?aa  firmly  posted  in  the  Spanbh  territory^  with 
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Sle  magazines  and  stores  both  of  provisions  and  ammunition.  These  terri. 
le  disasters  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  sue  for  peace,  which  the  French 
Syemment  were  not  unwilling  to  grant,  as  by  so  doing  they  could  avail 
3mselves  of  the  experienced  soldiers  who  had  gained  these  conquests, 
to  reinforce  their  armies  for  the  expedition  they  meditated  on  the  south 
of  the  Alps. 

Meantime,  the  French  armies  in  the  north,  afler  a  delay  of  nearly  two 
months,  resumed  the  offensive.  Jourdan  and  Kleber  defeated  the  retreat- 
ing Austrians  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Ruremonde,  captured  the  castle  of 
Rheinfels,  and  the  noble  fortress  of  Maestricht  with  its  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon — so  that,  on  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  the  Imperialishf 
retained  nothing  of  all  their  possessions  but  Luxembourg  and  Mayence. 
On  the  other  side,  Moreau  pressed  the  Duke  of  York  and  compelled  him 
to  retire  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Mouse,  leaving  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Breda 
and  Bois-le-Duc  to  their  own  resources.  Pichegru  then  pushed  on  with 
seventy  thousand  troops  to  Bois>le-Duc,  which  he  soon  forced  to  capitulate. 
He  followed  up  his  success,  crossed  the  Mouse,  drove  the  Duke  of  York 
with  considerable  loss  across  the  Waal,  and  invested  Grave  and  Yenloo, 
which  latter  place  surrendered  to  the  French  musketry  alone. 

These  successes  of  the  French  in  the  north,  great  as  they  were,  formed 
but  the  prelude  to  a  winter  campaign  of  still  more  decisive  results.  On 
the  27th  of  October,  Pichegru  laid  siege  to  Nimeguen,  where  the  Duke 
of  York  was  intrenched  with  thirty  thousand  men.  The  Duke  made  a 
vigorous  sally  when  the  Republicans  had  taken  up  their  position,  and 
repulsed  them  for  the  moment ;  but  the  French  soon  strengthened  their 
approaches,  and  the  Duke,  finding  it  impossible  to  protect  the  place, 
evacuated  it  in  the  night,  leaving  but  three  thousand  Dutch  troops  for  its 
defence  ;  and  the  next  day  this  fine  fortress,  which  commands  the  passage 
of  the  Waal,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

The  French  army  now  stood  in  great  need  of  repose ;  but  the  Convention, 
inflamed  with  the  spirit  of  conquest,  kept  them  in  the  field,  and  insisted 
on  renewed  exertions.  Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  December,  they 
commenced  their  winter  campaign  by  an  attack,  in  two  columns,  on  the 
Dutch  advanced  posts.  The  Dutch  troops,  after  a  slight  resistance,  fled 
in  confusion,  leaving  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  and  sixteen  hundred  prisoners 
behind  them.  On  the  following  day,  Grave  capitulated,  and  Breda,  one 
of  the  last  of  the  Dutch  barrier  towns,  was  invested. 

The  StatcsGeneral  of  Holland,  being  now  deserted  by  the  allies  and 
wholly  unable  to  resist  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  French,  made 
proposals  of  peace  to  the  Convention,  offering  to  recognize  the  Republic 
and  pay  two  hundred  millions  of  francs.  The  Convention,  however,  had 
resolved  to  establish  their  revolutionary  government  in  Holland,  and 
would  listen  to  no  proposals,  but  ordered  Pichegru  to  subdue  that  devoted 
country.  The  unprecedented  cold  of  the  winter  aided  in  giving  an 
unlooked-for  success  to  this  ambitious  determination,  for  the  rivers  were 
so  frozen  as  to  offer  a  free  passage  to  the  troops.  The  situation  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  now  embarrassing  in  the  last  degree.  He  presented 
himself  before  tlie  States-General,  and  declaring  that  he  had  done  his 
uttermost  to  save  the  country,  avowed  his  determination  to  retire  from  his 
command :  at  the  same  time,  he  recommended  them  to  make  a  separate 
peace  with  the  enemy.  He  tlien  embarked  for  England,  and  the  States 
immediately  ordered  their  troops  to  cease  all  resistance,  while  they 
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di^Mitched  ambassadors  to  Pichegru's  head-quarters  with  new  proposab 
fer  peace. 

The  French  Generals,  desirous  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  subjugating 
the  Dutch,  were  pausing  in  their  career,  expecting  that  revolutionary 
movements  would  manifest  themselves  in  the  principal  towns,  to  which, 
indoed,  they  incited  the  inhabitants  by  encouraging  proclamations.  The 
event  justified  their  expectations.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1795,  the 
popular  party  in  Amsterdam  surrounded  the  burgomasters  in  the  town- 
nail,  at  the  moment  when  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  army  reached 
the  gate  of  that  city.  The  magistrates,  in  alarm,  resigned  their  authority ; 
Democratic  leaders  were  installed  in  their  places ;  Uie  tricolor  flag  was 
hoisted  on  the  Hotel-de-Ville,  and  the  Republican  troops  entered  the  town 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  multitude.  The  conquest  of  this  rich  and  powerful 
city,  which  had  defied  the  whole  power  of  Louis  XIY,  and  imposed  such 
severe  conditions  on  France  at  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  French  government.  Utrecht,  Leyden, 
Haarlem,  and  all  the  other  towns  of  Holland  soon  underwent  a  similar 
revolution  and  received  the  French  troops  as  deliverers.  But  an  event, 
still  more  marvellous,  succeeded  these  rapid  and  surprising  conquests : 
namely,  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet  of  fifly  vessels,  by  a  squadnm  of 
French  cavalry !  The  ships  were  at  the  time  frozen  up  in  the  Texel ; 
and  the  Republican  forces,  after  having  crossed  the  lake  of  Biesbos  on 
the  ice  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  arsenal  of  Dordrecht,  contain- 
ing six  hundred  cannons,  ten  thousand  muskets  and  immense  stores  of  am-« 
munition,  passed  through  Rotterdam  and  took  possession  of  the  Hague.  A 
body  of  cavalry  now  crossed  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  summoned  the  fleet :  the 
commanders,  confounded  at  the  hardihood  of  the  enterprise,  immediately 
surrendered  to  this  novel  kind  of  assailants.  The  province  of  Zealand 
capitulated  about  the  same  time,  Friesland  and  Groningen  were  succes- 
sively evacuated,  the  British  troops  embarked  for  England,  and  the  whole 
of  the  United  Provinces  submitted  to  the  Republican  arms. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

POLAND. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  formerly  extended  from  the  Borysthenes  to  tlis 
Danube,  and  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Baltic.  She  was  the  Sarmatia  of 
the  ancients,  and  embraced,  within  her  borders,  the  original  seat  of  those 
nations  which  subverted  the  Roman  Empire.  Prussia,  Moravia,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  the  Ukraine,  Courland  and  Livonia  are  all  fragments  of  her 
once  mighty  dominion.  The  Groths,  who  appeared  as  suppliants  on  the 
Danube,  and  were  ferried  across  by  Roman  hands  never  to  be  driven 
Imck ;  the  Huns,  who  under  Attila  spread  desolation  through  the  Empire ; 
the  Sclavonians,  who  overspread  the  greater  part  of  Europe — all  emeised 
from  her  vast  and  uncultivated  plains.  But  her  subsequent  progress  his 
ill  corresponded  to  such  a  commencement :  her  greatest  triumphs  have 
(trer  been  suooeeded  by  her  greatest  reverses ;  the  establishment  of  hsr 
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internal  freedom  has  led  to  nothing  but  external  disaster,  and  the  deliverer 
of  Europe  in  one  age,  was  in  the  next  swept  from  the  book  of  nations. 

These  extraordinary  facts  have  arisen  from  one  cause:  that  Poland 
retained,  until  a  modem  period,  the  independence  and  equality  of  her 
ancient  savage  life.  She  was  neither  subjugated  by  more  polished  States, 
nor  did  she  vanquish  more  civilized  ones ;  the  simplicity  and  bravery  of 
the  pastoral  character  remained  unchanged  in  her  native  plains  for  fifteen 

undred  years.  And  as  Poland  then  was,  she  ever  continued — a  race  of 
j'^alous  freemen  and  iron-bound  slaves ;  a  wild  democracy  ruling  a 
captive  people.  After  representative  assemblies  had  been  established  for 
centuries  in  Germany,  France  and  England,  the  Poles  adhered  to  their 
ancient  custom  of  summoning  every  freeman  to  discuss,  sword  in  hand, 
the  affairs  of  the  Republic.  An  hundred  thousand  horsemen  met  always 
for  this  purpose  in  the  field  of  Yolo,  near  Warsaw ;  and  this  terrible  as- 
sembly, where  all  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  were  convoked,  constituted 
at  once  the  military  strength  of  the  nation  in  war,  and  its  legislature  in 
peace.  In  the  estimation  of  this  haughty  race,  the  will  of  a  freeman  was 
what  no  human  power  should  attempt  to  control ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
the  fundamental  principle  of  all  their  deliberations,  that  no  resolution 
could  be  adopted  but  by  a  literally  unanimous  vote.  This  relic  of  savage 
equality  was  productive  of  incalculable  evils  to  the  Republic ;  yet,  so 
blind  are  men  to  the  cause  of  their  own  ruin,  it  was  ever  adhered  to  bv 
the  Poles  with  enthusiastic  obstinacy,  and  is  even  spoken  of  with  ad- 
miration by  their  national  historians.  Unanimity,  however,  is  a  virtual 
impossibility  in  human  legislation ;  and  as  it  could  not  occur  in  Poland 
more  than  elsewhere,  and  as  it  was  indispensable,  nevertheless,  that  the 
affairs  of  their  government  should  go  on,  the  Poles  adopted  the  only  other 
method  of  expediting  their  deliberations :  they  massacred  the  minority. 
This  appeared  to  them  an  evil  incomparably  less  than  carrying  measures 
by  a  majority :  "  Because,"  they  reasoned,  "  the  acts  of  violence  are  few 
in  number,  and  afiect  only  the  individual  sufferers :  but  if  once  the  pre- 
cedent is  established  of  compelling  the  minority  to  be  governed  by  the 
majority,  there  is  an  end  to  the  liberty  of  the  people." 

The  clergy,  that  important  body  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  freedom 
of  Europe,  never  formed  a  separate  order,  or  possessed  any  spiritual 
influence  in  Poland :  the  order  was  confined  to  the  nobles,  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  serfs,  and  disdained  to  admit  them  to  any  of  their 
sacred  ofRces.  The  inequality  of  fortune,  too,  and  the  rise  of  urban 
industry,  the  source  of  so  much  benefit  to  all  the  other  European  powers, 
was  in  Poland  productive  of  positive  evil.  Fearful  of  being  compelled 
to  divide  their  power  with  the  inferior  classes  when  they  chanced  to  be 
elevated  by  riches  and  intelligence,  the  nobles  afRxed  the  stigma  of 
dishonor  to  every  lucrative  or  useful  profession.  Their  maxim  was,  that 
nobility  is  not  lost  by  indigence,  or  even  by  domestic  servitude,  but  is 
destroyed  by  commerce  and  industry  :  their  constant  policy  was,  also,  to 
debar  the  serfs  from  the  use  of  arms  ;  for,  though  they  continued  to  de- 
spise, they  had  also  learned  to  fear  them.  In  short,  the  freemen,  or  nobility 
of  Poland,  strenuously  proscribingeverykindofpowerand  every  attempt  at 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders,  as  a  usurpation,  and,  on  their 
own  part,  every  kind  of  industry  as  a  degradation,  remained,  to  the  close 
of  their  career,  at  open  variance  witli  all  the  principles  on  which  ths 
prosperity  of  society  depends. 
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The  crown  of  Poland,  though  held  long  hy  the  great  families  of  the 
Jagellons  and  the  Piasts,  had  always  been  elective.  The  king  disposed 
of  all  ofRces  in  the  Republic,  and  a  principal  part  of  his  duty  consisted 
in  gding  from  province  to  province  to  administer  justice  in  person.  The 
nobility  carried  his  sentences  into  execution  with  their  own  armed  force ; 
and  as  there  was  never  any  considerable  standitig  army  in  the  service  6t 
the  Republic,  the  military  force  of  the  throne  was  altogether  nugatory. 

Nothing  can  so  strongly  demonstrate  the  wonderful  power  of  democ- 
racy and  its  desolating  efiects  when  unrestrained,  as  the  history  of  John 
Sobieski.  The  force,  which  this  illustrious  champion  of  Christendom 
could  bring  into  the  field  to  defend  his  country  from  Mohammedan  in- 
vasion, seldom  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men ;  and  when,  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Kotzim,  he  found  himself,  by  an  extraordinary  effort,  at 
the  head  of  forty  thousand,  of  whom  hardly  one-half  were  disciplined,  he 
was  inspired  with  such  confidence,  that  he  attacked  without  hesitaticm 
eighty  thousand  Turkish  veterans  strongly  intrenched,  and  gained  over 
them  the  greatest  victory  that  had  been  achieved  by  the  Christian  arms 
since  the  battle  of  Ascalon.  The  troops  which  he  led  to  the  rescue  of 
Vienna  were  but  eighteen  thousand  native  Poles,  and  the  combined  Chris- 
tian  armies  amounted  to  only  seventy  thousand  combatants  ;  yet  with  this 
force  he  routed  three  hundred  thousand  Turks,  and  broke  the  Mussulman 
power  so  effectually,  that  the  crescent  of  Mohammed  steadily  receded 
before  the  other  European  powers,  and  from  that  period,  historians  date 
the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Yet  afler  these  glorious  triumphs, 
the  ancient  dissensions  of  the  Republic  revived  and  paralyzed  its  strength, 
the  defence  of  the  frontiers  was  intrusted  to  a  few  undisciplined  horsemen, 
and  the  Polish  nation,  to  their  eternal  disgrace,  allowed  this  heroic  king  to 
be  besieged  by  innumerable  hordes  of  barbarians  for  months,  before 
they  would  advance  to  his  relief.  Sobieski,  worn  out  at  last  with  ine^ 
fectual  endeavors  to  create  a  regular  government,  or  establish  a  permanent 
force  for  the  protection  of  Poland,  foretold  the  fate  of  the  Republic  in  his 
death-bed  address  to  the  Senate,  wherein  he  assured  them  that  their 
dangers  as  a  nation  arose  not  from  external  enemies,  but  from  the 
▼ices  of  their  own  unenlightened  government ;  and  he  predicted  that 
within  forty  years  the  Republic  would  cease  to  be.  His  prophecy  was 
not  literally  fulfilled,  for  the  glories  of  his  reign  prolonged  the  existence^ 
of  Poland  nearly  a  century  ;  but,  though  he  erred  as  to  the  time,  he  was 
right  as  to  the  fact  of  its  speedy  dissolution. 

Never  did  a  people  exhibit  a  more  extraordinary  spectacle  than  the 
Poles  afler  this  period.  Two  factions  divided  the  kingdom,  and  kept  it 
in  a  perpetual  war :  each  faction  had  its  army,  and  each  army  was  a 
foreign  army.  The  inferior  noblesse  introduced  the  Saxons,  and  the 
superior  called  the  Swedes  to  their  aid  ;  so  that,  from  the  time  of  Sobieski's 
death,  strangers  never  ceased  to  reim  In  Poland ;  its  national  forces  were 
continually  diminishing,  and,  at  length,  totally  disappeared.  When, 
therefore,  the  adjoining  states  of  Russia  and  Austria  effected  the  first 
partition  of  Poland,  in  1772,  they  were  not  required  to  conquer  a  kingdom, 
but  only  to  take  shares  of  a  state  which  had  fallen  to  pieces.  The 
election  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  to  the  remnant  of  the  throne  of  Poland, 
in  1764,  look  place  literally  under  the  buckler ;  but  it  was  the  buckler  <^ 
the  Muscovite,  the  Cossack  and  the  Tartar,  who  overshadowed  the  plain 

of  Volo  whh  their  arms, 
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:  The  next  struggle  of  the  Poles,  like  all  that  preceded  it,  originated  in 
•  their  own  dissensions./  The  partisans  of  the  ancient  anarchy  revolted 
against  the  new  and  more  stable  Constitution  of  Poniatowski :  they  took 
Qp  arms  at  Targowice,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  to 
restore  the  disorder  from  which  she  had  already  gained  so  much.  A 
second  dismemberment  took  place  on  the  14th  of  October,  1793,  and,  in 
the  disordered  state  of  the  country,  it  was  effected  without  opposition. 
Prussia  and  Russia  took  this  partition  upon  themselves,  and  their  troops 
were  at  first  quietly  cantoned  in  the  provinces  which  they  had  seyeralty 
seized.  . 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  calamity  which  subdues  man's  courage ; 
but  there  is  also  another  degree  which,  by  reducing  men  to  desperatKHi, 
leads  to  the  greatest  enterprises  :  and  to  this  latter  state  the  Poles  were 
DOW  reduced.  Abandoned  by  all  the  world,  distracted  with  internal 
divisions,  destitute  of  fortresses  and  resources,  the  patriots  of  that  unhajrpy 
country  resolved  to  make  a  bold  effort  to  recover  their  freedom.  The 
first  movement  was  made  by  a  band  of  these  brave  men,  at  Warsaw,  and 
they  made  choice  of  Kosciusko  to  direct  their  efibrts. 

This  illustrious  hero,  who  had  received  the  rudiments  of  military 
education  in  France,  and  had  afterward  served  with  distinction  in  the 
American  war  for  independence,  was  every  way  qualified  to  head  the 
last  struggle  for  freedom  of  the  oldest  republic  in  the  world.  Having,  by 
aid  of  the  regiments  which  had  revolted,  and  the  junction  of  some  bodies 
of  half  armed  peasants,  collected  a  force  of  five  thousand  men,  Kosciusko 
left  Cracow  and  advanced  into  the  open  country.  He  encountered  a 
detachment  of  three  thousand  Russians  at  Ralsowice,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1794,  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter.  This  action,  inconsidera- 
ble in  itself,  was  important  in  its  consequences.  The  Polish  peasants 
exchanged  their  scythes  for  the  arms  found  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
insurrection,  encouraged  by  this  gleam  of  success,  soon  extended  into  the 
adjoining  provinces.  Stanislaus  in  vain  disavowed  the  acts  of  his  subjects ; 
the  passion  for  independence  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and 
soon  every  patriot  in  Poland  was  in  arms. 

Intelligence  of  the  victory  at  Ralsowice  reached  Warsaw  on  the  12th 
of  April ;  a  violent  agitation  ensued,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the 
brigade  of  Polish  guards,  under  direction  of  their  ofiicers,  attacked  the 
governor's  house  and  the  arsenal,  and  was  speedily  joined  by  the  populace. 
The  Russian  and  Prussian  troops  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital  were 
about  seven  thousand  men,  who,  after  a  prolonged  contest  in  the  streets 
fi)r  six-and-thirty  hours,  were  driven  across  the  Vistula,  with  the  loss  of 
three  thousand  men  in  killed  and  prisoners.  Immediately,  the  flag  of 
independence  was  hoisted  on  the  towers  of  Warsaw. 

Kosciusko  now  did  everything  that  courage  and  energy  could  suggest 
to  put  on  foot  a  formidable  force  to  protect  the  revolt :  a  provisional  gov* 
emment  was  established,  and  in  a  short  time,  forty  thousand  men  were 
raised — an  efibrt  highly  honorable  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Poles,  although 
the  army  was  inconsiderable,  compared  with  the  forces  that  Russia  and 
Prussia  could  bring  into  the  field. 

No  sooner  was  the  King  of  Prussia  informed  of  the  Revolution  at 
Warsaw,  than  he  moved  forward  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  to 
besiege  that  city,  while  the  Russian  (xeneral  Suwarrow,  with  forty 
Aousand  veterans,  prepared  to  overrun  the  southeastern  parts  of  tbe 
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kingdom.  Aware  of  the  necessi^  of  striking  a  blow  before  the  enemy's 
forces  were  concentrated,  Kosciusko,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  marched 
10  attack  the  Russian  General  Denisoff ;  but  on  approaching  his  corps,  be 
discovered  that  the  Russians  were  already  united  with  the  king  of 
Prussia.  He  retreated  immediately,  but  was  pursued  by  the  allies,  over- 
taken near  Sckoczyre,  and  after  a  gallant  defence,  defeated  ;  upon  whioh 
Cracow  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  This  check  was  the  more 
unfortunate,  as  about  the  same  time  Greneral  Zayonschuk  was  defeated  at 
Chelne,  and  compelled  to  cross  the  Vistula,  leaving  the  whole  right  bank 
of  that  river  without  defence. 

The  combined  Russian  and  Prussian  armies  now  advanced  against 
Warsaw,  where  Kosciusko  occupied  an  intrenched  camp  with  twenty- 
five  thousand  men.  During  the  whole  of  July  and  August  they  pressed  • 
the  siege  of  this  capital,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  king  of  Prussia^ 
despairing  of  success,  raised  the  siege  and  withdrew  his  army,  leaving  a 
portion  of  his  sick  and  stores  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots. 

Encouraged  by  this  event,  the  Poles  were  enabled  to  recruit  their 
forces  to  nearly  eighty  thousand  men  under  arms ;  but  they  were  in- 
judiciously scattered  over  too  extensive  a  line  of  country,  and  exposed 
to  being  beaten  in  detail.  Indeed,  the  enthusiasm  occasioned  by  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Warsaw  had  not  subsided  before  Sizakowski,  with 
ten  thousand  men,  was  defeated  by  the  Russians  under  Suwarrow,  on  the 
17th  of  September.  This  celebrated  general,  to  whom  the  principal 
conduct  of  the  war  was  now  committed,  followed  up  his  success  with  the 
utmost  spirit.  The  retreating  army  was  again  assailed  on  the  19th,  and, 
after  a  brave  resistance,  driven  into  the  woods  below  Janow  and  Biala» 
with  a  loss  of  four  thousand  men  and  twenty-eight  pieces  of  cannon.  On 
receiving  intelligence  of  this  disaster,  Kosciusko  resolved  to  concentrate 
his  forces  and  fall  upon  General  Fersen  before  he  could  join  Suwarrow» 
who  was  now  advancing  against  Warsaw.  With  this  view,  he  ordered 
Greneral  Poninsky  to  come  up  with  his  forces,  and  himself  moved  on  to 
the  attack.  But  when  he  arrived  at  the  Russian  position,  he  found  that 
Poninsky  had  delayed  his  march,  and  was  not  there  to  join  in  the  combat. 
Nevertheless,  fearing  to  retreat,  he  was  forced  to  make  his  dispositions  for 
the  battle,  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  October.  The  Poles  contested 
the  ground  most  gallantly ;  but  they  were  inferior  to  the  enemy,  both  in 
numbers  and  discipline,  and  were  at  length  defeated  with  a  loss  of  nearly 
half  their  number,  and  Kosciusko  was  himself  made  prisoner.  The 
retreating  army,  reduced  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men,  fell  baok 
in  confusion  toward  Warsaw. 

Af^er  the  fall  of  Kosciusko,  nothing  but  a  series  of  disasters  awaited 
the  Poles.  The  Austrians  overran  the  yet  unconquered  provinces ;  and 
Suwarrow,  with  his  entire  army,  advanced  upon  Praga,  where  twenty-six 
thousand  Poles,  with  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  defended  the  bridge  of 
the  Vistula  and  the  approach  to  Warsaw.  On  the  4th  of  November  the 
Russians,  in  seven  columns,  assailed  the  ramparts,  rapidly  filled  up  the 
ditches  with  their  fasqines,  broke  down  the  defences,  and  poured  their 
battalions  into  the  intrenched  camp.  The  defenders  in  vain  did  their  ut- 
most to  resist  the  torrent.  The  wooden  houses  of  Praga  took  fire,  and 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  victors  and  the  cries  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Poles 
were  borne  back  to  the  edge  of  the  Vistula.  Ten  thousand  soldiers  fell 
00  the  spoty  nine  thousand  were  made  prisoners,  and  twelve  thousand  oiti* 
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I,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age,  were  put  to  the  sword :  a  dreadful 
carnage,  which  has  left  a  lasting  stain  on  the  name  of  Suwarrow,  and 
which  Russia  expiated  in  the  conflagration  of  Moscow. 

The  tragedy  now  closed.  Warsaw  capitulated ;  the  detached  parties 
of  the  patriots  melted  away,  and  Poland  was  no  more. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  oldest  Republic  in  existence,  and  such 
the  first  instance  of  the  total  'destruction  of  a  member  of  the  European 
&mily  by  its  ambitious  kindred.  The  event  excited  a  profound  sensati<m 
in  Europe.  The  folly  of  its  preceding  career,  the  irretrievable  defects 
of  the  Polish  constitution,  were  forgotten ;  and  Poland  was  remembered 
only  as  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against  the  Ottomans.  The  bloody 
march  of  the  French  Revolution  was  overlooked,  and  the  Christian  world 
'  was  penetrated  with  a  grief  akin  to  that  felt  by  all  civilized  nations  at  the 
&11  of  Jerusalem. 

The  poet  has  celebrated  these  events  in  the  immortal  lines : 

"  Oh !  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  Time  t 
Sannatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime ; 
Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe. 
Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  wo ! 
Dropped  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shattered  spear. 
Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curbed  her  high  careen 
Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell. 
And  Freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciusko  fell !" 

But  the  truth  of  history  must  dispel  this  illusion,  and  unfold,  in  the  fall 
of  Poland,  the  natural  consequences  of  its  national  delinquencies.  Sar- 
matia  did  not  fall  unwept,  nor  without  a  crime :  she  fell  the  victim  of  her 
own  dissensions  ;  of  the  chimera  of  equality  insanely  pursued,  and  the 
rigor  of  aristocracy  unceasingly  maintained :  of  extravagant  jealousy  of 
eivery  superior,  and  merciless  oppression  of  every  inferior  rank.  The 
eldest  bom  of  the  European  family  was  the  first  to  perish,  because  she 
had  thwarted  all  the  ends  of  the  social  union  ;  because  she  had  united  the 
turbulence  of  democratic,  to  the  exclusion  of  aristocratic  societies ;  because 
she  had  the  vacillation  of  a  Republic  without  its  energy,  and  the  oppres- 
dcm  of  a  monarchy  without  its  stability.  Such  a  system  neither  could 
be,  nor  ought  to  be,  maintained. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  THB  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT:  CAMPAIGN  OF  1795. 

On  the  day  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  there  were  but  two  parties  in 
Paris ;  that  of  the  Committee,  who  strove  to  maintain  their  Jacobin  ascends 
ency,  and  that  of  the  Liberators,  who  labored  to  overthrow  it.  The  lat- 
ter party  was  known  by  the  name  of  Thennidorians,  from  the  month  in 
which  its  members  had  triumphed  over  the  dictator ;  it  consisted  of  the 
whole  centre  of  the  National  Convention,  together  with  the  remnant  of  the 
Royalists  and  the  pa^y  of  Danton.  The  Jacobins  were  still  power^, 
bofweter^  and  the  Tliennidorians  were  cautious  about  meaauring  their 
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•trenglh  with  them ;  but  the  friends  of  clemency  gained  daily  aooessioog 
to  their  force.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1794,  the  contest  was  brought  to  an 
issue.  Barere,  on  the  part  of  the  Jacobins,  rose  in  his  place  and  proposed 
that  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  should  be  continued,  and  that  Fouquier 
Tinville  should  still  act  as  public  accuser.  At  the  pronouncing  of  that 
name  a  murmur  of  indignation  was  heard  in  the  assembly,  and  Freron 
cried  out,  '*  I  propose  that  we  purge  the  earth  of  that  monster,  and  that 
he  be  sent  to  lick  up  in  hell  the  blood  that  he  has  shed."  This  proposal 
being  carried  by  acclamation,  Barere  lefl  the  tribune ;  and  Tinville  was 
brought  to  trial  with  fourteen  of  his  most  guilty  associates,  who  were 
all  condemned  and  executed. 

The  next  measures  of  the  Convention  were  of  a  humane  tendency. 
They  repealed  the  law  against  suspected  persons ;  and  although  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  continued  its  sittings,  its  forms  were  remodelled,  and 
its  vengeance  was  directed  chiefly  against  the  authors  of  former  outrages. 
The  captives  were  gradually  released  from  confinement,  and  instead  of 
the  falal  tumbrils  that  formerly  stood  at  the  gates  of  the  prisons,  crowds 
of  joyous  citizens  there  welcomed  with  transport  their  liberated  parents  or 
children.  At  the  end  of  two  months,  out  of  ten  thousand  suspected  per- 
sons, not  one  remained  in  the  prisons  of  Paris. 

In  order  to  strengthen  themselves  more  effectually  for  the  future,  the 
Thermidorians  enlisted  in  their  support  such  youths  of  the  metropolis  as 
belonged  to  the  most  respectable  families  who  had  lost  some  relative  at 
the  guillotine,  and  were  therefore  irreconcilably  hostile  to  the  Jacobins. 
To  distinguish  them  from  the  populace,  they  wore  a  particular  dress  called 
the  Costume  d  la  Victime  ;  they  bore  in  their  arms  short,  loaded  clubs ;  and 
were  known  by  the  name  of  La  Jeunesse  Dor^e,  The  contests  between 
them  and  the  Jacobins  at  length  assumed  an  important  character.  Paris 
became  one  vast  field  of  battle,  in  which  each  strove  for  the  mastery. 
The  strife  was  long  and  obstinate ;  but  finally  the  Convention  passed  a 
decree  dissolving  the  Jacobin  clubs  all  over  Paris,  and  the  Jeunesse  Dor&e 
carried  it  into  execution  with  force  of  arms. 

The  Convention  gradually  repealed  the  laws  passed  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary government :  that,  namely,  regulating  the  price  of  provisions, 
the  prohibitions  against  the  Christian  worship,  the  statutes  confiscating  the 
Girondists'  property  and  passed  an  act  restoring  to  the  original  owners  such 
property,,  confiscated  by  the  government,  as  had  not  been  disposed  of  to 
thin]  parties.  They  next  proceeded  to  the  decided  step  of  impeaching 
Varennes,  Collot  d'  Herbois,  Barere,  Yadier,  and  other  prominent  leaders 
of  the  Jacobins,  who  had  been  most  active  in  the  cruelties  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  This  bold  measure  produced  a  great  agitation,  and  a  revolt  was 
organized  in  the  fauxbourgs  to  prevent  their  trial  from  proceeding.  The 
insurgents  forced  their  way  into  the  assembly,  and  were  about  to  recom- 
mence  their  scenes  of  violence,  so  common  in  the  preceding  year,  when 
a  band  of  the  Jeunesse  Dor6e  made  their  appearance  and  quickly  dispersed 
the  mob.  The  trial  proceeded  and  the  parties  were  all  found  guilty  ;  but 
the  Thermidorians,  from  considerations  of  policy,  made  a  humane  use  of 
their  victory.  Varennes,  Collot  d'  Herbois,  and  Barere  were  condemned 
to  the  limited  punishment  of  transportation ;  and  seventeen  members  of 
the  Mountain  were  put  under  arrest  and  conducted  to  the  chdteau  of  Ham. 

By  the  fkll  of  Robespierre  and  the  execution  of  his  associates,  the  Ja. 
eoUns  had  lost  the  mnnicipality ;  the  closing  of  their  clubs  had  deprifii^ 
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them  of  their  centre  of  operations ;  and  the  late  exile  of  so  many  of  their 
members  had  taken  from  them  their  ablest  leaders.  Still,  there  remained 
to  them  the  forces  of  the  fauxbourgs,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  retained 
their  arms;  and  their  failure  in  attempting  to  rescue  Varennes  and  the 
rest  had  not  discouraged  them.  A  new  insurrection  was  agreed  on  for  the 
20th  of  May,  1795,  on  which  day  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  men,  anned 
.with  pikes,  proceeded  to  the  hall  of  the  Convention.  When  the  members 
were  informed  of  their  approach,  they  passed  resolutions  for  summoning 
the  National  Guard,  and  making  other  provision  for  their  defence ;  but  the 
danger  that  was  at  their  very  door,  could  not  be  resisted  by  legislative 
enactments.  The  multitude  crowded  into  the  hall,  tore  the  president  from 
his  chair,  and  as  Ferraud,  with  generous  devotion,  threw  himself  before 
the  mob,  to  intercept  the  blows  destined  for  the  president,  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  dragged  out,  and  beheaded  in  the  lobby.  The  rabble  then  took 
possession  of  the  seats  vacated  by  the  terrified  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  proceeded  at  once  to  oi^anize  a  new  government.  Everything 
seemed  to  indicate  a  complete  revolution. 

But,  though  the  Convention  was  thus  forcibly  dissolved,  its  committees 
still  existed,  and  their  firmness  saved  France.  They  immediately  con- 
vened, passed  resolutions  befitting  the  emergency,  and,  when  night 
approached,  proceeded  with  the  National  Guard  and  the  Jeunesse  Dor6e 
to  the  hall  where  the  insurgents  were  le^slating.  A  violent  contest 
ensu^,  but  it  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Jacobins,  and,  at  midnight,  the 
members  of  the  Convention  resumed  their  places.  All  that  had  been 
done  by  the  rebel  authority  was  annulled,  and  twenty-eight  members  wh6 
had  supported  their  proceedings  were  put  under  arrest.  On  the  following 
day,  the  Jacobins  renewed  their  attempts,  and  again  surrounded  the 
Convention,  bringing  with  them  a  train  of  artillery,  which  was  deliberately 
placed  in  position  for  an  attack.  But  the  National  Guard  and  Jeunesse 
Dor6e  stood  this  time  on  the  alert,  and  the  insurgents  were  summarily 
defeated. 

Instructed  by  such  disasters  and  escapes,  the  Convention  now  resolved 
on  decisive  measures :  and  six  of  the  most  turbulent  leaders  of  the 
Mountain  were  delivered  over  to  the  military  commission,  and  executed. 
The  murderer  of  the  deputy  Ferraud  was  next  discovered,  tried,  and 
condemned.  On  the  occasion  of  his  execution,  the  Convention,  anticipating 
another  revolt,  ordered  the  disarming  of  the  fauxbourgs,  which  was 
effectually  accomplished  by  the  firmness  of  the  National  Guard,  who, 
thirty  thousand  strong,  and  provided  with  artillery  and  mortars,  brought 
the  refractory  inhabitants  to  submission.  Soon  afler,  the  National  Guard 
was  reorganized  by  the  exclusion  from  its  ranks  of  all  indigent  citizens, 
and  from  that  day  the  multitude  ceased  to  rule  in  Paris. 

The  Convention  now  proceeded  to  form  a  new  Constitution,  in  which 
some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Revolution  were  unequivocally 
repudiated ;  and,  so  contagious  was  this  spirit  of  reaction.  Royalist 
doctrines  began  rapidly  to  gain  currency.  The  National  Guard  and 
Jeunesse  Dor6e  of  several  sections  openly  espoused  the  Royalist  side, 
while  in^the  South  of  France  bands  were  organized,  who  traversed  the 
country,  and  executed  dreadful  reprisals  on  the  Revolutionary  party. 
At  Lyons,  Aix,  Tarascon  and  Marseilles,  they  massacred  the  Jacobin 

Elsoners  without  trial  or  discrimination,  and  the  horrors  of  the  2nd  of 
ptembcr.  with  the  exception  of  the  reverse  of  parties,  were  re^uMtibti 
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Id  most  of  the  prisons  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The  people,  exasperated 
with  their  remembrances  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  were  insatiable  m  their 
vengeance.  They  invoked  the  names  of  parents,  brothers,  or  sisten» 
when  retaliating  on  their  oppressors ;  and,  while  themselves  committing 
murders,  cried  to  their  victims,  with  every  stroke :  "  Die,  assassins !  '* 

Meanwhile,  the  framing  of  the  new  Constitution  was  completed.  By 
this  instrument,  the  third  one  that  had  been  formed  in  France  during  a 
few  years,  the  legislative  power  was  divided  into  two  Councils  ;  that  of 
the  Five  Hundred,  and  that  of  the  Ancients,  The  Council  of  Five  Hundred 
was  intrusted  with  the  sole  power  of  originating  laws,  and  the  Council  of 
the  Ancients,  with  the  power  of  passing  or  rejecting  them  ;  and  to  insure 
the  prudent  discharge  of  this  duty,  no  person  could  be  a  member  of  the 
tatter  Council  till  he  had  reached  the  age  of  forty.  The  executive  power 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  five  Directors,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Counoil 
of  Five  Hundred,  and  approved  by  tlie  Ancients :  they  were  liable  to 
impeachment  for  misconduct,  were  each  to  be  president  for  three  months 
by  rotation,  and  every  year  one  new  Director  was  to  be  chosen,  and  one 
to  retire  to  make  room  for  him.  This  Directory  had  the  disposal  of  the 
army  and  finances,  the  appointment  of  public  functionaries,  and  the 
control  of  public  negotiations.  They  were  lodged,  during  the  period  of 
their  official  duty,  in  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  and  attended  by  a 
giiard  of  honor.  The  elective  franchise  was  greatly  restricted  by  the 
new  charter,  being  confined  entirely  to  proprietors ;  all  popular  societies 
were  interdicted,  and  the  press  was  declared  absolutely  free. 

It  is  important  to  recollect  that  this  Constitution,  so  cautiously  framed  to 
exclude  tne  direct  influence  of  the  people,  and  curb  the  excesses  of  popular 
licentiousness,  was  the  voluntary  work  of  the  very  Convention  which 
had  come  into  power  under  the  democratic  Constitution  of  1798,  and 
immediately  af^er  the  10th  of  August;  which  had  voted  the  death  of  the 
King,  the  imprisonment  of  the  Girondists,  and  the  execution  of  Dantcm ; 
which  had  supported  the  bloody  excesses  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
and  survived  the  horrors  of  the  reign  of  Robespierre.  Let  it  no  longer  be 
said,  thf^^fore,  that  the  evils  of  popular  rule  are  imaginary  dangeiSy 
contradicted  by  the  experience  of  mankind.  The  checks  thus  imposed  on 
the  power  of  the  people,  were  the  work  of  their  own  delegates,  chosen  by 
universal  suffrage,  during  a  season  of  unexampled  public  excitement, 
whose  proceedings  had  been  marked  by  a  more  violent  love  of  freedom 
than  any  that  ever  before  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Nothing  can  speak  so  strongly  for  the  necessity  of  controlling  the  people, 
as  the  acts  of  the  representatives  whom  they  had  themselves  chosen  to 
confirm  their  power. 

The  discussion  of  this  Constitution  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  referred,  produced  the  most  violent  agitation  throughout 
France.  Paris,  as  usual,  took  the  lead.  Its  forty-eight  Sections  were 
oonstantly  in  session,  and  the  public  effervescence  resembled  that  of  1789. 
This  was  brought  to  its  height  by  an  additional  clause  in  the  Constitution, 
wherein  the  Convention  decreed  that  <t0i>-/Air(2«  of  their  own  number  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  new  legislature,  and  that,  therefore,  the  electors 
should  fill  up  only  the  remainder. 

This  rapid  stride  toward  despotism  was  loudly  resisted  all  over  France. 
The  National  Guard  of  Paris  declared  their  opposition,  and  the  JeuDomb 
Dorfie  pledged  themselves  to  resist  it.    But  the  OuiYentioa  did  not  water. 
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They  had  first  lost  the  support  of  the  Jacohins  by  their  proscription;  and 
now,  that  of  the  Royalists  by  their  ambition :  one  power  remained,  and 
they  appealed  to  it — Thb  Armt.  They  submitted  the  Constitution  to  the 
soldiers,  and  it  was  by  them  unanimously  approved.  A  body  of  five  thou- 
sand  regular  troops  assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  their 
adhesion  to  the  Convention  was  eagerly  proclaimed  to  the  citizens.  The 
Sections  of  Paris,  however,  openly  resolved  to  revolt.  A  meeting  of  the 
electors  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  October,  at  the  Th6lltre  Franqais,  under 
the  protection  of  the  National  Guard,  where  they  unanimously  decided  on 
resistance. 

But  while  these  things  were  in  progress,  the  Convention  was  not  idle. 
They  passed  a  decree,  dissolving  die  electoral  bodies  in  Paris,  and  em- 
bodying into  a  regiment  fifteen  hundred  Jacobins,  many  of  whom  were 
liberated  from  the  prisons  for  that  especial  purpose.  Greneral  Menou  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  this  armed  force,  and  he  advanced  with  the 
troops  of  the  line  to  disperse  the  Sections.  But  Menou  had  not  the  energy 
requisite  for  such  service,  and,  instead  of  attacking,  he  entered  into  negc 
tiations  with  the  insurgents,  and  retired  in  the  evening  without  having 
effected  anything.  His  failure  gave  the  Sections  the  advantage  of  a 
victory,  and  the  National  Guard  mustered  in  greater  strength  than  ever, 
and  resolved  to  attack  the  Convention  on  the  following  day.  The  Con- 
vention, learning  what  Menou  had  done,  immediately  dismissed  him,  and 
gave  the  command  to  General  Barras,  who  solicited  the  appointment,  aa 
second  in  command,  of  a  young  ofRcer  of  artillery  who  had  distinguished 
himself  at  Toulon  and  in  the  maritime  Alps — Napoleon  Bonaparte.  This 
young  ofRcer  was  at  once  introduced  to  the  committee.  His  manner  was 
timid  and  embarrassed ;  the  career  of  public  life  was  yet  new  to  him ;  but 
his  clear  and  distinct  opinions  inspired  the  committee  with  confidence,  and 
they  invested  him  with  the  desired  command. 

Under  his  direction,  fiAy  pieces  of  artillery  were  immediately  so  disposed 
as  to  command  all  the  avenues  to  the  Convention,  and,  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tuileries  resembled  an  intrenched 
camp.  In  this  position,  Napoleon  awaited  the  attack  of  the  insurgents, 
who  amounted  to  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  men,  while  the  army  of  the 
Convention  did  not  exceed  six  thousand.  But  the  insurgents  had  no 
artillery,  and  though  they  were  individually  brave  men,  they  could  not 
long  sustain  a  close  contest  with  disciplined  troops.  The  battle  was  soon 
terminated  by  the  total  overthrow  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  Con- 
vention, from  that  day,  held  the  undisputed  control  of  the  Republic. 

While  these  important  changes  were  taking  place  within  the  French 
dominions,  other  events  of  moment  occurred  on  her  frontier  and  throughout 
Europe. 

The  great  success  which  everywhere  attended  the  French  arms  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign  of  1794,  led,  early  in  the  following  year,  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  confederacy  between  the  allied  sovereigns.  Prussia, 
Spain,  Bavaria,  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  and  other  powers,  successively 
detached  themselves  from  the  league,  and  some  of  them  entered  into 
separate  treaties  of  peace  with  France ;  while  Holland  was  forced  to 
conclude  with  France  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty,  and  bound  to  aid 
in  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  Republic.  Austria  and 
England  remained  firm  in  their  determination  to  continue  the  war,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Thugut,  the  respective  ministers  of  the  two  nations,  formed 
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a  new  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  by  which  Austria  agreed 
to  maintain  two  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field,  and  England  contracted 
to  furnish  a  subsidy  of  six  million  pounds  sterling,  for  their  support. 
England  made  exertions  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  more  con- 
siderable than  she  had  yet  put  forth,  and  seemed  sensible  that  renewed 
effi>rt8  were  indispensable  now  that  the  strife  threatened  to  approach  her 
own  shores.  Her  naval  force  was  augmented  to  one  hundred  thousand 
seamen,  one  hundred  and  eight  ships  of  the  line  were  put  in  commission, 
and  the  land  forces  raised  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  The 
expenditure  of  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt^ 
amounted  to  twenty-seven  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  of  which  eighteen 
millions  were  raised  by  loan,  and  three  and  a  half  millions  by  exchequer 
bills.  To  such  an  immense  extent,  thus  early  in  the  contest,  was  the 
ruinous  system  of  providing  for  the  expense  of  the  year  by  borrowing, 
adopted  by  the  British  government.  On  the  18th  of  February,  Russia 
became  a  party  to  the  new  treaty  of  alliance,  though  this  measure  was 
not  at  first  productive  of  important  results.  The  Empress  Catherine  was 
as  yet  too  much  occupied  in  the  afiairs  of  Poland,  and  too  little  interested 
in  the  continental  war,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  present  campaign ; 
she  merely  sent  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  and  eight  frigates,  to  reinforce 
Admiral  Duncan  in  blockading  the  fleet  recently  acquired  by  France 
from  the  Dutch  Republic. 

During  the  winter  of  1794-5,  the  French  government  made  great 
effi>rt8  to  put  their  navy  on  a  respectable  footing ;  and,  early  in  March, 
an  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  Toulon,  consisting  of  thirteen  ships  of  the 
line  and  carrying  eighteen  thousand  land  troops,  intended  to  recover  pos- 
session of  Corsica.  Lord  Hotham,  who  commanded  the  English  block- 
ading  fieet  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  at  Leghorn  when  this  French  fleet 
sailcMi,  but  was  ignorant  of  their  movements ;  and  the  French  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  Berwick  seventy-four  gun  ship  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Florcnt, 
the  whole  Republican  fieet  having  come  upon  her  unawares.  The  British 
admiral  immediately  put  to  sea  with  thirteen  line-of-battle  ships,  and  fell 
in  with  the  French  squadron  on  the  15th  of  March.  He  captured  two 
ships  of  the  line,  the  Ca  Ira  and  the  Censeur,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
enemy's  fleet  fell  back  to  the  Isles  de  Hyeres,  and  disembarked  their 
troops.     The  object  of  the  expedition  was  thus  entirely  frustrated. 

Tlie  campaign  in  the  maritime  Alps  was  opened  on  the  12th  of  May, 
■by  a  successful  French  attack  on  the  Col  Dumont,  then  occupied  by  two 
thousand  Piedmontese  troops.  Soon  after,  Kellerman  having  weakened  his 
right  by  detaching  some  battalions  to  Toulon,  the  Imperialists  assumed  the 
o&nsive,  and  by  a  series  of  well-concerted  movements  forced  the  French 
to  eyacuate  all  their  positions  in  that  quarter.  But  toward  the  end  of 
August,  the  activity  of  the  Republicans  had  greatly  reinforced  their  armies 
on  3ie  Alpine  frontier ;  and  Greneral  Scherer  taking  command,  prepared 
to  give  battle  to  the  allies,  forty  thousand  stiiong,  near  the  little  seaport 
ofLoano.  The  battle  commenced  on  the  23rd  of  November;  and  at  the 
oonclusion  of  the  day,  the  centre  of  the  allies  was  forced  and  their  lefl 
wing  partly  turned.  The  combat  was  renewed  on  the  following  morning 
and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  allies,  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand 
killed,  five  hundred  taken  prisoners,  and  a  large  quantity  of  baggage, 
magazines  and  artillery.  This  victory,  by  giving  the  French  the  entirs 
d  of  the  maritime  Alps,  closed  the  campaign  in  that  quarter. 
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The  position  of  the  annies  on  the  northern  and  eastern  frontier  remained 
the  same  as  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  campaign,  but  their  condition 
was  much  changed  for  the  worse.  The  troops  were  ill  paid,  ill  fed,  and 
in  want  of  all  military  supplies  requisite  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war ;  and  their  discipline  was  greatly  relaxed.  The  condition  of  the 
Austrians,  on  the  other  hand,  was  much  improved ;  but  they  remained 
in  total  inactivity  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and,  failing  to  succor 
the  garrison  of  Luxembourg,  that  fortress,  with  ten  thousand  men  and  a 
large  train  of  artillery,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans  on  the  24th 
of  June.  The  Prince  of  Cond6,  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  was  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  a  secret  negotiation  with  Pichegru,  who  was  growing 
dlsafiected  toward  the  Convention :  the  precise  nature  of  these  negotiations 
has  never  transpired ;  but  after  six  months  passed  in  this  way,  Pichegru 
discontinued  it,  and  prepared  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Convention,  by 
commencing  the  campaign. 

Jourdan,  having  at  length  obtained  the  necessary  supplies,  prepared  to 
cross  the  Rhine  in  the  beginning  of  September.  On  the  6th  of  that  month, 
he  effected  the  passage  at  Eichelcamp,  Neuwied  and  Dusseldorf,  and 
compelled  the  garrison  of  the  latter  town  to  capitulate :  he  then  advanced 
toward  the  Lahn,  and  established  himself  on  the  banks  of  that  river. 
Pichegru,  meantime,  crossed  the  Upper  Rhine  at  Manheim,  one  of  the 
principal  bulwarks  of  Germany,  and  by  a  spirited  demonstration  forced 
that  city  to  surrender.  This  was  a  great  disaster  to  the  Austrians,  as  it 
oiiened  the  way  for  Jourdan  to  throw  his  whole  army  against  Mayence  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  But  the  Austrian  commander,  Clairfait, 
proved  himself  equal  to  the  emergency.  By  a  skilful  and  rapid  march 
he  turned  the  left  of  the  French  line  and  forced  Jourdan  to  a  disastrous 
retreat,  which  threw  his  whole  army  into  confusion.  Then,  suddenly 
abandoning  the  pursuit,  Clairfait  turned  upon  Mayence  and  arrived  there 
by  forced  marches  before  the  French  besieging  army  were  aware  of  his 
approach.  The  lines  of  circumvalladon  around  this  city,  which  the  Re- 
publicans had  been  a  whole  year  in  constructing,  and  the  remains  of 
which  still  excite  the  admiration  of  travellers,  were  of  immense  extent 
and  garrisoned  by  thirty  thousand  men.  The  Imperialists  advanced  to 
the  assault  in  three  columns,  and  the  Republicans  were  so  taken  by  sur- 
prise, that  they  abandoned  the  first  line  almost  without  firing  a  shot.  The 
panic  occasioned  to  the  remainder  of  the  French  army  by  this  event  was 
such,  that  the  Austrians  carried  the  entire  works  by  storm,  and  the  Repub- 
licans fled  in  every  direction.  This  brilliant  achievement  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians,  under  Clairfait  and 
Wurmser,  which  ended  in  their  driving  the  French  from  all  their  positions 
and  recapturing  Manheim.  A  suspension  of  arms  during  the  winter  was 
then  agreed  on,  and  both  parties  retired  into  winter-quarters. 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  the  unfortunate  descent  of  the  English 
and  the  Royalist  emigrants  on  the  coast  of  France.  The  obstacles  to  the 
landing  of  the  troops  had  been  effectually  removed  by  the  naval  engage- 
ment off  L'Orient  between  a  British  fleet  of  fourteen  ships  of  the  line  and 
eight  frigates,  under  Lord  Bridport,  and  a  French  fleet  of  twelve  ships  of 
the  line  and  thirteen  frigates,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  a 
loss  of  throe  ships  of  the  line.  The  invading  army,  amounting  to  about 
ten  thousand  men,  landed  in  Quiberon  Bay  on  the  27th  of  June  and  made 
themaelvAs  masters  of  the  fort  of  Penthievre.    Their  arrival,  togetbei 
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with  their  success  in  capturing  this  fort,  was  the  signal  for  all  the  Roy- 
alists to  rise  in  the  west,  and  the  Chouan  bands  crowded  in  great  numbers 
to  the  camp  of  the  invaders.  The  Republican  forces,  however,  were  on 
the  alert,  and  Hoche,  with  a  considerable  body  of  disciplined  troops, 
advanced  to  Quiberon.  He  attacked  the  Royalist  forces  on  the  7th  of 
July,  drove  them  from  their  intrenchments,  and  hemmed  them  in  on  the 
narrow  peninsula  where  they  had  first  landed.  The  misery  of  the  men, 
oooped  up  in  a  comer  of  land  without  tents  or  lodgings,  soon  became 
extreme ;  and  a  body  of  Chouans  firom  the  interior,  in  connection  with 
Count  Vauban  and  three  thousand  men  under  his  command,  planned  an 
attack  against  the  rear  of  the  Republicans,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the 
blockade ;  while  the  besieged  army  allied  from  their  camp  to  take  the 
enemy  in  front.  The  latter  attempt  was  made ;  but  the  troops  in  the  rear 
did  not  come  up,  and  the  emigrants  therefore  drew  on  themselves  the 
whole  Republican  strength.  The  Republicans  prevailed  in  the  battle, 
drove  the  invaders  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  would  have  entered  it 
with  the  fugitives,  had  they  not  been  arrested  by  the  fire  of  some  Elnglish 
cruisers  in  the  harbor.  They  followed  up  their  success  by  a  night  attack 
on  the  fort,  which  was  devised  and  executed  with  great  skill  and  bravery, 
and  was  completely  successful :  the  fort,  and  a  large  number  of  pris- 
ooerg  fell  into  their  hands,  a  small  part  only  of  the  whole  invading 
fatce  having  been  able  to  escape  to  the  British  ships. 

Tallien,  whom  the  Convention  had  sent  down  to  Quiberon  Bay  aa 
commissioner  of  the  government,  made  an  atrocious  use  of  this  victory, 
and  stained,  with  inelaceable  disgrace,  the  glory  he  had  won  in  his  tri- 
umph over  Robespierre.  In  defiance  of  the  verbal  capitulation  entered 
into  between  the  French  general  and  the  emigrant  prisoners  when  the 
latter  surrendered,  he  caused  them  to  be  closely  confined,  and  by  his 
personal  influence  with  the  Convention  procured  an  order  hr  their  sum- 
mary execution.  Seven  hundred  and  eleven  of  them,  among  whom  were 
the  members  of  the  noblest  families  in  France,  were  accordingly  put  to 
death  in  oold  blood. 

Hie  French  marine  was  so  broken  by  various  disasters  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  at  L'Orient,  that  nothing  more  of  consequence  took  place 
at  sea  for  the  remainder  of  the  year:  though,  by  means  of  predatory 
expeditions  against  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  they  inflicted  many 
loons  on  the  English  merchants.  The  English  availed  themselves  of 
fheit  maritime  supremacy  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  surrendered  to  Sir  James  Craig,  on  the  16th  or  Sep- 
tember. 


CHAPTER  XI, 

dAMPAIONS   OF   1796. 

» 

Earlt  in  March,  1796,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  laid  before  the  Conyen- 
tion  a  plan  for  a  campaim  in  Italy,  which  was  so  remarkable  for  its 
originality  that  it  attracted  the  especial  notice  of  Camot,  then  minister  at 
war.  About  the  same  time  the  youthful  officer  was  married  to  Jose- 
phine,  widow  of  Alexander  Beauhamois,  a  general  of  the  French  army, 
who  had  been  guillotined  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  genius 
developed  in  Napoleon's  plan  of  the  campaign,  together  with  the  obliga- 
tion conferred  by  him  on  the  Convention  in  defending  them  against  the 
last  insurrection  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Jeunesse  Dor6e,  decided 
the  vote  of  that  body  in  his  favor,  and  he  was  invested  with  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Italy. 

He  found  the  troops  in  a  miserable  condition.  The  number  of  men 
was  about  forty-two  thousand,  and  the  artillery  amounted  to  sixty  pieces. 
The  cavalry  were  almost  without  horses,  the  soldiers  of  all  ranks  were 
in  great  want  of  tents  and  magazines,  and  they  had  for  a  long  time  sub- 
sisted on  half  rations,  collected  by  themselves  in  marauding  expeditions. 
But,  considered  with  reference  to  their  military  qualities,  this  army  was 
the  most  efficient  in  the  service  of  the  Republic.  Its  soldiers  had  seen  a 
good  share  of  service,  were  inured  to  hardships  and  privations,  and  among 
its  officers  were  to  be  found  the  names  of  Massena,  Augereau,  Serrurier 
and  Berthier. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  allies  had  more  than  fifty  thousand  men  in  good 
condition,  well  supplied,  and  having  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  wnile 
the  Sardinian  army,  of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  guarded  the  avenues  of 
Dauphiny  and  Savoy.  Their  forces  were  thus  distributed :  Beaulieu,  a 
veteran  of  seventy-five,  with  thirty  thousand  Austrians  and  one  hundred 
and  fifly  pieces  of  cannon,  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  French,  and 
in  communication  with  the  English  fleet;  and  Colli,  with  twenty  thousand 
men  and  sixty  guns,  was  in  a  line  with  him  to  the  north,  covering  Ceva 
and  Corri.  Generally  speaking,  the  French  occupied  the  crest  of  the 
mountains,  while  the  allies  were  stationed  in  the  valleys  leading  to  the 
plains  of  Italy. 

Napoleon  arrived  at  Nice  on  the  27th  of  March,  and  having  ascer- 
tained the  relative  position  of  the  troops,  resolved  to  penetrate  into  Pied- 
mont by  the  Col  de  Cadibone,  the  lowest  part  of  the  ridge  that  divides 
France  from  Italy ;  and,  by  pressing  his  columns  on  the  line  of  communi- 
cation, separate  the  Austrian  and  Piedmontese  armies  from  each  other. 
At  the  same  time,  Beaulieu  was  assuming  the  offensive  and  directing  his 
columns  toward  his  own  left  at  Grenoa.  Leaving  his  right  wing  at  DegO| 
he  pushed  his  centre,  under  D'Argenteau,  to  the  ridge  of  Montenotte,  and 
himself  advanced  with  the  lefl  along  the  sea-coast.  The  two  armies 
came  into  contact  at  Montenotte,  and  the  battle  that  ensued  became  cele- 
brated, as  being  the  first  one  in  which  Napoleon  was  ever  engaged  as 
general-in-chief.  The  Imperialists,  ten  thousand  strong,  first  encoimtered 
a  body  of  only  twelve  hundred  French,  under  Colonel  Rampon,  whom 
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they  nieedily  drove  book  to  the  old  redoubt  of  Monte  Legino;  but  the 
Frdcd  colonel,  perceiving  the  vital  importance  of  this  fort,  which  if  lost 
voold  expose  the  whole  army  to  being  divided,  repulsed  the  impetuous 
aaaults  of  the  Austrians,  and  made  coohI  his  stand  until  nightfall.  Du- 
ling  the  night,  Napoleon,  with  the  divisions  of  Massena  and  Semirier 
moved  up  to  the  heights  in  the  rear  of  Montenotte,  and  in  the  morning  the 
Austrians  found  themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides.  Thev  resisted  for 
a  time  the  French  attacks,  but  were  at  length  completely  routed,  with  a 
loss  of  five  pieces  of  cannon,  two  thousand  prisoners,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  killed  and  wounded.  This  victory  opened  the  plains  of  Pied- 
mont to  the  French,  and  completely  separated  the  Austrian  and  Sar- 
dmian  armies. 

Napoleon,  occupying  now  a  central  position,  having  received  reinforce- 
ments of  troops,  and  improved,  by  supplies  and  victory,  the  condition  and 
^rits  of  his  men,  resolved  to  attack  both  allied  armies  at  the  same  time. 
A  aeries  of  actions  immediately  followed,  each  small  in  itself,  but  import- 
ant  as  a  part  of  the  general  result,  which  by  regular  progression  increased 
the  conquests  of  Napoleon,  and  drove  back  his  antagonists  from  their 
poBtiona,  until  the  French  army,  descending  from  the  sterile  summits  of 
the  Alps,  found  themselves,  though  still  among  the  lesser  mountains,  in 
communication  with  the  rich  and  fertile  plains  of  Italy.  The  soldiers, 
animated  with  success,  speedily  recovered  from  their  fatigues,  the  strag- 
fflen  rejoined  their  colors,  and  bands  of  conscripts  from  the  d6pdts  pressed 
Kxrward  to  share  the  glories  and  the  spoils  of  the  Italian  army ;  so  that, 
despite  their  losses,  the  Republicans  were  as  strong  as  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign :  while  the  allies,  besides  having  been  driven  from 
thnr  Alpine  barriers,  were  weakened  by  the  loss  of  more  than  twelve 
thousand  men  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  court  of  Turin  was  in  the  utmost  consternation  at  the  advance  of 
the  French.  The  ministers  of  Austria  and  England  urged  the  king  to 
imitate  the  example  of  his  ancestors,  and  abandon  his  capital,  leaving  the 
fortresses  of  Tortona,  Alexandria  and  Valentia  in  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trians, to  give  Beaulieu  a  firm  footing  on  the  Po.  But  the  arguments  of 
the  Cardinal  Costa  overruled  this  advice,  and  persuaded  the  king  to  unite 
lumaelf  with  France.  Napoleon,  on  receiving  the  advances  of  the  Sar- 
dinian  government  to  this  effect,  granted  an  armistice,  which  was  fbU 
lowed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  wherein  the  king  of  Sardinia  ceded  to  the 
Republic,  Savoy,  Nice,  and  the  whole  possessions  of  Piedmont  west  of  the 
highest  ridffeof  the  Alps,  including  the  fortresses  of  Coni,  Ceva  and  Alex- 
andria,  and  granted  a  free  passage  through  his  dominions  to  the  French 
troops. 

Having  secured  his  rear  by  this  advantageous  treaty,  Napoleon  lost  no 
time  in  pursuing  the  discomfited  remains  of  Beaulieu's  army,  which  had 
retired  behind  the  Po,  with  the  intention  of  covering  the  Milanese  terri- 
loiy.  He  had  inserted  and  given  publicity  to  a  clause  in  the  treaty  with 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  granting  him  permission  to  cross  the  Po  at  Valentia, 
and  thereby  deceived  the  Austrians  as  to  the  place  where  he  really  in- 
tended  to  efiect  the  passage.  The  attention  of  Beaulieu  having  been  by 
this  artifice  drawn  to  Valentia,  the  French  forces  were  rapidly  moved  to 
Placentia,  and  crossed  the  river  in  boats  on  the  7th  of  May.  Napoleon 
arrived  two  days  aflerward  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  and  established  a 
hidlfe.     Thi]%  one  great  obstacle  to  the  conquest  of  Lombardy  was 
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already  removed.  Beaulieu  was  at  Pavia,  busily  engaged  in  ereotiqg 
fortifications,  when  he  heard  of  the  passage  at  Placentia.  He  imniai* 
diately  moved  forward  with  his  advanced  guard  to  Tombio,  but  the  Fraobb 
drove  him  back  with  loss. 

The  French  troops  having  now  entered  the  states  of  Parma,  the  GrandL 
duke  of  those  domains,  possessing  no  military  resources,  was  forced  to 
make  peace  on  such  terms  as  the  victor  chose  to  grant.  The  spoliation 
consisted  in  part,  of  a  contribution  in  money,  sixteen  hundred  horses,  and 
a  large  supply  of  com  and  provisions;  but  on  this  occasion  Napoleon 
commenced  another  kind  of  military  plunder,  unparalleled  in  modem 
warfare,  that  of  exacting  from  the  vanquished  their  most  precious  works 
of  art.  Parma  was  compelled  to  surrender  twenty  of  its  principal  paint- 
ings, among  which  was  the  celebrated  St.  Jerome,  by  Corregio. 

,  On  the  10th  of  May,  Napoleon  marched  toward  Milan,  but  the  Adda 
lay  in  his  way,  and  it  was  necessary  to  cross  that  stream  at  the  bridge  of 
Lodi,  which  was  held  by  twelve  thousand  Austrian  infantry  and  fear 
thousand  cavalry.  Napoleon  arrived  at  Lodi  at  the  head  of  the  grena- 
diers of  D'Allemagne,  on  which  the  Austrians  withdrew  from  the  town, 
crossed  the  river,  and  posted  their  infantry  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon, 
at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  bridge,  to  defend  the  passage.  To  attenqpC 
to  cross  this  narrow  defile  which  was  thus  swept  with  a  constant  storm  of 
grape  shot,  seemed  little  short  of  madness ;  yet,  such  was  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  French  grenadiers,  led  on  by  their  dauntless  general,  they  rushed 
forward  with  an  impetuosity  that  nothing  could  resist,  carried  the  Aus* 
trian  guns,  and  established  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

After  this  disaster,  Beaulieu  retired  behind  the  Mincio,  leaving  Milan 
to  its  fate,  where  Napoleon  made  a  triumphant  entry  on  the  15th  of  Mav. 
The  citizens  received  him  as  a  deliverer;  from  every  part  of  Italy  tne 
young  and  ardent  flocked  to  Milan  to  welcome  him.  A  succession  of 
balls  and  festivities  gave  token  of  the  universal  joy ;  but  the  illusion  was 
of  short  duration.  Italy  was  destined  soon  to  experience  the  bitter  fate 
of  every  people  who  look  to  foreign  aid  for  their  deliverance.  In  the 
midst  of  the  general  joy,  a  requisition  of  twenty  millions  of  francs  struck 
the  Milanese  with  astonishment,  and  wounded  them  in  their  tenderesi 
part — their  domestic  and  economical  arrangements.  Great  requisitions 
of  horses  and  provisions  were  at  the  same  time  made  in  all  the  Milanese 
territory.  Nor  did  the  Duke  of  Modena  escape  more  easily:  he  was 
compelled  to  purchase  peace  at  the  expense  of  ten  millions  of  francs  and 
twenty  paintings  from  his  gallery.  Thus,  liberated  Italy  was  treated  with 
greater  severity  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  conquered  state.  The 
rage  for  republicanism  and  the  work  of  revolution  went  on,  nevertheless : 
within  ten  days  from  the  occupation  of  Milan,  national  guards,  in  the 
Republican  interest,  were  organized  all  over  Lombardy,  revolutionarj 
authorities  were  everywhere  established,  and  the  country  rendered  sub* 
servient  to  the  military  power  of  France.  These  changes  and  exactions 
were  not,  however,  enforced  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  people 
of  Lombardy.  The  thinking  part  of  the  community  abhorred  them  fiom 
the  first,  and  all  soon  began  to  perceive,  that  in  welcoming  the  French, 
they  had  bowed  to  a  heavier  yoke  than  the  one  they  formerly  bore. 
Roused  to  indignation  by  such  treatment,  an  insurrection  was  organized 
over  the  whole  of  that  beautiful  district,  and  it  first  broke  out  at  Pavia, 
where  the  people  rose  against*  the  garrison,  forced  it  to  capitulate,  and 
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dmt  their  gates  against  the  French  troops.  Napoleon  hurried  to  the  scene 
d  tumult  with  a  sufficient  force,  made  his  way  into  the  town  by  assault, 
ordered  the  magistrates  and  leaders  of  the  town  to  be  shot,  delivered  the 
city  up  to  plunder,  and  cut  down  great  numbers  of  the  people  in  the 
itreets.  This  terrible  example  crushed  the  insurrection,  indeed ;  but  as  a 
merciless  and  unwarrantable  massacre,  it  has  lefl  a  blot  on  the  character 
of  Napoleon. 

The  French  army  now  continued  its  march,  and  on  the  26th  of  May, 
entered  the  city  of  Brescia,  situated  on  the  neutral  territory  of  Venice. 
Its  arrival  threw  the  Venetian  Senate  into  the  greatest  perplexity,  as  it 
oompelled  them  to  take  part  with  Austria  or  France,  and  they  knew 
not  which  to  choose.  It  was  evident,  from  the  experience  of  Lombardy, 
that  to  side  with  France  was  to  embrace  their  own  ruin :  and  to  defy  that 
power  with  its  armies  at  her  gates,  was  equally  fatal.  They  therefore 
adopted  the  most  timid  course,  which  in  presence  of  danger  is  usually  the 
most  perilous:  they  made  no  warlike  preparations,  and  sent  commis- 
akmers  to  the  French  general  to  deprecate  his  hostility.  The  consequence 
Waa  what  might  have  been  anticipated,  between  such  parties  in  such  a 
ralation;  the  conquering  general  levied  contributions  on  the  Venetian 
tarritoriesy  and  took  immediate  possession  of  two  important  fortresses- 
Porto  Legano  and  Verona. 

Having  thus  gained  the  command  of  the  Adige,  Napoleon  made  prepa- 
ratioDS  for  investing  Mantua,  the  most  important  fortress  in  Italy.  Serru- 
ner  commenced  the  blockade  on  the  14th  of  June,  with  ten  thousand 
men;  and  as  the  siege  would  necessarily  occupy  a  considerable  time, 
Booaparte  had  leisure  to  deliberate  on  his  ulterior  measures.  He  learned 
that  Wurmser  had  been  detached  from  the  army  of  the  Upper  Rhine  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  to  reinforce  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  and  would 
arrive  at  Verona  about  the  middle  of  July.  Believing  that,  in  the  interim, 
he  would  have  time  to  subdue  the  central  states  of  Italy  and  thus  secure 
his  rear  from  molestation,  Napoleon  set  out  with  the  division  of  Augereau 
to  cross  the  Appenines.  His  expedition  was  little  else  than  a  march  of 
triumph.  He  first  entered  Modena,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy;  proceeded  thence  to  Bologna,  where  the  same 
ioenes  were  enacted,  and  took  possession,  on  his  road  thither,  of  the  Fort 
of  Urbino  with  its  sixty  pieces  of  cannon.  He  next  marched  to  Ferrara, 
and  took  its  arsenal  with  one  hundred  and  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery ; 
and  in  the  mean  time.  General  Vaubois  crossed  the  Appenines  with  another 
division,  and  directed  his  steps  toward  Rome.  At  the  intelligence  of  his 
approach,  the  council  of  the  Vatican  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  alarm. 
Azara,  minister  of  Spain,  was  dispatched  immediately  with  offers  of 
tabmission,  and  arrived  at  Bologna  to  lay  the  tiara  at  the  feet  of  the 
Republican  general.  The  terms  of  the  armistice  were  soon  agreed  on : 
it  was  stipulated  that  Bolc^na  and  Ferrara  should  remain  in  possession 
of  the  French ;  that  the  Pope  should  pay  twenty  millions  of  francs,  furnish 
large  contributions  of  stores  and  provisions,  and  give  up  a  hundred  of  the 
finrat  works  of  art  to  the  French  commissioners.  After  concluding  this 
important  treaty.  Napoleon  dispatched  Murat  to  Leghorn,  where,  in  open 
violation  of  all  the  usages  of  war,  he  found  and  confiscated  the  efiects 
of  English  merchants  to  the  value  of  twelve  millions  of  francs.  The 
French  oonunander-in-chief  then  returned  to  hasten  forward  the  siege 
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Meanwhile,  Wurmser  was  approaching  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
elective  troops,  which  was  twice  the  number  that  Napoleon,  after  dedud- 
ing  the  fifteen  thousand  before  Mantua,  and  ten  thousand  occupied  in 
maintaining  his  communications,  could  bring  into  the  field  to  oppose  him. 
The  French  troops  were  thus  divided :  Sauret,  with  four  thousand  five 
hundred  was  posted  at  Salo;  Massena,  with  fifteen  thousand,  occu]^ed 
Corona  and  the  plateau  of  Rivoli ;  Despinois  held  five  thousand  in  the 
environs  of  Verona ;  and  Augereau  commanded  a  reserve  of  eight  thousand 
at  Legnago.  Napoleon,  with  two  thousand  cavalry,  took  post  at  CasteU 
nuovo,  to  be  equally  near  any  of  the  points  requiring  his  assistance. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  the  Imperialists  attacked  the  French  lines  at  all 
points,  and  everywhere  with  success.  Massena  was  driven  from  his 
intrenchments  at  Corona,  retired  to  Rivoli,  and  was  glad  to  escape  to 
Castelnuovo :  at  the  same  time,  the  Austrians  appeared  in  force  before 
Verona  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake  of  Gyarda  Lusignan,  carried 
the  town  of  Sabo,  and  thus  cut  off  the  principal  line  of  retreat  towafd 
France. 

In  this  extremity.  Napoleon,  for  the  first  time  during  the  campaign, 
called  a  council  of  war.  He  heard  the  opinions  of  his  officers,  all  of 
whom  .except  Augereau  recommended  a  retreat  behind  the  Po,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  night  formed  his  own  resolution.  He  ordered  the  siege  of 
Mantua  to  be  raised,  united  the  troops  investing  that  place  to  all  the  other 
divisions  excepting  Massena's,  and  advanced  by  forced  marches  to  Lonato, 
where  he  encountered  and  defeated  Quasdonovich ;  who,  astonished  at 
finding  himself  opposed  by  an  army  where  he  expected  to  see  only  a 
rear-guard,  fell  back  toward  the  mountains,  to  await  intelligence  of  the 
main  body  under  Wurmser. 

That  brave  commander,  having  dislodged  Massena  from  his  position, 
advanced  to  Mantua,  where  he  made  a  triumphal  entry  on  the  1st  of 
August.  But  on  the  very  night  of  his  arrival,  he  learned  that  Quasdon- 
ovich had  been  checked  and  Brescia  taken.  He  immediately  advanced 
his  columns  across  the  Mincio  and  moved  upon  Castiglione,  while  Quas- 
donovich resumed  the  offensive  and  retook  Salo.  Napoleon  was  now, 
with  an  inferior  force,  between  the  two  armies:  but  his  energies  rose 
with  the  emergency.  On  the  drd  of  August,  he  advanced  with  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  upon  Lonato,  carried  it  by  a  rapid  assault,  and  while 
the  Imperialists  were  extending  themselves  toward  Salo  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  Quasdonovich,  made  a  desperate  chaise  on  their  centre 
and  divided  their  army :  one  of  the  Austrian  divisions  efiected  its  retreat 
to  the  Mincio,  but  the  other,  that  was  moving  toward  Salo,  was  totally 
routed.  Meantime,  Augereau  had  been  contending  with  superior  numbers 
at  Castiglione,  and  with  difficulty  maintained  his  ground ;  but  now  Napo- 
leon arrived  with  reinforcements  and  the  Austrians  gave  way,  retreating 
toward  Mantua,  until  Wurmser,  with  fresh  troops,  came  in  person  to  theii 
relief. 

As  the  Austrian  veteran  was  still  bent  on  bringing  the  contest  to  a 
close  in  a  pitched  battle,  both  parties  were  occupied  on  the  ensuing  day 
in  collecting  and  organizing  their  forces.  Napoleon  had  arrived  at  Lonato 
for  that  purpose,  and  after  dispatching  thence  some  large  bodies  of  troc^ps, 
he  remained  for  the  moment  with  only  twelve  hundred  men  at  head- 
quarters. While  thus  situated,  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  surrender 
by  the  commander  of  four  thousard  Austrians;  who,  in  the  intricate  coun* 
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tennarchiiigs  of  the  day,  had  unexpectedly  oome  up.  Napoleon  oauied 
his  numerous  staff  to  mount  on  horseback,  and  having  ordered  the  officer 
who  bore  the  flag  of  truce  to  be  brought  before  him,  directed  the  bandage 
to  be  taken  from  his  eyes,  and  told  the  astonished  Austrian  that  he  was  m 
the  midst  of  the  French  army,  and  in  presence  of  its  general-in-chief; 
and  that,  unless  the  Austrian  troops  laid  down  their  arms,  they  should  be 
all  put  to  the  sword.  The  officer,  deceived  by  the  splendid  cortigef 
returned  to  his  division  and  recommended  them  to  surrender,  which  was 
accordingly  done  on  the  spot.  When  they  entered  the  town,  they  had 
the  mortification  to  discover  that  they  had  not  only  capitulated  to  one-thiid 
their  own  number,  but  had  also  mi^ed  an  opportunity  of  making  prisoner 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army. 

On  the  following  day,  August  5th,  the  battle  took  place  at  Medola  and 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians,  who  fell  back  behind  the  Mincio; 
the  French  were  disabled,  by  excessive  fatigue,  from  pursuing  them. 
Wurmser  then  leisurely  retreated  to  his  former  station  at  Roveredo  and  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  Tyrol.  He  had,  in  his  brief  expedition,  victualled 
Mantua  and  supplied  it  with  a  fresh  garrison ;  but  he  had  lost  nearly 
twenty  thousand  men  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  spirit  of  his 
soldiers  was  completely  broken  by  fatigue  and  disaster.  Napoleon,  on 
the  retreat  of  the  Austrians,  resumed  the  blockade  of  Mantua. 

After  a  repose  of  three  weeks,  during  which  the  armies  on  both  sides 
received  considerable  reinforcements,  the  war  began  anew.  The  Aulio 
Council  of  Vienna,  untaught  by  former  disasters  of  the  imprudence  of 
forming  plans  at  a  distance  for  the  regulation  of  their  armies,  again 
framed  and  transmitted  to  Wurmser  orders  for  expelling  the  French 
from  the  line  of  the  Adige,  directing  him,  as  before,  to  divide  his  forces 
into  two  columns,  and  thus  repeating  the  error  that  proved  so  fatal  to  hb 
previous  expedition.  Napoleon,  who  occupied  a  central  position,  equi- 
ditftant  from  both  divisions,  moved  first  to  Serravale  on  the  Adige  against 
Davidowich,  whom  he  forced  back  into  Roveredo  in  confusion.  Davido- 
wich  rallied  his  broken  troops  in  the  defile  of  Galliano,  but  he  was  again 
routed  with  great  loss,  driven  toward  Trent,  and  on  the  following  day, 
September  5Ui,  Napoleon  entered  that  city  while  the  remains  of  Davicb- 
wich's  corps  retreated  behind  the  Lavis. 

Wurmser,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  defeat,  resolved  to  advance 

Sr  the  Val  Sugana,  sieze  Verona,  and  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua.  But 
apoleon,  who,  by  treachery  at  the  Austrian  head-quarters,  was  during 
this  whole  campaign  kept  informed  of  his  adversary's  plans,  and  was 
therefore  enabled  always  to  take  him  at  advantage,  anticipated  the  move- 
ment ;  and,  by  a  forced  mareh,  placed  himself  in  a  position  to  surprise 
the  Austrian  rear-guard,  which  he  utterly  routed.  At  the  same  time, 
the  divisions  of  Massena  and  Augereau  surprised  the  main  body  under 
Wurmser,  near  Bassano,  where  the  Austrians,  discouraged  by  repeated 
defeats,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance.  They  were  broken  at  all  points, 
and  fled  into  Bassano  with  a  loss  of  four  thousand  prisoners,  thirty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  almost  all  their  baggage  and  ammunition.  Wurmser  now 
poshed  on  with  sixteen  thousand  men  toward  Mantua,  which  he  reached 
without  further  loss:  but  a  number  of  smaller  actions  ensued  with  the 
broken  and  scattered  detachments  of  the  Austrians,  in  all  of  which  the 
French  prevailed.  The  Austrian  army  had  taken  the  field,  but  one 
month  before,  with  fifty  thousand  men ;  Uiey  were  now  reduced  to  thiity 
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thounnd,  of  whom  sixteen  thousand,  witi^  Wurmser,  were  shut  up  in 
Mantua,  where  they  were  of  no  real  service,  as  the  garrison  was  suffi- 
cient without  them  and  was  beginning  to  suffer  for  want  of  provisioiiB. 
The  French  army  had,  however,  lost  during  the  same  time,  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners. 

Still,  the  Austrian  government  did  not  relax  their  efforts,  and  by  the 
first  of  November  had  raised  their  Italian  armies  to  fifty  thousand  men. 
Their  first  movement  was  against  Massena  at  Bassano,  where,  under 
General  Alvinzi,  they  were  partially  defeated ;  but  the  French  under 
Vaubois,  having  on  the  same  day  attacked  the  Austrian  position  on  the 
Lavis,  were  totally  defeated  by  Davidowich  and  driven  to  Galliano  with  a 
loss  of  four  thousand  men.  Napoleon  hastened  in  person  to  repair  this 
disaster,  and  attacked  the  Austrians  on  the  heights  of  Caldiero;  but  he 
was  bravely  repulsed  by  the  Imperialists,  and  retreated  in  the  night  with 
a  loss  of  more  than  three  thousand  men,  yielding  the  victory  in  a  pitched 
battle  to  the  Austrians  for  the  first  time  in  the  campaign. 

Having  thus  found  that  the  Austrian  position  at  Caldiero  was  impreg- 
nable in  front.  Napoleon  resolved  to  assail  it  in  flank,  and  accordingly 
made  a  rapid  night  march  by  the  village  of  Areola  with  his  whole  force. 
A  desperate  action  ensued  at  this  place  which  continued  through  two 
whole  days,  and  in  the  end  both  parties  withdrew  from  the  field,  leaving 
the  victory  undecided.  But  on  the  third  day,  November  17th,  the  battle 
was  renewed  with  a  more  decisive  result,  and  the  Austrians  were  forced 
to  give  way.  They  retreated,  however,  in  good  order,  and  sustained  no 
further  loss  than  what  occurred  in  the  action. 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  Areola  was  by  no  means  so  decisive  as  the 
previous  victories  of  the  French :  the  loss  on  both  sides  had  been  nearly 
equal,  no  important  position  was  gained,  nor  were  the  spirits  of  the 
defeated  soldiers  broken.  Nearly  two  months  of  inaction  followed, 
which  the  commanders  of  both  armies  occupied  in  reorganizing  their 
forces :  and  in  the  mean  time,  Mantua  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity 
from  famine;  it  therefore  became  indispensable  for  the  Austrians  to 
adopt  some  energetic  measure  for  its  relief.  Accordingly2>)n  the  12th 
of  January,  1797,  Alvinzi  advanced  at  the  head  of  thirty-five  thousand 
men,  attacked  the  French  posts  on  the  Montebaldo,  and  forced  them  back 
to  the  plateau  of  Rivoli :  here,  they  were  reenfdrced  by  the  whole  French 
centre  under  Napoleon,  and  again  attacked  on  the  14th.  The  action  was 
contested  with  great  bravery  on  both  sides,  but  at  length  the  Austrians 
prevailed  on  all  points,  and  were  preparing  for  a  final  charge  that  must 
have  ended  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Republican  troops,  when  Napo- 
leon,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  sent  a  f)ag  of  truce  to  Alvinzi,  proposing 
a  suspension  of  arms  for  half  an  hour,  as  he  had  some  proposal  to  make 
in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  a  courier  from  Paris.  Alvinzi  was  simple 
enough  to  fall  into  the  snare,  granted  the  suspension,  and  Napoleon  gained 
time  to  rally  his  troops.  This  changed  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  French 
recovered  from  their  confusion,  repelled  every  subsequent  attack,  and 
finally  repulsed  the  Austrians  with  immense  loss  in  prisoners  and  artil- 
lery. This  victory  was  followed  up  by  an  attack  on  Provera's  division 
near  fort  St.  Greorge,  on  the  16lh  of  January,  where  the  Austrians  were 
again  defeated  and  lost  six  thousand  prisoners. 

Mantua,  being  now  deprived  of  its  last  hope  of  relief,  was  forced  to 
capitulate*     Wurmser,  with  all  his  staff,  and  five  hundred  men,  was 
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allowed  to  return  to  Austria ;  the  remainder  of  the  garrison,  eiffhtaaD 
thousand  strong,  surrendered  their  arms,  with  fifty  standards  ana  morB 
than  five  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 

Napoleon  now  directed  his  arms  against  Rome  ;  for,  during  the  strife 
on  the  Adige,  the  pope  had  not  only  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Bo- 
logna, but  had  openly  engaged  in  hostile  measures  against  the  French. 
The  soldiers  who  had  vanquished  the  strength  of  Austria  were  not  \ods 
in  crushing  the  feeble  forces  of  the  Church.  The  pope  again  submitte<^ 
and  peace  was  concluded  at  Tolentino  on  the  19th  of  February,  on  terms 
&r  more  humiliating  to  the  Holy  See  than  the  conditions  of  the  previoas 
treaty. 

Such  was  the  Italian  campaign  of  1796.  On  no  former  occasion  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  had  so  great  success  been  achieved  in  so  short  a 
time,  or  so  mighty  a  power  been  vanquished  by  forces  so  inconsiderable* 
An  army  not  exceeding  fifly  thousand  men  at  any  one  time,  though  oon- 
stant  reinforcements  kept  it  at  nearly  that  strength,  had  not  only  broken 
through  the  barriers  of  the  Alps,  subdued  Piedmont  and  Liombardy  and 
humbled  the  whole  of  the  Italian  States,  but  defeated  and  almost  destroyed 
&ur  powerful  armies  of  Austrians,  and  concluded  by  a  capture  of  the 
most  important  fortress  in  Italy. 

The  civil  war  in  La  Vend^  and  Brittany,  which  had  so  long  disturbed 
the  domestic  government  of  France,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the 
early  part  of  the  same  year.  General  Hoche,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  enveloped  the  disaffected  provinces,  and  by  a  course 
marked  both  with  vigor  and  humanity,  succeeded  in  suppressing  all  the 
revolts,  taking  possession  of  the  towns,  and  finally  reconciling  the  people 
to  the  Republican  sway.  Charette  and  StofSet,  the  brave  and  indomi- 
table leaders  of  the  Chouan  bands,  were  by  great  exertions  made  prisoners^ 
and  both  perished  under  the  sentence  of  military  commissions — an  igno- 
minious  and  cruel  fate  for  men  of  such  distinguished  qualities. 

The  condition  of  England,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1795  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1796,  was,  in  respect  of  public  opinion,  nearly  as  muoh 
divided  as  France  had  been  during  the  Revolution.  The  continued  dis- 
asters of  the  war,  the  pressure  of  new  and  increasing  taxation,  the  appa- 
rent hopelessness  of  prolonging  the  struggle  with  a  military  power  which 
all  the  armies  of  Europe  had  been  unable  to  subdue,  not  only  gave  new 
strength  and  vigor  to  the  Whig  party  who  had  oppoeed  hostilities  from  the 
first,  but  induced  many  original  opponents  of  the  revolutionary  mania  to 
hesitate  about  a  further  continuance  of  the  contest.  So  violent,  indeed, 
had  party  spirit  become,  and  so  completely  had  it  usurped  the  place  of 
patriotism  and  reason,  that  many  of  Uie  popular  leaders  really  began  to 
wish  for  the  triumph  of  their  enemies :  for  they  saw  no  hope  of  carrying 
through  a  Parliamentary  reform,  nor  of  acquiring  any  addition  to  the 
democratic  power,  unless,  by  the  success  of  the  French,  the  present 
ministry  were  forced  to  retire  from  the  government. 

These  ill-humors  at  length  broke  out  into  open  yiolenoe.  On  one 
oocasion,  as  the  king  was  going  to  Parliament,  the  royal  carriage  was 
surrounded  by  an  immense  crowd  of  turbulent  people,  who  loudly  de- 
manded peace  and  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Pitt.  One  of  the  windows  was 
broken  by  a  stone,  or  a  bullet  from  an  air-gun ;  and  on  his  majesty's 
return,  he  was  again  assailed  and  narrowly  escaped  the  fury  of  the  popia- 
laoe.    Tlieae  outrages,  however,  tended  only  to  skrei^gthen  the  govenr 
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ment,  by  clearly  convincing  all  reasonable  men,  into  what  excesses  the 
populace  would  speedily  run,  if  they  were  not  restrained  by  a  firm  hand, 
and  also  how  narrow  a  line  divided  England  from  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

The  question  on  the  continuance  of  the  war  was  warmly  debated  in 
Parliament,  but  was  at  length  carried,  and  the  measure  provided  for  by 
liberal  supplies.  Another  measure  excited  a  violent  controversy,  namely, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  additional  security  of  the  king's  person  and  the 
prevention  of  seditious  meetings  throughout  the  country.  This  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  decisive  vote  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
to  forty-two,  and  the  House  of  Lords  by  sixty-six  to  seven.  The  opposi- 
tion were  so  exasperated  by  the  success  of  the  ministers  on  this  occasioiiy 
that  Mr.  Pox  and  a  large  part  of  the  minority  withdrew,  for  a  considerable 
time,  from  the  house. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  British  government,  in 
order  to  bring  the  French  Directory  to  the  test,  authorized  their  minister, 
Mr.  Wickham,  to  make  some  advances  on  the  subject  of  a  general  peace ; 
but  the  Directory  replied,  that  they  would  treat  only  on  condition  of 
retaining  the  Low  Countries ;  a  condition  to  which  neither  England  nor 
Austria  could  submit.  As  all  hope  of  peace  was  thus  at  an  end,  the 
allied  powers  made  great  preparations  for  prosecuting  the  war :  and  the 
Archduke  Charles  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  armies  on  the 
Rhine. 

The  forces  of  the  contending  parties  here  were  not  greatly  dissimilai 
in  infantry,  but  in  cavalry,  the  Imperialists  were  greatly  superior  to  their 
antagonists.  On  the  Upper  Rhine,  Moreau  commanded  seven^-one 
thousand  infantry  and  six  thousand  five  hundred  cavalry;  while  Wurm- 
ser,  wlio  was  opposed  to  him,  had  sixty-two  thousand  foot  and  twenty-two 
thousand  horse :  but,  before  the  campaign  was  far  advanced,  thirty  thou- 
sand  men,  as  has  already  been  related,  were  directed  under  Wurmser  to 
reinforce  the  army  of  Italy.  On  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  Archduke  com- 
manded seventy-one  thousand  infantry  and  twenty-one  thousand  cavalry  ; 
while  the  French,  under  Jourdan,  amounted  to  sixty-three  thousand 
infantry  and  eleven  thousand  cavalry.  Thus,  the  Austrians  were,  pre- 
vious to  the  detachment  of  Wurmser  for  Italy,  superior  in  numbers  to  the 
French  ;  but  the  latter  had  the  important  advantage  of  holding  much  the 
greater  number  of  fortresses  on  the  line. 

The  campaign  was  opened  by  Kleber.  He  crossed  the  river  at  Dussel- 
dorf,  and,  being  joined  by  Ney  and  Soult,  defeated  the  advanced  posts  of 
the  Austrians,  who  retreated  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  prisoners 
and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Archduke  moved  immediately  to  the 
assistance  of  the  discomfited  corps,  with  forty-five  thousand  infantry  and 
eighteen  thousand  cavalry :  on  which  Jourdan,  in  turn,  marched  to  sup- 
port Kleber,  and  the  two  main  armies  were  nearly  brought  into  contact^ 
when  the  French,  finding  themselves  outnumbered  and  outmanoeuvred, 
were  forced  to  retreat.  Moreau,  who  commanded  the  army  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  including  the  divisions  of  Desaix  and  St.  Cyr,  taking  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  Archduke,  formed  a  project  for  crossing  the  Rhine 
at  Strasburg,  and  seizins:  the  fortress  of  Kehl,  which  was  negligently 
guarded  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  expedition  was  planned  with  great 
dispatch  and  secrecy,  and  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  June,  the  French 
anny  moved  silently  across  the  river,  advanced  to  the  intrenchments  of 
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Kehl,  and  carried  them  at  the  point  of  the  hayonet.  From  the  magnitude 
of  this  undertaking  and  the  skill  with  which  it  was  carried  out,  it  ranks 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  exploits  of  that  remarkable  period. 

Having  thus  gained  a  permanent  footing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
Moreau,  toward  the  end  of  June,  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
of  the  Black  Forest  at  the  head  of  seventy-one  thousand  men.  This  cele- 
brated chain  of  mountains  is  a  mass  of  rocky  hills  separating  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine  from  that  of  the  Neckar.  The  French  general  immediately 
attacked  a  body  of  ten  thousand  Swabian  troops  at  Renchen,  occupying 
the  entrance  of  the  defiles  leading  through  the  mountains :  the  Swabians 
gave  way  with  considerable  loss  and  retreated  before  Moreau,  who  now 
had  broken  through  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  line,  and  threatened  their 
whole  communications.  On  receiving  this  alarming  intelligence,  the 
Archduke  hastened  by  forced  marches  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  in- 
vaders, and  overtook  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Murg,  when  a  partial  action 
ensued  which,  though  indecisive,  was  unfavorable  to  the  Austrians.  After 
this  slight  repulse,  the  Archduke  advanced  the  Saxons  on  his  lefl  toward 
the  French  right  in  the  mountains  and  pushed  his  centre  to  Malsch,  where 
Moreau  attacked  him  on  the  9th  of  July :  a  general  action  took  place,  but 
still  without  important  results,  the  Austrians  merely  retaining  possession  of 
the  centre  of  the  field,  while  their  led  was  driven  back.  The  Archduke 
now  had  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  by  pressing  forward  to 
the  base  of  Moreau's  position,  crushing  Desaix  and  surrounding  St.  Cyr 
in  the  mountains ;  but  by  so  doing  he  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  ex- 
posed the  Austrian  dominions  to  Moreau's  advance.  He  chose  the  more 
prudent  course,  and  withdrew  in  the  evening  to  Pforzheim,  preparatory  to 
marching  by  the  Neckar  into  the  Bavarian  plains. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  the  Imperialists  broke  up  from  Pforzheim  and 
retired  slowly  and  in  good  order  toward  Stutgard  and  the  right  bank  of 
the  Neckar.  By  this  means,  they  drew  nearer  the  army  of  Wartensleben, 
and  gained  &  central  and  interior  line  of  communication.  On  the  25th, 
the  Austrian  forces  were  concentrated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neckar, 
between  Cronstadt  and  Esslingeu,  where  Moreau  attacked  them  on  the 
following  morning  with  his  whole  centre  and  lefl  wing,  but  no  result  fol- 
lowed the  action,  as  both  parties  remained  on  the  field.  The  Archduke 
continued  his  retrograde  movement  until  he  reached  Neresheim,  where, 
having  joined  his  lefl  wing,  which  had  retired  through  the  Black  Forest, 
he  attacked  the  position  of  Moreau,  defeated  his  right  wing,  and  would 
have  gained  an  important  victory,  had  all  his  troops  come  up  in  time  to 
follow  the  retreating  masses  of  the  French. 

Jourdan,  afler  having  remained  a  few  days  at  Frankfort,  and  levied  a 
heavy  contribution  on  that  flourishing  city,  marched  on  the  great  road  to 
Wurtzburg,  to  cooperate  with  Moreau  in  an  advance  into  the  Empire. 
Wartensleben  retired  at  his  approach,  and  Wurtzburg  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.  Wartensleben  slowly  continued  his  retreat  until  the  18th 
of  August,  when  he  crossed  the  Naab,  where  he  awaited  a  junction  with 
the  Archduke.  That  commander  arrived  on  the  20th,  and  being  now 
superior  in  force  to  the  pursuing  army  of  Jourdan,  he  resumed  the  oflfen- 
sive,  attacking  the  French  advanced  guard  under  Bemadotte,  on  the  22nd, 
whom  he  drove  back  with  loss  into  the  mountams.  He  then  dispatched 
Hotze  with  a  sufficient  force  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  Bemadotte,  and 
himself  turned  upon  Jourdan,  at  Anbergy  on  the  22nd.    The  French  mads 
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a  fteble  resistance,  and,  but  for  the  firniness  of  Ney,  who  checked  the 

Sursuit  of  the  Austrians,  would  have  experienced  a  terrible  defeat.  Jour- 
an's  position  was  now  extremely  critical ;  but  after  a  painAil  retreat  of 
giz  days,  during  which  Ncy  continued  to  protect  his  rear,  he  extricated 
himself  from  the  mountains  and  reached  Schweinfurt  on  the  Maine. 
Hotze  passed  that  river  on  the  1st  of  September  and  retook  Wurtzburg, 
wiiere  he  was  joined  by  the  Archduke  on  the  2nd.  Jourdan,  deeming  it 
necessary  to  gain  a  respite  from  the  Austrian  pursuit  by  a  general  attack, 
and  being  ignorant  of  the  Archduke's  arrival,  assaulted  the  Austrian  lines 
on  the  3rd ;  but  he  was  so  severely  handled,  that  he  was  glad  to  escape 
into  the  forest  of  Gramchatz  without  being  entirely  broken  by  the  imperial 
cavalry.  The  French  continued  their  retreat  toward  Lahn,  which  they 
reach^  on  the  9th  in  a  disorganized  state,  after  suffering  immense  loss 
in  prisoners  and  artillery.  At  Lahn  they  were  joined  by  the  blockading 
force  from  Mayence,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  and  by  ten  thousand  men 
from  the  army  of  the  north ;  so  that  their  numbers  were  again  equal  to 
their  pursuers.  But  the  Archduke  attacked  them  at  Lahn  and  afterward 
at  Altenkirchen,  defeating  them  in  both  instances.  Th^  French  army 
was  in  such  a  disordered  condition,  that  they  retreated  to  Bonn  and 
Neuweid,  and  remained  in  total  inactivity  for  the  remaincter  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Moreau  was  now  in  a  dangerous  situation,  having  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  Bavaria,  while  the  Archduke  was  thus  driving  Jourdan  to  ex- 
tremity :  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest  were  in  his  rear,  he  was  distant 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  Rhine,  threatened  by  Latour  with  forty  thou- 
sand men  on  one  flank,  and  by  the  Archduke  and  Nawendorf  with  twenty- 
five  thousand  on  the  other.  He  was,  nevertheless,  at  the  head  of  a  Superb 
army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and  no  detached  columns  could  prevent 
his  retreat.  He  immediately  commenced  a  retrograde  movement,  but  in 
perfect  order ;  and  when  he  approached  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest, 
he  encountered  Latour  at  Biberach,  and  totally  defeated  him.  He  then 
entered  the  Black  Forest,  and  by  a  well-concerted  and  deliberate  march, 
safely  accomplished  a  retreat  which  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  a  victory. 

The  Archduke  pursued  the  retreating  army  by  a  different  line  of  march, 
and  came  up  with  Moreau  at  Emmendingen,  where  a  general  action  took 
place,  in  which  the  French  were  routed  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand  men. 
The  Imperialists  followed  up  this  success,  intending  to  renew  the  combat 
on  the  following  day ;  but  Moreau  retreated  during  the  night  to  Schlien- 
gen,  a  strong  position,  where  he  was  determined  to  make  a  stand  and  await 
the  attack  of  the  Austrians.  Here,  again,  the  Archduke  was  successful ; 
he  drove  the  Republicans  from  their  intrenchments  with  great  loss,  and 
was  prevented  from  totally  overthrowing  them  only  by  the  broken  char- 
acter of  the  ground  over  which  they  retreated,  where  his  cavalry  could 
not  act  efficiently. 

Moreau,  having  during  the  night  reached  the  borders  of  the  Rhine, 
crossed  that  river  on  the  day  following  without  molestation,  and  proposed 
an  armistice,  which  the  Austrians  declined.  He  then  marched  into  Kehl, 
to  which  place  the  Arohduko  promptly  laid  siege  on  the  9th  of  October. 
The  defence  was  long  and  obstinate ;  but  the  perseverance  and  bravery 
of  the  victorious  Austrians,  proved  at  last  an  overmatch  for  the  garrison : 
after  a  leries  of  attacks  and  bombardments,  the  fortress  was,  oo  the  9lh 
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of  Janiuury,  1797,  oarried  by  assault.    Henningen  was  next  invested,  and 
Ofacoated  by  capitulation  on  the  81st  of  the  same  month. 

This  event  terminated  the  campaign  of  1796  in  Germany :  a  campaign 
the  most  remarkable  that  had  yet  occurred,  excepting  that  of  Napoleon 
in  Italy. 

In  August  of  this  year,  the  treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  already 
feferred  to,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  By  this  treaty,  the  two  powers 
mutually  guaranteed  to  each  other  their  dominicms,  boih  in  the  Old  and 
New  World,  and  engaged  to  assist  each  other  in  case  of  attack,  with 
twenty-four  thousand  land  troops,  thirty  ^ps  of  the  line,  and  six  frigates. 
Tliis  was  followed,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  by  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  on  the  part  of  Spain  against  Great  Britain ;  so  that  Elngland,  who 
had  oommenc^  the  war  with  so  many  ocmfederates,  now  saw  herself  not 
only  deprived  of  her  maritime  allies,  but  the  whole  coast  of  Europe,  from 
Texel  to  Gibraltar,  was  arrayed  in  fierce  hostility  against  her.  Impressed 
with  the  danger  of  these  concurrent  circumstances,  and  desirous,  also,  of 
gjlencing  the  clamor  of  the  party  who  denounced  the  war  as  unnecessary 
and  impolitic,  Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  close  of  this  year,  renewed  his  overtures  m 
a  general  peace.  But  the  liberal  terms  proposed  by  Great  Britain  were 
hao^tily  rejected,  and  the  negotiations  brought  t6  a  summary  conclostOD 
oo  tne  17th  of  December. 

Ireland,  about  this  period,  was  in  an  alarming  condition.  The  suocew- 
ful  issue  of  the  French  Revolution,  had  stimulated  a  host  of  reckless 
adventurers  to  project  a  similar  revolt  against  the  authority  of  England, 
and  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
to  ofreitnm  the  established  government.  Overlooking  the  miseries  and 
hanan  which  the  convulnons  in  France  had  occasioned,  and,  without 
ooBsidering  how  an  insular  power  was  to  maintain  itself  against  the  naval 
tarct  of  England,  the  disafiected  in  Ireland  rushed  blindly  into  the  projed. 
Tkey  were  enrolled  under  generals,  colonels,  and  other  officers  in  all  the 
counties,  arms  were  secretly  provided,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the 
arrival  of  the  French  troops.  These  preparations,  too,  were  made  with 
soch  secrecy,  that  the  British  government  had  little  warning  of  their  dan- 
ger ;  while  the  French  Directory,  accurately  informed  of  the  whole,  were 
prepared  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account.  Hoche,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  on  the  shores  of  La  Yend^  and  Brittany,  was  refdy  to 
make  the  descent ;  and  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  Brest,  consisting  of 
fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  to  carry  each  six  hundred  soldiers,  twelve  frigates 
and  six  corvettes,  to  carry  each  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  transports  and 
other  vessels  to  carry,  in  all,  twenty-five  thousand.  This  armament  was 
lor  be  joined  by  seven  ships  of  the  line  from  Rochefort. 

yp  distract  the  attemion  of  Great  Britain,  the  most  oontradictory  acooonts 
were  circulated  as  to  the  object  of  this  expedition ;  sometimes,  it  was  io- 
teaded  lor  the  West  Indies ;  at  other  times,  for  Portugal ;  but  the  British 
gorermnent  sooo  suspected  where  the  blow  was  really  to  fall.  Orders 
were  transmitted  to  Ireland  to  hold  the  militia  in  readiness ;  a  vigilant 
vmteh  was  kept  on  the  coast,  and  all  the  cattle  and  proviskms  ordered  to 
die  interior  counties,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy.  The  expedi- 
tkn  set  sail  oo  the  15th  of  December,  but  it  encountered  disasters  fiom 
the  rery  moment  of  its  leaving  the  harbor.  A  violent  tempest  arose,  and, 
although  the  miat  whkh  acoonmanied  it  enabled  the  French  admiral  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Britin  aqoadron,  one  ship  oi  the  line  struck  on 
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the  rocks  at  Ushant,  and  went  down,  several  others  were  much  damaged, 
and  the  fleet  was  entirely  dispersed.  On  the  Slst  of  December,  Admiral 
Bousset  made  his  way  back  to  Brest,  where  he  was  soon  followed  by  the 
scattered  divisions  of  his  fleet,  afler  two  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates 
had  been  lost :  one  of  the  former,  by  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  and  the 
others  by  the  attacks  of  the  British  squadron. 

The  close  of  this  year  was  marked  by  the  death  of  the  Empress  Cathe* 
line,  of  Russia,  and  the  accession  of  Paul  to  the  throne.  Few  sovereigns 
will  occupy  a  more  conspicuous  place  in  the  page  of  history,  and  few  have 
left  in  their  conduct  on  the  throne,  a  more  exalted  reputation,  than  the 
Empress  Catherine :  yet  her  high  qualities  as  a  sovereign  were  counter- 
balanced by  the  vices  of  her  private  life,  and  it  might,  perhaps,  be  said  of 
her,  even  more  truly  than  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  that  "  if  to-day  she 
was  more  than  a  man,  to-morrow  she  would  be  less  than  a  woman. 

The  end  of  the  same  year  witnessed  the  resignation  of  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States  of  America  by  Greneral  Washington,  and  his  volun- 
tary retirement  into  private  life.  Modem  history  has  not  another  character 
80  spotless  to  commemorate.  Invincible  in  resolution,  firm  in  conduct, 
incorruptible  in  integrity,  he  brought  to  the  helm  of  a  victorious  Republic 
the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  rural  life ;  he  was  forced  into  greatness 
by  circumstances,  rather  than  led  into  it  by  inclination ;  and  he  prevailed 
over  his  enemies  rather  by  the  wisdom  of  his  designs,  and  the  perseve- 
rance of  his  character,  than  by  any  extraordinary  genius  in  the  art  of 
war.  He  was  the  first  to  recommend  a  return  to  pacific  councils  when 
the  independence  of  his  country  was  secured,  and  he  bequeathed  to  his 
fellow-citizens,  on  leaving  their  government,  an  address  to  which  no  com- 
position of  uninspired  wisdom  can  bear  a  comparison.  He  was  a  Crom- 
well, without  his  ambition ;  a  Sylla,  without  his  crimes ;  and  afler  having 
raised  his  country  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  State,  he  closed  his  career 
by  a  voluntary  relinquishment  of  the  power  which  a  grateful  people  had 
bestowed. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

CAMPAIGN  OF    1797. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  in  England  had  never  been  so  clouded  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  nor  indeed  during  the  whole  of  the  18th  century, 
as  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1797.  The  negotiations  for  peace  had  just 
been  unpropitiously  terminated,  and  the  national  burdens  were  daily 
increasing  under  the  operations  of  a  war  which  held  out  no  promise  of 
success.  Party  spirit  raged  with  uncommon  violence  in  every  quarter 
of  the  kingdom ;  insurrections  prevailed  in  many  districts  of  Ireland,  dis- 
content and  suffering  in  all ;  commercial  embarrassment  was  rapidly 
increasing,  and  the  continued  pressure  on  the  Bank,  threatened  a  total 
dissolution  of  public  credit.  The  consequence  of  this  accumulation  of 
disasters  was  a  rapid  fall  of  public  securities ;  the  three  per  cents  sold  as 
Icyw  as  «51,  having  fallen  to  that  from  *98,  where  they  stood  at  the  break, 
ing  out  of  the  war. 
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For  a  long  period,  the  Bank  had  experienced  a  pressure  for  money, 
owing  partly  to  the  demand  for  gold  and  silver,  which  resulted  from  Uie 
distr^ses  of  commerce,  and  partly  to  the  great  drains  on  the  specie  of  the 
country,  occasioned  by  the  large  loans  made  to  the  Imperial  government. 
As  early  as  January,  1795,  the  influence  of  these  causes  was  so  severely 
felt,  that  the  Bank  directors  informed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
their  wish,  that  he  would  so  arrange  his  finances  as  not  to  depend  on  any 
farther  assistance  from  them ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  and  the  follow. 
Log  year,  the  peril  of  continued  advances  for  the  Imperial  loans,  were 
strongly  and  earnestly  represented  to  the  government.  The  pressure 
arising  from  these  causes  was  brought  to  a  crisis  at  the  close  of  1796,  by 
a  run  upon  the  country  banks,  which  arose  from  the  dread  of  invasion, 
and  the  anxiety  of  every  man  to  convert  his  paper  into  cash,  in  the  troubled 
times  which  seemed  to  be  approaching.  These  banks,  as  the  only  means 
of  averting  bankruptcy,  applied  from  all  quarters  to  the  Bank  of  England; 
the  panic  extended  to  the  metropolis ;  and,  such  was  the  run  upon  that 
institution,  it  was  reduced  to  payment  in  sixpences,  and  stood  on  the  verge 
of  insolvency.  When  an  order  in  council  was  interposed  for  its  relief,  sus- 
pending cash  payments  until  the  sense  of  Parliament  could  be  taken  on 
the  best  means  of  restoring  the  circulation,  and  sustaining  the  public  and 
oommercial  credit  of  the  country. 

This  measure  of  Mr.  Pitt  excited  a  vehement  debate  in  the  nati(»ial 
legislature,  and  all  over  the  country ;  but  it  was  approved  by  both  houses 
of  Parliament,  and  a  bill  passed,  providing  that  the  Bank  of  England 
llotes  should  be  received  as  a  legal  tender  by  the  collectors  of  taxes,  and 
have  the  effect  of  stopping  the  issue  of  arrest  on  mesne  process,  for  pay. 
mmt  of  debt  between  man  and  man.  The  bill  was  limited  in  its  operation 
to  the  24th  of  June  ;  but  it  was  afterward  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and 
in  November,  1797,  extended  till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace. 
Indeed,  the  obligation  on  the  Bank  to  pay  in  specie  was  not  imposed  until 
the  act  of  Mr.  Peel,  in  1819.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  paper 
sjrstem  in  Great  Britain,  which  ultimately  produced  such  astonishing 
effects ;  which  enabled  the  government,  for  so  long  a  period,  to  carry  on 
so  costly  a  war,  and  to  maintain  for  years  armaments  greater  than  had 
been  raised  by  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  zenith  of  her  power. 

The  supplies  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  year  1797,  were  on  a  scale 
0(Mnmensurate  to  the  emergency.  The  land  forces  were  raised  to  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand,  of  whom  sixty-one  thousand  were  in 
the  British  Islands,  and  the  remainder  in  the  colonial  dependencies  of  the 
empire.  The  ships  in  commission  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  of 
the  line,  eighteen  of  fifty  guns,  one  hundred  and  eighty  frigates,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  sloops.  This  great  force,  however,  being  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  globe,  could  not  assemble  on  any  one  point  a  fleet 
which,  numerically,  was  equal  to  those  that  her  allied  antagonists  could 
bring  against  her.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  famous  mutiny  m  the  fleei 
took  place. 

A  feeling  of  discontent  had  for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  the  navy,  without 
having  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  the  government.  It  was  in  part 
brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  insubordinate  spirit  of  the  times,  but  it  had  its 
origin  in  a  variety  of  grievances,  which  had  grown  up  with  the  naval 
system  of  England.  The  prevalence  of  these  discontents  was  made 
known  to  Lord  Howe  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  by  a  variety  of 
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anonymous  communications^  but  when  inquiry  was  made  of  the  captains 
of  the  individual  ships,  they  all  denied  the  existence  of  any  mutinous 
disposition  among  the  men.  Meanwhile,  however,  a  vast  conspiracy, 
unknown  to  them,  was  already  organized ;  and  it  was  brought  to  maturity 
on  the  return  to  port  of  the  Channel  fleet,  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  when, 
on  making  the  signal,  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  to  weigh  anchor,  the 
crew,  instead  of  obeying,  gave  three  cheers,  which  were  returned  by 
every  vessel  in  the  fleet,  and  immediately  the  red  flag  of  mutiny  was  run 
up  to  each  mast  head.  The  oflicers  strove  in  vain  to  exert  their  authority ; 
yet  the  mutineers,  though  refusing  absolutely  all  obedience,  resorted  to  no 
overt  act  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  They  drew  up  a  remonstrance, 
stating  their  grievances,  and  forwarded  it  in  duplicate  to  the  Admiralty 
and  the  house  of  Commons.  The  Board  of  Admiralty  was  at  once  trans- 
ferred to  Portsmouth ;  the  demands  of  the  seamen,  having  been  found,  for 
the  most  part,  equitable,  were  acceded  to;  and  Lord  Howe  at  length 
persuaded  the  men  to  return  to  their  duty,  after  promising  them  entire 
amnesty  for  the  past.  Order  being  thus  happily  restored,  the  fleet,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-one  ships  of  the  line,  put  to  sea,  and  resumed  the  blockade 
of  the  harbor  of  Brest. 

•Hardly  was  this  commotion  at  an  end,  however,  when  a  still  more 
serious  mutiny  broke  out  in  Lord  Duncan's  squadron  at  the  Nore,  which 
extended  to  every  vessel  in  the  fleet  excepting  his  lordship's  own  line-of- 
battle  ship  and  two  frigates.  A  man  named  Parker  was  at  the  head  of 
this  mutiny,  and  the  demands  he  made  related  in  part  to  the  distribution 
of  prize  money,  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  other  mutineers ;  but 
he  went  to  such  extravagant  lengths  in  other  respects,  and  couched  his 
demands  in  such  a  menacing  strain,  that  the  government  could  not  pos- 
sibly entertain  his  petitions.  Fortunately  for  Great  Britain  and  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  a  monarch  was  on  the  throne 
whose  flrmnoss  no  danger  could  shake,  and  a  minister  was  at  the  helm 
whose  capacity  was  equal  to  any  emergency.  They  denied  the  petition 
peremptorily,  and  adopted  the  most  energetic  measures  to  sustain  their 
authority.  All  the  buoys  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  were  removed ; 
Sheemess,  which  was  threatened  by  the  insurgents,  was  garrisoned  with 
(bur  thousand  men ;  red-hot  balls  were  kept  in  constant  readiness ;  Til- 
bury fort  was  armed  with  one  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  cannon ;  and  a 
chain  of  gun-boats  was  sunk  to  debar  all  access  to  the  harbor.  These 
measures  were  nobly  responded  to  by  Parliament,  almost  every  one  of 
the  opposition  following  the  lead  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  throwing  himself 
into  the  breach  with  the  ministry.  An  act  was  promptly  passed  by  both 
houses  forbidding  all  communication  with  the  sailors  in  mutiny,  under 
penalty  of  death,  and  imposing  a  like  penalty  on  any  one  who  should 
attempt  to  seduce  either  soldiers  or  sailors  from  their  allegiance.  A  nego- 
tiation was  then  entered  into  by  the  Admiralty,  which  was  protracted  from 
day  to  day,  until  by  degrees  the  sailors  became  sensible  of  the  desperate 
character  of  their  enterprise,  and  man  by  man,  and  crew  by  crew,  with- 
drew from  their  perilous  compact,  slipped  the  cables,  one  afler  another, 
of  their  respective  ships,  and  took  refuge  under  the  cannon  of  Sheerneas; 
until  at  length,  on  the  15th  of  June,  twenty-four  days  afler  the  mutiny 
began,  every  vessel  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  government. 
Parker,  the  leader  of  the  mutiny,  and  several  of  his  more  prominent 
aaaociates  were  executed ;  but  the  greater  part  under  sentence  of  death* 
were  nardoned  by  royal  prooIamatioQ. 
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But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
navy,  its  external  operations  were  fraught  with  terror  to  its  enemiea. 
Early  in  February,  the  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line 
and  twelve  frigates  set  sail  for  Brest,  with  a  view  of  raising  the  blockade 
of  that  harbor,  forming  a  junction  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  sweeping  the 
British  squadron  from  the  Channel.  Admiral  Jarvis,  who  was  stationed 
off  the  coast  of  Portugal  with  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigatea, 
immediately  made  sail  in  pursuit,  and  encountered  the  enemy  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent. 

The  British  admiral'  pushed  boldly  through  the  centre  of  the  hostile 
fleet,  doubled  with  his  whole  force  on  nine  of  the  Spanish  ships,  and  by 
a  vigorous  cannonade  drove  them  to  leeward,  so  as  to  prevent  their  takinff 
any  part  in  the  engagement  which  followed.  As  soon  as  the  Spaniw 
admiral  saw  the  cflect  of  this  manoeuvre,  which  at  a  blow  reduced  the 
number  of  his  eflective  ships  so  nearly  to  an  equality  with  the  British 
squadron,  he  wore  around  and  endeavored  to  bring  the  remainder  of  his 
fleet  into  communication  with  this  repulsed  detachment ;  but  Commodore 
Nelson,  who  was  in  the  stemmost  ship  of  the  British  line,  disregarded  his 
orders  for  the  day,  stood  across  the  bows  of  the  Spanish  admiral's  vessel, 
and  ran  his  own  ship  between  two  of  the  enemy's  three-deckers — the 
Santissima  Trinidada,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  guns,  and  the  Sao 
Josef,  of  one  hundred  and  twelve.  The  former  of  these  two  soon  struck  to 
Nelson's  tremendous  broadsides.  Captains  Collingwood  and  Trowbridge 
immediately  followed  the  example  of  Nelson,  engaged,  indifferently,  one 
or  two  at  a  time  of  the  Spanish  three-deckers,  though  their  own  vessels 
were  but  seventy-fours,  and  soon  gave  the  Spanish  admiral  abundant 
occupation  with  the  affairs  of  the  main  body  of  his  fleet.  The  actkn 
DOW  became  general,  and  was  continued  through  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  at  the  close  of  which  the  Spaniards  retreated  into  Cadiz,  leaving  two 
three-deckers  and  two  seventy-fours  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  Two 
other  ships  had  hauled  down  their  colors  in  the  action,  but  not  being  taken 
possession  of  in  season  by  their  captors,  they  made  good  their  escape  with 
the  remainder  of  the  fleet. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  the  Dutch  fleet,  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  British  blockading  squadron,  which  had  been  driven  to 
f  armouth  Roads  by  stress  of  weather,  sailed  from  the  Texel  for  Breat« 
It  consisted  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  eleven  frigates  under  the  ooro- 
Bumd  of  De  Winter.  As  soon  as  Admiral  Duncan  was  apprised  by  his 
cruisers  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  at  sea,  he  weighed  anchor  with  all  haste, 
and  neared  the  hostile  squadron  before  it  was  out  of  sight  of  the  shore  of 
Holland.  Duncan's  fleet  comprised  sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates.  His  first  care  was  to  place  his  ships  in  such  a  position  as  to 
out  off  the  enemy  from  returning  to  the  Texel ;  after  which  he  bore  down 
upon  them  and  found  them  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  about  nine  miles 
off  the  coast,  between  Camperdown  and  ^mont.  He  commenced  the 
attack  by  breaking  the  enemy's  line  and  running  between  them  and  the 
rix>re,  which  prevented  the  Dutch  vessels  from  withdrawing  into  the  shal- 
lows out  of  reach  of  the  British  fire — for  the  Dutch  ships  were  of  lighter 
draught  than  the  English.  The  action  was  continued  with  great  spirit 
fer  some  hours,  yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  and  in  the  event  twelve  ships  of 
the  line  struck  to  the  British  fleet ;  hut,  owing  to  the  gale,  some  of  them 
were  not  secured  in  time  and  made  their  escape :  and  of  those  thai  wofis 
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Moured,  two  were  retaken  by  their  crews  on  the  homeward  passage,  and 
one  was  so  disabled  that  she  went  to  the  bottom ;  but  eiffht  line-of-battle 
ships  and  two  of  fifty-six  guns  were  brought  safely  into  Yarmouth  Roads. 

These  two  victories  filled  all  Europe  with  astonishment:  the  firat,  by 
the  proof  it  afforded  of  the  decided  superiority  of  British  seamanship,  tho 
English  fleet  having  defeated  twice  their  own  number  of  Spanish  vessels; 
and  the  second,  by  the  unexampled  proportion  of  the  enemy's  ships  that 
were  captured.  But  the  effects  on  the  domesdb  security  and  public  spirit 
of  Great  Britain,  were  far  more  important.  Despondency  was  felt  no 
longer.  Bonfires  and  illuminations  were  univetel ;  enthusiasm  spread 
to  every  breast,  and  amid  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  festive  light  of 
cities,  faction  disappeared  and  opposition  sunk  into  neglect.  From  these 
victories  may  be  dated  that  concord  among  all  classes  and  that  resolute 
British  spirit  which  never  afterward  deserted  the  country. 

The  illustrious  statesman,  to  whose  genius  and  foresight  the  first  devel- 
opment of  the  spirit  that  led  to  these  consequences  is,  under  ProvidencSy 
to  be  ascribed,  was  in  part  permitted  to  witness  the  result  of  his  labors  in 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Mr.  Burke,  whose  health  had  been  broken  by  the 
death  of  his  son,  and  who  had  long  labored  under  severe  and  increasing 
weakness,  breathed  his  last  at  his  country-seat  of  Beaconsfield,  on  the  9la 
of  July,  1797.  His  counsels  on  English  politics,  during  his  last  hours. 
Were  of  the  same  direct,  lofty  and  uncompromising  spirit,  which  had  ever 
made  his  voice  sound  like  the  note  of  a  trumpet  to  the  heart  of  England. 
'*  Never  succumb,"  said  he,  to  his  surrounding  friends.  "  It  is  a  struggle 
for  your  existence  as  a  nation.  If  you  must  die,  die  with  the  sword  ia 
your  hand.  But  I  have  no  fears  whatever  for  the  result.  There  is  a 
salient  living  principle  in  the  public  mind  of  England,  which  requires 
only  a  proper  direction  to  enable  her  to  withstand  this  or  any  other  fero- 
cious foe.     Persevere,  therefore,  till  this  tyranny  be  overpast." 

The  prospects  of  the  allied  forces  for  the  campaign  of  1797,  were  over- 
clouded by  the  death  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  inasmuch  as  her  succes- 
sor, the  Emperor  Paul,  refused  to  carry  out  her  projects  and  sustain  her 
policy  in  regard  to  the  war  against  France :  the  burden  of  the  contest, 
therefore,  rested  on  Austria  and  Great  Britain  alone. 

The  relative  position  of  the  belligerent  parties  at  the  close  of  1796,  ren- 
dered it  apparent  that  the  Alpine  frontier  would  be  the  most  assailable 
point  of  the  Austrian  dominions  on  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign.  The 
French  Directory,  therefore,  though  they  had  grown  too  jealous  of  Napo- 
leon's abilities  and  rising  fame  to  intrust  him  with  all  the  force  he  soli- 
cited,  sent  him  a  detachment  of  twenty  thousand  choice  troops  under 
Bemadotte  and  Delmas,  which  raised  the  army  of  Italy  to  sixty-one 
thousand  men,  independent  of  sixteen  thousand  who  were  scattered  from 
Ancona  to  Milan,  and  employed  in  overawing  the  states  in  the  rear,  and 
protecting  the  communications  of  the  army.  The  Austrians  were  equally 
aware  of  the  exposed  situation  of  their  southern  frontier,  and  ordered 
large  reinforcements  of  troops  to  that  quarter;  but  they  were  dilatory  in 
their  movements,  and  the  most  efficient  part  of  the  army  did  not  anive 
until  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  be  of  any  service  in  the  issue  of  the 
campaign. 

Napoleon  commenced  his  operations  on  the  10th  of  March,  by  a  forwaid 
movement,  directing  his  march  toward  the  position  of  the  Archduke, 
whose  army,  thirty-five  thousand  strong,  was  drawn  up  on  the  left  bsuak 
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of  tlie  Tai^iamento.  This  stream,  after  descending  from  die  moantaini^ 
«eparates  into  several  fordable  branches,  and  the  ground  for  a  great  ex. 
tent  between  them  is  covered  with  stones  and  gravel.  The  Austrians  were 
in  order  of  battle  when  the  French  arrived  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river ;  and  Napoleon,  seeing  them  so  well  prepared  to  oppose  his  passagei 
had  recourse  to  a  stratagem.  He  ordered  his  troops  to  retire  out  of  me 
reach  of  the  Austrian  artillery,  establish  a  bivouac,  and  begin  to  cook 
their  food :  when  the  Archduke,  supposing  the  French  had  abandoned  the 
intention  of  an  attack  for  the  day,  withdrew  his  forces  into  their  camp  in 
the  rear.  When  all  was  quiet,  the  signal  was  given  by  the  French 
oeneral :  the  soldiers  ran  to  arms,  formed  with  great  rapidity,  advanced 
m  columns  by  echellon,  flanking  each  other  in  fine  order,  and  precipi- 
fated  themselves  into  the  river.  The  precision  and  beauty  of  the  move- 
ment resembled  the  exercise  of  a  field-day.  The  Austrian  cavalry  hast- 
ened to  the  spot,  and  charged  the  French  infantrv  on  the  edge  of  the  water, 
hat  it  was  too  late.  The  French  had  gained  their  position,  and  kept 
it.  The  firing  soon  became  general  along  the  line ;  and  the  Archduke, 
memg  the  passage  achieved  and  his  flank  turned,  and  being,  besides,  un- 
willinff  to  engage  in  a  decisive  action  before  the  arrival  of  his  veterans 
froin  me  Rhine,  ordered  a  retreat.  The  French  light  troops  pursued  him 
tor  four  miles;  during  which  time,  the  Imperialists  lost  six  pieces  of 
cannon  and  five  hundred  men,  and  also,  what  was  of  more  importance, 
diey  lost  the  moral  effect  of  a  first  success. 

Meanwhile,  Massena  had  effected  a  passage  at  St.  Daniel  and  made 
hunself  master  of  Osopo,  by  which  means  he  cut  off  the  Archduke's 
retreat  by  the  direct  road  to  Carinthia :  the  latter  therefore  determined  to 
r^;ain  it  by  the  cross-road  which  followed  the  Isonzo,  as  Napoleon  would 
probably  choose  the  Carinthian  road  to  advance  on  Vienna.  For  this 
purpose,  he  dispatched  his  parks  of  artillery,  and  the  division  of  Bay al itch 
by  the  Isonzo  toward  Tarwis,  while  the  remainder  of  his  forces  retired  by 
fie  Lower  Isonzo.  Napoleon  now  pushed  forward  to  Gradisca,  situated 
on  the  Lower  Isonzo,  and  garrisoned  by  three  thousand  men.  Bemadotte  * 
first  assailed  this  place,  but  he  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  five  hundred 
men ;  Serrurier,  however,  soon  appeared  on  the  heights  in  the  rear,  when 
the  garrison  was  forced  to  surrender  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery.  Bema- 
dotte  next  moved  upon  Laybach,  and  took  possession  of  it,  while  a  thou- 
sand horse  occupied  Trieste,  the  greatest  harbor  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 
Massena  followed  up  his  success  at  Osopo,  by  taking  Col-de-Tarwis,  the 
crest  of  the  Alps,  which  commands  the  two  valleys  descending  to  Carin- 
dua  and  Dalmatia.*  The  Archduke  made  a  great  efibrt  to  retake  this 
important  post,  but  after  a  desperate  and  bloody  action  on  its  snowy 
lieights,  he  was  at  last  forced  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
When  Napoleon  found  himself  securely  in  possession  of  this  post,  he 
pressed  forward  and  gained  the  defiles  in  advance  of  Bayalitch ;  who, 
now  having  become  involved  in  these  rocky  passes,  and  completely 
■orrounded  by  superior  forces,  was  obliged  to  surrender  himself  and  his 
whole  division  prisoners,  with  all  his  artillery  and  baggage.  The  French 
troops  had  now  passed  the  Alps,  established  themselves  in  the  fertile 
ylnins  that  stretch  beyond  them  into  Crermany,  and  were  encamped  within 
db[^  leagues  of  Vienna,  with  an  army  of  forty-five  thousand  men. 

Bnt,  t&ugh  Napoleon  had  thus  far  conducted  the  campaign  triumph- 
enlly,  he  b^^  now  to  be  embarrased  by  his  success.    The  Venetian 
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provinces,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  were  preparing  to  revolt, 
and  threatened  his  communications  in  the  rear;  he  had  just  received  a 
dispatch  from  Moreau,  announcing  his  inability  to  support  him  in  his 
contemplated  advance  on  the  Austrian  capital ;  and  the  Directory  were 
too  jealous  of  his  success  to  forward  any  further  assistance.  Hence,  as 
his  army  was  too  small  in  numbers  to  warrant  his  marching  unassisted 
into  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  he  resolved  to  make  proposals 
of  peace  to  the  Archduke,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  press  vigor- 
ously on  the  retreating  Imperialists,  in  order  to  support  his  negotiations. 
The  latter  part  of  his  policy  was  maintained  with  such  energy  that,  on 
the  6th  of  April,  he  had  driven  everything  before  him  as  far  as  Judem- 
bcrg,  his  advanced  guard  occupied  Leoben,  and  the  terror  he  inspired  in 
the  capital  was  so  great  that  the  several  members  of  the  Emperor's  family, 
together  with  the  archives  of  the  nation,  were  sent  into  Hungary.  On 
the  7th  of  April,  the  chief  of  the  Archduke's  staff,  Bellegarde,  presented 
himself  at  the  outposts  of  the  French  army,  and  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
was  agreed  on  at  Leoben  for  five  days. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  the  treaty  was  concluded  at  Judemberg;  and  as 
the  French  commissioners  had  not  arrived,  Napoleon  signed  it  in  his 
own  name  on  behalf  of  the  French  government.  Its  principal  articles 
were,  1.  The  cession  of  Flanders  to  the  Republic,  and  the  extension  of 
its  frontier  to  the  Rhine.  2.  The  cession  of  Savoy  to  the  same  power, 
and  the  extension  of  its  territory  to  the  summit  of  the  Piedmontese  Alps. 
8.  The  establishment  of  the  Cis-Alpine  Republic,  including  Lombtudy, 
the  states  of  Modena,  Cremona  and  the  Bergamasque.  4.  The  Oglio  was 
fixed  on  as  the  boundary  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy.  5.  The 
Emperor,  in  return  for  so  many  sacrifices,  was  to  receive  the  whole  con- 
Hnental  states  of  Venice,  including  Illyria,  Istria,  Friuli,  and  Upper  Italy 
as  far  as  the  Oglio.  6.  Venice  was  to  obtain,  in  return  for  these  losses, 
Romagna,  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  wrested  by  the  French  from  the  pope. 
7.  The  important  fortresses  of  Mantua,  Peschiera,  Porto  Lee:nago,  and 
Pal  ma  Nuovo  were  to  be  restored  to  the  Emperor  on  the  conclusion  of  a 
general  peace,  together  with  the  city  and  castles  of  Verona. 

This  iniquitous  partition  of  the  neutral  territories  of  Venice  was  an  act 
of  darker  atrocity  than  the  spoliation  of  Poland,  and  it  failed  to  excite  an 
equal  degree  of  general  indignation,  only  because  it  was  accompanied 
by  no  heroism  or  dignity  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished. 

Venice  exhibits  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  instances  in 
modern  history,  of  the  decline  of  a  state  without  any  rude  external  shook, 
from  the  mere  force  of  internal  corruption,  and  the  long-continued  direc- 
tion of  the  passions  to  selfish  objects.  The  League  of  Cambray  had, 
indeed,  shaken  its  power ;  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  led 
to  an  abridnrmcnt  of  its  resources ;  and  the  augmentation  of  the  strength 
of  the  Trans- Alpine  monarchies,  had  diminished  its  relative  importance: 
but  still,  its  wealth  and  population  were  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  respect- 
able  rank  among  the  European  states,  and,  if  directed  by  energy  and 
courage,  would  have  given  it  a  preponderating  weight  in  the  issue  of  thie 
campaign.  But  centuries  of  peace  had  destroyed  the  courage  of  the 
higher  orders ;  ages  of  corruption  had  extinguished  the  patriotism  of  the 
people ;  and  the  continued  pursuits  of  selfish  gratification,  had  rendered 
all  classes  incapable  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  defence  of  their  country 
lequired.     The  arsenals  were  empty;  the  fortifications  decayed;  tM 
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fleet,  whioh  once  ruled  the  Adriatic,  was  rotting  in  the  Laguns ;  and  the 
army,  which  formerly  faced  the  handed  strength  of  Europe  in  the  League 
of  Cambray,  was  now  drawn  entirely  from  Uie  semi-barbarous  provinces 
on  the  Turkish  frontier.  With  such  a  population,  nothing  grand  or 
generous  could  be  attempted ;  yet  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
country  of  Dandolo  and  Carmaguolo  should  yield  without  a  struggle. 

The  proximity  of  the  Venetian  continental  provinces  to  those  which  had 
recently  been  revolutionized  by  the  Republican  arms,  and  the  sojourn- 
ing of  the  French  troops  among  the  ardent  youth  of  their  principal 
cities,  naturally  and  inevitably  led  to  the  rapid  propagation  of  democratic 
principles  among  the  inhabitants.  This  took  place  more  particularly 
after  the  victories  of  Rivoli  and  the  fall  of  Mantua  had  dispelled  all 
dread  of  the  return  of  the  Austrian  forces.  Revolutionary  clubs  and 
eommittees  were  everywhere  formed,  who  corresponded  with  the  Repub- 
lican authorities  of  Milan,  and  openly  expressed  a  wish  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Venetian  oligarchy.  These  proceedings  were  secretly 
encouraged  by  Napoleon,  who  directed  Captain  Landrieux,  chief  of  th^ 
cavalry-staff,  to  communicate  with  the  malcontents,  and  give  unity  and 
efiect  to  their  operations.  At  the  same  time,  to  preserve  the  outward 
appearance  of  neutrality,  he  ordered  Greneral  Kelmaine  to  forbid  his 
officers  and  soldiers  from  counselling  or  assisting  the  disaffected. 

The  result  of  these  measures  was  soon  apparent.  On  the  12th  of 
March,  a  revolt  broke  out  at  Bergamo,  and  the  insurgents,  avowing  that 
they  were  supported  by  the  French,  dispatched  couriers  to  Milan  and 
other  towns  of  Lombardy,  and  besought  the  Republican  commander  of 
the  castle  to  assist  them  with  his  troops,  which,  however,  he  declined  to 
do.  The  example  of  Bergamo  was  soon  followed  by  all  the  chief  towns 
in  the  Venetian  provinces. 

These  revolts  excited  the  utmost  alarm  at  Venice.  The  Senate  dared 
not  act  openly  against  the  insurgents,  who  declared  themselves  supported 
by  the  Republican  commanders,  but  they  dispatched  Pesaro  to  Napolecm's 
head-quarters  to  complain  of  his  officers.  Napoleon  feigned  surprise  at 
the  intelligence  thus  communicated,  though  he  positively  declined  to 
interfere  in  the  matter ;  and  at  the  same  time,  threatened  Venice  with 
vengeance  if  she  proceeded  to  hostilities.  In  this  extremity,  the  Venetian 
government  knew  not  what  course  to  pursue ;  but  while  they  were  delib- 
erating, a  counter  revolution  broke  out  in  the  provinces  without  their 
knowledge  or  authority,  and  several  partial  actions  ensued  between  the 
two  parties.  Napoleon  promptly  availed  himself  of  this  as  a  ground  of 
complaint,  and  sent  an  insolent  letter  to  the  Senate,  demanding  satis&o- 
tion  for  the  revolt,  in  which  some  of  his  own  troops  had  suffered.  While 
this  demand  was  under  discussion,  an  event  look  place  on  the  Adige 
which  gave  the  French  general  too  fair  a  pretext  for  breaking  off  ul 
negotiation.  A  levy  en  masse  of  the  Venetian  peasantry  had  assembled 
at  Verona,  on  the  17th  of  April,  and  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  four  hun- 
dred wounded  men  in  the  French  hospitals.  Greneral  Ballaud,  in  com- 
mand of  the  forts,  resented  this  atrocious  cruelty  by  firing  on  the  city 
with  red-hot  balls.  An  extensive  conflagration  ensued,  when  the  inhah- 
itantSt  exasperated  in  turn,  laid  siege  to  the  forts,  and  put  to  death  the 
French  garrison  of  one  of  them  which  capitulated. 

These  excesses  were  speedily  retaliated  on  the  Venetians  by  the 
French  troops.    General  uhabran  approached  Verona  with  his  oolimiiMb 
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riiot  the  authors  of  the  massacre,  and  levied  a  oontribution  on  the  city  of 
eleven  hundred  thousand  francs,  on  the  28th  of  April ;  and  on  the  Srd  of 
'  May,  Napoleon  declared  war  against  Venice. 

Meanwhile,  Venice  itself  was  a  prey  to  faction,  and  in  the  last  state  of 
perplexity  and  distress.  The  senators  met  at  the  Doge's  palace,  and 
endeavored  by  concessions  and  promises,  to  arouse  the  patriotism  of  the 
people ;  but  the  revolutionary  party,  which  was  in  the  ascendant,  refused 
all  compromise,  and  forced  the  Senate  to  abdicate  its  authority.  At  this 
result,  the  ^outs  of  the  giddy  multitude  rent  the  sky,  the  tree  of  Liberty 
was  planted  on  the  Place  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  democrats  entered,  amid 
bloodshed  and  plunder,  upon  the  exercise  of  their  newborn  sovereignty. 
A  momentary  reaction  here  took  place,  and  a  body  of  real  patriots  strove 
to  resist  the  disorder :  they  were  soon  overpowered,  however,  by  the 
revolutionists,  who  called  in  the  French  troops  to  their  aid,  and  brought 
them  in  boats  to  the  Place  of  St.  Mark,  where  a  foreign  standard  had  not 
been  seen  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  but  where  the  banner  of  freedom 
was  never  again  to  wave. 

The  French  troops  were  not  long  in  eecurin^  to  themselves  the  qxnla 
of  their  revolutionary  allies.  The  Golden  Book,  the  record  of  the  sena- 
tors of  Venice,  was  burned  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  of  Liberty ;  and  while 
the  democrats  were  exulting  over  the  destruction  of  this  emblem  of  their 
ancient  subjection,  their  allies  were  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  future 
independence.  The  treasures  of  the  Republic  were  seized  by  the  Frenohy 
as  were  also  the  remnants  of  the  navy ;  though  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  equalled  in  value  what  the  captors  anticipated.  The  revolutionary 
party  discovered,  when  it  was  too  late,  the  consequences  of  their  conduot, 
and  reaped  the  bitter  fruits  of  their  Republican  alliance  in  a  forced  sub- 
jection to  a  foreign  despotism,  in  the  support  of  foreign  troops,  and  in  the 
spoliaticm  of  all  the  proud  mementoes  which  decorated  their  capital. 

While  these  memorable  events  were  taking  place  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Alps,  the  French  armies  on  the  Rhine,  under  Moreau,  Deaaiz, 
Davoust  and  Hoche,  were  rapidly  recovering  their  losses  of  the  last  cam- 
paign ;  and  Moreau  had  added  greatly  to  his  military  fame  by  a  brilliant 
passage  of  the  Rhine  at  Diersheim,  in  presence  and  in  spite  of  an  Austrian 
army  on  the  opposite  bank :  but  these  generals  were  prevented  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  success  with  which  they  commenced  the  campaign,  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  Napoleon. 

Pru£ia,  during  this  eventful  year,  adhered  steadily  to  the  system  of 
armed  neutrality.  The  health  of  her  king  had  long  been  visibly  declin- 
ing, and  he  at  length  expired  at  Berlin  on  the  16th  of  November.  Though 
endowed  neither  with  shining  civil  nor  remarkable  military  talents,  few 
monarchs  have  conferred  greater  benefits  on  their  country  than  this  sove- 
reign. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederic  William  111.,  then  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age ;  a  man  much  better  calculated  than  his  father  to  take 
part  in  the  stirring  events  which  were  so  soon  to  agitate  the  continent  of 
burope. 

The  progress  of  revolutionary  principles  in  Italy  began  about  this  time 
to  affect  the  people  of  Grenoa.  The  government  there  was  vested  in  an 
aristocracy  which,  although  less  jealous  and  exclusive  than  that  of  Venice, 
was  far  more  resolute  and  determined.  A  treaty  had  been  concluded 
with  the  French  Directory,  by  which  Genoa  purchased  its  neutrality  with 
the  payment  of  two  millions  of  francs,  a  loan  of  two  milliona  more,  and 
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(be  reoail  of  families  exiled  for  their  political  opinions.  But  the  menv 
bers  of  the  revolutionary  club  now  insisted  on  far  greater  domeslio 
ooncessions ;  and  as  they  were  secretly  encouraged  by  Napoleon,  they 
soon  rose  in  arms  to  enforce  their  demands.  The  patrician  families, 
however,  were  not  wanting  in  courage  or  ability :  by  a  bold  and  skilful 
movement  they  completely  crushed  Qie  insurrection,  and,  but  for  subse- 
quent foreign  interference,  would  have  maintained  their  government.  It 
was  not,  however,  consistent  with  the  system  of  Republican  ambition  to 
allow  a  revolutionary  party  to  be  subdued  in  any  country  which  the  arms 
of  France  could  reach.  In  the  contest  between  the  government  and  the 
insurgents,  some  Frenchmen  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  revolt 
were  wounded  and  taken  prisoners  with  the  rest ;  and  Napoleon  made 
this  a  pretext  for  throwing  die  weight  of  hb  authority  into  the  democratic 
scale.  It  was  vain  for  the  government  of  Grenoa  to  resist  the  power  of 
France,  however  arbitrarily  and  unjustly  applied :  and  the  Grenoese  Senate 
of  necessity  submitted  to  a  new  Constitution,  which  placed  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  the  democracy.  The  people  in  some  sections  made  a 
bimve  resistance  to  this  tyrannical  imposition ;  but  this  led  only  to  new 
exactions  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  thenceforward  Grenoa,  having 
lost  even  the  shadow  of  her  independence,  became  a  mere  outwork  of  the 
Fxench  Republic. 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon,  sheathing  for  a  time  his  victorious  sword,  estab* 
Jiahed  himself  at  the  chdteau  of  Montebello,  near  Milan ;  a  beautiful 
simimer  residence,  overlooking  a  great  part  of  the  plain  of  Liombardy. 
Negotiations  for  a  final  peace  were  Uiere  immediately  commenced ;  before 
0ie  end  of  May  the  powers  of  the  plenipotentiaries  had  been  verified,  and  the 
work  of  treaties  was  in  progress.  The  future  Elmperor  of  the  West  here 
held  his  court  in  more  than  regal  splendor ;  the  ambassadors  of  the  £lm- 
peror  of  Grermany,  of  the  Pope,  of  Grenoa,  Venice,  Naples,  Piedmont  and 
the  Swiss  Republic  assembled  to  examine  the  claims  of  the  several  states 
which  were  the  subject  of  discussion ;  and  here  weightier  matters  were 
to  be  determined,  and  dearer  interests  were  at  stake,  than  had  ever  before 
been  submitted  to  European  diplomacy  since  the  iron  crown  was  placed 
oa  the  brow  of  Charlemagne.  Already,  Napoleon  acted  the  part  of  a 
sovereign  prince ;  his  power  exceeded  that  of  anv  then  living  monarch; 
and  he  had  entered  on  that  dazzling  career  which  ended  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  world.  The  negotiations  at  Montebello  were  brought  to  a 
conclusion  on  the  17th  of  October,  and  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formic  was 
the  result.  The  articles  of  this  treaty  did  not  essentially  differ  from  those 
agreed  on  between  Napoleon  and  Austria  at  Judember^,  save  that  Mantua 
and  Mayence  were  ceded  to  France.  The  treaty,  however,  contained 
some  secret  articles  of  importance,  the  most  material  of  which  regarded 
the  cession  of  Salzburg  to  Austria,  with  Inviertil  and  Wasseburg  on  the 
Inn,  from  Bavaria ;  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse ;  the 
abandonment  of  Frickthal  by  Austria  to  Switzerland ;  and  the  providi 


providuig 
possessed 


of  equivalents  on  the  right  iMuik  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  princes  dis_ 

oo  the  left  bank  of  that  river.    But  it  was  expressly  provided,  that  ''no 

aoquisitkm  should  be  proposed  to  the  advanlage  of  Prusna" 

While  the  foreign  relations  of  France  were  thus  distinguished  by  tri- 
umph and  conquest,  her  domestic  government  was  in  a  state  of  turmoQ 
and  distress.  National  bankruptcy,  with  its  thousand  evils,  had  been 
publicly  deelaredt  and  the  genertJ  ^distress  and  ruin  that  ensued 
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beyond  estimation.  Political  events,  too,  of  vast  importance  were  at  hand. 
The  election  of  May,  1797 — when  by  the  Constitution  one-third  of  each 
house  was  changed — produced  an  entire  alteration  in  the  balance  of  par- 
ties, a  decided  majority  of  Royalists  having  come  into  power.  The  mul- 
titude,  ever  ready  to  follow  the  victorious  party,  ranged  themselves  on 
the  Royalist  side,  and  a  hundred  newspapers  thundered  forth  their  decla- 
rations in  the  same  cause.  Pichegru  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Council  of  Five  hundred,  and  Barbe  Marbois,  also  a  Royalist,  president 
of  the  Council  of  Ancients.  Almost  all  the  ministers  were  changed ;  and 
the  Directory  was  openly  divided  into  two  parties,  the  majority  consisting 
of  Rewbell,  Barras  and  Lareveillere ;  the  minority,  of  barthelemy  and 
Camot.  The  chief  strength  of  the  Royalist  party,  out  of  the  Assembly, 
lay  in  the  Club  of  Clichy ;  that  of  the  Jacobins,  in  the  Club  of  Salm ; 
and  the  opposite  factions  soon  grew  so  exasperated,  that  they  mutually 
aimed  at  supplanting  each  other  by  means  of  a  revolution. 

Before  long,  the  legislative  acts  of  the  Councils,  and  the  declarations 
of  the  Royalists  in  the  tribune,  in  the  Club  of  Clichy  and  in  the  public 
journals,  awakened  great  anxiety  among  the  Jacobins ;  and  the  majority 
of  the  Directors  became  alarmed  for  their  own  official  existence,  as  it 
was  evident  that  the  Councils  would  totally  ruin  the  Republican  party. 
It  had  already  been  ascertained  that  one  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  depu- 
ties were  engaged  to  restore  the  exiled  family,  while  the  Directory  could 
oount  on  the  support  of  only  one  hundred  and  thirty ;  and  the  Ancients 
had  resolved,  by  a  large  majority,  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the  legislature 
to  Rouen,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  western  provinces,  where 
Royalist  principles  had  always  been  decidedly  maintained.  In  short, 
ihe  Directory  were  aware  that,  for  regicides,  the  transition  was  easy  from 
the  Luxembourg  to  the  scaffold. 

In  this  extremity,  Barras,  Rewbell  and  Lareveillere  resolved  on  de- 
cisive  measures.  They  knew  that  they  could  count  on  the  support  of  the 
army,  and  therefore  drew  toward  Paris  a  number  of  regiments,  twelve 
thousand  strong.  They  next  changed  the  ministry,  appointing  Francois 
de  Neufchateau  to  the  department  of  the  Interior ;  Hoche,  to  that  of  War ; 
Larouche,  to  that  of  the  Police ;  and  Talleyrand,  to  that  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. The  sagacity  of  this  last  politician  led  him  to  incline,  in  all  the 
changes  of  the  Revolution,  to  what  was  about  to  prove  the  victorious  side ; 
and  his  accepting  office  under  the  Directory  at  this  crisis  was  strongly 
83rmptomatic  of  the  chances  that  were  accumulated  in  their  favor.  Na- 
poleon, too,  resolved  to  support  the  Directory,  and  sent  his  aid-de-camp, 
Lavalette,  to  Paris,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  parties  and  communicate 
to  him  the  earliest  intelligence ;  and  he  aflerward  dispatched  Au^ereau 
to  assist  the  Directory  in  their  arrangements  with  the  army.  He  de- 
clined going  himself  to  the  capital,  until  circumstances  might  render  his 
presence  there  indispensable. 

The  party  against  which  these  formidable  preparations  were  directed 
was  strong  in  numbers  and  powerful  in  eloquence,  but  destitute  of  the 
reckless  hardihood  and  vigor  which  in  civil  convulsions  usually  command 
success.  The  military  force  immediately  under  their  command  was  small, 
consisting  of  only  fifleen  hundred  grenadiers  of  questionable  loyalty :  and 
in  debating  on  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  in  the  emergency,  the 
majority  of  the  Royalists  were  restrained  by  scruples  of  conscience—as 
the  friends  of  freedom  and  good  order  oflen  are  in  a  revolutionary  oriaia 
—from  taking  the  lead  in  acts  of  violence. 
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The  Directory,  however,  entertained  no  such  scruples.  They  appointed 
Augereau  to  the  command  of  their  troops,  ordered  them  into  Paris,  and 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  at  midnight,  the  inhabitants  observed  twelve 
thousand  armed  men  defiling  over  the  bridges,  with  forty  pieces  of  can. 
non,  and  gradually  occupying  all  the  avenues  to  the  Tuileries.  Not  a 
sound  was  heard  but  the  measured  tramp  of  the  men,  and  the  rolling  of 
the  artillery  wheels,  until  the  movement  was  completed  ;  when  a  signal 
gun  was  discharged  that  startled  every  one  who  heard  it.  The  soldiers 
speedily  surrounded  the  Hall  of  the  Councils,  where  Augereau  arrested 
Pichegru,  Willot,  and  twelve  other  leaders  of  the  assemblies,  and  con. 
ducted  them  to  the  Temple.  By  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  all  was 
concluded.  Several  hundreds  of  the  most  powerful  Royalists  were  in 
prison,  the  streets  were  filled  with  troops,  and  military  despotism  was 
established. 

It  may  be  presumed,  that  power  thus  obtained  was  not  delicately  used. 
Pichegru,  and  some  fif\y  other  members  of  the  Councils,  were  condemned 
to  transportation;  all  the  acts  passed  by  the  Royalist  majority  were 
annulled,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  destroyed.  The  Directory 
carried  on  the  government  thereafler  by  military  power  alone ;  three 
men  took  upon  themselves  to  govern  France  on  their  own  account,  with* 
out  either  the  sanction  of  law  or  the  concourse  of  legal  assemblies. 


i 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

EXPEDITION  TO  EGYPT. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Campo  Formic,  Napoleon  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  enthusiastic  admiration  by  all 
classes  of  the  inhabitants.  He  lived,  however,  *in  the  most  retired  man- 
ner, seldom  appeared  in  public,  wore  the  costume  of  the  Institute,  and 
avoided  society  excepting  that  of  scientific  men.  But  this  manner  of  life 
was  pursued  only  with  a  view  to  political  effect. 

Aner  a  time,  he  grew  restless  under  inaction ;  and  the  Directory 
became  alarmed  at  his  popularity,  indulging  a  well-grounded  fear,  that 
in  these  days  of  changes  and  revolutions,  he  might  successfully  contend 
with  them  for  the  possession  of  the  government.  Napoleon,  therefore, 
aocm  resolved  upon  some  new  military  exploit,  and  the  Directory,  anxioos 
to  be  relieved  from  his  presence,  eagerly  forwarded  his  views.  A  de* 
9cent  upon  England  was  the  first  project,  and  it  was  the  one  most  accept- 
able to  the  Directors;  but  Napoleon,  afler  a  careful  examination,  decided 
against  that,  and  resolved  on  an  expedition  to  Effypt.  The  Directors, 
whose  anxiety  to  employ  him  abroad  overpowered  every  other  consid- 
eratkm,  reluctantly  consented,  and  preparations  to  an  extent  commen- 
surate with  the  undertaking,  were  immediately  set  on  foot.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  to.anticipate  the  movements  of  the  British  navy,  and 
prevent  any  interruption  from  that  quarter  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
descent  upon  England  was  made  the  ostensible  object  of  the  armainenti 
and  the  public  journals  were  filled  with  speculations  on  the  results  of  the 
aatioi|Mited  conquest. 
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The  British  government,  aware  of  the  great  preparations  which  were 
making  over  all  France,  yet  doubtful  where  the  blow  was  really  to  fall, 
made  every  arrangement  which  prudence  could  suggest  to  avert  the 
impending  danger.  The  principal  efforts  of  the  Admiralty  were  directed 
to  strengthen  the  fleet  off  Brest,  and  the  coast  of  Spain,  whence  the 
threatened  invasion  might  be  expected  to  issue ;  at  the  same  time.  Nelson 
was  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  with  thirteen  sail  of  the  line  and  one  ship 
of  fifty  guns. 

Napoleon  arrived  at  Toulon  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  took  command  of 
the  army.  The  fleet  consisted  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  two  of  sixty- 
four  guns,  fourteen  frigates,  seventy-two  brigs  and  cutters,  and  four  huii- 
dred  transports :  it  bore  thirty-six  Uiousand  soldiers  of  all  arms,  and  ten 
thousand  sailors.  On  the  19th  of  May,  the  fleet  set  sail.  It  proceeded 
first  to  Genoa,  and  thence  to  Ajaccio  and  Civita  Castellana ;  and,  having 
effected  a  junction  with  the  squadrons  in  those  harbors,  bore  away  for 
Malta,  where  it  arrived  on  die  10th  of  June.  Before  Napoleon  left 
Prance,  a  secret  arrangement  had  been  made  with  the  grand-master  and 
principal  officers  of  Malta  for  its  surrender  to  the  French,  and  they  now 
took  quiet  possession  of  this  immense  fortress  and  its  unrivalled  harbor. 
Napoleon  immediately  put  its  batteries  in  condition,  left  a  sufficient  gar* 
risoD  to  defend  the  place,  and  on  the  10th  of  June  sailed  for  Egypt. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  Nelson  arrived  at  Naples ;  he  hastened  thence  to 
Messina,  but  learning  that  the  French  fleet  had  reached  Malta  and  taken 
possession  of  it,  he  directed  his  course  toward  Alexandria,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  29th :  but  finding  no  enemy,  he  set  sail  for  the  north, 
imagining  that  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  was  bound  for  the  Dardanelles. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  on  the  nisht  of  the  29th  of  June,  the  French  and 
English  fleet  crossed  each  other^  track  without  either  party's  being 
aware  of  it. 

The  French  fleet  came  in  sight  of  the  Egyptian  shore  on  the  1st  of 
July,  and  on  the  2nd  the  troops  were  landed  and  marched  to  Alexandria, 
which  place  they  carried  by  assault,  after  a  brief  resistance  of  the  Turk- 
ish garrison.  On  the  6th  of  July,  Napoleon  set  out  for  Cairo  with  thirty 
thousand  men,  part  of  whom  were  put  on  board  a  flotilla  of  boats,  and  thie 
remainder  proceeded  by  land  across  the  Desert.  After  a  march  of  five 
days,  in  which  the  men  suffered  immensely  from  heat  and  thirst,  the  land 
force  formed  a  junction  with  the  flotilla,  and  they  proceeded  in  company 
up  the  Nile.  On  the  13th,  the  army  reached  Chebreiss,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  Mourad  Bey  with  a  detachment  of  Mamelukes  aim 
native  infantry.  The  Egyptians  were  quickly  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
six  hundred  men,  and  retireid  in  disorder  toward  Cairo.  On  the  21st  of 
July,  the  French  army  came  in  sight  of  that  place,  and  of  the  Pyramids 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile.  Here,  Mourad  Bey  was  intrenched, 
with  his  entire  force  of  twelve  thousand  infantry  and  six  thousand  Mame- 
lukes. 

Napoleon  advanced  in  five  divisions  formed  in  hollow  squares,  with  the 
tfrtillery  at  the  angles,  and  the  officers  and  baggage  in  the  centre.  Aa 
they  approached  his  position,  Mourad  sallied  K>rUi  at  the  head  of  hia 
fieiy  Mamelukes— who,  considered  as  individual  horsemen,  were  the  finest 
oavalry  in  the  world— and  bore  down  upon  the  French  squares.  Their 
obarge  was  terrific,  but  the  B^publican  infantry  stood  firm,  presenting  a 
wall  of  bayonets  on  every  aide  which  the  horses  could  not  penetrate ;  and 
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while  the  Mamelukes  wheeled  around  and  anx>ng  the  squares,  in  the 
▼min  endeavor  to  find  or  force  an  opening,  the  inner  ranks  of  the  Prenoh 
musketeers  kept  up  a  sustained  fire  at  point-blank  range,  which  mowed 
down  their  assailants  by  hundreds.  This  murderous  contest  was  ccHitin- 
ued  until  nearly  one  half  of  the  Mamelukes  were  destroyed,  when  they 
retreated  to  their  intrenchments.  Napoleon  pressed  forward  in  pursuit, 
drove  both  cavalry  and  infantry  toward  the  Nile,  and  so  totally  dispersed 
the  whole  force,  that  not  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  made  their 
escape  into  Upper  Egypt.  This  action  decided  the  fate  of  Egypt ;  the 
whole  country  submitted  at  once  to  the  French  arms,  and  Napoleoo 
established  himself  at  Cairo. 

Meanwhile,  Nelson,  having  learned  the  real  destination  of  the  Freneh 
fleet,  returned  to  the  Nile  on  the  1st  of  August,  where  he  found  the 
enemy's  squadron  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir. 
The  French  ships  were  at  anchor  close  in-riiore,  and  formed  in  a  curve, 
with  the  concave  side  of  the  line  toward  the  sea.  As  soon  as  Nelson  had 
accurately  examined  the  position  of  the  enemy,  he  ordered  one  half  of 
his  fleet  to  penetrate  on  the  inner  side  of  the  French  line  and  come  to 
anchor,  while  the  other  half  anchored  along  the  outer  side,  and  thus 
doubled  on  the  enemy's  ships.  The  British  fleet  commenced  this  move- 
ment  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  and  as  they  came  up  in  successioii. 
were  received  with  a  steady  fire  from  the  French  broadsides.  Frre 
seventy- fours  soon  passed  between  the  French  line  and  the  shore,  enga- 
ging nine  of  their  antagonists,  while  six  others  took  post  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  same  ships.  Another  British  vessel,  the  Leander,  was  inter- 
posed across  the  French  line,  where  she  prevented  the  remainder  of  the 
enemy's  ships  from  assisting  their  comrades,  and  with  her  broadsides 
raked  right  and  led  those  between  which  she  was  placed. 

It  now  grew  dark,  but  both  fleets  were  illuminated  by  the  incessant 
discharge  of  more  than  two  thousand  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  volumes 
of  flame  and  smoke  that  rolled  over  the  bay,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a 
terriflc  volcano.  Victory  soon  declared  for  the  British.  Before  nine 
o'clock,  three  ships  of  the  line  had  struck,  two  were  dismasted,  and  the 
Orient,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire : 
the  light  of  this  burning  vessel,  soon  rendered  every  ship  in  both  fleets 
distinctly  visible,  and,  by  showing  the  shattered  condition  of  the  French- 
men, redoubled  the  ardor  of  the  British  seamen.  At  ten  o'clock,  the 
Orient  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  and  for  a  few  minutes,  as 
by  common  consent,  the  firing  on  both  sides  ceased :  but  it  was  soon 
renewed,  and  continued  until  after  midnight.  At  daybreak,  the  magni- 
tude  of  the  victory  was  discovered.  The  Orient  had  disappeared,  the 
frigate  La  Serieuse  was  sunk,  and  the  whole  French  line,  excepting  the 
Ooillaume  Tell  and  the  Grenereux,  had  struck  their  colors :  these  Mips, 
having  been  but  slightly  engaged,  cut  their  cables,  stood  out  to  sea,  sjod 
escaped. 

Honors  and  rewards  were  heaped  by  a  gratefiil  nation  on  the  heroes 
of  the  Nile.  Nelson  was  created  a  Baron,  with  a  pension  of  two  thousand 
poonds  sterling  to  himself  and  his  two  immediate  successors ;  the  Grand 
cKgnior,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  King  of  Naples, 
aiid  the  East  India  Company  made  him  magnificent  presents,  and  his 
name  was  for  ever  embalmed  in  the  recollection  of  his  countrymen. 
When  Mr.  Pitt  was  reproached  for  not  oonforring  a  higher  dignity  «i 
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the  €X>nquerory  he  replied,  "  Admiral  Nelson's  fame  will  be  coequal  with 
the  British  name,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  gained  the  greatest 
naval  victory  on  record,  when  no  man  will  think  of  asking  whether  he 
was  created  a  baron,  a  viscount,  or  an  earl." 

The  battle  of  the  Nile  was  a  mortal  stroke  to  the  French  expeditioD ; 
as  it  cut  off  all  hope  of  the  return  of  the  army,  and  all  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  conquest  Napoleon  had  achieved.  Nor  were  its  effects  less 
important  in  Europe ;  as  it  brought  about  an  alliance  between  the  courts 
of  St.  Petersburg,  London  and  Constantinople  against  France ;  and  the 
unusual  spectacle  of  a  junction  between  the  Russian  and  Turkish  fleets 
in  the  Hellespont,  on  the  1st  of  September,  helped  to  render  memorable 
this  astonishing  victory.  The  squadron,  thus  combined,  not  being  required 
an  the  coast  of  Egypt,  steered  for  the  island  of  Corfu,  and  established  a 
rigorous  blockade  of  that  fortress  and  harbor. 

Being  now  excluded  from  intercourse  with  Europe,  and  menaced  with 
A  serious  attack  from  the  Turks,  Napoleon  resolved  on  an  expedition  into 
Syria,  where  the  Sultan  was  assembling  his  forces.  His  army,  however, 
was  already  greatly  reduced  by  fatigue,  sickness  and  the  sword ;  and, 
after  leaving  behind  him  such  garrisons  as  were  indispensable  to  maintain 
his  conquests,  thirteen  thousand  men,  with  nine  hundred  cavalry  and 
finrty-nine  pieces  of  cannon,  constituted  the  whole  of  his  disposable  force. 
He  set  out  for  Syria  on  the  11th  of  February,  1799,  and  as  his  march 
lay  across  the  Desert,  the  troops  suffered  so  greatly  that  it  required  all 
his  efforts  to  keep  them  in  their  ranks. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  the  army  arrived  at  Jaffa,  the  Joppa  of  antiquity. 
Napoleon  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  town  and  summoned  it  to  surrender, 
but  his  messenger  was  beheaded  on  the  spot.  He  immediately  opened  a 
fire  of  artillery  on  the  walls,  and  on  the  6th,  the  breach  thus  made  being 
declared  practicable,  an  assault  took  place.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
ffrenadiers  of  Bon's  division  discovered  an  opening  on  the  sea-side,  and, 
by  crowding  into  the  city  in  the  rear,  decided  the  victory.  A  desperate 
carnage  ensued,  and  the  town  was  delivered  up  to  the  horrors  of  sack 
and  pillage.  During  this  scene  of  slaughter  and  rapine,  four  thousand 
of  the  garrison  proposed  to  lay  down  their  arms  on  condition  of  their  lives 
being  spared ;  and  Eugene  Beauhamois  (Napoleon's  step-son)  and  Cro- 
flier — both  aids-de-camp  of  Napoleon — took  upon  themselves  to  agree  to 
the  proposal.  The  prisoners  were  conducted  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  French  commander,  who  ordered  their  arms  to  be  tied  behind  their 
backs,  and  summoned  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  on  their  fate.  For 
two  days,  the  terrible  question.  What  is  to  be  done  with  these  captives? 
was  debated.  If  they  were  sent  back  to  Egypt,  the  force  detached  to 
guard  them  would  weaken  the  army  to  inefficiency ;  if  they  were  libe- 
rated, they  would  increase  the  number  of  the  already  too  numerous 
enemies  of  France ;  if  they  were  detained  as  prisoners  in  the  camp,  they 
would  consume  the  scanty  supplies  of  provisions  indispensable  for  the 
support  of  the  French  soldiers.  The  alternative  of  putting  them  to  death 
in  cold  blood  presented  itself  and  was  adopted  by  Napoleon.  This  atro- 
oious  massacre  took  place  on  the  10th  of  March.  The  unhappy  victims 
were  separated  into  small  detachments,  fettered,  and  shot  down  like  beasts 
of  prey  by  the  French  infantry.  Their  bones  still  remain  in  great  heaps 
amid  the  sand-hills  of  the  Desert — a  monument  to  the  eternal  infamy 
flf  Napoleon. 
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The  French  army  pursued  its  route,  and  on  the  16th  of  March  arriTed 
at  Acre,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  distin- 
guished  as  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  wars  of  the  Crusades.  The 
town  was  well  garrisoned,  ably  commanded  by  the  Pacha  of  Syria,  and 
supported  by  the  English  squadron  in  the  bay,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith. 

This  celebrated  man,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  France 
and  confined  in  the  Temple,  made  his  escape  a  few  days  afler  Napoleon 
left  Paris  for  Toulon;  and  after  a  variety  of  adventures  arrived  in 
England,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  squadron  in 
the  Archipelago.  Having  received  information  of  the  intended  attack 
cm  Acre,  he  hastened  to  that  place,  and  arrived  just  two  days  before  the 
appearance  of  the  French  army :  his  fleet  consisted  of  the  Tiger,  eighW- 
fi>ur  guns,  the  Theseus,  seventy-four,  and  some  smaller  vessels.  He 
immediately  co5perated  with  the  garrison,  and  aided  in  strengthening 
their  defences ;  and  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  was  fortunate  enough  to 
capture  the  French  flotilla  from  Alexandria  with  the  heavy  artillery  and 
stores  for  the  siege,  as  it  was  creeping  around  the  headlands  of  Mount 
Carmel :  these  guns  were  invaluable  to  the  garrison,  and  their  loss  was 
irreparable  to  the  French  army. 

Napoleon  commenced  his  attack  on  the  28th  of  March,  but  he  was 
bravely  repulsed ;  and  he  renewed  the  assault  on  the  1st  of  April  with  a 
similar  result :  and  while  he  was  thus  unsuccessful  in  front,  his  rear  was 
menaced  by  an  army  of  Oriental  militia,  thirty  thousand  strong,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  assembling  in  the  provinces  and  following  his  march. 
He  retired  from  Acre,  therefore,  to  give  battle  to  this  host  at  Mount 
Thabor,  where  he  entirely  routed  them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  French 
oruisers  succeeded  in  landing  nine  heavy  guns  at  Jafla,  which  being 
now  transported  to  Acre,  were  of  some  assistance  to  the  French  army  in 
resuming  the  siege  of  that  place. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  May,  an  unknown  fleet  was  seen  on  the 
▼erge  of  the  horizon,  and  both  besiegers  and  besieged  were  in  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  learn  its  purpose  and  destination ;  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
the  ships,  thirty  in  number,  were  the  Ottoman  fleet  dispatched  thither  to 
aid  in  the  defence  of  Acre. 

Napoleon,  seeing  the  necessity  of  pressing  his  attacks  if  he  hoped  to 
succeed,  redoubled  his  eflbrts.  He  kept  up  a  constant  cannonade  and 
bombardment  during  two  days,  and  on  the  10th  of  May  made  his  final 
demonstration :  but  all  was  without  avail ;  the  intrepidity  of  both  the 
Englbh  and  Turkish  troops  proved  an  overmatch  for  the  desperate  valor 
of  Uie  French,  and  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  siege  had 
cost  him,  in  slain  and  wounded,  nearly  one  half  of  his  army  and  almost 
all  his  artillery  and  baggage,  which  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith.  A?.zr  a  painful  retreat  over  the  Desert,  the  remnants 
of  the  French  army  reached  El-Arish  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  proceeded 
thence  by  easy  marches  to  Cairo. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  Napoleon  received  intelligence  of  the  landing  of  a 
large  body  of  Turks  in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  he  immediately  set  off  with  all 
his  disposable  forces  to  meet  them.  He  arrived  on  the  23rd  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  on  the  25th  reached  Aboukir,  where  the  Turks  were  strongly 
intrenched  on  the  peninsula:  a  position  which,  however  capable  m 
defence,  ofiered  no  retreat  in  case  of  disaster.    The  result  showed  tiM 
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enor  oommitted  by  the  Turks  in  the  choice  of  ground ;  for  in  the  aotioo 
that  took  place,  two  thousand  were  slain,  two  thousand  made  prisonei^ 
and  five  thousand  driven  into  the  sea  by  the  impetuous  charge  of  Marat's 
cavalry :  thus,  the  whole  army  of  nine  thousand  men  was  totally  destroyed; 
an  event  almost  unparalleled  in  modem  warfare. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

nOM  THE  FBAGB  OF  CAMPO  FOSMIO  TO  THB  BSNEWAL  OF  THE  WAS. 

DuBiNO  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  as  to  the  destination  of  the 
French  armament  that  eventually  sailed  for  Egypt,  the  British  govern- 
ment felt  great  anxiety  to  provide  for  the  national  defence,  without  incur* 
tins  a  ruinous  expense  by  the  augmentation  of  the  regular  army :  and, 
under  pressure  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  French  invasioD, 
the  ministry,  with  the  approbation  or  the  king,  ventured  on  the  bold  step 
of  allowihg  regiments  of  volunteers  to  be  raised  in  every  part  of  the  king* 
dom.  This  bill  passed  the  House  on  the  6th  of  May;  and,  in  a  few 
weeks,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were  enrolled  under  the  new 
law,  and  armed  for  the  protection  of  the  country.  The  event  proved  that 
the  confidence  of  the  government  in  the  loyalty  of  the  people  was  not 
misplaced.  In  no  instance,  did  the  volunteers  thus  raised  fail  in  their 
duty,  or  swerve  from  the  principles  of  patriotism  which  first  brought  them 
together.  When  they  put  on  their  uniform  they  cast  off  all  the  vacillating 
feelings  of  former  years,  and,  in  taking  up  their  arms,  they  adopted  the 
resolution  to  defend  the  cause  of  England  to  the  last. 

While  England  was  thus  taking  measures  to  secure  herself  from  inva- 
sion, the  French  Dir^tory  were  gradually  extending  their  despotism  over 
tlie  states  adjacent  to  France.  The  Dutch  had  now  an  opportunity  to 
contrast  the  temperate  government  of  the  House  of  Orange  with  the  demo- 
cratic rule  which  was  substituted  in  its  stead.  Their  trade  was  ruined, 
their  navy  defeated,  their  flag  swept  from  the  ocean,  and  their  numerous 
merchant  vessels  were  rotting  in  their  harbors.  A  reaction  in  favor  of  the 
Ibrmer  order  of  things  had,  in  consequence,  become  very  general  in  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  which  feeling  the  French  Directory  deemed  it 
necessary  to  quell,  by  overthrowing  the  remnants  of  the  aristocratic  con- 
adtution,  and  vesting  the  government  in  a  Directory  of  their  own  selection. 
The  Dutch  Assembly  was,  at  this  time,  engaged  in  framing  a  Constitution, 
and  the  majority  were  resolved  to  establish  it  on  the  old  federative  prin^ 
oiples ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  minority,  aided  by  the  French  troops,  sur- 
rounded the  council-hall  during  the  session,  arrested  twenty-two  of  the 
prominent  deputies  of  the  Orange  party,  and  the  six  commissioners  of 
foreign  relations.  The  remainder  of  the  Assembly  met  early  on  the 
following  morning,  and,  under  the  dictation  of  the  bayonet,  passed  decrees 
aanctionme  their  acts  of  violence,  and  introducing  a  form  of  government 
on  the  model  of  that  established  in  France.  By  this  new  Constitution,  the 
Drivileges  of  the  provinces  were  abolished ;  the  ancient  federal  Union 
ioperseded  by  a  Ilepublic,  one  and  indivisible;  the  provincial  authorities 
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changed  into  functionaries  emanating  from  the  central  government;  a 
Ckmncil  of  Ancients  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  established ;  and  the  eze- 
cntive  authority  confided  to  a  Directory  of  five  members,  all  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  France.  The  sitting  was  terminated  by  an  oath  of  hatred 
to  the  Stadtholder,  the  federal  system,  and  the  aristocracy ;  and  ten  depu« 
ties  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  were  summarily  deprived  of  their  seats* 
So  completely  was  the  whole  accomplished,  under  the  terror  inspired  by 
the  army,  that  some  months  afterward,  when  the  means  of  intimidation 
were  removed,  a  number  of  deputies  who  had  joined  in  these  acts  of 
usurpation,  resigned  their  seats,  and  protested  against  the  part  they  had 
been  compelled  to  take  in  the  transaction. 

The  people  of  Holland  soon  discovered,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  democratic 
power  they  had  lost  their  ancient  liberty.  The  first  step  of  the  new  Direc- 
tory was  the  issuing  of  a  proclamation,  forbidding  all  petitions  from  cor- 
porate bodies  or  assemblages  of  men,  and  declaring  that  none  would  be 
received  but  from  insulated  individuals ;  whereby  they  extinguished  the 
national  voice  in  the  only  quarter  where  it  could  make  itself  heard  in  a 
serious  manner.  All  the  public  functionaries  were  appointed  from  the 
Jacobin  party ;  numbers  of  people  were  banished  or  proscribed ;  and, 
under  pretext  of  securing  the  public  tranquillity,  domiciliary  visits  and 
arrests  were  multiplied  to  an  alarming  extent.  Individuals  suspected  of 
a  leaning  to  the  opposition,  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting  in  the  pri- 
mary assemblies ;  and,  finally,  the  sitting  assembly  declared  itself  the 
permanent  Legislative  Body — thus  suspending  all  elections  by  the  people. 
These  flagrant  wrongs  excited  the  utmost  indignation  throughout  the  coun- 
try,  and  the  Directors  soon  became  as  offensive  as  they  had  formerly  been 
agreeable  to  the  populace.  Alarmed  at  the  position  of  affairs,  and  fearful 
of  losing  their  influence  in  Holland,  the  French  Directory  ordered  Gene- 
ral Daendels  to  take  military  possession  of  the  government.  He  accord- 
ingly led  two  companies  of  grenadiers  to  the  palace  of  the  Directory,  seized 
one  member,  and  forced  two  to  resign ;  the  other  two  made  their  escape. 
A  provisional  government  was  then  formed,  consisting  of  Daendels  and 
two  associates,  nominated  by  the  French  Directory,  without  the  slight- 
est regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  or  any  pretence  of  authority  from 
them.  Thus,  military  despotism  was  the  result  of  revolutionary  changes 
in  Holland,  within  a  few  years  afler  they  were  first  commenced,  amid  the 
general  transports  of  the  lower  orders. 

Switzerland  was  the  next  object  of  the  Directory's  ambition.  The 
constitutions  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  were  various.  In  some,  as  the  Forest 
Cfluitons,  they  were  highly  democratic ;  in  others,  as  in  &erne,  essentially 
aristocratic :  but  in  all,  the  great  objects  of  government — security  to  per- 
sons and  property,  freedom  in  life  and  religion — were  attained,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  population  exhibited  a  degree  of  happiness  and  prosperity 
unparalleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  military  strength  of 
Switzerland  lay  in  the  militia  of  the  different  Cantons;  which,  though 
formidable  if  united  and  led  by  chiefs  skilled  in  mountain  warfare,  was 
ill  qualified  to  maintain  a  protracted  struggle  with  such  armies  as  the 
neighboring  powers  could  bring  into  the  field. 

'Hie  chief  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  was  that, 
with  the  usual  jealousy  of  the  possessors  of  political  power,  it  excluded  the 
conquered  provinces  from  a  participation  in  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  ths 
older  Cantons;  and  thus  the  seeds  of  disaflection  were  sown  between  Htm 
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component  parts  of  the  state :  yet,  practically,  this  evil  was  of  trifling 
weight,  under  the  truly  paternal  and  beneficent  system  of  Swiss  admin- 
istration; nor  would  it  have  ever  led  to  serious  consequences,  had  the  sim- 
ple minded  and  honest  peasantry  of  Switzerland  been  left  in  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  such  rights  as  were  already  conceded  to  them.  But  the 
proximity  of  Switzerland  to  France,  and  the  contagion  of  French  revo- 
lutionary principles,  combined  with  the  infamous  system  of  Republican 
propagandism,  were  fatal  to  the  peace  of  this  devoted  country. 

As  early  as  July,  1797,  the  French  envoy,  Mengaud,  was  dispatched 
to  Berne  to  insist  on  the  dismissal  of  the  English  resident  Wickham,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  set  on  foot  intrigues  with  the  democratic  party,  simi- 
lar  to  those  which  were  practiced  for  the  overthrow  of  Venice.  By  a 
prudent  resolution  of  the  English  government,  intended  to  save  the  Swiss 
from  a  controversy  with  their  formidable  neighbors,  Wickham  was  recalled. 
The  Directory,  foiled  in  their  attempt  to  involve  the  Swiss  in  a  conflict, 
ordered  their  troops  on  the  frontier  to  take  possession  of  that  part  of  the 
territory  of  Blile  which  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cantons:  but 
here,  too,  the  French  were  unsuccessful,  for  the  Swiss  government  con- 
fined itself  to  simple  negotiations  in  reply  to  so  glaring  a  violation  of 
existing  treaties.  At  length,  Napoleon  struck  a  chord  in  the  Valteline, 
which  soon  vibrated  with  fatal  eflect  throughout  Switzerland,  and,  by  rous- 
ing the  spirit  of  democracy,  prepared  the  country  for  subjugation.  This 
province,  consisting  of  five  bailiwicks,  and  containing  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  extended  from  the  source  of  the  Adda  to  its 
junction  with  the  Lake  of  Como.  It  had  been  formerly  conquered  by  the 
Orisons  from  the  Duke  of  Milan.  Francis  I.  had  guaranteed  to  them  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  and  they  had  governed  it  with  moderation  and  justice  for 
three  centuries.  Napoleon,  however,  saw  in  this  sequestered  valley  a 
place  for  inserting  the  wedge  of  dissolution  into  the  Helvetic  Confederacy ; 
and,  in  the  summer  of  1797,  he  sent  his  aid-de-camp  Leclerc  to  the  cottars 
of  the  province.  It  was  not  long  before  the  inhabitants,  seduced  by  his 
insidious  counsels,  rose  in  insurrection,  claimed  their  independence,  ex- 
pelled the  Swiss  authorities  and  hoisted  the  tricolor  flag.  Napoleon, 
chosen  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  at  Montebello  as  mediator  between 
the  contending  parties,  pronounced  a  decree  which  settled  the  disputed 
points  by  annexing  the  whole  insurgent  territory  to  the  Cis- Alpine  Republio. 

This  iniquitous  proceeding,  which  openly  encouraged  every  subject  dis- 
trict in  the  Swiss  Confederacy  to  declare  its  independence,  had  its  due 
efiect  in  the  Valais,  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  other  provinces,  where  the 
revolutionary  spirit  soon  declared  itself.  This  was  followed  by  an  act  of 
open  hostility  on  the  part  of  France,  the  seizure,  namely,  of  the  province 
of  Erguel,  on  the  15th  December,  by  five  battalions  drawn  from  the  army 
of  the  Rhine.  An  insurrection  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  immediately  took 
place;  and  the  French  envoy,  Mengaud,  proclaimed  that  the  governments 
of  Berne  and  Fribourg  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  all  those  who  addressed  themselves  to  France  for  the  restitution 
of  their  rights.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1798,  General  Menard,  with  ten 
thousand  men,  established  his  head-quarters  at  Ferney,  near  Geneva,  to 
support  the  insurgents.  These  measures  soon  brought  aflairs  to  a  crisis : 
the  insurrections  became  general,  and  the  Senate  of  Berne  boldly  deter- 
mined on  resistance.  They  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  shep- 
herds  of  the  Alps  to  defend  their  country,  and  ordered  out  the  militia^ 
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twenty  thousand  strong.  Being  still  desirous  to  avoid  proceeding  to  extre- 
mities, they  informed  the  Directory  that  they  would  disband  their  militia 
if  the  invaders  would  withdraw.  But  the  Directory  no  longer  confined 
their  pretensions  to  supportin^^  the  insurgents ;  they  insisted  on  overturn- 
ing the  whole  Constitution  of  the  country,  forming  twenty-two  Cantona 
instead  of  thirteen,  and  creating  a  Republic,  one  and  indivisible,  with  a 
Directory  in  all  respects  like  that  of  France. 

As  peace  was  now  impossible,  the  Senate  urged  forward  their  prepara- 
tions. The  Oberland  en  masse  flew  to  arms,  the  shepherds  descended 
from  their  glaciers,  every  valley  sent  forth  its  little  horde  of  men,  and  the 
accumulating  streams  united  like  an  Alpine  torrent,  forming  a  body  of 
near  twenty  thousand  combatants  on  the  frontiers  of  Berne.  The  smaller 
Cantons  followed  the  example :  Uri,  Underwalden,  Schwytz,  and  Soleure, 
sent  forth  their  contingents  with  alacrity ;  and  the  peasants  set  out  from 
their  cottages,  not  doubting  of  triumph  in  the  holy  war  of  independence. 
The  women  fanned  the  generous  flame,  not  only  by  encouraging  their 
husbands  and  brothers  to  take  up  arms,  but  by  themselves  joining  the  ranks 
with  a  determination  to  share  the  perils  and  glories  of  the  strife.  Alroost 
everywhere,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  retained  their  allegiance ; 
the  citizens  of  the  towns  and  plains  alone  were  deluded  by  the  fanaticism 
of  revolution. 

Greneral  D'Erlach,  who  commanded  the  Swiss  troops,  divided  his  array 
into  three  corps,  of  about  seven  thousand  men  each,  who  were  so  posted 
as  to  cover  Fribourg,  Buren  and  Soleure.  Had  D'Erlach  acted  on  the 
offensive  before  the  French  forces  were  concentrated,  he  would  probably 
have  gained  such  decisive  success  as  to  encourage  the  loyal  inhabitants, 
and  confirm  the  patriotism  of  those  who  were  wavering  ;  but  by  waiting 
the  attack  of  the  French,  he  yielded  the  advantage  to  General  Brune,  who, 
during  the  inaction  of  the  Swiss,  completed  the  organization  of  his  troops. 
He  moved,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  toward  Fribourg  and  Soleure,  where  the 
revolutionary  partisans  were  the  most  numerous.  His  advance  was  hero- 
ically opposed  by  a  single  Swiss  battalion,  which  would  not  yield  until 
it  was  nearly  cut  to  pieces ;  but  the  garrisons  of  Fribourg  and  Soleure 
surrendered  afler  a  mere  show  of  resistance ;  and  as  by  this  defeat  the 
position  of  D'Erlach  was  turned,  he  was  forced  to  make  a  discouraging 
retreat  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  campaign :  a  movement  which 
led  to  the  destruction  of  nearly  one-half  of  his  corps.  Brune  followed  up 
his  victory  by  an  attack  on  the  second  Swiss  corps,  under  Grafienreid ; 
but  here,  the  French  veterans,  although  twice  the  numerical  strength  of 
their  opponents,  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men  and 
eighteen  pieces  of  cannon.  The  third  corps,  now  commanded  by  D'Erlach 
in  person,  was  less  fortunate :  it  was  assailed  by  the  division  of  Scha wen- 
burgh,  in  front  of  Berne,  and  afler  an  obstinate  contest,  maintained  during 
the  whole  day,  the  Swiss  were  defeated,  and  Berne  capitulated  on  the 
same  night.  Deplorable  excesses  followed  the  dispersion  of  the  Swiss 
army.  The  brave  D'Erlach  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers  at  Mun- 
adngen ;  and  Steiger,  his  second  in  command,  barely  escaped  the  same 
fate  by  a  flight  into  Bavaria.  Many  other  brave  officers  fell  victims  to 
the  fury  of  the  troops;  and  the  democratic  party,  by  spreading  the  belief 
that  the  army  had  been  betrayed  by  its  leaders,  occasioned  the  destructioo 
of  the  only  men  who  might  have  sustained  the  sinking  fortunes  of  their 
oooDtry. 
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The  Frencli,  on  their  entrance  into  Berne,  took  possession  of  its  treasury, 
with  the  public  archives,  and  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannoo  and  Ibrty 
thousand  muskets.  The  fail  of  this  town  was  followed  by  an  explosion 
or  the  revolutionary  volcaoo  over  a  great  part  of  Switzerland.  The  people 
of  Zurich  and  Lucerne  rose  in  open  Insurrection,  dispossessed  the  authori- 
ties, and  hoisted  tlie  tricolor  flag:  the  Lower  Valaisans  revolted  against 
the  Upper,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  French,  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  castellated  cliffs  of  Sion.  Nearly  all  the  level  provinces  joined 
the  revolulionisfB.  A  new  Constitution  was  speedily  formed  for  the  cwn- 
federacy,  on  the  basis  of  thai  established  in  Prance  in  1795;  and  il  was 
proclaimed  al  Arau  on  the  l~2th  of  April.  By  this  instrument,  all  Swit- 
zerland was  comprised  in  one  Republic;  and  the  entire  control  of  the 
government  placed  in  the  hands  of  five  Directors,  who  evinced  their  quali. 
ties  by  passing  a  law  to  the  effect,  that  whosoever  spoke  disrespectfully  of 
the  new  authorities,  should  be  punished  with  death. 

But  while  the  rich  and  popular  part  of  Switzerland  was  thus  falling  a 
prey  to  the  revolutionary  fever  of  the  times,  a  more  generous  spirit  ani- 
mated  the  shepherds  of  the  small  Cantons.  The  people  of  Schwytz,  Uri, 
Underwatden,  Glarus,  Sargans,  Turgovie  and  St.  Gall,  rejected  the  new 
Constitution.  The  inhabitants  of  these  romantic  and  sequestered  regions, 
communicating  little  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  ardently  attached  to  their 
liberties,  and  inheriting  all  the  dauntless  intrepidity  of  iheir  forefatheia, 
were  not  to  be  seduced  by  the  glittering  offers  of  revolutionary  freedom. 

Aloj's  Reding,  a  brave  and  e:(perienced  soldier  who  had  fought  against 
the  French  in  Spain,  took  the  lead  in  this  resistance,  with  the  hope  that  he 
might  maintain  a  Vend^an  war  amid  the  precipices  and  woods  of  the 
Alps,  until  the  German  nations  were  roused  to  his  relief:  but  a  district 
containing  an  entire  population  of  only  eighty  thousand,  could  hardly 
accomplish  what  the  three  millions  of  Brittany  and  Vendue  had  failed  to 
'  achieve.  Reding  began  his  heroic  career  by  an  attack  on  Lucerne,  which 
speedily  surrendered ;  but  the  advance  of  a  largo  body  of  French  troops 
forced  him  to  abandon  his  conquesi,  and  concentrate  his  forces  for  defence. 
After  meeting  with  several  reverses,  he  took  post  on  Morgarten  with  the 
little  army  of  Schwylz,  three  thousand  in  number.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  20th  of  May,  a  corps  of  seven  thousand  French  soldiers  appeared 
descending  from  the  hills  to  the  attack.  The  Schwyizers  advanced  to 
meet  them,  encountered  them  before  ihey  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
slope,  and  forced  them  backward  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  The  battle 
now  raged  for  the  whole  day,  but  the  French  were  unable  to  dislodge  the 
Iirave  peasants  from  their  position.  During  the  night,  both  sides  were 
rrPnforeed  by  fresh  troops;  and  the  next  morning  the  battle  was  resumed 
with  the  aamo  result.  The  rocks,  the  woods,  the  thickets,  were  bristling 
with  armed  men;  every  cottage  became  a  post  of  defence,  every  me-adow 
B  scene  of  carnage,  and  every  stream  was  dyed  with  blood.  Darkness 
put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  still  the  mountaineers  were  unsubdued  :  but 
in  the  night  they  received  inlelligence  that  a  longer  continuance  of  the 
struggle  would  be  unavailing.  The  inhabitants  of  Uri  and  Underwalden 
had  been  driven  into  their  valleys,  a  French  corps  was  rapidly  advancing 
in  the  rear  of  Moi^arten,  and  Safgans  and  Glarus  had  submitted  to  the 
invaders.  Slowly  and  reluctantly  tho  men  of  Schwytz  were  brought  to 
yield  to  the  inexorable  necessity  ;  they  submitted  to  the  persuasion  of 
Reding,  and  agreed  to  a  convention,  by  which  they  were  to  accept  the 
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Constitution  and  be  allowed  the  use  of  iheir  arms,  the  enjoyment  of  their 
religion  and  property  ;  and,  on  Uie  other  hand,  ihe  French  troops  were  to 
withdraw  from  ihe  frontier.  The  Other  small  Oanions  followed  this  exam- 
ple, and  peace  waa  for  a  time  restored  to  that  pan  of  Swilzerland. 

The  period  that  followed  these  bloody  hostilities,  was  one  of  bitter  sufler- 
ing  and  humiliation  to  the  conquered  people.  Forty  thousand  men  lived 
upon  them  at  free  quarters ;  and  the  requisitions  for  the  pay,  clothing  and 
equipmenta  of  these  hard  task-maslers,  furnished  a  sad  contrast  to  the  itlu- 
aions  which  had  seduced  the  urban  population  from  their  allegiance.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  revolutionary  authorities — now  themselves  alive  to  the 
miseries  they  had  brought  on  their  country — protested  against  the  varioua 
Bpoliationsof  the  French  Directory  and  their  still  more  rapacious  commis. 
nooers:  they  were  merely  informed,  in  reply,  that  Switzerland  was  a  con- 

iuered  nation,  and  must  submit  to  the  lot  of  the  vanquished.  The  Swiss 
lirectors,  in  disgust  resigned  tht'ir  plaees ;  but  this  was  et^ually  unavailing; 
the  vacancies  were  supplied  by  more  subservient  Directors,  who  formed  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  France,  binding  Switzer- 
land to  furnish  a  contingent  of  troops  and  lo  submit  to  the  construction  of 
two  military  roads  through  the  Alps,  one  to  Italy  and  one  to  Swabia: 
conditions  far  worse  for  Switzerland  than  would  have  been  an  annexation 
□f  that  country  to  France  ;  since  they  imposed  on  the  fomicr  all  the  bur- 
dens and  dangers  of  war,  without  either  its  advantages  or  its  glories.  ' 
The  discontent  arising  from  all  these  grievances  was  fast  increaainp, ' 
when  the  impasition  of  the  oath  to  the  new  Constitution  brought  matiers  to 
A  crisis  in  the  small  Cantons  i  the  shepherds  of  Underwalden  unanimously 
declared  that  they  would  rather  perish  than  take  the  oath ;  and  they  wera 
joined  by  the  most  determined  men  of  Uri  and  Schwytz.  Immediately, 
■ixteen  thousand  French  troops  were  dispatched  to  quell  this  revolt — a 
force  so  overwhelming,  that  the  mountaineers  from  the  first  despaired  of 
■access ;  hut  they  resolved  to  yield  nothing,  and  die  in  defending  their 
rights.  In  their  despair,  they  neglected  both  discipline  and  method  ;  yet, 
tucb  was  the  force  of  their  native  valor,  three  thousand  shepherds  kept  bi 
bay  aiileen  thousand  of  the  bravest  troops  of  France.  Every  hedge,  tliickel 
and  cottage  was  obstinalely  defended  ;  the  dving  crawled  inlo  the  hottest 
of  the  fire ;  the  women  and  children  throw  themselves  on  the  enemy's 
bftymets  ;  but  heroism  and  devotion  were  equally  vain  against  such  des- 
perate odds.  Slowly  but  steadily  the  French  columns  gained  ground, 
and  their  progress  was  marked  by  the  flaming  houses  and  bleeding  corses 
of  the  inhabitants.  Near  the  close  of  the  action,  a  band  oftwp  hundred 
Schwytzers  arrived  on  the  field ;  they  were  too  late  and  too  fei^o  retrieve 
Ihe  battle,  but  they  perished  to  a  man  after  having  siain  twice  their  num- 
ber of  the  enemy.  Night  at  length  drew  a  veil  over  this  scene  of  horror, 
which  ended  in  the  total  subjugation  of  these  Cantons  to  the  stern  despotism 
of  Fr»nce. 

Such  tragical  events  were  lilile  calculated  to  induce  other  slates  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Swiss  in  leaguing  themselves  to  the  principles 
or  leaders  of  French  democracy.  The  Griaons  look  counsel  from  the 
disasters  of  their  brethren  in  the  Forest  Cantons,  and  invoked  the  aid 
trf  Austria,  who,  by  the  authority  of  former  treaties,  now  guaranteed  and 
Kcured  (heir  independence. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Slates  of  Italy  were  the  next  lo  be   attacked.     It 
had  long  been  an  avowed  object  of  French  Republican  ambitionj  to  revoi 
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lutionize  the  Roman  people,  and  plant  the  tricolor  flag  in  the  city  of 
Brutus:  and  fortune  at  length  favored  the  Directory  with  a  pretext  for 
accomplishing  this  design. 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  to  Napoleon,  had  been  appointed  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Rome ;  but  as  he  was  deemed  too  honorable  a  man  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  political  intrigue.  Generals  Duphol 
and  Sherlock  were  ordered  to  accompany  him.  The  French  embassy, 
under  their  direction,  soon  became  a  centre  of  revolutionary  action ;  and 
the  numerous  ardent  characters  with  which  the  Italian  cities  ever  abound, 
flocked  there  as  to  a  common  focus,  whence  the  next  great  explosion  of 
democratic  power  was  to  be  expected.  On  the  27th  of  December,  1797, 
a  crowd  assembled  in  Rome  and  moved  to  the  palace  of  the  French 
ambassador,  where  they  exclaimed,  **  Vive  la  Republique  Romaine !"  and 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  French  in  planting  the  tricolor  flag  on  the  Capitol. 
In  this  emergency,  the  papal  ministers  sent  a  regiment  of  dragoons  to 
prevent  a  sortie  of  the  revolutionists  from  the  ambassador's  palace ;  and 
these  troops  gave  notice  to  the  insurgents  that  their  orders  were  to  allow 
no  one  to  leave  the  place.  Upon  this,  Duphot,  indignant  at  being 
restrained  by  the  pontifical  forces,  drew  his  sword,  rushed  down  the 
staircase,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  fifly  armed 
Roman  democrats,  who  were  contending  with  the  dragoons  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace.  He  was  instantly  killed  by  a  volley  from  the  papal 
soldiers :  a  violent  scufile  ensued,  and  after  passing  several  hours  in  the 
greatest  alarm,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  with  his  suite,  retired  to  Florence. 

This  catastrophe,  however  obviously  occasioned  by  the  revolutionary 
schemes  which  were  on  foot  and  in  agitation  at  the  residence  of  the 
French  ambassador,  did  literally  take  place  within  the  precincts  of  his 
palace,  and  was  therefore  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  Direc- 
tory declared  war  against  Rome  with  a  promptness  that  showed  how 
eagerly  they  had  sought  the  quarrel,  and  Berthier  received  orders  to 
advance  instantly  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  dominions.  That  general,  at 
the  head  of  eighteen  thousand  veterans,  entered  Ancona  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1708,  where  he  completed  a  revolution  that  had  broken  out  a 
few  days  before,  secured  its  fortress,  crossed  the  Appenines,  and  on  the 
10th  of  February,  appeared  in  front  of  ihe  Eternal  City.  The  pope, 
(Pius  VI.,)  who  was  now  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  shut  himself  up 
in  the  Vatican,  and  spent  night  and  day  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  imploring 
protection  from  Heaven.  Berthier  might  easily  have  taken  possession 
of  Rome  at  once,  but  he  preferred  to  avail  himself  of  the  sorry  pretext 
of  resorting  to  that  step  only  when  the  inhabitants  invoked  his  aid ;  and 
he  encamped  without  the  walls  for  five  days,  while  the  revolutionists 
within  were  completing  their  preparations.  On  the  15th  of  February, 
all  was  arranged:  the  revolutionists,  in  open  revolt,  passed  through  the 
streets,  invited  the  French  to  enter,  and  Berthier  hoisted  the  flag  of  the 
Republic  over  the  walls  of  Rome. 

But  the  Directory  did  not  stop  at  the  mere  conquest  of  the  city.  They 
ordered  the  pope  to  retire  into  Tuscany,  dismiss  his  Swiss  guard,  supply 
their  place  with  French  soldiers,  and  dispossess  himself  of  his  temporal 
authority.  He  replied  with  the  firmness  of  a  martyr:  *<I  am  prepared 
for  every  kind  of  disgrace ;  but  as  supreme  pontifl*,  I  am  resolved  to  die 
in  the  exercise  of  all  my  powers.  You  may  employ  force ;  you  may 
become  masters  of  my  body,  but  not  of  my  soul.    Free  in  the  regioa 
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where  it  is  placed,  it  fears  neither  the  events  nor  the  suffhrings  of  this 
life.  I  stand  on  the  threshold  of  another  world,  where  T  shall  soon  be 
iheltered  from  the  violence  and  impiety  of  this."  Force  was,  neverthe- 
less, employed  by  the  French.  The  aged  pontiff  was  dragged  from  the 
altar  in  his  palace,  his  repositories  were  plundered,  the  very  rings  torn 
firom  his  fingers,  and  he  himself,  with  only  a  few  domestics  for  attendants, 
was  conveyed  into  Tuscany,  amid  the  brutal  jests  and  sacrilegious  songs 
of  the  French  dragoons.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  this  venerable 
man  was  still  more  disgraceful  to  the  Republic.  Fearful  that  his  virtues 
and  sufferings  might  produce  an  influence  in  Italy  unfavorable  to  the 
interests  of  France,  the  Directory  ordered  him  to  be  removed  to  L#eghom, 
In  March,  1799.  Afler  remaining  there  for  a  time,  he  was  compelled  to 
renew  his  journey,  was  conveyed  across  the  Appenines  and  the  Alps, 
exposed,  by  travelling  at  night,  to  the  cold  of  those  elevated  regions; 
and  he  at  length  reached  Valence,  where  he  expired  on  the  29th  of 
August,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age  and  the  twenty.fourth  of  his 
pontificate. 

But  long  before  the  pope  sunk  under  the  persecution  of  his  oppressors, 
Rome  experienced  the  bitter  fruits  of  republican  fraternization.  Imme- 
diately on  the  entrance  of  the  French  troops  into  the  city,  a  systematic 
Clage  was  commenced  that  surpassed  any  to  which  Rome  had  previously 
ui  subjected:  treasures  of  art  which  had  survived  the  Grothic  fire  and 
the  rapacity  of  Spanish  soldiers  in  a  past  age,  were  now  borne  off;  and 
although  the  bloodshed  was  much  less,  the  spoil  collected  was  incom^ 
pnimbly  greater  than  at  the  disastrous  sack  of  Rome  which  followed  the 
death  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon.  The  work  of  revolution  now  pro- 
oeeded  rapidly  in  the  Roman  states.  All  the  ancient  institutions  were 
■nbverted ;  the  executive  was  made  to  consist  of  five  consuls,  afler  the 
model  of  the  French  Directory;  heavy  contributions  and  forced  loans 
were  exacted  from  the  wealthier  classes;  the  legislative  power  was 
▼ested  in  two  Chambers  chosen  by  the  lowest  ranks,  and  the  state  was 
divided  into  eight  departmeiits. 

While  the  Roman  states  Jvere  thus  undergoing  fusion  in  the  revolu- 
tionary  crucible,  the  Constiflition  of  the  Cis-Alpine  Republic  disappeared 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  fona^.  The  endless  exactions  and  impositions 
of  the  Directory  soon  exhaustfl^the  resources  of  that  country,  and  forced 
the  inhabitants,  in  self-defence,  to  organize  a  conspiracy  for  throwing  off 
die  French  yoke.  This  plan  was  discovered,  the  existing  Constitution 
dissolved,  and  a  new  one  established  under  the  dictation  of  the  French 
embassador,  in  which  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  liberties  or  wishes  of 
tfaepeople. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  was  at  this  time  enduring  the  last  acts  of  humil- 
iation  from  the  hands  of  his  merciless  allies.  The  peace  which  this 
monarch  had  early  concluded  with  their  victorious  general,  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  had  discharged  his  engagements,  and  the  firm  support  that 
the  possession  of  his  fortresses  had  given  to  the  French  troops,  could  not 
MTS  him  from  spoliation.  Since  his  opening  the  gates  of  Italy  to  France 
bj  the  cession  of  the  Piedmontese  fortresses,  his  life  had  been  a  continual 
soene  of  mortification  and  disappointment.  His  territories  were  traversed 
in  every  direction  by  French  columns,  of  whose  approach  he  received  no 
BOtioe,  except  a  statement  of  the  supplies  they  required,  and  these  he  was 
eon^elled  to  furnish  gratuitously.    He  was  forced  to  banish  all  emi* 
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ffrants  from  his  dominions,  and  oppress  his  subjects  by  enormous  contri- 
butions for  the  use  of  his  insatiable  allies ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  his 
provinces  were  filled  with  revolutionary  clubs,  openly  patronized  by  the 
French  ambassador,  where  the  dismemberment  of  his  government  was 
daily  proposed.  In  due  time,  the  revolutionists  made  their  demonstration 
by  assembling  in  a  body,  eight  thousand  strong,  in  the  district  of  Cardoso. 
The  king's  troops  defeated  them  in  two  successive  engagements ;  but 
here  the  Directory  interfered ;  and,  on  the  ground  of  an  alleged  conspi- 
racy in  Piedmont,  pretended  to  have  been  organized  by  the  king  for  the 
massacre  of  the  French  troops,  they  insisted  on  his  surrendering  to  them 
the  invaluable  fortress  of  Turin.  He  was  forced  to  submit,  and  thus 
divested  himself  of  the  last  means  of  resistance.  His  guards  were  now 
dismissed,  and  French  soldiers  attended  him  on  all  occasions,  who,  under 
the  semblance  of  respect,  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  The 
government  was  then  remodeled;  French  ofRcers  were  appointed  to 
conduct  it ;  the  arsenals,  the  treasury,  and  all  remaining  fortresses  were 
seized  ;  and,  finally,  the  king  was  constrained  to  abdicate  his  continental 
authority,  and  take  refuge  in  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

The  French  intriguers  were  next  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Naples, 
where,  since  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  Berthier,  extensive  military 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the  protection  of  the  government.  The 
revolutionary  party  had  already  widely  disseminated  their  principles,  and 
excited  both  the  alarm  and  indignation  of  the  king,  when  news  was 
received  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  at  the  battle  of  the 
Nile.  No  words  can  describe  the  joy  to  which  this  event  gave  rise  in 
Naples ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Nelson  at  that  port  with  his  victorious 
fleet,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants  was  unbounded.  The  English 
admiral  was  received  with  more  than  regal  honors ;  the  king  and  queen 
went  out  to  meet  him  in  the  bay,  and  the  shores  were  thronged  by  the 
ardent  population  of  the  capital,  who  rent  the  air  with  reiterated  accla- 
mations. The  general  exultation  at  this  period  raised  the  courage  of  the 
Neapolitans  to  rashness  ;  and  although  they  took  the  precaution  of  nego- 
tiating with  Austria  for  support,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  could  not  be  induced  to  wait  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Emperor 
before  they  commenced  hostilities.  The  Aulic  Council,  indeed,  sent 
Gieneral  Mack  to  command  the  Neapolitan  forces  ;  but  this  proceeding, 
however  well  intended,  was  of  incalculable  injury  to  the  cause,  for 
Mack's  deplorable  ignorance  and  incapacity,  served  only  to  precipitate 
the  ruin  of  the  king. 

The  Directory,  in  the  belief  that  Naples  would  not  venture  to  take  the 
field,  until  the  Austrian  forces  were  ready  to  support  them,  had  as  yet 
given  no  orders  for  concentrating  their  own  troops,  who  were  scattered 
about  over  the  Roman  states  in  divisions  of  four  or  five  thousand  men : 
consequently,  the  first  operations  of  Mack  were  successful,  and  Cham- 
pionnet,  who  commanded  at  Rome,  was  compelled  to  evacuate  that  city, 
and  retire  upon  Temi.  But  the  Neapolitan  soldiers  were  so  inefficient 
and  ill-disciplined,  that  they  fell  into  confusion  from  the  mere  fatigue  of 
the  march ;  and,  on  their  advancing  beyond  Rome  to  follow  up  their  suc- 
cess, they  were  everywhere  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  prisoners,  baggage 
and  artillery.  In  one  instance,  a  body  of  four  thousand  men  laid  down 
their  arms  to  a  French  detachment  of  three  thousand  five  hundred,  on  an 
open  field.     Mack  now  speedily  retreated  with  his  scattered  forces  to  the 
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Neapolitan  frontier,  vigorously  pursued  by  Championnet :  within  seven- 
teen days  from  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  eighteen  thousand  French 
veterans  had  driven  before  them  forty  thousand  Neapolitans,  splendidly 
dreesed  and  abundantly  equipped,  but  destitute  of  the  qualities  which  are 
leouisite  to  success  in  war. 

The  terror  inspired  by  these  disasters  was  such,  that  the  court  of 
Naples  was  conceived  to  be  insecure  in  the  capital ;  and  in  tlie  night  of 
the  21st  of  December,  the  whole  royal  family  withdrew  on  board  of  Nel- 
■od's  fleet,  and  embarked  for  Sicily,  with  their  most  valuable  effects  and 
A  large  sum  in  specie  from  the  public  treasury.  The  inhabitants  were  in 
great  consternation  when  they  learned,  on  the  following  morning,  that 
Uie  royal  family  and  ministers  had  fled,  leaving  them  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  whole  power  of  France.  Nothing  could  be  expected 
from  citizens,  when  the  leaders  of  the  state  thus  deserted  their  posts  ;  and 
the  revolutionary  party,  being  now  uncontrolled,  openly  took  measures 
asainst  the  government,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  approaching  army 
of  invaders. 

Championnet,  meanwhile,  was  entering  the  Neapolitan  territories.  He 
finind  Mack  posted  in  a  strong  position  behind  the  Voltumus :  but  the 
native  troops  were  so  dispirited,  that  they  scarcely  awaited  the  onset  of 
the  French  before  they  retreated  in  every  direction,  and  Championnet 
advanced  almost  without  resistance  toward  Naples.  At  Capua,  he  met 
with  a  check  that  might  have  resulted  to  his  injury,  had  Mack  improved 
a  momentary  advantage ;  but  the  latter  general,  having  lost  confidence  in 
his  troops,  instead  of  striking  a  decisive  blow,  proposed  an  armistice ; 
agreeing  to  deliver  up  Capua,  Acerra  and  Benevento  to  the  French,  and 
|My  them  two  and  a  half  million  of  francs  within  fifleen  days.  Champi- 
amet  thus  escaped  from  a  dilemma  with  all  the  fruits  of  a  great  victory, 
and  moved  on  at  once  to  Naples. 

The  intelligence  of  this  armistice  reached  the  capital  before  the  French 
army  arrived  there,  and  it  excited  the  utmost  indignation  among  the 
lazzaroni.  These  men  flew  to  arms  with  great  unanimity,  and  deter- 
mined to  resist  both  the  payment  of  the  subsidy,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
invading  forces.  They  drew  the  artillery  from  the  arsenal,  threw  up 
intrenchmcnts  on  the  heights  commanding  the  approaches  to  the  city,  and 
barricaded  the  principal  streets.  For  three  days,  commencing  on  the 
Slst  of  January,  1799,  a  dreadful  combat  raged  around  the  walls.  The 
French  veterans  came  on,  column  after  column,  with  the  most  desperate 
bravery,  but  they  were  met  with  equal  resolution  by  the  defenders  of  the 
town,  and  no  material  advantage  had  yet  been  gained  by  either  party, 
when,  during  an  assault  on  one  of  the  gates,  Michel  le  Fou,  the  lazzaroni 
leader,  was  made  prisoner.  He  was  conducted  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  French  general,  where,  being  kindly  treated,  he  offered  to  mediate 
between  the  contending  parties.  This  at  once  terminated  the  combat. 
The  French  took  possession  of  the  city,  disarmed  the  lazzaroni,  appointed 
a  provisional  government  of  twenty-one  members,  and  styled  the  new 
democratic  state  the  Parthenopeian  Republic. 

Ireland  was  doomed  next  to  experience  the  turmoil  of  revolutionary  ex- 
plosion.  All  the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  failed  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  Irish  people  to  the  real  tendency  of  French  reform ;  nor  could  the 
soqierience  of  other  European  states  which  had  sought  the  aid  of  France 
in  establiahing  democratic  governments  within  their  dominions,  teach  tho 
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inhabitants  of  Ireland  the  danger  of  intriguing  with  the  emiasaries  of  tbe 
Directory.  The  greater  part  of  the  Catholics — who  constituted  three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants — leagued  themselves  together  for  establishing 
a  Republic  in  alliance  with  France;  for  the  severance  of  all  connectioo 
with  England,  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  reclaiming 
of  lands  confiscated  by  the  British  government  during  the  various  rebel- 
lions that  had  taken  place  in  Ireland  in  the  two  preceding  centuries. 

The  system  on  which  this  immense  insurrection  was  organized,  was 
one  of  the  most  simple  and  efficacious  that  ever  was 'devised.  Persons 
in  every  part  of  Ireland  were  sworn  into  an  association,  called  the  Society 
of  United  Irishmen,  the  real  objects  of  which  were  kept  a  profound  secret, 
while  the  ostensible  ones  were  best  calculated  to  allure  the  populace. 
Each  meeting  was  represented  by  five  persons  in  a  committee,  vested 
with  the  management  of  all  affairs.  From  every  committee,  a  deputy 
attended  a  superior  body;  one  or  two  deputies  from  these  composed  a 
county  committee ;  two  from  every  county  committee,  a  provincial  com- 
mittee ;  and  this  last  body  elected  by  ballot  five  persons  to  superintend 
the  whole  business  of  the  Union:  the  names  of  the  five  thus  appointed 
were  communicated  only  to  the  secretaries  of  the  provincial  committees, 
who  were  officially  intrusted  with  the  canvassing  of  the  votes.  Thus, 
though  their  power  was  unlimited,  their  agency  was  invisible,  and  some 
hundred  thousands  of  men  obeyed  the  dictates  of  an  unknown  authority. 
Liberation  from  tithes  and  dues  to  the  Protestant  clergy,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  were  the  principal  inducements  held  oat 
to  the  lower  classes;  while  Parliamentary  reform  was  the  ostensible 
motive  submitted  to  the  country  at  large,  that  being  best  calculated  to 
conceal  the  ultimate  design,  and  enlist  in  the  cause  the  greater  number 
of  the  respectable  classes. 

To  resist  this  formidable  combination,  another  society,  composed  of 
those  attached  to  the  British  government  and  Protestant  ascendency,  was 
formed  with  the  title  of  Orangemen.  The  same  vehement  zeal  and 
ardent  passion  which  have  always  distinguished  the  Irish  character, 
marked  the  efforts  of  the  rival  parties,  and  the  feuds  between  them  became 
universal.  Deeds  of  depredation,  rapine  and  murder  filled  the  land;  and 
it  was  sometimes  hard  to  say  whether  the  most  violent  acts  were  perpe- 
trated by  the  open  enemies  of  the  law,  or  by  its  unruly  defenders. 

The  British  government,  meantime,  were  not  at  all  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  danger.  They  had  received  only  some  vague  information 
of  the  existence  of^  a  seditious  confederacy,  at  the  moment  when  the  insur- 
rection was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  But  at ^ this  juncture,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Dutch  fleet  off  Camperdown  having  deprived  the  insurgents 
of  the  expected  aid  from  France,  by  destroying  the  means  of  transporting 
the  French  troops,  the  malcontents  became  desperate  and  commenced  the 
rebellion  without  any  concentrated  action.  They  maintained,  therefore, 
a  Vend6an  system  of  warfare  in  the  southern  counties,  and  compelled  all 
the  respectable  inhabitants  to  fly  to  the  towns  for  safety  from  massacre 
and  conflagration.  These  disorders  were  soon  repressed,  and  with  great 
severity,  by  the  British  regular  troops,  aided  by  forty  thousand  yeomanry 
of  the  country :  but  the  excesses  of  the  government  forces,  inseparable 
from  this  sort  of  strife,  excited  the  deepest  feeling  of  revenge  in  the  furious 
and  undisciplined  multitude. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1798,  Lord  Moira  made  an  eloquent  speech 
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in  the  British  Parliament  in  fayor  of  the  insui^ents ;  but  the  period  for 
aocx>inmodation  was  past.  On  the  same  day,  the  Irish  committees  came 
to  a  formal  resolution  to  regard  no  offers  from  either  house  of  Parliament, 
and  agree  to  no  terms  but  a  total  separation  from  Great  Britain.  Although 
the  designs  of  the  insurgents  were  now  revealed,  the  names  of  the  leaders 
were  unknown,  till  at  length,  one  of  the  chiefs  having  betrayed  this  in- 
formation, fourteen  of  the  principal  individuals  were  arrested  at  Dublin. 
The  conspirators  were  thus  deprived  of  their  most  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent leaders ;  but  the  rebellion  nevertheless  broke  out  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  on  the  23rd  of  May.  A  great  number  of  isolated  combats 
took  place,  and  two  or  three  pitched  battles  occurred,  between  the  rebels 
and  the  regular  troops,  which  were  accompanied  and  followed  by  a  thou- 
Mmd  acts  of  ferocious  cruelty ;  but  in  the  event,  the  discipline  and  skill 
of  the  government  soldiers  prevailed,  and  by  the  end  of  July  the  insurgents 
were  entirely  subdued,  excepting  a  few  scattered  bands  in  the  mountains 
of  Wicklow  and  Wexford. 

So  unbounded  was  the  arrogance,  and  so  reckless  the  policy,  of  the 
French  government  at  this  time,  they  nearly  involved  themselves  in  a 
war  with  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  a  country  where  demo- 
omtic  institutions  prevailed  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  where  gratitude  to 
France  was  unbounded  for  services  rendered  during  the  American  war 
with  Great  Britain. 

The  origin  of  the  difficulty  was  a  decree  of  the  Directory,  issued  in 
January,  1798,  ordering  that  all  ships  having  for  their  cargoes,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  Elnglish  merchandise,  should  be  lawful  prize,  whoever  was  the 
pioprietor  of  such  merchandise,  which  should  be  held  contraband  from 
the  single  fact  of  its  coming  from  England  or  from  any  of  its  colonies ; 
that  the  harbors  of  France  should  be  shut  against  all  vessels  which  had 
■0  much  as  touched  at  an  English  harbor,  and  that  neutral  sailors  found 
OD  board  of  English  vessels  should  be  put  to  death.  This  barbarous 
deoree  immediately  brought  France  into  collision  with  the  United  States, 
as  the  ships  of  the  latter  country  were  at  that  period  the  great  neutral 
earners  of  the  world.  Letters  of  marque  were  issued  by  the  Directory, 
and  an  immense  number  of  American  vessels  which  had  touched  at  Eng. 
liih  ports,  were  brought  into  France.  The  American  government  sent 
envoys  to  Paris  to  remonstrate  against  these  proceedings:  they  were 
however  denied  an  audience  with  Uie  Directory,  but  permitted  to  remain 
in  Paris,  and  addressed  by  Talleyrand  and  his  inferior  agents.  It  was 
then  intimated  to  the  envoys  that  the  intention  of  the  Directory  when  re- 
fusing to  receive  them  in  a  public,  and  yet  permitting  them  to  remain  in 
A  private  capacity,  was  to  lay  the  United  States  under  a  contribution  of 
five  millions  of  dollars  as  a  loan  to  the  French  government,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifly  thousand  dollars  for  the  private  use  of  the  Directors.  This 
diagraceful  proposal  was  urged  on  the  envoys,  not  only  by  the  subaltern 
agents,  but  by  Talleyrand  himself,  who  openly  avowed  that  nothing  could 
be  done  at  Paris  without  money.  These  terms  were  indignantly  rejected ; 
the  envoys  left  Paris ;  letters  of  marque  were  issued  by  the  American 
President ;  all  commercial  intercourse  with  France  was  suspended ; 
Washington  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States; 
the  treaties  with  France  were  declared  to  be  at  an  end ;  and  every  pre- 
paration was  made  to  sustain  the  national  independence. 

The  Hanae  Towns  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  exactions 
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ct  the  Directory.  Their  distance  from  the  scene  of  contest ;  their  neii^ 
tralitj,  so  favorable  to  the  commerce  of  the  Republic;  the  protection 
openly  afforded  them  by  Prussia,  could  not  save  them  from  French  rapa- 
city. Their  ships,  bearing  a  neutral  flag,  were  daily  captured  by  the 
French  cruisers ;  and  they  at  length  purchased  a  license  to  navigate  the 
high  seas  by  secretly  paying  near  four  millions  of  francs  to  the  Repuh- 
lican  rulers. 

So  long  as  the  European  states  retained  the  slightest  hope  of  maintaining 
their  independence,  these  incessant  usurpations  of  the  French  government 
could  not  fail  to  bring  about  a  renewal  of  the  war.  France  had  made 
more  rapid  strides  toward  universal  dominion  during  one  year  of  pacific 
encroachment,  than  in  the  six  preceding  years  of  hostility.  The  continu- 
ance  of  amicable  relations  was  favorable  to  the  secret  propagation  of  the 
revolutionary  mania ;  and,  without  the  shock  of  war,  the  independence  of 
the  nations  was  silently  melting  away  before  the  insidious  but  incessant 
efforts  of  democratic  ambition.  These  considerations,  strongly  excited 
by  the  infamous  subjugation  of  Switzerland  and  of  the  Papal  States,  led 
to  a  general  feeling  throughout  all  the  European  monarchies  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  coalition  to  resist  the  farther  encroachments  of  France.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  evinced  his  readiness  to  join  in  such  a  confederacy  ; 
while  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  meeting  numberless  difficulties  in  adjusting 
with  the  French  government  the  details  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio^ 
virtually  dissolved  that  compact  by  certain  military  preparations,  which 
were  considered  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  France. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

CAMPAIGN   OF   1799. 

Although  Austria  was,  to  outward  appearance,  at  peace  with  France 
after  the  armistice  of  Leoben,  she  had  been  indefatigable  in  her  exertions, 
since  that  event,  to  prepare  for  a  renewal  of  the  war.  Her  army  was 
raised  to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  supported  by  an  immense 
train  of  artillery,  all  admirably  equipped  and  ready  to  take  the  field. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  embarked  warmly  in  the  cause,  and  ordered 
a  Muscovite  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  to  begin  its  march  from  Poland 
toward  the  north  of  Italy ;  he  also  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  with  Great  Britain,  engaging  to  furnish  an  auxiliary 
force  of  forty-five  thousand  men,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Britian 
forces  in  the  north  of  Grermany ;  and  England,  on  her  part,  agreed  to 
advance  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  the 
Emperor,  and  pay,  besides,  a  monthly  subsidy  of  seventy-five  thousand 
pounds.  Paul  at  the  same  time  gave  an  asylum  to  Louis  XVIII.  in  the 
capital  of  Courland,  and  entertained  with  munificence  the  French  emi- 
grants who  sought  refuge  in  his  dominions.  But  all  his  efforts  failed  to 
induce  PruMia  to  swerve  from  her  neutrality :  she  stood  by  as  an  uncon- 
cerned spectator  of  a  strife  in  which  her  own  independence  was  at  stakOf 
when  her  army,  now  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  strong,  might  have 
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interfered  with  decisive  effect.  She  was  rewarded  fi>r  her  forbearance  bjr 
the  battle  of  Jena. 

Great  Britain  also  exerted  herself  fi>r  the  approaching  contest.  To 
meet  the  increased  expenses  which  the  treaty  with  Russia  and  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  were  likely  to  occasion,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  tax  hitherto 
unknown  in  Britain,  and  now  designated  the  Income  Tax.  It  was  thua 
ffraduated :  all  incomes  of  less  than  sixty  pounds  a  year  were  exempt  from 
Uie  impost ;  those  of  less  than  one  hundred  and  five  pounds  paid  a  tax  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  and  those  over  two  hundred  pounds,  ten  per  cent. 
The  intention  of  this  tax  was  to  require  from  each  person  a  contribution 
to  the  wants  of  the  state  in  exact  proportion  to  his  ability ;  an  admirable 
theory,  and,  if  carried  fully  into  efiect,  would  have  gone  far  toward  re- 
lieving the  financial  embarrassments  consequent  on  the  war.  The  land 
forces  of  Great  Britain  were  this  year  raised  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  thousand  men,  the  sea  force  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  were  embodied  in  the  militia. 

The  forces  of  the  Republic  were  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  allies 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  Their  numbers  were  reduced  by  dis- 
charges and  desertions  to  an  unprecedented  extent ;  their  choicest  troops 
were  exiled  in  Egypt ;  and  the  ofiicers  of  the  armies  in  the  conquered 
provinces,  were  so  much  more  intent  on  political  intrigues  and  rapine  than 
oo  the  proper  discipline  and  regulation  of  the  soldiers,  that  their  efiective 
strength  was  much  impaired.  Nevertheless,  the  French  commenced  hos- 
tilities in  the  Grisons  with  considerable  success ;  and  in  a  series  of  actions 
in  this  quarter,  during  the  month  of  March,  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  two  great  valleys  of  the  Tyrol,  the  Inn  and  the 
Adige.  Massena  and  Oudinot  then  advanced  to  Feldkirch,  a  fortress 
situated  on  a  rocky  eminence  and  commanding  the  principal  passage  from 
the  Vorarlberg  into  the  Tyrol :  but  here  they  met  with  a  serious  repulsCy 
and  retreated  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  men. 

In  the  mean  time,  Jourdan  opened  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  which 
river  he  crossed  at  Kehl,  and  marched  thence  toward  the  Black  Forest ; 
but  learning  that  the  Archduke  was  approaching  with  superior  forces,  he 
moved  to  a  strong  position  between  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  Danube. 
The  Austrians  commenced  the  attack  on  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Re- 
publicans at  Ostrach,  and  were  for  a  time  bravely  resisted  ;  but  at  length 
the  French  left  wing,  under  St.  Cyr,  having  been  outflanked  at  Mengen, 
Jourdan  was  forced  to  retreat  with  his  whole  army  to  Stockach.  At  this 
place,  all  the  roads  to  Swabia,  Switzerland  and  the  valley  of  the  Neckar 
unite,  and  Jourdan  here  made  a  stand,  because  by  further  retreat  he  would 
have  abandoned  his  communications  with  Massena  and  the  Grisons.  The 
Archduke  followed  closely  the  retiring  columns  of  the  French,  and  was 
making  his  dispositions  to  attack,  when  Jourdan  resolved  to  anticipate  him 
in  that  movement.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  26th  or  March, 
all  the  French  columns  were  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  left  wing,  under 
St.  Cyr  and  Soult,  was  soon  engaged  with  the  Austrian  right  at  Liptingen. 
This  attack,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians,  was 
successful ;  and  as  their  right  was  turned,  the  victory  seemed  to  be  decided 
in  favor  of  the  French.  But  the  Archduke  hastened  to  the  scene  of  danger 
with  twelve  squadrons  of  cuirassiers  and  six  battalions  of  grenadiers,  who 
soon  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  battle  now  raged  along  the 
whole  line,  each  party  oontesting  its  ground  with  the  greatest  braveij  i 
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but  the  Austrians  at  length  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  French  left  wing 
80  entirely  from  the  main  body,  that  St.  Cyr  was  forced  to  retreat  across 
the  Danube,  and  trust  to  his  own  resources  for  escape  in  a  hostile  country. 
The  French  centre  and  right  had  hitherto  maintained  their  position ;  but 
after  St.  Cyr's  discomfiture,  they  fell  back  toward  the  Black  Forest. 
Jourdan  was  so  much  disconcerted  by  the  result  of  this  action,  that,  after 
reaching  the  defiles  of  the  Forest,  he  surrendered  the  command  of  the 
army  temporarily  to  Emouf,  chief  of  the  stafiT,  and  set  out  for  Paris  to 
inform  the  Directory  of  the  condition  of  the  troops. 

The  Austrians  had  now  an  opportunity  to  overwhelm  the  French  army 
on  its  retreat,  and  the  Archduke  burned  with  impatience  to  crush  the 
invaders  by  a  decisive  blow ;  but  he  was  restrained  by  the  injudicious 
measures  of  the  Aulic  Council,  who  forbade  his  advance  toward  the  Rhine 
until  Switzerland  was  cleared  of  the  enemy.  He  was  therefore  compelled 
to  put  his  army  into  cantonments  between  Engen  and  Wahlweis,  and  the 
French  leisurely  effected  their  retreat  through  the  Black  Forest. 

While  these  operations  were  in  progress  north  of  the  Alps,  events 
equally  important  were  taking  place  in  Italy,  where  Scherer  had  been 
placed  in  command  of  the  French  army.  This  ofRcer  had  gained  some 
distinction  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  in  the  campaign  of  1795,  but  he 
was  unknown  to  the  Italian  army,  and  possessed  the  confidence  neither 
of  his  officers  nor  soldiers.  His  first  movement  was  upon  the  Austrian 
camp  at  Pastrengo,  where  his  left  wing  and  centre  were  victorious,  but 
his  right  suffered  so  severely  from  the  Austrians  under  General  Kray, 
that  the  advantages  of  the  battle  were  nearly  divided  between  the  two 
armies.  This  occurred  on  the  26th  of  March.  On  the  30th,  Scherer 
resolved  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Adige  and  push  on  to  Verona ;  and 
he  ordered  Serrurier  with  seven  thousand  men  to  cross  at  Polo,  which 
that  general  accordingly  did,  and  advanced  boldly  on  the  high  road  lead- 
ing to  Trent :  but  he  was  attacked  by  Kray,  and  defeated  with  a  loss  in 
killed  and  prisoners  of  nearly  three  thousand  men.  Notwithstanding  this 
check,  Scherer  persisted  in  his  design  on  Verona,  and  concentrated  his 
army  near  Magnano,  where  Kray  attacked  him  on  the  5th  of  April.  The 
French  forces  amounted  to  forty-one  thousand  men,  and  the  Austrians  to 
forty-five  thousand.  For  several  hours  victory  inclined  to  the  Republican 
standard,  and  the  Imperialists  were  gradually  losing  ground,  when  Kray 
brought  up  a  large  reserve  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  who  soon  drove  the 
French  from  the  field.  Scherer  retreated  behind  the  Tartaro,  carrying 
with  him  two  thousand  prisoners  and  several  pieces  of  cannon  taken  early 
in  the  action ;  but  his  own  loss  was  four  thousand  killed  and  wounded, 
four  thousand  prisoners,  seven  standards,  eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  forty 
oaissons,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists. 

The  Republicans  were  thrown  into  the  deepest  dejection  by  this  defeat: 
they  retired  on  the  day  following  behind  the  Mincio ;  and  Scherer,  not 
feeling  himself  in  security  even  there,  continued  his  retreat  across  the 
Oglio  and  the  Adda.  This  retrograde  movement  was  performed  in  such 
haste  and  confusion  that  the  troops  loudly  complained  of  their  commander's 
incapacity,  and  demanded  his  removal.  Their  discontent,  and  that  of  all 
France,  was  further  augmented  by  intelliizence  of  the  capitulation  of 
Corfu,  which  surrendered  to  the  combined  forces  of  Turkey  and  Rus^ 
on  the  8rd  of  March. 

Missnnn,  who  after  Jourdan's  withdrawal  was  intrusted  with  the 
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flMmd  of  the  French  forces  both  on  the  Rhine  and  in  the  Alps,  now  found 
UiDself  under  the  necessity  of  taking  a  defensive  position  in  the  Grisons, 
M  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Italy  threatened  to  bring  Kray's  victorious 
dhriflions  on  his  flank.  He  therefore  intrenched  himself  on  the  line  of  the 
Ununat  and  Linth^  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Zurich. 

The  Archduke  resumed  the  oflensive  by  a  general  attack  on  Massena's 
whole  line,  on  the  14th  of  May,  which  was  so  far  successful  that  Massena, 
after  sustaining  a  loss  of  near  five  thousand  men  in  prisoners  alone,  was 
forced  to  retreat  from  the  Grisons  and  collect  his  whole  force  around 
Zurich.  The  Austrian  loss  in  this  movement  was  only  seventy-one  men ; 
an  extraordinary  but  well-authenticated  proof  of  the  advantage  of  offensive 
operations  in  mountain  warfare,  and  of  the  great  disasters  to  which  the 
beet  troops  are  subjected  by  being  exposed,  when  acting  on  the  defensive, 
to  die  loss  of  their  communications  by  having  their  positions  turned. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  and  by  the  near  approach  of  the  Russian 
army,  the  Archduke  issued  a  proclamation  exhorting  the  Swiss  to  take  up 
arms  against  their  oppressors  and  cooperate  with  him  in  driving  them  to 
tfaeir  own  frontier.  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  a  concentration  of  all 
hb  forces,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  attack  on  Massena.    The  latter 

ff9ral,  anxious  to  prevent  a  junction  between  Hotze  and  the  Archduke, 
his  intrenchments  and  attacked  the  Imperialists'  advanced  guard  at 
Stein.  An  indecisive  action  ensued,  which,  though  resulting  in  favor  of 
llie  French,  did  not  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Austrian  forces ;  and  the 
Mlowlng  day,  the  Archduke  retaliated  on  the  French  columns  and  drove 
llieni  back  to  their  intrenchments.  This  repulse  of  the  French  centre  was 
Mlowed  by  a  defeat  of  their  right  wing  under  Lecourbe ;  who,  being  as- 
auled  by  a  detachment  of  ten  thousand  men  from  Suwarrow's  army,  was 
ftroed  to  abandon  the  heights  of  St.  Gothard.  The  Archduke  now  resolved 
to  attack  Massena  in  his  almost  impregnable  position  at  Zurich  ;  and,  hav- 
ing drawn  together  the  principal  part  of  his  forces,  pushed  them  forward 
to  die  French  lines  on  the  5th  of  June.  A  desperate  battle  took  place, 
bat  Massena  maintained  his  ground  against  the  utmost  impetuosity  of  the 
Austrian  assault,  and  the  Archduke  was  at  length  compelled  to  retire  with 
a  loss  of  three  thousand  men.  He  was  not,  however,  discouraged  by  this 
fiilure ;  and  afler  one  day's  repose,  made  his  dispositions  to  renew  the 
attack :  but  Massena,  apprehensive  of  the  result,  retreated  during  the  night 
to  Mount  Albis,  leaving  behind  him  one  hundred  and  fif^y  pieces  of  can- 
UMi  and  an  immense  quantity  of  warlike  stores. 

A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Ma^nano,  Suwarrow,  with  his  Russian 
veterans,  joined  the  Austrian  army,  which  was  still  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mincio ;  and  the  command  of  the  whole  devolved  on  the  Russian 
field-marshal.  Suwarrow's  favorite  weapon  was  the  bayonet ;  his  system 
of  war,  incessant  and  vigorous  attack ;  and  the  temper  of  hi-*  mind,  as  well 
as  the  general  character  of  his  tactics,  was  aptly  illustraied  by  his  first 
Older  to  Greneral  Chastelar,  chief  of  the  Austrian  staff.  That  ofRct  r  having 
proposed  to  reconnoitre  the  French  position,  Suwarrow  answered  hastily : 
**  Reconnoitre !  that  does  not  belong  to  my  system :  it  is  of  no  use  but  to 
the  timid,  and  to  inform  the  enemy  that  you  are  coming.  It  is  never  dif- 
ficult to  find  your  opponents  when  you  really  wish  to  find  them.  No ! 
Ponn  column ;  charge  bayonet ;  plunge  into  the  centre  of  tlie  enemy — that 
is  my  way  to  reconnoitre !" 

Moreau,  who  had  superseded  Scherer  in  the  command  of  the  French 
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wtUkjf  finding  his  forces  reduced  by  sickness  and  the  sword  to  twenty-eight 
thousand  combatants,  retired  toward  Milan,  leaving  a  large  quantity  of 
military  stores  and  reserved  artillery  parks  at  Cremona,  to  the  allies. 
Suwarrow  detached  twenty  thousand  men  under  Kray  to  besiege  Peschiera 
and  blockade  Mantua,  while  he,  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  pursued 
the  retreating  army  of  Moreau.  On  the  25th  of  April,  he  reached  the 
Adda,  and  prepared  to  force  a  passage  across  it.  Moreau  made  his  dis- 
positions to  oppose  the  passage  at  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  most  exposed 
part  of  the  river ;  but  while  his  attention  was  occupied  with  the  allied 
centre,  a  detachment  of  Austrians  under  General  Ott  succeeded  in  con- 
structing a  bridge  during  the  night  at  Trezzo,  and  passed  over  the  whole 
right  wing,  while  Wukassowich  surprised  the  passage  at  Brivio.  These 
movements  were  decisive.  Grenier's  division  was  driven  toward  Milan 
with  a  loss  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  Serrurier,  being  isolated 
by  Wukassowich,  and  at  length  entirely  surrounded  by  the  allies,  was 
forced  to  surrender  with  his  whole  corps,  seven  thousand  strong.  Su- 
warrow pressed  forward  to  Milan,  and  made  a  triumphal  entry  there  on 
the  29th  of  April ;  while  Moreau,  having  left  three  thousand  men  to  gar- 
rison the  citadel  of  Milan,  evacuated  the  town,  divided  the  remnant  of  his 
army  into  two  columns,  marched  with  one  to  Turin,  and  dispatched  the 
other,  under  Victor  and  Laboissiere,  toward  Alexandria,  to  occupy  the 
approaches  to  Grenoa. 

Suwarrow  was  now  master  of  all  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  at  the 
head  of  an  overwhelming  force  ;  but  he  did  not  evince  that  activity  in  fol- 
lowing  up  his  adversary  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  general 
vigor  of  his  character.  In  the  mean  time,  Kray  was  gaining  ground  in  the 
rear.  Orci,  Novi,  Peschiera  and  Pizzighitone  surrendered  to  his  arms, 
with  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty  gun-boats,  a  siege  equipage  and 
immense  stores  of  ammunition  and  provisions ;  which  acquisitions  enabled 
him  to  draw  closer  the  blockade  of  Mantua. 

At  length,  after  giving  himself  up  to  the  festivities  of  Milan  for  more 
than  a  week,  Suwarrow  left  four  thousand  men  to  blockade  the  citadel  of 
that  town,  and  set  out  for  Alexandria.  On  the  night  of  the  11th  of  May, 
one  of  his  divisions,  under  Rosenberg,  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  cross 
the  Po ;  and  on  the  day  following,  an  action  took  place  between  his  ad- 
vanced guard  under  Bagrathion  and  the  French  division  of  Victor,  near 
Alexandria ;  when  the  Republicans,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  were 
forced  to  retreat  under  shelter  of  the  cannon  of  Alexandria.  Moreau  now 
ordered  Victor  to  retire  to  Genoa,  while  he  himself  retreated  to  Turin ; 
whither  Suwarrow  eagerly  pursued  him.  On  the  27th  of  May,  Wukas- 
sowich, with  the  Russian  advanced  guard,  having  by  the  assistance  of  the 
inhabitants  surprised  one  of  the  gates,  the  allies  forced  their  way  into  the 
town  and  the  French  retreated  to  the  citadel,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors  two  hundred  and  sixty -one  pieces  of  cannon,  eighty  mortars,  sixty 
thousand  muskets,  and  all  the  ammunition  and  stores  which  had  been  ac- 
cumulating there  since  the  first  occupation  of  Italy  by  Napoleon.  On  the 
same  day,  Suwarrow  received  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  the  citadel 
of  Milan ;  an  event  which  enabled  the  besieging  force  of  that  fortress  to 
ioin  with  the  army  before  Mantua,  and  the  artillery  was  dispatched  to 
Tortona,  which  place  was  now  closely  invested.  After  the  capture  of 
Turin,  Moreau's  position  became  nearly  desperate  ;  but  by  constructing, 
with  herculean  labor,  a  practicable  road  across  the  Appenines,  he  at  lengUi 
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mftde  good  his  retreat  to  Loano,  where  he  effected  a  junotion  with  Victoria 
troops.  Thus,  in  less  than  three  months  from  the  opening  of  the  campaiffn 
on  the  Adige,  the  French  standards  were  driven  to  the  summit  of  the 
Alps ;  the  whole  plain  of  Lombardy,  excepting  a  few  of  its  fortresses,  was 
regained  ;  and  the  conquests  of  Napoleon  were  lost  to  France  in  less  time 
than  he  had  taken  to  achieve  them. 

The  afiairs  of  Naples  began  to  attract  attention  while  these  events  were 
yet  in  progress.  The  exactions  of  the  Directory,  the  desecration  of  the 
churches,  and  the  abolition  of  religious  festivals,  had  of  late  excited  in  the 
inhabitants  of  that  kingdom  the  most  lively  indignation  and  horror,  and 
insurrections  were  the  immediate  consequence.  At  this  juncture,  Mao« 
donald,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Republican  troops  at  Naples,  received 
orders,  on  the  7th  of  May,  to  evacuate  the  South  of  Italy  and  hasten  to 
the  support  of  Moreau,  in  Lombardy.  He  therefore  assembled  all  his 
disposable  forces,  and  set  ofi*  for  Rome  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men ; 
and  although  his  movement  was  a  signal  for  a  general  rising  on  the  part 
of  the^eapolitans,  and  his  march  was  harassed  by  their  attacks  at  every 
atep,  he  reached  that  city  on  the  16th,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Lucca  by 
the  end  of  the  month,  without  serious  loss. 

Macdonald  was  now  in  full  communication  with  Moreau,  and  as  their 
united  forces  amounted  to  thirty-seven  thousand  effective  troops,  they  de- 
termined to  resume  the  offensive,  relieve  Mantua  and  Tortona  in  the  first 
instance,  and  aAerward  compel  the  allies  to  evacuate  Lombardy.  The 
allied  troops  at  this  moment  in  Italy  exceeded  a  hundred  thousand  men, 
but  they  were  dispersed  over  a  large  surface,  and  not  more  than  eight-and. 
twenty  thousand  were  assembled  at  any  one  point ;  so  that  the  project  of 
the  Republican  generals  was  not  without  promise  of  success.  Macdonald 
therefore  pushed  on  to  Modena,  where  Hohenzollcm,  with  five  thousand 
Austrians,  was  in  command,  and  quickly  defeated  him  with  a  loss  of  fifteen 
hundred  men.  The  French  general  hastened  thence  to  Parma,  where 
Ott  was  stationed  with  six  thousand  troops :  and  he,  too,  was  compelled  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat. 

The  moment  that  Suwarrow  heard  of  Macdonald's  advance,  he  prepared 
to  meet  him  with  an  energy  befitting  the  emergency ;  and  by  his  great 
exertions  and  the  promptness  with  which  his  plans  of  combination  were 
carried  out,  no  less  than  thirty-six  thousand  troops  were  assembled  at 
Garofalo  on  the  15th  of  June.  Macdonald  nevertheless  pressed  forward, 
not  knowing  the  amount  of  the  allied  forces,  and  on  the  17th  crossed  the 
Trebbia  and  attacked  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Imperialists.  This  corps 
was  soon  driven  back  and  pursued  until  the  columns  of  the  main  body, 
under  Suwarrow,  came  up,  when  the  French  in  turn  gave  ground.  Vio- 
tor  brought  up  his  division  to  protect  the  retreat  of  the  Republicans,  who 
retired  in  good  order  until  the  Cossacks  charged  them  in  fiank ;  when,  in 
spite  of  the  discipline  of  the  troops  and  the  coolness  with  which  they  threw 
tnemselves  into  squares  to  resist  the  onset  of  these  children  of  the  desert, 
the  French  ranks  were  broken  and  a  great  part  of  their  division  out  to 
pieces.  A  column  of  allies  pursued  the  fugitives  across  the  Trebbia,  but 
they  were  repulsed  by  the  French  main  body;  and  here,  for  the  day,  the 
combat  terminated.  The  hostile  armies  bivouacked  that  night  on  the  same 
ground  which,  nineteen  hundred  years  before,  was  occupied  by  Hannibal 
and  the  Roman  legions.  The  battle  was  renewed  at  aix  o'clock  the  (olm 
lowing  rooming  between  the  troops  of  Bagrathion  and  the  French  left  under 
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Victor,  who  contested  the  ground  through  the  whole  day,  at  the  close  of 
which  Victor  was  driven  back  with  great  slaughter.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  the  action  became  general,  but  the  result  was  at  all  points  the  same* 
The  French  retired  with  loss  to  their  former  ground,  and  again  the  Trebbia 
formed  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  armies  for  the  night.  On 
the  19th  of  June,  the  sun  rose  for  the  third  time  on  this  scene  of  slaughter; 
and  at  ten  o'clock  the  whole  French  army,  divided  into  two  lines  presented 
itself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Suwarrow  gave  the  order  to  attack  ; 
but  at  the  same  moment,  he  saw  the  first  French  line  advance  and  throw 
themselves  into  the  stream.  Suwarrow  awaited  their  approach ;  and, 
after  a  murderous  strife,  the  Republicans  were  overwhelmed  and  driveD 
back  across  the  river  with  great  loss.  At  this  moment.  Prince  Liofa- 
tenstein  charged  the  second  line,  that  had  advanced  to  support  the  fixst, 
and  again  the  steady  valor  of  the  allies  prevailed.  The  French  wexB 
driven  back,  and  the  battle  was  at  an  end.  The  total  loss  on  each  side 
was  about  twelve  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded,  but  the  victory  re- 
mamed  with  the  allies,  as  they  had  constantly  defeated  the  French  aimtakOB 
and  finally  retained  possession  of  the  field.  Macdonald  retreated  towari 
the  Appenines  during  the  night  of  the  19th  of  June. 

Elarly  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  a  dispatch  from  Macdonald  to  Moreau 
was  intercepted,  designating  the  line  of  the  French  retreat ;  whereupon, 
Suwarrow  immediately  pushed  forward  in  pursuit.  Victor's  detachment 
in  the  rear  was  soon  overtaken,  broken,  and  the  greater  part  made 
prisoners.  The  Austrian  Greneral  Melas  advanced  to  Placentia,  where 
ne  made  prisoners  of  the  French  wounded,  five  thousand  in  number, 
including  four  generals:  and  at  length  Macdonald,  with  a  stragffling 
remnant  of  his  army,  reached  Parma,  and  proceeded  thence  slowly  to 
Grenoa ;  while  Suwarrow  retraced  his  steps,  to  press  with  renewed  vigor 
the  blockade  of  Mantua  and  Tortona.  He  soon  received  intelligence  of 
the  fall  of  the  citadel  of  Turin,  the  garrison  of  which  capitulated,  June 
20th,  on  condition  of  being  sent  back  to  France.  This  was  a  conquest 
of  great  importance,  as  it  relieved  the  besieging  force,  and  enabled  it  to 
join  the  main  army,  besides  putting  in  possession  of  the  allies  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  Piedmont,  with  six  hundred  and  eighteen  pieces 
of  cannon,  forty  thousand  muskets,  and  fi^y  thousand  quintals  of  powder. 

Mutual  exhaustion,  and  the  intervening  ridge  of  the  Appenines,  now 
compelled  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  more  than  a  month,  during  which 
time  both  parties  were  engaged  in  reorganizing  their  forces. 

The  retreat  of  Macdonald  from  Naples,  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  king's  taking  possession  of  his  throne,  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
Neapolitan  dominions  from  the  French  yoke,  which  was  accomplished 
with  the  assistance  of  the  British  and  Russian  fleets.  The  French  gar- 
risons of  the  several  fortresses  that  were  forced  to  surrender,  were  sent 
home  in  conformity  to  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation ;  but  the  insurgent 
Neapolitans,  who  acted  with  the  French  in  accomplishing  the  Revolution, 
were  handed  over  to  a  military  commission,  and  executed  without  meroy. 
A  part  of  these  executions  were  wholly  unjustifiable,  the  insurgents  hay- 
ing, in  some  instances,  been  expressly  included  in  the  capitulations,  and 
surrendered  on  condition  of  security  to  their  persons  and  property.  But 
on  the  arrival  of  the  king  and  his  court,  on  board  Nelson's  fleet,  these 
conditions  were  annulled,  as  not  having  received  the  royal  sanction,  and 
Nelson  himself  concurred  with  the  king  in  that  outrageous  defiakm* 
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These  victims,  accordingly,  suffered  death  with  the  rest ;  and  their  blood 
has  left  an  inefiaceable  stain  on  the  character  of  the  British  admiral  and 
the  Neapolitan  sovereign.  The  fate  of  Prince  Francis  Carraccioli  was 
equally  conspicuous  and  deplorable.  He  had  been  one  of  the  principal 
lexers  of  the  Revolution,  and,  afler  the  capitulation,  retired  to  the 
mountains,  where  he  was  betrayed  by  a  servant,  and  brought  on  board 
of  Nelson's  own  ship.  Here,  a  court-martial  was  summoned,  and  the 
old  man  was  condemned,  hung  at  the  yard-arm,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
The  blockade  of  Mantua,  which  had  been  maintained  with  rigor  during 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  was  now  changed  to  a  siege.  Trenches  were 
(^ned  on  the  14th  of  July ;  on  the  24th,  all  the  besiegers'  batteries  were 
brought  to  bear  on  the  outworks,  and  the  defences  of  the  fortress  rapidly 
sunk  before  the  storm  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  On  the 
80th  of  July,  the  garrison,  reduced  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
surrendered  on  condition  of  being  sent  back  to  France  and  not  serving 
again  until  regularly  exchanged.  The  fortress  of  Alexandria  had  already 
surrendered  to  the  allies  under  Count  Bellegarde,  and  Suwarrow,  on  thie 
2nd  of  August,  concentrated  his  forces  around  Coni  and  commenced  the 
siege  of  Tortona,  which  place  at  length  capitulated  on  the  11th  of  Sep. 
tember.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  French  army  under  Joubert, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  supersede  Moreau,  advanced  to  raise  the  siege 
of  the  latter  place.  His  movements  showed  that  he  was  ill-qualified  mr 
the  command  he  had  assumed,  as,  in  defiance  of  the  advice  of  his  officers, 
he  unnecessarily  exposed  himself  at  Novi,  in  a  disadvantageous  position, 
and  with  forces  inferior  to  the  allies.  He  was  not  long  in  discovering 
his  error,  but  it  was  too  late  to  repair  it,  for  Suwarrow  hastened  to  attack 
him  before  he  could  retreat.  The  action  was  commenced  by  Kray,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August ;  he  directed  his  move* 
ment  against  the  French  right,  and  was  followed  by  Bellegarde  and  Ott, 
who,  severally,  attacked  the  left  and  centre.  The  Republicans  resisted 
this  onset  with  great  bravery,  but  the  allies,  nevertheless,  were  gaining 
upon  them  on  the  left,  when  Joubert,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
wavering  line,  was  struck  down  by  a  musket-ball,  and  expired,  crying, 
"Forward,  my  brave  fellows!  forward!"  Moreau  immediately  took  the 
command,  and  repaired  the  confusion  that  followed  the  death  of  Joubert. 
For  four  successive  hours  the  French  stood  firm,  resisting  the  reiterated 
attacks  of  the  allies,  and  repelling  them  with  a  steady  slaughter,  that 
would  have  discouraged  a  less  resolute  commandm*  than  Suwarrow.  At 
length,  when  the  efibrts  of  both  armies  were  relaxing  from  fatigue,  Melas 
was  ordered  to  charge  with  the  allied  reserve  on  the  French  right.  This 
attack  decided  the  battle.  The  Republicans  were  speedily  thrown  into 
disorder  by  the  onset  of  fresh  troops ;  and,  although  for  a  time  Moreau 
kept  his  centre  steady,  to  protect  a  retreat  that  became  inevitable,  the 
impetuous  assaults  of  the  allies  soon  converted  the  retrograde  movement 
Into  a  rout :  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  disbanded  and  fled  in  tumult- 
uous confusion,  and  the  scattered  troops  at  length  rallied  at  Gavi,  only 
because  the  allies  were  too  much  exhausted  to  continue  the  pursuit. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  in  this  action  was  seven  thousand  killed  and 
wounded,  and  twelve  hundred  prisoners ;  and  that  of  the  French,  seven 
thousand  killed  and  wounded,  three  thousand  prisoners,  thirty-seven 

E'eces  of  cannon,  twenty-eight  caissons  and  four  standards.     After  the 
tttle,  Suwarrow,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  detached  Kray  to  the 
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with  twelve  thousand  men ;  and,  on  the  surrender  of  Tortona,  himself 
followed  the  same  route  with  seventeen  thousand ;  while  Moreau  retired 
into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Appenines. 

When  Zurich  surrendered  and  Massena  retreated  to  Mount  Albis^  the 
Archduke  established  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  on  the  hills  whioh 
separate  the  Glatt  from  the  Limmat,  and  placed  a  line  of  posts  alone  that 
river  and  the  Aar,  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  Republicans.  Each 
of  the  opposing  armies  in  Switzerland  numbered  about  seventy-five  thou- 
sand combatants,  and  both  were  waiting  for  reinforcements ;  but,  as  the 
auxiliaries  expected  by  the  Archduke  under  Korsakow  were  much  the 
more  important  in  strength,  Massena  resolved  to  assume  the  ofiensive 
before  that  officer  could  arrive.  At  the  time  that  the  French  commander 
was  making  preparations  for  this  purpose,  the  Aulic  Council  gave  him 
every  facility  for  success,  by  insanely  ordering  the  Archduke  to  depart 
with  his  veterans  for  the  Rhine ;  leaving  his  position  to  be  occupiea  by 
Korsakow's  Russians,  who  were  yet  unskilled  in  mountain  warfare  and 
unacquainted  with  French  tactics.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Archduke 
remonstrated  against  the  ruinous  policy  of  this  division  of  forces :  he  was 
ont  short  by  the  court  of  Vienna  with  the  direction  to  <<  execute  their  will, 
without  further  objections." 

The  result  of  these  movements  was  what  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Massena's  troops  commenced  their  march  on  the  14th  of  August,  and 
made  a  simultaneous  attack  on  several  points  of  the  allied  position,  in 
every  one  of  which  they  were  successful.  The  centre  was  forced  back 
almost  to  Zurich ;  the  Swiss  and  Imperialists  were  expelled  from  Schwytz; 
the  elevated  and  important  post  of  Wasen  was  taken ;  the  Grimsel  and 
the  Furca  were  evacuated :  in  short,  the  whole  left  wing  of  the  allies 
was  routed  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours,  with  the  loss  of  ten  pieces  of 
cannon,  four  thousand  prisoners,  two  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  and 
Stc  Gothard,  with  all  its  approaches  and  lateral  valleys,  was  taken  by 
the  French.  Korsakow  now  collected  his  forces  around  Zurich,  and 
dispatched  couriers  to  hasten  the  advance  of  Suwarrow,  who  was  coming 
to  his  aid.  Massena,  however,  resolved  to  follow  up  his  success  before 
the  Russian  field-marshal's  arrival.  On  the  24th  of  September,  he 
planned  two  attacks  on  Korsakow's  position;  one  a  feigned  attack  on 
Zurich  in  front,  and  while  drawing  the  attention  of  the  allies  to  this 
point,  he  purposed  to  cross  the  river  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  farther 
down,  where  it  was  slightly  defended,  and,  by  turning  the  allied  centre, 
make  a  simultaneous  assault  in  both  front  and  rear.  This  plan  was 
executed  with  great  precision  and  ability.  While  the  Russian  com- 
mander was  steadily  resisting  the  feigned  attack  in  front,  and  congratu- 
lating  himself  on  an  easy  victory  when  he  should  move  forward  to  secure 
it,  he  was  alarmed,  and  presently  his  whole  army  was  thrown  into 
confusion,  by  the  French  demonstration  in  his  rear.  The  approach  of 
jight  terminated  the  contest  for  the  moment,  and  Massena,  fully  aware 
of  his  advantage,  summoned  the  Russian  general  to  surrender:  but 
Korsakow,  who  had  formed  the  desperate  resolution  of  cutting  his  way 
through  the  enemy's  line,  sent  no  answer  to  the  proposal. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  28th  of  Sept'r,  the  allies  issued  from  their  in- 
trenchments,  and  attacked  the  French  divisions  on  the  road  to  Winterthur. 
The  French  made  an  obstinate  resistance  ;  but  the  allied  troops,  fighting 
with  the  courage  of  despair,  were  invincible,  and  soon  opened  a  passage 
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fxr  retreat.  Unfertunately,  Korsakow,  in  arranging  bis  column  had,  in 
defiance  alike  of  common  sense  and  military  rule,  placed  his  infantry  in 
front,  his  cavalry  in  the  centre,  and  his  artillery  and  equipages  in  the  rear. 
He  eflfected  a  retreat  with  the  infantry  and  cavalry  ;  but  his  whole  ar- 
tQlery  was  lost,  and  Zurich,  thus  abandoned,  speedily  surrendered  to 
die  Republican  arms.  Korsakow 's  total  loss  was  eight  thousand  killed 
and  wounded,  and  five  thousand  prisoners.  Soult,  on  the  same  day,  made 
a  successful  attack  on  the  right  wing  of  the  allies,  under  Hotze,  in  which 
the  latter  ofiicer  was  slain,  and  his  division  driven  across  the  Rhine,  with 
a  loss  of  three  thousand  prisoners  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon. 

Suwarrow,  in  the  mean  time,  was  pressing  forward  to  the  assistance  of 
Korsakow.  On  the  21st  of  September,  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, crested  by  St.  Grothard,  where  General  Gudin  was  strongly  posted 
with  four  thousand  Republican  troops.  The  Russians  pushed  bravely  up 
the  steep  zigzag  ascent,  but  were  arrested  by  the  incessant  fire  of  the 
diarp-shooters,  who,  posted  behind  rocks  and  trees,  caused  every  shot  to 
tell  on  the  dense  mai^  of  their  opponents,  while,  in  return,  the  Russians 
oould  make  no  impression  on  the  scattered  and  invisible  enemy.  Irritated 
by  these  obstacles,  the  old  marshal  advanced  to  the  front  of  his  column, 
laid  himself  down  in  a  ditch,  and  declared  his  resolution  "to  be  buried  on 
die  ground  where  his  children  had  retreated  for  the  first  time."     This 

ral  was  irresistible.  The  Russians  renewed  their  march,  sustained 
fire  of  the  French  without  flinching,  and  carried  the  summit  of  St. 
GoChard  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Lecourbe,  who  was  stationed  beyond 
diia  pass  with  the  French  reserve,  now  found  his  position  turned  and  had 
no  alternative  but  a  retreat.  He  therefore,  during  the  night,  threw  his 
artillery  into  the  Reuss,  and  retired  down  the  valley  of  Schollenen,  de- 
■tioying  the  Devil's  Bridge  to  secure  his  rear.  Suwarrow  followed  close 
iqxm  his  steps,  renewed  the  bridge  under  a  storm  of  artillery  and  musketry, 
and  formed  a  junction  with  Aufienberg  at  Wasen.  When  the  Russian 
oommander  arrived  at  Altdorf,  however,  he  learned  the  news  of  Korsa- 
kow's  defeat ;  and  as,  by  Massena's  advance,  his  own  line  of  march  was 
interrupted,  he  was  forced  to  turn  and  attempt  a  junction  with  the  Austrians 
by  passing  through  the  terrible  defile  of  Shachenthal.  No  words  can  do 
justice  to  the  difficulties  and  perils  braved  by  the  Russians  in  this  retro- 
ffrade  movement.  They  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  artillery  and 
baggage,  and  march  in  a  single  file  up  rocky  paths,  almost  inaccessible 
to  the  chamois-hunter.  The  passage  was  at  length  achieved  with  great 
loss,  and  Suwarrow  arrived  at  Mutten,  where,  in  conformity  to  the  plan 
of  his  march,  he  was  to  have  met  two  Austrian  corps.  But  the  disasters 
of  Korsakow  had  deranged  all  the  combinations  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  and  the  brave  Russian  chief  found  himself  in  an  isolated  position, 
wittiout  artillery  and  baggage,  and  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  force. 
He  immediately  called  a  council  of  war,  and,  following  the  dictates  of  his 
own  impetuous  courage,  proposed  to  advance  on  Schwytz  in  the  rear  of 
the  French  position  at  Zurich :  but  this  rash  project  was  overruled  by 
his  more  prudent  officers,  who  at  length,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
persuaded  the  veteran  conqueror  to  change  his  plans,  and,  for  tlie  first 
time  in  his  life,  to  order  a  retreat. 

Preceded  by  the  Austrian  division  of  Aufienberg,  the  Russians  now 
asoended  Mont  Braeel,  driving  before  them  the  detachments  of  Molitor, 
mho  disputed  every  root  of  ground,  and  finally  took  post  at  Naefels,  where 
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.  he  resolutely  withstood  the  Russian  advance,  and  resisted  all  attempts  to 
dblodge  him.  Suwarrow,  being  thus  foiled,  changed  his  line  of  retreat  and 
•  moved  toward  the  Grisons  by  Engi,  Matt,  and  the  valley  of  Semst.  Thb 
route  offered  difficulties  even  greater  than  were  encountered  in  the  defile 
of  Shachenthal,  for  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  perils  of  the  way,  a  fall  of 
mow  had  just  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  path  over  the  mountains.  No 
cottages  were  to  be  found  in  these  dreary  and  sterile  wastes ;  not  even  trees 
were  there  to  light  up  the  cheerful  fires  of  the  bivouac :  vast  gray  rocks, 
rising  at  intervals  above  the  snow,  alone  broke  the  mournful  uniformity  of 
the  scene  ;  and  under  their  shelter,  or  on  the  open  surface  of  the  mountain, 
the  soldiers  were  forced  to  lie  down  and  pass  a  long  autumnal  night.  But 
nothing  could  overcome  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Russians.  They 
struggled  on  through  hardships  that  would  have  daunted  any  other  soldiers, 
and  at  length  the  straggling  army  was  rallied  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
and  head-quarters  were  established  at  Ilantz,  on  the  10th  of  October. 

In  the  mean  time,  Korsakow  having  reorganized  his  army,  halted  at 
Busingen,  and  turned  successfully  on  his  pursuers:  and  the  Archduke, 
who  since  his  joining  the  army  of  the  Rhine  had,  by  a  brilliant  catqt  de 
main,  taken  possession  of  Manheim,  moved  forward  from  that  place  to 
support  the  Russian  corps. 

This  succession  of  disasters  at  the  close  of  a  campaign  that  had  opened 
80  brilliantly,  led  to  an  unfortunate  jealousy  between  the  Austrians  and 
Russians.  Each  party  laid  on  the  other  the  blame  of  its  defeats,  and 
severe  recriminations  followed.  While  they  were  in  this  state  of  mind, 
Suwarrow  proposed  to  the  Archduke  a  renewal  of  ofiensive  operations 
against  the  French  lines,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thur ;  to  which  the  Arch, 
duke  with  reason  objected,  as  an  unnecessary  exposure  of  their  troops,  but 
recommended  a  joint  movement  in  Switzerland.  The  old  marshal,  irri. 
tated  at  the  disapproval  of  his  plan  by  a  younger  officer,  and  soured  by 
hb  late  discomfiture,  replied  in  angry  terms,  that  his  troops  were  not 
adapted  to  any  further  operation  in  the  mountains  ;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  needed  repose.  And  he  immediately  moved  them  to  winter- 
quarters  in  Bavaria.  This  event  was,  in  due  time,  followed  by  a  rupture 
between  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  in  this  year,  a  special  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the  Stadtholder 
in  Holland,  and  terminating  the  revolutionary  tyranny  under  which  that 
country  had  for  some  time  groaned.  Russia  agreed  to  furnish  seventeen 
thousand  men  for  the  expedition,  and  England,  in  addition  to  sending  thir- 
teen  thousand  troops  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Russians,  was  to  pay 
forty. four  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  month,  for  the  support  of  their  allies, 
and  sustain  the  joint  operation  of  these  land  forces,  by  the  cooperation  of 
her  navy.  The  landing  of  the  British  troops  on  the  coast  of  Holland, was 
accomplished  on  the  27lh  of  August,  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  ships  ; 
and  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  commanded  the  army,  immediately  took 
possession  of  the  fort  of  the  Helder.  The  British  squadron  then  entered 
the  Texel  and  summoned  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  Admiral  Story,  consist- 
ing  of  eight  ships  of  the  line,  three  of  fifly-four  guns,  eight  of  forty-four, 
and  six  smaller  frigates.  At  sieht  of  the  British  flag,  symptoms  of  insub- 
ordination appeared  among  the  Dutch  sailors ;  and  the  admiral,  unable  to 
sscape,  and  despairing  of  assistance,  surrendered  without  firing  a  shot. 

As  the  Russian  troops  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  English  commander 
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remained  on  the  defensive,  and  thus  gave  the  Republicans  time  to  assem- 
ble their  forces,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four  thousand,  including  seven 
thousand  French  soldiers.  General  Brune  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
army,  and  he  attacked  the  British  position  on  the  10th  of  September :  butt 
after  a  well  contested  action,  he  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand 
men.  Soon  after  this,  the  Russian  contingent,  seventeen  thousand  strcmg, 
and  an  English  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand  joined  the  British  army, 
and  the  Duke  of  York  assumed  the  command.  Being  now  in  sufficient 
force  to  warrant  offensive  operations,  the  Duke  resolved  to  attack  the 
enemy.  He  moved  forward  for  this  purpose,  on  the  19th  of  September, 
commencing  the  action  with  the  Russians  on  his  right  wing.  These  troope, 
however,  advanced  too  rapidly,  and  fell  into  some  disorder  before  they 
encountered  their  antagonists,  who,  receiving  them  with  great  steadiness, 
bore  them  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  English  centre  and  left 
were  more  successful :  they  had  gained  on  the  enemy  in  every  attack,  and 
were  beginning  to  feel  assured  of  a  complete  victory,  when  the  retreat  of 
the  Russian  right  wing  left  their  flank  imcovered,  and  forced  them  to  fall 
back  to  their  intrenchments. 

The  Duke  of  York,  not  discouraged  by  this  repulse,  renewed  his  attack 
on  the  2nd  of  October,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  this  occasion, 
the  Russians  retrieved  their  late  disgrace  by  an  impetuous  onset,  which 
carried  everything  before  them ;  and,  being  well  seconded  by  the  British 
centre,  the  Republican  position  was  speedily  turned,  and  Brune  retreated 
with  a  loss  of  three  thousand  men  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon. 

Notwithstanding  this  victory,  the  allied  army  was  in  a  precarious  con- 
dition. The  autumnal  rains  had  set  in  with  more  than  usual  severity, 
the  health  of  the  soldiers  began  to  be  seriously  affected,  and  they  could 
look  for  no  further  reinforcements ;  while  the  enemy  was  gaining  daily 
accessions  of  men,  and  preparing  to  resume  the  oflensive  with  over- 
whelming numbers.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  necessary  to 
capture  some  important  town,  where  the  allied  troops  could  be  comioit- 
ably  quartered ;  and  after  some  deliberation,  Haarlem  was  selected,  as 
promising  the  most  easy  success.  All  arrangements  being  completed, 
the  army  marched  toward  that  place  on  the  6th  of  October ;  but  they  were 
met  by  the  Republican  forces,  and  an  indecisive  action  ensued  which 
lasted  through  the  whole  day.  The  loss  on  each  bide  was  about  two 
thousand  men,  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  and  the  allied  army 
retained  possession  of  the  field.  But  to  them,  an  indecisive  action  wm 
equivalent  to  a  defeat :  their  object  was  Haarlem,  and  they  had  gained 
nothing  but  a  battle-field.  They  were  therefore  forced  to  retreat  to  their 
intrenchments,  where  Brune  followed  them  on  the  8th;  and,  after  in- 
vesting their  position  so  that  they  ,had  no  hope  of  escape,  he  compelled 
them  to  capitulate  on  the  17th  of  October.  By  the  conditions  of  the  sur- 
render, the  allies  were  to  evacuate  Holland  within  six  weeks,  restore 
eight  thousand  French  or  Dutch  prisoners,  and  give  up  in  good  order  the 
works  of  the  Helder,  with  its  artillery.  These  conditions  were  all 
fiilfilled  before  the  1st  of  December ;  the  British  troops  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  Russians  went  into  winter-quarters  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 

After  Suwarrow  withdrew  from  Italy,  in  September,  the  command  of 
the  Austrian  forces  devolved  on  Melas,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  diroo- 
liaos  of  the  Aulic  Council,  concentrated  his  forces  around  Coni,  and  be* 
gin  the  siege  of  that  last  bulwailc  of  the  Republicans  in  the  plain  of 
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Italy.  Championnet,  to  whom  the  French  forces  were  intrusted,  attempted 
to  raise  the  siege ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  made  several  partial  attacks  on 
the  Austrian  outposts,  in  which  he  gained  considerable  advantages. 
Emboldened  by  this  result,  he  at  length  resolved  on  a  general  action; 
but  he  committed  the  capital  error,  in  planning  his  movement,  of  dividing 
his  army  into  three  columns  to  attack  on  three  sides  an  enemy  in  a  cen- 
tral position :  thus  giving  Melas  an  opportunity  to  engage  any  one  of  hia 
divisions  with  greatly  superior  forces.  The  Austrian  commander  quickly 
seized  the  advantage  thus  offered;  and,  on  the  morning  of  Novemb^ 
4th,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  Championnet,  who  dreamed  of  nothing  on 
the  part  of  the  Austrians  but  defensive  operations,  he  impetuously  as- 
sailed the  division  of  Victor,  sixteen  thousand  strong.  The  French 
troops  bravely  withstood  the  attack  for  a  time,  but,  overpowered  by  num. 
bers,  they  at  length  gave  way,  and  retreated  with  a  loss  of  seven  thousand 
men  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  Notwithstanding  this  destruction 
of  his  centre,  and  the  consequent  isolation  of  his  two  wings,  Championnet 
made  great  efforts  to  relieve  Coni :  but  the  combinations  of  Melas  were 
an  overmatch  for  his  diminished  strength,  and  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  project,  and  leave  Coni  to  its  fate.  This  stronghold  was  eventually 
surrendered  on  the  4th  of  December,  and  its  garrison  of  three  thousand 
men,  with  five  hundred  sick  and  wounded,  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

With  two  other  events,  the  campaign  in  Italy  was  brought  to  a  close: 
these  were,  the  capture  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  by  the  Neapolitan 
forces,  and  of  Ancona  by  the  Russians.  By  the  latter  conquest,  five 
hundred  and  eighty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  seven  thousand  muskets,  three 
ships  of  the  line  and  seven  smaller  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  SEPTEMBER  SrD,  TO  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1800. 

The  Revolution  of  France  had  now  run  through  the  several  changes 
of  universal  enthusiasm,  general  suffering,  plebeian  revolt,  bloody  anar- 
chy, democratic  cruelty  and  military  clespotism.  There  remained  a  last 
stage  to  which  it  had  not  yet  arrived ;  this  was,  the  rule  of  a  single 
DESPOT,  a  result  to  which  the  weakness  consequent  on  exhausted  passion 
was  speedily  bringing  the  country. 

The  election  of  a  new  third  of  the  Legislature,  in  May,  1709,  ended  in 
a  return  of  members  adverse  to  the  government  established  by  Augercau's 
bayonets,  who  waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to  remove  that  faction  from 
the  helm  of  state.  In  the  Directory,  it  fell  to  Rewbell's  lot  to  retire,  and 
Si6yes  was  chosen  in  his  place.  The  people  of  France  were  already 
sufficiently  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  their  precedent  rulers,  when 
the  disasters  of  the  campaign  in  Italy  and  the  Alps  raised  their  discon- 
tent to  exasperation.  In  the  midst  of  this  effervescence,  the  restraints 
imposed  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  could  no  longer  be  maintained,  and 
the  influence  of  the  daily  journals  was  suddenly  brought  to  bear  with 
pfodigious  force  agamst  the  government. 
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A  conspiracy  was  soon  organized,  of  which  Si^yes  became  the  head, 
and  a  large  number  of  both  Councils  its  members.  By  a  series  of 
intrigues,  tibey  managed  to  displace  Lareveillere  and  Merlin  from  the 
Directory,  and  appointed  General  Moulins  and  Roger  Ducos  their  suo- 
oesBors.  But  these  measures,  though  they  placed  the  government  in 
new  hands,  did  not  bring  to  it  any  accession  of  vigor  or  ability.  Imme- 
diately after  these  appointments  in  the  Directory  had  taken  place,  news 
was  received  of  the  capture  of  Zurich  by  the  Archduke,  and  of  the  suo- 
oess  of  the  allies  in  Ititly ;  disasters  which  rendered  it  incumbent  on  the 
Directory  to  gain  favor  with  the  people  by  some  new  and  decisive  ef&rt. 
For  this  purpose,  they  made  several  changes  in  the  commands  of  the 
anny,  ordered  a  conscription  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  recruit 
their  diminished  ranks,  and  levied  a  forced  loan  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  francs  from  the  more  opulent  inhabitants.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  Jacobins  were  beginning  to  make  head,  and  threatened 
•erious  disturbances,  Fouch6  was  appointed  minister  of  police,  and  his 
energetic  measures  soon  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  of  that  dangerous 
party.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  new  Directory  grew  as  un- 
popular as  the  old  one ;  and  as  this  state  of  affairs  was  greatly  promoted 
by  the  denunciations  of  the  daily  journals,  which  had  now  become  as 
Tiolent  in  their  opposition  to  the  present,  as  they  but  recently  were  to  the 
fnrroer  Directory,  a  decree  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  eleven  of  the 
disafiected  editors.  This  bold  step  again  threw  the  whole  country  into 
oonfusion ;  and  the  more  reflecting  part  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  look 
around  in  the  greatest  anxiety,  dreading  another  revolution,  and  won- 
dering what  would  be  its  course  and  who  its  master  spirit.  The  Direc- 
tory, too,  felt  the  want  of  a  military  chief  capable  of  putting  an  end  to 
thfi»e  distractions,  and  of  extricating  the  country  from  the  perils  con- 
sequent on  the  alarming  progress  of  the  allies.  <*  We  must  have  done  with 
declaimers,"  said  Si^yes;  <*  what  we  want  is  a  head  and  a  sword."  It  is 
not  strange  that,  in  this  emergency,  all  eyes  were  at  length  turned  toward 
the  youthful  hero  who  had  hitherto  chained  victory  to  his  standards. 

Napoleon,  on  his  return  to  Alexandria,  after  his  victory  over  the  Turks 
at  Aboukir,  on  the  25th  of  July,  learned  the  situation  of  affairs  in  £u- 

Zfrom  some  newspapers  sent  on  shore  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith ;  and  he 
^Aed  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  abandoning  his  army  to  its  fate, 
and  returning  privately  to  France.  Leaving,  therefore,  Kleber  to  direct 
the  government,  he  set  out  from  Alexandria,  on  the  22nd  of  August,  ao- 
oompanied  by  Berthier,  Lannes,  Murat,  Marmont,  Andreossy,  Bertliolleti 
Monge  and  Bourrienne,  escorted  by  a  few  faithful  guides.  The  party 
embarked  on  a-  solitary  part  of  the  beach,  in  some  fishing  boats,  whi<^ 
oonyeyed  them  to  two  French  frigates,  lying  oflT  the  shore.  Napoleon 
ovdered  the  ships  to  be  steered  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  order  that,  if 
pursued  by  the  EUiglish  cruisers,  and  no  other  means  of  escape  v/ere  left, 
ne  might  land  on  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  and  depend  on  chance  for  there- 
after reaching  Europe.  But  his  voyage,  though  protracted  by  adverse 
winds,  was  successful ;  and,  after  a  narrow  escape  from  the  English  fleet 
near  the  coast  of  France,  the  frigates  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Frejus,  on 
the  8th  of  October. 

The  arrival  of  Napoleon  at  this  opportune  moment,  excited  the  public 
enthusiasm  to  the  highest  pitch.  His  unauthorized  and  shameful  deseiw 
tiaD  of  the  army  was  overlooked,  and  all  joined,  by  universal  aoolamatMi% 
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in  hailing  him  as  the  destined  saviour  of  his  country.  He  reached 
on  the  16th  of  October,  and  presented  himself  unexpectedly  before  the 
Directory.  Their  reception  of  the  renowned  commander  was,  to  all  out- 
ward appearance,  extremely  cordial  and  flattering ;  yet  a  vague  disquietude 
had  already  taken  possession  of  their  minds,  as  to  his  ulterior  intentions. 
Napoleon,  on  his  own  part,  although  convinced  that  the  moment  he  had 
long  wished  for  had  arrived,  and  also  fully  determined  to  seize  the 
supreme  authority,  was  yet  undecided  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  his 
purpose  into  effect.  And,  indeed,  so  general  was  the  conviction,  about 
this  period,  of  the  impossibility  of  continuing  the  government  of  France 
under  the  Republican  form,  that  previous  to  Napoleon's  return,  various 
projects  had  not  only  been  set  on  foot,  but  were  far  advanced,  for  the 
restoration  of  monarchical  authority.  The  brothers  of  Napoleon,  Joseph 
and  Lucien,  were  deeply  implicated  in  these  intrigues :  the  Abb6  Si6yes 
at  one  time  thought  of  placing  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne :  and 
Barras  was  not  averse  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  but  was  in  hat 
negotiating  with  Liouis  XVIII.  for  that  purpose. 

No  sooner  had  Napoleon  taken  possession  of  his  unassuming  dwelling 
in  the  Rue  Chantereine,  than  the  eenerals  who  had  been  sounded  by  Jo- 
seph and  Lucien,  hastened  to  pay  their  court  to  him  ;  and  with  them  came 
the  officers  who  conceived  themselves  to  have  been  ill  used  by  the  Direo- 
tory.  In  addition  to  Lannes,  Murat  and  Berthier  who  had  shared  his 
fortunes  in  Egypt,  and  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  Jourdan,  AugereaUy 
Macdonald,  Boumonville,  Le  Clero,  Lefebvre  and  Marbot  concurred  in 
offering  the  military  dictatorship  to  Napoleon ;  and  Moreau,  although  at 
first  undecided,  was  at  length  won  to  the  same  course  by  the  address  of 
his  great  rival.  Many  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Councils 
were  also  disposed  to  favor  the  enterprise :  Si6yes  and  Roger  Ducos  gave 
it  their  countenance ;  and  Moulins,  Cambac6r^s,  Fouch6,  and  R^al,  were 
assiduous  in  their  attendance.  These  individuals,  however,  were  as  yet 
far  from  agreeing  on  the  precise  course  to  be  adopted. 

At  length,  on  the  5th  of  November,  after  the  conspiracy  had  been  in 
progress  for  nearly  a  month,  a  banquet,  under  the  direction  of  Lucien 
bonaparte,  was  given  at  the  Council-Hall  of  the  Ancients,  in  honor  of 
Napoleon.  The  feast  passed  off*  with  sombre  tranquillity.  Every  one 
spoke  in  a  whisper ;  anxiety  was  depicted  on  each  face ;  and  Napoleon's 
own  countenance  was  greatly  disturbed.  He  soon  rose  from  the  table  and 
left  the  Hall,  where  the  chief  object  of  the  party  had  already  been  accom- 
plished, the  bringing  together,  namely,  of  six  hundred  persons  of  various 
political  principles,  and  thus  engaging  them  to  act  in  unison  in  some  com- 
mon enterprise.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  final  arrangements  were 
mad^  between  Si^yes  and  Napoleon.  It  was  agreed  that  the  government 
should  be  overturned,  and,  in  place  of  the  Directory,  three  consuls  ap- 
pointed,  charged  with  a  dictatorial  power,  which  was  to  last  three  months ; 
that  Napoleon,  Si^yes  and  Roger  Ducos  should  All  these  stations,  and  that 
the  Council  of  Ancients  should  pass  a  decree  on  the  8th  of  November,  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  transferring  the  legislative  body  to  St.  Cloud,  and 
appointing  Napoleon  commander  of  the  guard  of  the  Council,  of  the  garri- 
son at  Paris,  and  of  the  National  Guard. 

During  the  two  critical  days  that  intervened,  the  secret  was  faithfully 
kept,  and  every  preliminary  arrangement  completed.  At  daybreak  on 
Ike  8th  of  November,  the  boulevards  were  filled  with  a  numerous  and 
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splendid  cavalry,  and  all  the  officers  in  and  around  Paris  repaired  in  full 
dress  to  the  Rue  Chantereine.  The  Council  met  at  the  appointed  hour, 
and  afler  some  debate,  the  decree  was  passed,  transferring  the  seat  of  the 
legislative  body  to  St.  Cloud,  appointing  their  meeting  there  for  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  noon,  and  charging  Napoleon  with  full  powers  to  see  these 
measures  carried  into  effect.  This  extraordinary  decree  was  then  or- 
dered to  be  placarded  on  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  dispatched  to  all  the  au- 
thorities. When  this  was  completed.  Napoleon  presented  himself  at  the 
bar  of  the  A.ncients,  attended  by  his  staff;  he  complimented  the  mem- 
bers on  their  firmness,  which  he  averred  had  saved  the  country,  and 
announced  his  determination  to  have  and  to  support  a  republic.  A  deputy 
attempted  to  speak  in  reply,  but  4he  president  stopped  him,  on  the  ground 
that  all  deliberation  was  interdicted  until  the  Council  met  at  St.  Cloud. 
The  assembly  then  broke  up,  and  Napoleon  proceeded  to  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries,  where  he  passed  in  review  the  regiments  of  the  garrison, 
addressing  to  each  a  few  energetic  words.  The  weather  was  beautiful ; 
the  confluence  of  spectators  immense ;  their  acclamations  rent  the  sky ; 
and  ever3rthing  announced  the  transition  from  anarchy  to  despotic  power. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  having  received  a 
oonfused  account  of  the  revolution  that  was  in  progress,  tumultuously 
assembled  in  their  hall.  They  were  hardly  convened  when  a  message 
arrived  from  the  Ancients  with  the  decree  of  removal  to  St.  Cloud.  The 
moment  it  was  read,  a  number  of  voices  broke  forth ;  but  the  president, 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  cut  them  short,  by  referring  to  the  decree  which  pro- 
hibited debate  until  afler  their  removal.  The  Directory  was  next  disposed 
of,  by  Napoleon's  compelling  the  members  to  resign. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  a  military  force,  five  thousand  strong,  sur- 
rounded St.  Cloud ;  but  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  were  nothing 
daunted,  and  in  their  preliminary  discussions  in  the  garden  of  the  palace, 
a  majority  of  them  resolved  to  oppose  the  revolution.  The  Ancients  were 
greatly  disturbed  at  this  unexpected  resistance,  and  many  of  them  were 
b^inning  to  regret  their  own  precipitancy,  when  the  hour  arrived  for 
opening  the  assembly. 

Lucien  Bonaparte  was  in  the  chair  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  Gaudin 
ascended  the  tribune  and  commenced  a  set  speech,  thanking  the  Ancients 
for  their  energetic  measures,  and  proposing  the  formation  of  a  committee 
of  seven  persons  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  Republic.  But  the  moment 
he  concluded,  a  violent  opposition  arose ;  and  tumultuous  cries  of  *'  Down 
with  the  dictators !  Liong  live  the  Constitution !"  prevented  all  further 
proceedings. 

Napoleon,  who  saw  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  crisis,  went  to  the  hall 
of  the  Five  Hundred,  lefl  his  suite  and  soldiers  at  the  door,  and  entered 
alone  and  uncovered.  As  he  made  his  way  to  the  bar,  cries  of  "  Down 
with  the  tyrant !  death  to  the  dictator !"  drowned  all  other  voices ;  and 
the  deputies,  rushing  from  their  places,  crowded  around  and  heaped  on 
him  all  manner  of  personal  invectives.  At  this  juncture,  two  of  his  grena- 
diers at  the  door,  alarmed  for  his  safety,  ran  forward,  took  him  in  their 
arms  and  bore  him  out  of  the  hall.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Lucien 
strove  to  restore  order ;  but,  finding  his  efibrts  ineffectual,  he  resigned 
the  ohair,  and  stood  before  the  bar  as  the  oounsel  of  his  brother.  Just 
as  he  begpeui  to  speak,  an  officer  with  ten  grenadiers  entered.  The  offioer 
Mepped  to  LuAen,  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  whispered,  **  Bv 
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your  brother's  orders :"  the  grenadiers  shouted,  "  Dawn  with  the  assas- 
ains !"  and  Lucien  left  the  hall  with  his  guard. 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon  had  descended  to  the  court,  mounted  on  horse- 
back and  appealed  to  the  soldiers,  assuring  them  that  when  he  was  about 
to  point  out  to  the  Council  the  means  of  saving  the  country,  the  deputies 
had  answered  him  with  poniards.  Lucien  soon  joined  him,  corroborated 
his  words,  and  urged  the  troops  to  dissolve  the  Council  by  force.  The 
word  was  given,  the  grenadiers  advanced  with  fixed  bayonets  into  the 
hall,  and  the  members  of  the  Council,  in  dismay,  threw  themselves  out 
of  the  windows  to  avoid  the  charge.  At  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  a  por- 
tion  of  the  members  of  both  Councils,  not  exceeding  sixty  persons  in  all, 
assembled,  and  unanimously  passed  a  decree  abolishing  the  Directory, 
expelling  sixty-one  refractory  members  of  (he  Councils,  adjourning  the 
Legislature  for  three  months,  and  vesting  the  executive  power  in  the 
mean  time  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  Sidyes  and  Roger  Ducos,  under  the 
title  of  provisional  consuls.  Two  commissions  of  twenty-five  members 
each,  were  also  appointed  from  each  Council,  to  unite  with  the  consuls  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  Constitution.  Some  discussion  arose  in  arranging 
the  details  of  that  instrument ;  but  it  ended  in  the  assumption  of  supreme 
power  by  Napoleon,  as  First  Consul,  associated  with  two  other  consuls 
nolding  nominal  authority.  To  these  were  added  eighty  senators,  a  hun- 
dred tribunes,  and  three  hundred  legislators,  who  forthwith  proceeded  to 
exercise  all  the  functions  of  government.  Si^yes  and  Roger  Ducos  soon 
resigned  their  offices,  and  Napoleon  appointed  in  their  stead  Cambac^rte 
and  Le  Brun.  Talleyrand  was  made  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  FouchS 
was  retained  in  the  Police,  and  La  Place  received  the  portfolio  of  the 
Interior.  The  new  Constitution,  on  being  submitted  to  the  people,  was 
approved  by  three  millions  eleven  thousand  and  seven  votes:  that  of  1793 
had  but  one  million  eight  hundred  and  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighteen ;  and  that  of  1795,  one  million  and  fifly-seven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety. 

One  of  Napoleon's  first  measures,  on  arriving  at  the  consular  throne, 
was  to  make  proposals  of  peace  to  the  British  government,  which  he  did 
through  the  medium  of  a  letter,  in  his  own  name,  to  the  King  of  England. 
His  communication  was  couched  in  general  terms,  expressive,  indeed,  of 
a  desire  for  peace,  but  filled  with  vague  questions  as  to  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  instead  of  designating  some  conditions  by  which  it  might  be 
brought  to  a  close.  Lord  Grenville's  answer  was  more  explicit,  disclaim- 
ing any  intention,  on  the  part  of  his  majesty,  to  control  or  interfere  with 
the  internal  policy  of  France,  but  resolving  nevertheless  to  resist  her 
fineign  aggressions;  and  at  the  same  time  avowing  a  disposition  for  peace 
whenever  the  French  government  should  evince  a  similar  desire,  accom- 
panied by  a  declaration  of  its  principles  and  the  requisite  proofs  of  its 
stability. 

The  debate  on  the  question  of  continuing  the  war  was  prolonged  through 
several  weeks  in  Parliament ;  and  at  lengdi,  on  the  drd  of  February,  1800, 
the  belligerent  measures  of  the  ministry  were  sustained  by  a  vote  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  to  sixty-four.  This  was  followed  by  a  vote  of  sup- 
plies to  the  army  and  navy  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  contest. 

Several  domestic  measures  of  consequence,  were  also  adopted  during 
this  session.  The  Bank  charter  was  renewed  for  twenty-one  years,  in 
^pDflideration  of  which,  the  directors  made  a  loan  to  the^ovemment  of 
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three  millions  sterling,  for  six  years  without  interest.  The  union  of  Ira. 
land  with  Great  Britain,  after  a  stormy  debate  in  both  houses  of  the  Dublin 
Parliament,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  to  which  event  the  powerful 
abilities  of  Lord  Castlereagh  greatly  contributed.  By  the  treaty  of  union, 
the  Irish  peers  for  the  united  imperial  Parliament  were  limited  to  twenty- 
«ight  temporal  and  four  spiritual ;  the  former  elected  for  life  by  the  Irish 
peerage,  and  the  latter,  by  rotation  ;  and  the  commoners  were  limited  to 
one  hundred.  The  churches  of  England  and  Ireland  were  united,  and 
provision  made  for  their  union,  preservation,  discipline,  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship. Commercial  privileges  were  fairly  participated,  the  national  debt  of 
each  was  imposed  as  a  burden  on  its  own  finances,  and  the  general  expen« 
diture  for  the  next  ensuing  twenty  years,  ordered  to  be  defrayed  in  the 
proportion  of  fifteen  for  Great  Britain  and  two  for  Ireland.  The  laws  and 
courts  of  both  kingdoms  were  maintained  on  their  present  footing,  subject 
to  such  alterations  as  the  united  Parliament  might  deem  expedient.  This 
important  measure  was  carried  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a 
vote  of  two  hundred  and  eight  to  twenty-six,  and  in  the  Lords,  by  seventy- 
fiye  to  seven. 

Since  the  financial  crisis  of  1797,  when  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments took  place,  the  prosperity  of  the  British  Empire  had  been  steadily 
and  rapidly  increasing,  r  rices  of  every  kind  of  produce  had  risen,  and 
the  industrious  classes  were,  generally  speaking,  in  affluent  circumstances. 
Immense  fortunes  rewarded  the  ef!brts  of  commercial  enterprise  ;  the  de- 
mand and  value  of  labor,  increased  by  the  withdrawal  of  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  and  sailors,  was  almost  unlimited ;  and  even  the 
increasing  weight  of  taxation  and  the  alarming  magnitude  of  the  national 
debt,  were  but  little  felt  amid  the  general  rise  of  prices  and  incomes 
resulting  from  the  profuse  expenditure  and  lavish  issue  of  paper  by  the 
gOTemment.  One  class  only,  that  of  annuitants,  and  all  depending  on  a 
fixed  income,  experienced  adeclineof  comforts,  which  in  many  cases  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  high  prices  and  scarcity  following  the  disastrous 
harvest  of  1799.  The  attention  of  Parliament  was  early  directed  to  the 
means  of  alleviating  the  famine  of  that  year.  An  act  was  passed  to  lower 
the  quality  of  all  the  bread  baked  in  the  kingdom ;  the  importation  of  rice 
and  maize  was  encouraged  by  liberal  bounties ;  distillation  from  grain 
was  prohibited,  and  by  these  and  other  means  an  additional  supply  of 
grain,  to  the  enormous  amount  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  quarters,  was 
procured  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  jealousies  which  led  to  a  rupture  between  the  Austrians  and  Rus- 
sians at  the  close  of  1799,  were  soon  after  extended  to  the  relations  of  the 
Emperor  Paul  with  Great  Britain,  and  were  greatly  augmented  by  the 
issue  o£  the  expedition  against  Holland.  Napoleon  promptly  availed 
himself  of  this  state  of  aflairs,  and  sent  back  to  the  Emperor  all  the 
Russian  prisoners  taken  in  the  last  campaign,  not  only  without  exchange, 
but  newly  equipped  in  their  native  uniform  :  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
succession  of  civilities  and  courtesies,  between  the  cabinets  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Paris,  which  terminated  in  the  dismissal  from  Russia  of  Liord 
Whitworth,  the  English  minister;  and  the  arrival  at  Paris  of  Baron 
Springborton,  the  Russian  ambassador. 

The  Archduke  Charles  made  great  exertions  in  the  close  of  the  year 
1799,  to  reorganize  the  military  forces  of  Austria  ;  at  the  same  time,  after 
the  secession  of  Russia  was  confirmed,  he  urgently  recommended  the 
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Aulic  Council  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  France,  which  Napoleon  onered  on  the  basis  of  the  Campo 
Formio  treaty.  But  the  Council  were  bent  on  prosecuting  the  war,  and 
they  went  so  far  as  to  requite  the  sound  and  prudent  advice  of  the  Arch- 
duke, by  dismissing  him  from  the  service  and  appointing  Kray  in  his 
place. 

Napoleon's  measures  for  maintaining  the  war  were  befitting  his  talents 
and  energy,  and  were  besides  much  facilitated  by  the  new  regulations, 
which  he  introduced  in  the  management  of  the  national  finances.  On 
the  conditional  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  treat  for  peace,  he  issued  an 
exciting  proclamation,  telling  the  people  that  the  English  ministry  had 
rejected  his  proposals  for  peace,  and  that  to  attain  it,  he  needed  money, 
iron  and  soldiers ;  and  he  swore  that,  these  being  conceded,  he  would 
combat  only  for  the  happiness  of  France,  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  A 
conscription  was  ordered  for  the  whole  youth  of  France,  without  any 
exemption  on  account  of  rank  or  fortune,  which  produced  a  supply  of  one 
tiundred  and  twenty  thousand  men ;  and  thirty  thousand  experienced  sol- 
diers  were  gained,  in  addition,  by  a  demand  for  all  the  veterans  who  had 
obtained  leave  of  absence  during  the  eight  preceding  years.  Various 
improvements  were  effected  in  the  artillery  department,  which  greatly 
augmented  the  efficiency  of  that  important  arm  of  the  public  service. 
Twenty-five  thousand  horses,  brought  from  the  interior  provinces,  were 
distributed  among  the  artillery  and  cavalry  on  the  frontier ;  and  all  the 
stores  and  equipments  of  the  armies  were  repaired  with  a  celerity  so 
extraordinary  that  it  would  appear  incredible,  if  long  experience  did  not 
prove,  that  confidence  in  the  vigor  and  stability  of  a  government  operates 
as  rapidly  in  increasing,  as  the  vacillation  and  insecurity  of  democracy 
does  in  withering  the  national  resources. 

While  these  energetic  measures  for  conquest  were  in  progress.  Napo- 
leon applied  himself  to  ulterior  projects,  which  he  had  already  resolved 
on.  He  endowed  the  officers  of  state,  and  all  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, with  ample  salaries ;  even  the  tribunes,  who  were  professedly 
created  as  barriers  for  the  people  against  governmental  encroachments, 
received  each  an  annual  compensation  of  seventeen  thousand  francs.  He 
also  commenced  the  demolition  of  all  ensigns  and  memorials,  which  re- 
called the  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality:  the  engraved  image  of  the 
Republic,  at  the  head  of  official  letters,  was  cancelled ;  and  the  habili. 
ments  of  authority  were  replaced  by  the  military  dress,  so  that  the  court 
of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  Republic  bore  the  appearance  of  a  general's 
head-quarters.  These  acts  were  followed  by  a  total  suppression  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  ;  and  not  long  afler,  .preparations  were  made  by  Na- 
poleon for  removing  from  his  place  of  residence  to  the  Tuileries,  which 
was  accomplished  on  the  19th  of  February,  1800,  with  great  pomp  and 
military  display.  On  that  day,  royalty  was,  in  effect,  restored  in  France, 
somewhat  less  than  eight  years  afler  it  had  been  formally  abolished  by 
the  revolt  of  the  10th  of  August.  No  sooner  was  Napoleon  established 
at  the  Tuileries,  than  the  usages,  dress  and  ceremonial  of  a  court  were 
resumed.  The  anterooms  were  filled  with  chamberlains,  pages  and 
esquires;  footmen,  in  brilliant  liveries,  crowded  the  lobbies  and  stair- 
cases; and  Josephine  presided  over  the  drawing-room,  with  a  grace  well 
becoming  the  brilliancy  of  the  assemblage. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

f  FIEST  CAMPAIGN  OF    1800. 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1800,  Field-marshal  Kray  had  his 
head-quarters  at  Donauschingen,  but  his  chief  magazines  were  in  the 
rear  at  Stockach,  Engen,  Moeskirch  and  Biberach.  His  right  winff, 
twenty-six  thousand  strong,  under  Starray,  rested  on  the  Maine ;  the  left, 
consisting  of  twenty-six  thousand  men  and  seven  thousand  militia,  under 
the  Prince  of  Reuss,  was  in  the  Tyrol ;  and  the  centre,  under  Kray  in 
person,  iftty-three  thousand  strong,  was  stationed  behind  the  Black  For^ 
est:    while  a  reserve  of  fifleen  thousand,  commanded  by  Keinmayer, 

Siarded  the  passes  from  the  Renchen  to  the  Valley  of  Hell,  and  formed 
e  link  connecting  the  centre  with  the  right  wing.  Thus,  although  the 
total  Imperialist  force  exceeded  one  hundred  and  fifleen  thousand  men, 
the  divisions  were  stationed  at  such  distances  from  each  other  as  to  be 
incapable  of  rendering  effectual  aid  in  case  of  need. 

The  French  army  was  also  divided  into  three  corps.  The  right,  thirty- 
two  thousand  strong,  under  Lecourbe,  occupied  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland 
firom  the  St.  Gothard  to  Bdle ;  the  centre,  under  St.  Cyr,  consisted  of 
twenty-nine  thousand  men,  and  occupied  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Rhine  from 
New  Brisach  to  Plobsheim ;  the  lefl,  under  Sainte  Suzanne,  twenty-one 
thousand  strong,  extended  from  Kehl  to  Haguenau.  In  addition  to  these, 
Moreau,  who  was  general -in-chief  of  the  whole  force,  was  at  the  head  of 
twenty-eight  thousand  men  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bfile.  Moreau  had  alao 
at  disposal,  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses  in  his  vicinity,  which  together 
might  be  estimated  as  a  reserve  of  thirty-two  thousand  men ;  and  his  pos- 
session of  the  bridges  of  Kehl,  New  Brisach,  and  Bfile,  gave  him  the 
means  of  crossing  the  Rhine  at  pleasure.  The  plan  for  opening  the 
campaign,  as  arranged  between  Moreau  and  Napoleon,  was  to  ma^e  a 
feint  against  the  corps  of  Keinmayer  and  the  Austrian  right ;  and,  havins 
thus  drawn  Kray's  attention  to  that  quarter,  to  concentrate  the  Frencm 
centre  and  lefl  upon  the  Imperial  centre,  break  through  the  Austrians' 
line,  cut  off  their  communication  with  the  Tyrol  and  Italy,  and  force 
them  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

The  preliminary  movements  of  this  plan  were  executed  with  precision, 
and  the  Austrian  generals,  perplexed  at  the  apparently  contradictory 
character  of  the  French  evolutions,  were  in  ereat  uncertainty  as  to  tlie 
point  where  the  storm  was  really  to  burst ;  and  were  therefore  compelled 
to  await  it  without  any  material  change  of  positicm.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Moreau  directed  Lecourbe  to  move  toward  Stockach,  and 
separate  the  Austrian  lefl  wing  from  its  centre ;  this  order  was  promptly 
executed,  and  the  French  general,  falling  in  with  an  Austrian  corps, 
under  the  Prince  of  Lorraine,  defeated  it  with  a  loss  of  three  thousand 
prisoners  and  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  same  day,  May  2nd,  Mo^ 
reau  attacked  the  main  body  of  Austrians,  in  the  plain  before  Rngen. 
Kray  maintained  his  ground  with  great  resolution  until  nightfall,  when 
the  French,  being  reinforced  by  St.  Cyr,  renewed  the  battle  and  forced 
the  Austrians  to  retreat.    The  loss  <m  each  side  was  about  seven  thoQ- 
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sand  men ;  but  the  advantages  of  the  victory  remained  with  the  Frenohf 
by  reason  of  its  moral  effect  on  the  troops  of  both  armies. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  Kray  retired  to  a  strong  position  in  front  of  Moes- 
kirch,  the  natural  and  military  defences  of  which  place  seemed  to  render 
it  almost  inaccessible  to  an  attacking  army.  The  French  soon  advanced 
in  ^reat  force,  preceded  by  Lecourbe,  who,  in  hastening  to  form  a  junction 
wim  Moreau,  arrived  on  the  ground  sooner  than  the  designated  time* 
He  immediately  attacked,  without  waiting  for  the  main  army  to  come 
up ;  but  he  was  received  with  such  a  storm  from  the  Austrian  batteriesi 
that  he  soon  fell  back,  and  took  refuge  in  a  neighboring  wood,  to  avoid 
the  shot.  Moreau  now  approached,  and  ordered  the  division  of  Lorges  to 
attack  Kray's  intrenchments  on  the  led :  but  this  corps,  too,  was  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  routed  by  the  Austrian  fire.  Encouraged  by  this 
success,  Kray  made  a  sally  with  his  right  wing,  which  was,^wever, 
promptly  repulsed  by  the  French ;  and  Moreau,  following  up  this  advan« 
tage  by  a  simultaneous  attack  on  all  points  of  the  Austrian  left,  pushed, 
his  columns  into  the  village  of  Moeskirch,  and  carried  that  part  of  the 
Imperialist  position.  Kray  now  withdrew  his  defeated  lefl  wing,  and 
bravely  maintained  the  action  with  his  centre  and  right.  Both  parties 
redoubled  their  efforts,  but  at  length  the  day  closed,  leaving  a  part  of 
the  field  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  while  the  French  retained  the 
remainder.     The  loss  on  each  side  was  about  six  thousand  men. 

Kray  retired  across  the  Danube  on  the  following  day,  and  on  the  7thy 
was  joined  by  Keinmayer's  division,  at  Sigmaringen.  With  this  aug. 
mented  force,  he  recrossed  the  Danube  and  moved  toward  Biberach,  m 
order  to  secure  the  magazines  at  that  place,  and  transport  them  to  the 
intrenched  camp  at  Ulm.  But  on  the  9th,  St.  Cyr  came  up  with  an 
Austrian  detachment  at  Biberach,  and  by  means  of  his  superior  force, 
entirely  routed  them.  Pursuing  his  success,  the  French  general  ad- 
vanced into  the  town,  seized  the  magazines  before  the  Austrians  had  time 
to  destroy  them,  and  compelled  Kray  to  continue  his  march  upon  Ulm, 
where  he  arrived  two  days  aflerward,  having  lost  in  this  afiair  at  Bibe- 
rach, twenty-five  hundred  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  and  five 
pieces  of  cannon. 

The  Austrian  commander,  in  retiring  to  Ulm,  separated  himself  from 
his  lefl  wing  in  the  Tyrol ;  but  in  other  respects  he  occupied,  there,  a 
▼ery  advantageous  position.  Its  location  was  central ;  its  defences  were 
nearly  impregnable,  and  daily  accessions  of  strength  were  coming  in 
finom  Bohemia  and  the  hereditary  states:  while  the  French,  unable  to 
dislodge  them  by  a  sudden  attack,  and  equally  unable  to  advance  into 
the  Austrian  dominions,  leaving  such  a  formidable  army  in  their  own 
rear,  were  brought  to  a  stand,  in  spite  of  their  previous  successes. 

Nevertheless,  as  it  was  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  the  campaign 
that  Kray  should  be  driven  from  this  stronghold,  Moreau  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  the  task.  He  first  divided  his  forces  into  three  colunms,  and 
advanced  to  the  Austrian  intrenchments  on  three  different  points,  hoping, 
by  distracting  the  enemy's  attention,  to  find  a  practicable  opening  in  his 
lines.  Kray  narrowly  watched  this  movement,  and  discovered  that  the 
French  division  under  Sainte  Suzanne  was  so  far  separated  from  the 
other  two  colunms  as  to  be  precluded  from  their  suppon.  The  Archduke 
Ferdinand  was  therefore  dispatched  against  this  corps,  and,  by  an  im- 
petuous and  brilliant  charge,  completely  routed  Sainte  Suzanne,  and 
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drove  him  back  in  disorder  more  than  two  leagues.  Moreau,  perceiving 
from  this  vigorous  stroke,  the  danger  of  dividing  his  forces,  tried  the 
expedient  of  advancing  into  Bohemia,  and  occupying  Augsbui^ ;  in  the 
belief  that  Kray,  when  he  saw  his  communications  thus  threatenedi 
would  abandon  his  position  to  maintain  them.  But  Kray,  well  knowing 
that  Morcau  would  not  continue  his  march  in  that  direction,  as  he  would 
thereby  be  cut  off  from  his  own  communications,  patiently  awaited  the 
French  commander's  return;  a  movement  which  Moreau  gladly  made, 
as  soon  as  he  found  that  Kray  was  not  deceived  by  the  artifice.  At 
length,  on  the  19th  of  June,  Moreau  effected  a  passage  across  the  Danube 
at  Blindheim,  and  thence  took  a  position  at  Hochstedt,  which  induced 
Kray  to  risk  a  general  action.  A  short  but  desperate  combat  took  place, 
in  which  the  Austrians  were  defeated,  and  Kray,  finding  himself  out- 
flanked, was  compelled  to  evacuate  his  intrenchments  at  tJlm.  He  left 
a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  men  within  its  walls,  and  stationed  his  cavalry 
on  the  Brentz  to  cover  his  movement ;  then,  pushing  forward  his  artillery 
and  caissons,  he  followed  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  in  three  divis- 
ions, and  by  a  masterly  retreat  on  a  semicircular  line,  of  which  the 
French  occupied  the  base,  he  reached  Nordlingen  in  safety  on  the  evening 
of  the  2drd  of  June.  He  thence  moved  along  the  Danube  to  Landshuti 
where  he  crossed  the  river,  and  finally  retreated  to  Amfing  on  the  Inn. 
Moreau  lefl  a  detachment  to  invest  Ulm,  and  with  his  main  body  occu- 
pied Munich.  On  the  15th  of  July,  intelligence  arrived  of  Napoleon's 
operations  in  the  south,  which  led  to  a  suspension  of  arms  under  the  ap- 
pellation  of  the  armistice  of  Parsdorf ;  and  for  the  present  the  campaign 
in  this  quarter  was  at  an  end.  By  this  subsidiary  treaty,  hostilities  were 
terminated  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  were  not  to  be  resumed  with- 
out a  notice  of  twelve  days. 

The  military  operations  in  Italy  were  commenced  by  a  formidable 
attack  on  the  French  defensive  positions  around  Grenoa,  led  on  by  Melas, 
with  near  sixty  thousand  Austrian  troops.  This  beautiful  city  was  pro- 
tected by  a  double  line  of  strong  fortifications,  extending  through  the 
heights  of  the  Appenines,  that  surround  it,  and  the  Imperialists  every- 
where met  with  the  most  determined  opposition  from  the  French  covering 
army :  but  Melas,  aided  by  superiority  of  numbers,  and  the  advantage 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  initiative  in  mountain  warfare,  prevailed 
oo  every  point.  Soult,  on  the  French  right,  was  driven  in  from  Monte- 
noCte  upon  Grenoa ;  Savona,  Cadebone,  and  Vado,  were  occupied  by  the 
Austrians,  and  the  Republican  lefl,  under  Suchet,  was  altogether  de- 
tached from  the  centre  and  thrown  back  toward  France.  Hobenzollem, 
who  was  intrusted  with  the  attack  of  the  Bochetta,  drove  the  French  far 
up  that  important  pass,  and  succeeded  in  retaining  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  while  Klenau,  on  the  Austrian  left,  advanced  in  three  columns  up 
the  narrow  ravines  leading  to  the  eastern  fortifications  of  Grenoa,  dis- 
lodged the  French  from  the  heights  of  Monte  Faccio,  and  invested  the 
forts  of  Quizzi,  Richelieu,  and  San  Tecla,  within  cannon-shot  of  Grenoa. 

The  situation  of  the  French  in  Genoa  was  now  critical,  more  especially, 
as  a  large  and  influential  part  of  the  mhabitants  were  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  Imperialists,  and  ardently  desired  to  throw  off  the  democratic 
tyranny  to  which  for  four  years  they  had  been  subjected.  But  Massena 
was  not  easily  daunted.  On  the  7th  of  April,  he  sallied  from  the  towii| 
aad  attacked  the  Austrians  on  Monte  Faccio  with  such  vigor,  that  they 
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were  dislodged  and  driven  from  their  posts  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  hundred 
prisoners.  On  the  same  day,  however,  the  Imperialist  right  was  greatly 
strengthened  at  Vado  and  St.  Jaques,  and  the  French  were  threatened 
with  more  serious  evils  in  that  quarter.  Massena  soon  found  that  his 
partial  success  at  Monte  Faccio  would  be  of  little  avail  for  the  protection 
of  Grenoa,  and  he  resolved  on  a  more  serious  attack  in  the  direction  of 
Savona.  Accordingly,  he  organized  his  forces  for  that  purpose,  and  a 
series  of  desperate  actions  ensued,  which  continued  during  fifteen  days; 
but  in  the  event,  he  made  no  impression  of  consequence  on  the  Austrians^ 
and  was  driven  back  to  the  town  with  a  loss  of  seven  thousand  men  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Melas  now  established  a  strict  blockade  of  Grenoa, 
and  marched  against  the  French  left  wing  under  Suchet,  who  had  long 
been  separated  from  the  main  army,  but  continued  to  maintain  a  position 
where  he  threatened  the  right  of  the  Imperialists.  He  withstood  the 
Austrian  assault  for  a  time  at  the  Col  di  Tende,  but  on  the  6th  of  Mayi 
he  was  forced  across  the  frontier  and  over  the  Var,  with  a  loss  of  more 
than  three  thousand  men.  After  this  event,  nothing  remained  to  the 
French  of  their  conquests  in  Italy  but  the  ground  which  was  commanded 
by  the  cannon  of  Genoa. 

The  Austrians  pressed  the  siege  of  Genoa  with  redoubled  vigor,  while 
the  British  fleet,  maintaining  a  rigid  blockade  of  the  harbor,  shut  out  all 
hope  of  relief  from  the  sea ;  so  that  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  soon  be- 
ffan  to  suffer  for  want  of  provisions.  For  a  few  days,  Massena  desisted 
from  offensive  operations,  repaired  the  injury  done  to  his  defences,  and 
established  a  system  for  the  equal  and  economical  distribution  of  his  sup- 
plies ;  but  as  the  condition  of  the  garrison  was  rapidly  crowing  worse,  he, 
on  the  Idth  of  May,  resolved  to  break  up  the  position  of  the  besiegers  by  a 
powerful  attack  on  Monte  Creto.  Soult  led  the  Republican  columns)  and 
at  first  the  Austrians  began  to  give  way  ;  but,  rallying  under  the  support 
of  HohenzoUern's  reserve,  they  drove  the  French  back  into  the  town,  taking 
a  large  number  of  prisoners,  and  Soult  himself  among  the  number. 

With  this  repulse,  Massena  relinquished  all  efforts  to  raise  the  sieee, 
and  the  horrors  of  famine  and  pestilence  soon  reduced  the  garrison  to  uie 
last  extremity.  Finding,  at  length,  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  the 
place,  Massena,  on  the  5th  of  June,  surrendered  Genoa  to  the  Austrians, 
and  was  permitted  to  march  out  with  his  troops,  artillery,  baggage  and 
ammunition.  The  favorable  terms  granted  to  Massena,  and  the  facilities 
afforded  him  by  the  Austrians  and  the  English  fleet  in  expediting  his  de- 
parture, were  soon  explained  by  the  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  advanoe 
to  Milan,  of  which  the  Austrian  commander  was  aware  previously  to  his 
agreeing  to  the  capitulation. 

Napoleon,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  hesitated  whether  to  unite 
himself  with  Moreau  in  Germany,  or  Massena  in  Italy ;  but  the  decided 
success  which  accompanied  the  movements  of  the  former  commander,  sooB 
rendered  the  First  Consul's  aid  unnecessary  on  the  Rhine,  and  he  therefore 
turned  his  attention  to  Italy,  where  the  Austrians  were  victorious.  In 
order  to  advance  by  the  shortest  route,  and  pursue  a  march  that  would  place 
his  army  on  the  weakest  point  of  the  Austrian  lines,  he  resolved  to  cross 
the  Alps  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  sent  his  engineers  to  explore  the 
passage.  When  Marescot  returned  from  the  survey,  he  began  to  enume- 
rate the  dangers  of  the  attempt ;  but  Napoleon  interrupted  him,  by  say- 
ingp  <*  Is  it  possible  to  pass  ?"    ''  Yes,''  answered  Marescot, "  but  with  great 
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difficulty."     ''Let  us  set  out,  then,"  said  Napoleon;  and  on  the  9th  of 
May,  preparations  were  begun  for  the  ascent. 

A  hundred  large  fir-trees  were  provided,  each  so  hollowed  as  to  contain 
a  piece  of  artillery  ;  the  carriages  of  the  guns  were  taken  to  pieces  and 
placed  on  the  backs  of  mules ;  and  the  ammunition  was  dispersed  among 
the  peasants,  who,  induced  by  the  large  rewards  offered  them,  arrived  from 
all  quarters  to  aid  in  the  enterprise.  On  the  16th  of  May,  Napoleon  slept 
at  the  convent  of  St.  Maurice,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  army  be- 
gan to  ascend  the  mountain.  The  march  continued  through  four  daysi 
and  during  each,  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  men  passed  along.  Napoleon 
remained  at  St.  Maurice  until  the  20th,  when  the  whole  had  crossed. 
The  march,  though  toilsome,  presented  no  extraordinary  difficulties,  till 
the  leading  column  arrived  at  St.  Pierre :  but  from  that  village  to  the  sum- 
mit, it  was  painful  and  laborious  in  the  highest  degree.  A  hundred  men 
were  harnessed  to  each  gun,  and  they  were  relieved  every  half  mile ;  the 
soldiers  vied  with  each  other  in  dragging  their  load  up  the  rugged  track; 
and  it  soon  became  a  point  of  honor  for  each  column  to  prevent  its  cannon 
firom  falling  behind.  To  encourage  their  efforts,  the  band  of  each  regiment 
played  the  most  lively  airs,  and,  where  the  ascent  was  particularly  steeps 
the  charge  was  sounded :  while  the  men,  toiling  painfully  up  and  ready 
to  sink  under  the  weight  of  their  arms  and  baggage,  joined  their  voices  to 
the  noise  of  the  instruments,  making  the  solitudes  of  St.  Bernard  resound 
with  the  strains  of  military  music. 

At  length,  the  leading  files  reached  the  hospice  at  the  summit,  where,  by 
the  provident  care  of  the  monks,  each  soldier  received  a  ration  of  bread 
and  cheese  and  a  draught  of  wine,  as  he  passed ;  a  most  seasonable  supply, 
which  exhausted  the  ample  stores  of  the  establishment ;  but  the  liberality 
was  amply  compensated  by  the  First  Consul  before  the  termination  of  the 
campaign. 

Lannes,  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard,  descended  rapidly  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Aosta,  occupied  the  town  of  that  name,  and  overthrew, 
at  Chdtillon,  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  Croatians,  who  endeavored  to  dis- 
pute his  passage.  The  soldiers,  finding  themselves  in  a  level  and  fertile 
▼alley,  believed  their  difficulties  were  all  passed,  when  suddenly  their  ad- 
vance was  checked  by  the  cannon  of  Bard.  This  fort,  perched  on  a  pyra- 
midal rock  midway  between  the  opposite  cliffs  of  the  valley,  and  not  more 
than  fifty  yards  distant  from  the  base  of  either  side,  commands  the  narrow 
road  that  winds  around  its  feet,  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  attack  other 
than  regular  approaches.  The  cannon  of  the  fort,  twenty-two  in  number, 
were  so  disposed  on  its  well-constructed  bastions  as  to  reach  not  only  every 
point  of  the  road  through  the  village  below,  but  apparently  every  path  on 
the  mountains  practicable  for  a  single  traveller. 

When  Lannes  became  aware  of  this  formidable  obstacle  he  advanced  to 
the  front  of  his  column,  and  ordered  an  assault  on  the  village ;  this  was 
quickly  carried  by  the  French  grenadiers,  but  the  Austrians  retired  in 
flood  order  to  the  rock  above,  whence  the  garrison  of  the  fort  poured  an 
moessant  fire  on  every  column  that  attempted  to  pass.  In  a  moment,  the 
march  of  the  whole  army  was  arrested ;  the  alarm  extended  rapidly  along 
the  line  from  front  to  rear,  and  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  retreat  over 
die  mountains.  Napoleon  was  at  St.  Bernard  when  this  intelligenoe 
reached  him.  He  instantly  pushed  forward,  and  with  his  spy-glass  loofl 
and  minutely  surveyed  the  ground.    After  a  time,  he  discovered  that  tt 
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was  passible  for  the  infantry  to  pass  by  a  path  along  the  face  of  the  clifl^ 
above  the  range  of  the  guns  of  bard ;  but  it  was  wholly  impracticable  far 
artillery. 

In  this  extremity,  he  summoned  the  fort  to  surrender,  and  threatened  an 
instant  assault  in  case  of  refusal ;  but  the  Austrian  commander  replied  as 
became  a  man  of  courage  and  honor,  that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance  of  his  position,  and  that  the  means  of  defending  it  were  in  his 
power.  Time  now  pressed,  and  almost  every  one  was  in  despair ;  but  the 
fluiius  and  intrepidity  of  the  French  engineers  surmounted  the  difficulty. 
The  infantry  and  cavalry  traversed,  one  by  one,  the  path  which  Napoleon 
had  discovered  on  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  and  in  the  night,  the  artil- 
lery-men moved  their  cannon  gradually  through  the  village,  and  close 
under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  by  spreading  straw  and  manure  over  the  streets 
and  wrapping  the  wheels,  so  that  scarcely  any  sound  was  made  by  their 
transportation.  In  this  manner,  forty  guns  and  a  hundred  caissons  were 
conveyed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fort,  while  the  Austrians  above,  in  un- 
oonscious  security,  were  sleeping  beside  their  loaded  cannon.  During 
the  following  night,  the  same  hazardous  operation  was  repeated  with  equal 
success:  and  although  the  Austrian  commander  wrote  to  Melas  that 
thirty-five  thousand  men  and  four  thousand  horse  had  defiled  along  the 
clifl^,  but  that  not  one  piece  of  artillery  should  pass  beneath  his  guns,  the 
cannon  and  ammunition  of  the  French  army  were  in  fact  safely  proceed- 
ing on  the  road  to  Ivrea.  The  passage  was  completed  on  the  26th  of 
May,  and  on  the  28th,  the  whole  of  the  Republican  forces  with  their 
artillery  reached  Ivrea,  which  place  Lannes  had  already  taken  with  the 
advanced  guard. 

While  the  centre  of  Napoleon's  army  was  thus  surmounting  the 
obstacles  of  St.  Bernard,  his  right  and  lefl  wings  were  equally  successful 
in  the  movements  assigned  to  them.  Thurreau,  with  five  thousand  men^ 
descended  to  Susa  and  Novalese ;  Moncey,  with  rixteen  thousand  crossed 
the  St.  Gothard,  and  Bethencourt  with  a  division  of  Swiss  troops  ascended 
the  Simplon  and  forced  the  defile  of  Gk>ndo.  Consequently,  more  than 
sixty  thousand  men  were  assembling  in  the  plains  o£  Piedmont,  and  threat- 
ened the  rear  of  the  Imperial  army. 

Napoleon  directed  his  troops  rapidly  toward  the  Tic»ro,  and  reached 
the  banks  of  that  river  on  the  31st  of  May.  The  arrival  of  so  great  a 
force  in  a  quarter  where  they  were  wholly  unexpected,  threw  the  Aus- 
trians  into  the  utmost  embarrassment ;  and  a  general  retreat,  on  their 
part,  was  the  first  consequence  of  the  French  advance.  On  the  2nd  of 
June,  the  First  Consul  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Milan  ;  where  he 
instantly  dismissed  the  Austrian  authorities,  and  reinstated  the  Republican 
magistrates ;  but,  knowing  that  the  chances  of  war  might  expose  his  par- 
tisans to  severe  reprisals,  he  wisely  forbade  any  harsh  measures  against 
the  vanquished  party.  The  entrance  into  Milan  was  followed  by  a  gene- 
ral submission  of  the  towns  in  Lombardy. 

Melas,  on  learning  the  progress  of  the  French  army,  opncentrated  his 
forces  at  Alexandria  with  all  possible  expedition ;  while'  Napoleon  hast- 
ened on  to  assail  the  detached  columns  of  the  Austrians  before  they  could 
effect  a  junction  with  each  other.  Lannes  first  came  up  with  a  body  of 
fifteen  thousand  men  advantageously  posted  at  Montebello,  under  the  oom- 
mand  of  Ott.  His  own  corps  numbered  but  nine  thousand ;  but  as  Viokir 
trith  a  sunilar  force  was  only  two  leagues  in  his  rear,  he  did  not  hesitali-  ^ 
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attack.  The  French  infantry  with  great  gallantry  advanced  in  echellon, 
under  a  fire  of  grape-shot  and  musketry,  to  storm  the  hills  on  the  right  of 
the  Austrian  position ;  but  after  making  a  temporary  lodgment,  they  were 
driyen  with  great  slaughter  down  into  the  plain.  The  Imperialists  fid- 
iowed  up  this  success  with  an  attack  on  the  French  centre,  and  the 
Republicans  were  there  beginning  to  waver,  when  the  arrival  of  Victor 
enabled  the  broken  divisions  to  rally,  and  the  contest  was  maintained  for 
aome  hours,  without  advantage  to  either  party.  Napoleon,  at  length, 
came  on  with  the  division  of  Gardaune,  and  decided  the  battle.  Ott,  how. 
ever,  retreated  in  good  order,  leaving  behind  him  three  thousand  killed 
and  wounded,  and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners :  the  French  loss,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  was  nearly  the  same. 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  driving  the  Austrians  before  him,  SucheCi 
with  the  lefl  wing  of  the  army  of  Uenoa,  had  made  a  stand  against  the 
pursuing  Imperialists  under  Elnitz,  and,  by  an  impetuous  assault  on  the 
banks  of  the  Var,  forced  him,  in  turn,  to  retreat ;  aflcr  which,  by  a  skilful 
combination  of  movements  and  attacks,  he  at  length  drove  him  to  Ceva, 
with  a  loss  of  one  half  of  his  whole  corps. 

These  operations  rendered  the  situation  of  Melas  highly  critical.  Na- 
poleon  was  in  his  front,  Suchet  in  his  rear,  the  Alps  on  the  lefl,  and  the 
Appenines  on  the  right:  he  had  no  hope  of  escape  but  by  cutting  his  way 
through  Napoleon's  army ;  and,  with  the  resolution  of  a  brave  man,  he 
adopted  this  alternative.  While  he  was  vigorously  concentrating  his 
forces  for  the  enterprise.  Napoleon,  anticipating  the  movement,  had  for 
some  days  awaited  his  approach  at  Stradella,  where  Desaix  arrived  from 
Egypt  with  his  aids-de-camp,  Savary  and  Rapp,  on  the  11th  of  June.  In 
the  belief  that  the  Austrian  commander  was  not  likely  to  attack  him  in 
his  present  strong  position,  he  resolved  to  give  battle  to  Melas  on  his  own 
ground ;  for  which  purpose  he  advanced  to  the  plains  of  Marengo,  on  the 
18th,  and  made  his  dispositions  for  the  combat.  The  Austrian  army 
amounted  to  thirty-one  thousand  men,  including  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred cavalry ;  and  the  French  were  twenty-nine  thousand  strong. 

By  daybreak  on  the  14th  of  June,  the  whole  force  of  Melas  was  in  mo> 
lion,  advancing  in  three  columns  over  the  bridges  of  the  Bormida,  toward 
the  French  position.  Napoleon  was  surprised.  He  had  been  induced  to 
believe  during  the  night,  that  Melas  intended  to  retreat ;  and  he  had  not, 
therefore,  the  slightest  anticipation  of  his  commencing  the  attack :  nor  was 
he  prepared  to  receive  it,  for  his  right  wing  was  near  half  a  day's  march 
in  tlie  rear.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  Austrian  infantry,  under  Hsuldick  and 
Kaim,  preceded  by  a  splendid  array  of  artillery,  commenced  the  battle. 
Tliey  speedily  overthrew  Gardaune,  who,  with  six  battalions,  was  sta- 
tion^ in  front  of  the  village  of  Marengo ;  and,  following  on,  encountered 
the  corps  of  Victor  and  Lannes.  Here,  for  two  hours,  the  battle  raged  with 
the  utmost  fury.  The  opposing  masses  were  within  pistol-shot  of  each 
other,  aiiflall  the  chasms  produced  by  the  incessant  discharge  of  artillery 
were  rapidly  filled  up  by  a  regular  movement  to  the  centre :  but  at  length, 
the  perseverance  of  the  Austrians  prevailed  over  the  heroic  devotion  of 
the  French ;  the  village  was  carriea ;  the  stream  that  traversed  it,  forced ; 
and  the  Republicans  were  driven  back  to  their  second  line  in  the  rear. 
Here  they  made  a  desperate  stand,  and  Haddick's  division,  disordered  b^ 
•uocets,  was  m  turn  forced  back  across  the  stream ;  but  the  French  could 
not  follow  up  their  advantage,  and  the  Austrians,  perceiving  their  weak- 
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ness,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  Victor's  line  was  broken.  Thus  en- 
couraged, Mel  as  pushed  on  with  additional  forces,  established  himself  in 
the  village,  and  having  outflanked  Launes,  he,  too,  was  compelled  to 
Jretreat.  At  first,  he  retired  by  echellon  in  squares,  with  admirable  dis- 
cipline ;  but  the  Imperial  cavalry,  which  swept  like  a  tempest  around 
the  retreating  troops,  at  length  disordered  their  squares,  while  the  Hunga- 
rian infantry,  halting  at  every  fifty  yards,  poured  in  destructive  volleys 
at  point-blank  range,  and  the  incessant  storm  of  grape  from  the  well-senred 
Austrian  artillery,  completed  the  rout.  The  whole  mass  at  length  eave 
way ;  the  plain  was  covered  with  a  confused  host  of  fugitives ;  the  alann 
spread  even  to  the  rear  of  the  army ;  and  the  fatal  cry  "  tout  est  perdUf 
aauve  qui  peut,"  echoed  over  the  field. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition,  when,  at  eleven  o'clock.  Napoleon 
arrived  with  a  detachment  of  the  right  wing.  The  sight  of  his  staff,  sur- 
rounded by  two  hundred  mounted  grenadiers,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Consul's  own  guard  of  reserve,  revived  the  spirit  of  the  fugitives.  Napo^ 
leon  immediately  detached  eight  hundred  grenadiers  of  his  guard,  to  make 
head  against  Ott ;  at  the  same  time,  he  himself  advanced  with  a  demi- 
brigade  to  support  Lannes,  and  sent  five  battalions  under  Monnier,  to 
hold  in  check  the  Austrian  light  infantry  on  the  lefl.  The  grenadiers 
advanced  in  squares  into  the  midst  of  the  plain,  making  their  way  through 
both  their  own  fugitives  and  the  enemy,  and  for  a  time  they  sustained  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  ;  but  at  length,  the  steady  fire  of  the  Austrian  artil- 
lery, followed  up  by  a  charge  of  hussars,  broke  their  ranks,  and  drove 
them  back  in  disorder ;  the  leading  battalions  of  Desaix's  division,  how- 
ever,  came  forward  in  time  to  cover  their  retreat.  Melas  now,  deeminff 
the  victory  secure,  retired  to  Alexandria,  leaving  Zack,  chief  of  his  staff, 
to  follow  up  his  success:  while  Napoleon  made  arrangements  to  secure 
a  retreat  by  the  line  of  Castcl  Nuovo. 

It  was  now  four  o'clock ;  and  Desaix's  main  body,  being  the  French 
right  wing,  made  its  appearance.  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  day  ?" 
said  Napoleon.  "  The  battle  is  lost,"  answered  Desaix  ;  "  but  it  is  early ; 
there  is  time  to  gain  another  one."  Napoleon  coincided  with  this  opinion, 
but  all  the  other  officers  advised  a  retreat.  The  combat  was,  therefore, 
to  be  renewed ;  and  Desaix  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  division,  and 
pressed  on  to  meet  Zack's  advancing  columns,  who,  expecting  no  resist- 
ance, were  at  first  thrown  into  disorder.  They  soon  rallied,  however, 
checked  the  French  advance,  and  at  this  moment  Desaix  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  breast.  The  Hungarian  grenadiers  pressed  on, 
and  the  French  column  soon  hesitated,  broke,  and  gave  way.  At  this 
critical  moment,  when  everything  seemed  lost  for  Napoleon,  Kellerman, 
by  a  sudden  movement,  conceived  and  undertaken  by  himself,  chanced 
the  defeat  into  a  victory.  He  was  stationed  with  eight  hundred  cavalry 
in  a  vineyard,  where  the  overhanging  vines  concealed  him  from  sight ; 
and  the  advancing  column  of  Zack,  having  just  broken  Desaix's  division, 
was  following  up  its  success,  and  marching  past  Kellerman's  squadron 
without  being  aware  of  his  presence.  In  an  instant,  Kellerman  dashed  out 
on  the  unprotected  flank  of  this  column,  threw  it  into  inextricable  confu- 
sion in  less  time  than  is  requisite  to  relate  the  fact ;  and,  being  supported 
by  Desaix's  division,  which  immediately  rallied,  made  Zack  himself,  and 
two  thousand  of  his  grenadiers  prisoners  on  the  spot.  The  remainder  of 
the  column  retreated  in  confusion,  overturned  those  who  were  advanoiiig 
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to  its  support,  and  the  entire  Austrian  army  became,  in  those  few  momenta. 
one  mass  of  fugitives,  flying  across  the  plain. 

The  tide  of  battle  being  thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  turned,  h 
was  easy  to  rally  the  broken  French  divisions,  and  secure  the  victory. 
The  loss  of  the  Imperialists  was  seven  thousand  killed  and  wounded, 
three  thousand  prisoners,  eight  standards  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  French  sustained  an  equal  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  together  with 
(me  thousand  prisoners  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  But  although 
the  losses  on  both  sides  were  so  nearly  equal,  defeat  was  highly  disastrous 
to  the  Austrians ;  for  they  fought  to  secure  a  passage  through  Napoleon's 
enveloping  masses,  and  having  failed,  they  were  left  without  retreat ;  so 
that,  by  a  single  victory,  Napoleon  had  in  effect  destroyed  his  enemTi 
and  gained  the  command  of  Italy.  Nor  was  that  all :  for  such  a  result, 
coming  at  the  outset  of  his  career  as  First  Ck)nsul,  served  to  fix  him  per- 
manently  on  the  throne  of  France. 

In  view  of  these  brilliant  consequences,  one  would  suppose  that  Napo- 
leon might  have  been  generous  to  Kellerman,  who  in  reality  and  directly 
secured  them :  but  his  was  a  disposition  that  could  not  pardon  one  whose 
services  chanced  to  diminish  the  lustre  of  his  own  exploits.  When  this 
young  ofRcer  appeared  at  head-quarters  afler  the  battle.  Napoleon  coolly 
said,  "  You  made  a  good  charge  this  evening ;"  then  turning  to  Bessie  res, 
he  added,  "  The  guard  has  covered  itself  with  glory."  "  I  am  glad  you 
are  pleased  with  my  charge,"  said  Kellerman,  nothing  daunted,  ''  for  it 
has  placed  the  crown  on  your  head."  But  the  obligation  was  too  great 
and  too  notorious  to  be  forgiven,  and  Kellerman  though  promoted  with 
the  other  generals, never  aflerward  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Napoleon. 

On  the  following  morning,  afler  holding  a  council  of  war,  Mel  as  sent 
a  flag  of  truce  to  the  French  head-quarters,  with  proposals  for  a  capitula- 
tion. An  armistice  was  immediately  agreed  upon,  until  an  answer  could 
be  received  from  Vienna ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Imperial  army  was 
to  occupy  the  country  between  the  Mincio  and  the  Po,  and  the  fortresses 
of  Tortona,  Milan,  Turin,  Pizzighitone,  Arena,  Placentia,  Ceva,  Savona, 
Urbia,  Coni,  Alexandria  and  Grenoa  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  French, 
with  all  their  artillery  and  stores,  the  Austrians  taking  with  them  only 
their  own  cannon. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

SECOND  CAMPAIGN   OF    1800. 

Two  days  before  intelligence  was  received  of  the  battle  of  Marengo 
and  the  armistice  that  followed  it,  a  treaty  between  Austria  and  Great 
Britain  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  had  been  signed  at  Vienna : 
but  even  the  disasters  of  that  defeat  could  not  shake  the  nrmness  or  good 
fiuth  of  the  Austrian  cabinet.  The  inflexible  Thugut,  who  then  presided 
over  its  councils,  was  assailed  by  representations  of  the  perils  of  the  .Bm-> 
^re ;  but  he  opposed  all  such  arguments  by  producing  the  treaty  with 
^ng\mnA^  luod  pointing  out  the  disgrace  that  would  attadi  to  the  Imperial 
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gDverament  if,  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  engagements  so  solemuly 
entered  into  were  to  be  abandoned.  Nor  did  the  situation  of  affairs  justify 
ftny  measures  of  despondency.  If  the  battle  of  Marengo  had  deprived 
the  allied  powers  of  Piedmont,  the  strength  of  the  Imperial  army  was  still 
unbroken :  it  had  exchanged  a  disadvantageous  offensive  position  in  the 
Liffurian  mountains,  for  an  advantageous  defensive  one  on  the  frontiers 
of  jLombardy ;  the  cannon  of  Mantua,  so  formidable  to  France  in  1796, 
still  remained  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  victor;  and  the  English 
forces  of  Abercromby,  joined  to  the  Neapolitan  troops  and  the  Imperial 
divisions  in  Ancona  and  Tuscany,  might  prove  too  formidable  a  body  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  Republicans,  to  permit  any  considerable  advance 
toward  the  hereditary  states.  Nor  were  affairs  by  any  means  desperate 
in  Germany.  The  advance  of  Moreau  into  Bavaria,  while  Ulm  and  In- 
golstadt  were  not  reduced,  was  a  perilous  measure  for  the  French ;  and 
.  Uie  line  of  the  Inn  f\imished  a  defensive  frontier  not  surpassed  by  any  in 
Europe. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  Austrian  cabinet  resolved  to 
gain  time,  and,  if  they  could  not  obtain  tolerable  terms  of  peace,  to  run 
all  the  hazard  of  a  renewal  of  the  war.  Count  St.  Julien  was  sent  to 
Paris,  as  plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  Austria,  bearing  a  letter  from  the 
Emperor  individually,  in  which  were  these  words :  <*  You  will  give  credit 
to  everything  which  Count  St.  Julien  shall  say  on  my  part,  and  I  will 
ratify  whatever  he  shall  do."  In  virtue  of  these  powers,  preliminaries 
of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris,  on  the  28th  of  July,  by  the  French  and 
Austrian  ministers.  The  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  was  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  pacification,  unless  where  changes  had  become  necessary.  It  was 
provided  that  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  should  belong  to  France,  and  the 
indemnities  stipulated  for  Austria,  by  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio,  were  to  be  given  in  Italy,  instead  of  Germany. 

As  the  treaty  was  signed  by  Count  St.  Julien  in  virtue  of  the  Emperor's 
letter  only,  it  was  further  provided  that  these  preliminary  articles  should 
not  be  binding  until  afler  beinj^  ratified  by  the  respective  governments :  a 
clause  of  which  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  availed  themselves.  On  the  15th 
of  August,  the  Austrian  plenipotentiary  was  recalled,  and  notice  given 
of  the  refusal  to  ratify. 

Napoleon  was,  or  affected  to  be,  highly  indignant  at  this  proceeding, 
and  he  immediately  announced  that  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  should 
take  place  on  the  10th  of  September,  and  ordered  certain  movements  of 
the  army  in  reference  to  that  event.  But  he  soon  returned  to  more  mode- 
rate sentiments,  and  dispatched  full  powers  to  M.  Otto,  resident  at  London 
as  agent  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  to  conclude  a  naval  armistice  with 
Great  Britain.  The  object  of  this  proposal,  hitherto  unknown  in  European 
diplomacy,  was  to  obtain  means,  while  the  negotiations  were  pending, 
of^  throwing  supplies  into  Egypt  and  Malta,  the  former  of  which  stood 
greatly  in  need  of  assistance,  while  the  latter  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  from  the  vigilant  blockade  maintained  for  two  years  by  the 
British  cruisers. 

As  soon  as  the  English  government  received  this  proposal,  they  signified 
their  desire  for  a  general  peace,  but  declined  to  agree  in  the  mean  time 
to  a  naval  armistice,  until  the  preliminaries  of  such  general  pacification 
were  signed.  Napoleon,  however,  was  obstinately  bent  on  saving  Malta 
and  Egypt,  and  insisted  on  the  naval  armistice  as  a  sine  put  non;  declaring 
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that  unless  it  were  agreed  to  before  the  11th  of  September,  he  would 
reoommence  hostilities  in  both  Italy  and  Grermany.  The  urgency  of 
the  case,  and  the  imminent  danger  that  would  ensue  to  Austria  if  war 
were  so  soon  renewed,  induced  the  cabinet  of  London  to  make  some  ooii- 
cession :  they  therefore  presented  to  M.  Otto  a  counter  project  for  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  between  all  the  belligerent  powers.  By  this  it  was 
proposed,  that  an  armistice  should  take  place  by  land  and  sea,  during 
which  the  ocean  was  to  be  open  for  the  navigation  of  trading  vessels  oi 
both  nations ;  Malta  and  Egypt  were  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
besieged  fortresses  in  Germany,  by  the  armistice  of  Parsdorf ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  were  to  be  provisioned  for  twelve  days  at  a  time,  during  the 
dependence  of  the  negotiations.  The  blockade  of  Brest  and  other  mari- 
time ports  was  to  be  raised,  but  the  British  squadrons  would  remain  off 
their  entrances,  and  ships  of  war  would  not  be  permitted  to  pass.  Nothing 
oould  be  more  equitable  toward  France  or  generous  toward  Austria,  than 
these  propositions.  They  compensated  the  recent  disasters  of  the  Impe- 
rialists on  land  with  concessions  by  the  British  at  sea,  and  abandoned  to 
the  vanquished  on  one  element,  those  advantages  of  a  free  navigatioo 
which  they  could  not  obtain  by  force  of  arms,  in  consideration  of  the 
benefits  that  would  accrue  from  a  prolongation  of  the  armistice  to  their 
allies  on  another. 

Napoleon,  however,  insisted  on  a  condition  which  ultimately  proved 
filial  to  the  negotiation.  This  was,  that  the  French  ships  of  the  line  only 
should  be  confined  to  their  ports,  but  that  frigates  should  have  liberty  of 
egress,  and  that  six  vessels  of  that  description  should  be  allowed  to  go 
from  Toulon  to  Alexandria  without  being  visited  by  the  English  cruisers. 
This  condition  was  inadmissible,  and  the  negotiation  was  broken  off. 
The  Austrian  cabinet,  being  now  left  to  contend  alone  with  Napoleon, 
were  in  no  condition  to  resist  his  demands.  A  new  convention  was  there- 
fore concluded  at  Hohenlinden,  on  the  28th  of  September,  by  which  the 
cession  of  the  three  Grerman  fortresses,  Ulm,  Philipsburg  and  Ingolstadt, 
was  agreed  on,  and  the  armistice  was  prolonged  for  forty-five  days,  both 
in  Germany  and  Italy. 

As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  Great  Britain  would  not  accede  to 
the  First  Consul's  demands,  the  portfolio  of  the  French  war  department 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Camot,  and  every  exertion  made  to  put  all  the 
armies  in  a  condition  to  resume  hostilities.  On  the  same  day  that  this 
took  place,  October  8th,  a  plot  to  assassinate  Napoleon  at  the  opera  was 
discovered  by  the  police.  Cerachi  and  Demerville,  the  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  both  determined  Jacobins,  were  arrested  and  executed. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  French  armies  were  in  a  very  formidable 
condition.  In  addition  to  a  corps  of  fifteen  thousand  under  Bifacdonald  at 
Dijon,  and  one  of  twenty  thousand  on  the  Maine  under  Augereau,  the 
army  of  Italy  was  raised  to  eighty  thousand  men,  and  the  grand  army 
under  Moreau  in  Bavaria  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  Austria, 
too,  foreseeing  the  result  of  the  negotiations  for  peace,  had  made  good  use 
of  the  armistice  to  recruit  and  reorganize  her  forces,  having  raised  her 
entire  German  army  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men ;  though  its 
efliciency  was  greatly  impaired  by  the  usual  system  of  the  Aulic  Council, 
which  caused  Uie  troops  to  be  scattered  too  much  in  detail  over  the  coun- 
tiy ;  and  also  by  their  injudicious  removal  of  Kray,  and  the  substitutioD 
io  Us  place  of  the  young  Archduke  John.    In  Italy,  the  total  foice  under 
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Field-marshal  Bellegarde  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  men ;  but 
it  was  so  subdivided  that  not  more  than  sixty  thousand  could  be  assem- 
bled at  any  one  point.  Renewed  efforts  were  made  at  this  time  to  engage 
Russia  and  Prussia  in  the  common  cause;  but  they  both  declined  to 
interfere. 

In  the  middle  of  September,  the  garrison  of  Malta,  having  been  entirely 
reduced  by  famine,  capitulated,  on  condition  of  being  sent  to  France  and 
not  serving  again  until  regularly  exchanged :  this  noble  fortress,  therefore, 
with  its  unrivalled  harbor  and  impregnable  walls,  was  permanently 
annexed  to  the  British  dominions.  The  English  also  made  themselves 
masters,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  of  Surinam,  Berbice,  St.  Eustache 
and  Demerara,  Dutch  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  main 
land  adjoining  them. 

Afler  the  death  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  through  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of 
the  French  government,  the  Roman  conclave  made  choice  of  Carmnal 
Chiaramonte  as  his  successor,  with  the  title  of  Pius  VII.  Rome  at  this 
time  was  suffering  under  the  exactions  of  the  recently  recovered  power 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  the  new  pontiff,  without  openly  engaging  in  a 
war,  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  proposals  of  Napoleon.  But  in  other  parts 
of  Italy,  a  feeling  of  entire  hostility  to  France  prevailed ;  and  in  Tuscany 
an  insurrection  broke  out  among  the  peasants,  which  was  promptly  sub- 
dued, and  with  great  cruelty,  by  the  French  troops.  The  army  employed 
on  this  service  was  afterward  dispatched  to  Leghorn,  where  they  seized 
and  confiscated  forty-six  English  vessels  with  their  cargoes. 

In  the  month  of  November,  Napoleon  announced  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice,  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month,  both  parties  were  prepared  to 
commence  hostilities.  The  line  of  the  Inn.  behind  which  the  Austrians 
were  intrenched,  is  one  of  the  strongest  frontier  positions  in  Europe ;  and 
the  true  policy  of  the  Imperial  forces,  at  this  time,  was  to  remain  on  the 
defensive,  but  the  Aulic  Council  decided  on  carrying  the  war  into  Bava- 
ria ;  and  accordingly,  the  Austrian  columns  were  moved  to  Landshut  on 
the  29th ;  and  as  it  chanced,  Moreau,  unaware  of  their  march,  was  at 
the  same  time  advancing  toward  Ampfing  on  such  a  line  as  to  bring  the 
(lank  of  his  lefl  wing  in  immediate  contact  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Imperialists.  The  consequence  was,  that  despite  the  utmost  efforts  of 
Ney,  Grenier  and  Legrand,  the  division  was  totally  routed,  and,  fallira 
back  in  confusion  on  the  centre,  spread  terror  and  discouragement  througa 
the  whole  army.  Had  this  success  been  vigorously  followed  up,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Moreau  would  have  suffered  an  overwhelminff 
defeat.  But  the  Archduke  John,  satisfied  with  his  advantage,  allowed 
the  French  troops  to  recover  from  their  consternation ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  they  retired  in  good  order  through  the  forest  of  Hohenlinden  to 
the  ground  beyond,  which  Moreau  had  previously  studied  as  the  probable 
theatre  of  a  decisive  battle,  and  where  he  now  defended  his  position  with 
great  care  and  skill. 

The  Archduke,  afler  having  thus  allowed  the  enemy  to  escape  when 
he  might  have  taken  him  at  advantage,  resolved  now  to  pursue  him ;  not 
imagining  that  Moreau  had  made  a  stand,  but  indulging  the  belief  that 
he  was  retreating  in  disorder.  On  the  drd  of  December,  long  before  day- 
light, his  whole  army  was  in  motion  in  three  columns,  and  they  plunged 
into  the  forest,  trampling  the  yet  unstained  snow  in  full  coniidence  of 
▼iotory.    From  the  outset,  however,  the  most  sinister  presages  attended 
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their  steps.  During  the  night,  the  wind  had  changed,  and  the  heavy 
rain  of  the  preceding  day  turned  into  snow,  which  fell  in  such  thick 
flakes  as  rendered  it  impossible  to  see  twenty  yards  before  the  head  of 
the  columns ;  while  the  dreary  expanse  of  the  forest,  under  the  boughs, 
presented  a  uniform  white  surface  where  the  roads  could  not  bo  distin- 
guished. The  cross-paths  between  the  roads,  bad  at  any  time,  were 
almost  impassable  in  such  a  storm;  and  each  division,  isolated  in  the 
snowy  wilderness,  was  led  to  its  own  resources  without  receiving  intel- 
ligence or  aid  from  its  associates. 

The  central  column,  which  advanced  along  the  only  good  road,  out- 
stripped the  others,  and  its  leading  detachments  had  traversed  the  forest 
and  approached  the  village  of  Hohcnlinden  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  It  was  there  met  by  the  division  of  Grouchy,  and  a  furious 
conflict  immediately  commenced.  The  Austrians  endeavored  to  debouch 
with  their  main  body  from  the  defile,  and  extend  themselves  along  the 
front  of  the  wood ;  while  the  French  strove  to  drive  them  back  into  the 
forest.  Both  paities  made  the  most  heroic  eflbrts ;  the  falling  snow  at 
first  prevented  the  troops  of  the  opposing  lines  from  seeing  each  other, 
but  they  aimed  at  the  flashes  which  appeared  through  the  gloom,  and 
rushed  forward  with  blind  fury  to  the  deadly  charge  of  the  bayonet. 
Gradually,  however,  the  Austrians  gained  ground,  and  their  ranks  were 
extending  themselves  in  front,  when  Grouchy  and  Grandjean,  by  leading 
on  fresh  battalions,  forced  them  to  retire  into  the  wood.  Here,  the  combat 
was  maintained  hand  to  hand  among  the  trees  and  thickets  with  invincible 
resolution. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  other  columns  had  advanced  by  different  roads 
to  more  remote  parts  of  the  fleld,  and  were  warmly  engaged  in  the  battle. 
Tlie  right  was  assailed  by  Ney  as  it  began  to  defile  on  that  side  from  the 
forest,  and  it  was  driven  back  by  such  an  impetuous  charge  that  its 
ranks  were  broken,  and   the  whole  mass  retired  with  a  loss  of  eight 

{»ieces  of  cannon  and  a  thousand  prisoners.  A  similar  fate  awaited  the 
eft  wing,  which,  being  attacked  by  Grenier,  was  forced  to  retreat  with 
still  greater  loss.  Moreau  was  keeping  the  Austrian  centre  in  check  by 
a  series  of  assaults  with  fresh  detachments,  when  the  defeat  of  both  wings 
of  the  Archduke's  army  not  only  spread  confusion  into  the  main  column, 
but,  by  disengaging  a  part  of  Ney's  and  Grenier's  divisions,  enabled  him 
to  bring  an  overwhelming  force  against  the  only  corps  of  Imperialists 
that  yet  maintained  its  ground.  Soon  afler  this  accumulation  of^  strength 
began  to  be  felt  in  front,  the  rear  of  the  same  column  was  assailed  liy 
Richepanse  with  two  regiments  of  infantry.  This  combined  attack  was 
decisive.  The  Imperialists  broke  and  fled  in  every  direction,  leaving 
more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fourteen  thousand  men,  kille<^ 
wounded  and  prisoners,  on  the  field. 

The  Archduke  retired  with  his  shattered  forces  during  the  night  behind 
the  Inn,  where  he  made  a  show  of  defence ;  but  Moreau  soon  crossed  the 
river  lower  down  than  the  Austrian  position,  and  the  Imperialists,  being 
thus  outflanked,  again  retreated  and  took  post  behind  the  Alza,  to  cover 
the  roads  leading  to  Salzburg  and  Vienna.  But  Moreau  found,  from 
the  manner  of  the  Archduke  s  retreat,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Austrian 
troops  was  broken ;  and  he  continued  his  pursuit,  with  a  determination  of 
destroying  the  whole  army  before  it  could  recover  from  its  disasters.  He 
therefore  hastened  on  to  Salzburg,  where  his  advanced  guard  becamo 
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enveloped  in  a  thick  fog ;  and  before  Lecourbe,  who  led  the  attack,  waf 
aware  of  his  danger,  his  corps  was  charged  by  a  large  body  of  Imperial 
horse,  and  routed  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand  men.  The  affairs  of  the 
Archduke  were,  however,  in  too  desperate  a  condition  to  be  relieved  by 
this  partial  success,  and  he  retreated  in  the  night,  leaving  Salsburg  to 
its  fate.  Decaen  took  possession  of  it  in  the  morning,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Republican  standards  waved  on  the  picturesque  towers  of  that 
romantic  city. 

The  same  day,  Kichepanse  continued  the  pursuit,  and  on  the  16th  he 
overtook  the  Austrian  rear  at  Herdorf,  where  he  routed  them  with  the 
loss  of  a  thousand  prisoners.  For  the  next  two  days,  he  kept*up  a  run- 
ning fight,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Austrians  reached  Schwansladt,  and 
en£avored  to  make  a  stand  against  their  inveterate  pursuers.  Still,  all 
was  in  vain.  Nothing  could  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  French  troops^ 
and  the  Imperialists,  again  defeated  with  great  loss,  continued  their  flignt. 

Afiairs  were  in  this  disastrous  state,  when  the  Archduke  Charles,  1o 
whom  the  nation  unanimously  appealed  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
monarchy,  arrived,  and  took  command  of  the  army.  But  when  he 
reviewed  the  troops  as  they  crossed  the  Traun,  his  experienced  eye  told 
him  that  little  was  to  be  hoped  from  their  exertions:  they  were  but  a 
confused  mass  of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery:  their  discipline  waa 
lost ;  the  men  neither  grouped  around  their  standards  nor  listened  to  the 
voice  of  their  ofiicers;  dejection  and  despair  were  painted  in  eveiy 
countenance.  The  Archduke,  perceiving  that  resistance  was  hopeleaii 
reluctantly  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Moreau,  soliciting  an  armistice; 
which,  afler  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  French  general,  was 
signed  on  the  25th  of  December. 

Before  these  events  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  Germany,  Macdon- 
aid  was  ordered  to  march  his  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men  across  the 
Alps,  into  the  Italian  Tyrol,  by  the  passage  of  the  Splugen.  He  arrived 
with  his  advanced  guard  at  Uie  village  of  that  name,  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th  of  November,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  sappers,  and  the 
sledges  containing  his  artillery.  In  the  morning  of  the  27th,  he  com- 
menced the  ascent.  The  country  guides  placed  poles  along  the  route  ; 
the  laborers  followed  and  removed  the  snow,  and  the  dragoons  came  next, 
to  trample  down  the  road  with  their  horses'  feet.  In  this  manner,  a  de« 
tachment  had,  with  great  fatigue,  nearly  reached  the  summit ;  when  the 
wind  suddenly  rose,  an  avalanche  slid  down  the  mountain,  crossed  the 
path  and  swept  away  thirty  dragoons  from  the  head  of  the  column,  into 
the  abyss  below,  where  they  were  dashed  to  pieces  between  the  ice  and 
the  rocks.  General  Laboissiere,  who  led  the  van,  was  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  dragoons  ;  he  therefore  escaped  the  avalanche,  and  proceeded  in 
safety  to  the  hospice  above :  but  the  remainder  of  the  column,  thunderstrudi 
by  such  a  catastrophe,  returned  to  Splugen.  The  wind  continued  to  blow 
with  great  violence  for  the  three  succeeiding  days,  and  detached  so  many 
avalanches,  that  the  road  was  entirely  blocked  up ;  and  the  guides  declared 
that  no  efibrts  could  render  it  passable  in  less  than  two  weeks.  Maodon- 
aid,  however,  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  such  obstacles.  Independently 
of  his  anxiety  to  fulfil  his  designated  part  in  the  campaign,  necessity  re- 
quired him  to  proceed  ;  for  the  unwonted  accumulation  of  men  and  horses 
in  these  Alpine  regions,  promised  soon  to  consume  the  whole  substance 
of  the  country,  and  expose  the  troops  to  destruction  from  famine.    He 
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cflBiBqiieiitly,  made  the  best  arrangements  within  his  oontrol,  to  reopen 
the  passage.  Four  strong  oxen  were  first  sent  along  the  route,  led  bj 
experienced  guides :  these  were  followed  by  forhr  robust  peasants,  who 
cleared  or  beat  down  the  snow  ;  two  oompanies  of  sappers  oame  next  and 
improved  the  path  ;  and  behind  them  rode  the  dra^foons.  A  convoy  of 
artillery,  a  hundred  beasts  of  burden,  and  a  strong  rear-euard  closed  the 
march.  Many  men  and  horses  were  overwhelmed  by  the  snow,  and  not 
a  few  perished  from  cold  ;  but  at  length,  the  hospice  was  eained,  the 
descent  on  the  other  side  achieved,  and  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army 
reached  the  sunny  fields  of  Campo  Dolcino,  at  the  southern  base  of  the 
mountain.  On  the  5th  of  December,  Macdonald  commenced  the  passage 
with  the  remainder  of  his  army ;  and  on  the  7th,  he  reached  Chiavenna 
with  his  whole  force. 

But  the  difficulties  of  this  enterprising  commander  did  not  terminate 
here  :  for  his  subsequent  orders  required  him  to  penetrate  into  the  valley 
of  the  Adige,  by  the  route  of  Mont  Tonal,  on  the  summit  of  which  ridge, 
after  encountering  all  the  perils  of  the  ascent,  he  found  his  road  barred 

5f  a  corps  of  Austrian  troops,  posted  behind  a  triple  line  of  intrenchments. 
e  advanced  against  this  new  obstacle  with  great  intrepidity,  and  forced 
two  of  the  lines;  but  the  third  resisted  every  efibrt,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  retrace  his  steps  down  the  mountain.  He  now  made  a  circuit  to  reach 
his  destination  in  the  Tyrol ;  which,  afler  a  series  of  hardships,  he  at 
length  accomplished  on  the  6th  of  January.  All  the  operations  in  this 
quarter,  however,  were  brought  to  an  end  by  an  armistice,  aereed  upon 
between  the  armies,  at  Treviso,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month.  By  the 
conditions  of  this  armistice,  the  Austrians  were  to  surrender  Peschiera, 
Verona,  Legnago,  Ancona  and  Ferrara ;  but  they  retained  Mantua,  the 
chief  object  of  the  campaign.  Napoleon  was  so  irritated  at  these  terms, 
that  he  never  again  intrusted  an  important  command  to  Brune,  by  whom 
they  were  conceded. 

As  the  French  troops  were  now  disengaged  from  all  other  enemies  in 
Italy,  Napoleon  directed  a  corps  to  advance  on  Naples,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  dismembering  that  kingdom.  And  this  he  would  readily  have 
accomplished,  but  for  the  heroic  exertions  of  the  Neapolitan  queen,  who, 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  anticipating  such  an  invasion, 
set  off  alone  from  Palermo,  and  made  a  journey  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
she  implored  the  intervention  of  the  Russian  Emperor.  Paul,  whose 
chivalrous  character  was  highly  flattered  by  this  adventurous  step  on  the 
part  of  the  queen,  espoused  her  cause,  and  dispatched  a  special  messenger 
to  treat  with  Napoleon  in  her  behalf.  It  may  be  presumed  that,  desirous 
as  Napoleon  was  of  maintaining  a  good  understanding  with  Russia,  this 
mediation  was  entirely  successful ;  and  the  First  Consul,  abandoning  his 
hostile  purposes,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Naples,  on  the  9th  of  February. 
By  this  compact,  known  as  the  treaty  of  Foligno,  it  was  provided  that 
the  Neapolitan  troops  should  evacuate  the  Roman  States,  and  that  all  the 
ports  of  Naples  and  Sicily  should  be  closed  against  English  and  Turkish 
vessels  of  merchandise,  as  well  as  war,  and  remain  shut  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  general  peace ;  that  port  Longone  in  the  island  of  Elba,  Piom- 
bino  in  Tuscany,  and  a  small  territory  on  the  sea-coast  of  that  duchy, 
should  be  ceded  to  France  ;  and  that  in  case  of  a  menaced  attack  on  the 
Neapolitan  dominions,  from  the  troops  of  Turkey  or  England,  a  French 
corps,  equal  in  strengh  to  one  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  might  send, 
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should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  of  Naples.  Under  the  words 
of  this  last  condition,  was  veiled  the  most  important  article  of  the  treaty  ; 
ibr,  being  speedily  carried  into  effect,  it  revealed  the  intention  of  Napo. 
leon  to  take  military  possession  of  the  whole  peninsula.  On  the  1st  of 
April,  before  either  any  requisition  had  been  made  by  the  King  of  Naples 
or  any  danger  menaced  his  dominions,  a  corps  of  twelve  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  General  Soult,  set  out  from  the  French  lines  and 
took  possession  of  the  fortresses  of  Tarentum,  Otranto,  Brindisi,  and  all 
the  harbors  in  the  extremity  of  Calabria.  The  object  of  this  obtrusive 
occupation  was  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  a  communication  with 
the  army  of  Egypt.  ^ 

As  a  consequence  of  the  armistice  granted  to  the  Archduke  Charles  in 
Germany,  and  that  agreed  upon  with  Brune  at  Treviso,  negotiations  fisr 
peace  were  entered  into  between  Austria  and  France,  which  ended  on 
the  9th  of  February,  in  the  treaty  of  Luneville.  The  conditions  of  this 
treaty  did  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 
or  from  those  offered  by  Napoleon  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign :  a 
remarkable  fact,  when  it  is  considered  how  great  an  addition  the  victories 
of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden  had  since  made  to  the  preponderance  of  the 
French  arms. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

PROM   THE   PEACE   OF   LUNEVILLE  TO   THE   DISSOLUTION   OF  THE    NORTHBBll 

MARITIME   CONFEDERACT. 

The  various  alternations  of  war,  peace  and  neutrality  that  were  now 
occurring  between  the  different  powers  of  Europe,  led  naturally  to  much 
discussion  and  controversy  on  the  subject  of  maritime  law,  and  the  rights 
of  merchant  ships  trading  from  neutral  to  belligerent  countries.  Under 
a  strict  construction  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  without  at  all  violating 
the  provisions  of  that  code,  numerous  seizures  and  confiscations  had  been 
made  by  the  British  government,  which  revived  the  jealousies  of  the 
other  European  states,  at  the  almost  unlimited  power  of  the  English  navy* 
In  December,  1799,  an  altercation  took  place  in  the  Straits  of  Gibndtmr 
between  some  British  frigates  and  a  Danish  ship,  in  which  the  Dane 
refused  to  submit  to  a  search  of  the  vessels  under  his  convoy:  but 
eventually,  the  government  of  Denmark  formally  disavowed  the  oonduot 
of  their  captain,  and  the  amicable  relations  remained  unchanged.  But 
the  next  collision  of  a  similar  character,  led  to  more  serious  results.  On 
the  25th  of  July,  1800,  the  commander  of  the  Danish  frigate  Freya  re- 
f\ised  to  allow  his  ships  to  bo  searched,  but  offered  to  show  certifioates  to 
the  British  officer,  specifying  the  nature  of  the  cargoes  under  his  charge: 
.  and  he  intimated,  that  if  a  boat  were  sent  to  make  search  it  would  be  fired 
upon.  On  receiving  this  reply,  the  British  captain  laid  his  vessel  along* 
side  the  Dane ;  and,  as  the  latter  persisted,  he  discharged  a  few  broadsidee 
at  the  Freya,  took  possession  of  her  and  the  ships  under  her  convoy,  and 
carried  them  into  the  Downs.  -» 
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At  the  same  time,  the  English  cabinet  had  learned  that  hostile  negotla- 
tioDfl  were  in  progress  between  the  Northern  courts  relative  to  neutral 
rights ;  and  deeming  it  probable  that  these  would  end  in  a  declaration  of 
hostile  intentions,  they  wisely  resolved  to  anticipate  an  attack.  For  this 
purpose,  Lord  Whitworth  was  sent  on  a  special  message  to  Copenhagen  ; 
and,  to  give  greater  weight  to  his  arguments,  a  squadron  of  nine  sail  of 
the  line,  four  bombs  and  five  frigates  was  dispatched  to  the  Sound,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Dickson.  The  Admiral  found  four  line4>f. 
battle  ships  moored  across  the  strait  from  Cronenberg  Castle  to  the  Swe- 
dish shore ;  but  the  English  fleet  passed  without  the  commission  of  any 
act  of  hostility  on  either  side,  and  came  to  anchor  oflT  Copenhagen.  The 
Danes  were  employed  in  strengthening  their  fortifications;  batteries 
were  erected  on  advantageous  points  near  the  coast,  and  three  floating 
bulwarks  were  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  ;  but  their  prepara- 
tions were  incomplete,  and  the  strength  of  the  British  squadron  preclud^ed 
the  hope  of  a  successful  resistance.  An  accommodation  was  therefore 
entered  into,  the  principal  conditions  of  which  were,  that  the  frigate  and 
merchant  vessels  carried  into  the  Downs,  should  be  repaired  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  British  government,  and  the  question  of  right  of  search 
adjourned  to  London,  for  further  consideration.  In  the  mean  time, 
Danish  trading  ships  were  to  sail  with  convoy  only  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  the  Barbary  cruisers, 
and  their  other  vessels  were  to  be  liable,  as  before,  to  search. 

This  treaty  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a  triumph  to  Great  Britain.; 
and  it  would  have  led  to  no  disastrous  consequences,  but  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  Northern  Autocrat  had  been  greatly 
irritated  at  the  ilKsuccess  of  the  expedition  to  Holland ;  he  was  further 
exasperated  at  the  refusal  of  the  British  government  to  include  Russian 
prisoners  with  English,  in  the  exchange  with  the  French  ;  and  finally,  the 
taking  possession  by  England  of  Malta — which  fortress  Paul,  as  Grand- 
master of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  felt  bound  to  restore  to  that 
celebrated  order,  while  at  the  same  time  he  knew  that  England  would 
not  relinquish  it— excited  him  to  open  hostility  and  outrage.  He 
instantly  ordered  an  embargo  on  all  British  ships  in  the" Russian  harbors ; 
and  thereby  detained  nearly  three  hundred  vessels  with  valuable  cargoes, 
until  the  frost  had  set  in  and  rendered  the  Baltic  impassable.  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  crews  of  these  vessels,  with  Asiatic  barbarity,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  usages  of  civilized  states,  were  marched  off  into  prisons  in 
die  interior,  some  of  them  a  thousand  miles  from  the  coast ;  and  all  the 
fiqglish  property  on  shore  was  put  under  sequestration.  When  these 
Olden  were  promulsed,  several  British  ships  at  Narva  weighed  anchor, 
and  escaped  the  embargo :  this  so  enragea  the  Autocrat,  that  he  oom- 
naiided  the  remaining  vessels  in  the  harbor  to  be  burned,  and  published 
a  deolaratioQ  that  the  embargo  should  not  be  removed  until  Malta  was 
l^ven  up  to  Russia. 

The  moment  that  Russia  thus  made  common  cause  with  the  other 
Northern  powers,  Prussia  and  France  threw  their  influence  into  the  scale, 
and  brought  about  a  general  maritime  confederacy,  hostile  to  Great 
Britain,  which  was  signed  by  Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  on  the  16th 
of  Deoember,  1800.  By  this  treaty,  the  contracting  parties  proclaimed 
that  tree  ships  made  free  goods ;  that  the  flag  covert  the  merchandise ; 
tad  that  u  yon  is  to  be  considered  under  blockade,  only  when  such  a  foroa 
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b  stationed  at  its  mouth  as  renders  an  entrance  dangerous.  They  fur> 
ther  declared,  that  the  certificate  of  a  captain  of  a  convoy  that  no  contrm- 
hand  goods  were  under  his  charge,  should  relieve  his  vessels  from  search ; 
and  that  if  any  of  the  parties  to  this  convention  should  be  dealt  with 
otherwise  than  in  conformity  to  its  enactments,  the  other  parties  would 
make  common  cause  with  the  party  aggrieved,  and  aid  in  its  defence. 

As  it  was  manifest,  that  if  this  new  code  of  maritime  law  were  recog. 
nized,  all  the  victories  of  the  British  navy  would  be  fruitless— since 
France,  by  means  of  neutral  vessels,  could  regain  her  whole  commeroei 
import  all  the  materials  for  the  construction  of  a  navy,  and  educate  a 
body  of  sailors  to  man  her  ships  of  war,  when  so  constructed — Mr.  Pitt 
resolved  on  such  measures  of  reprisal,  as  would  show  the  Northern  pow- 
ers the  qualities  of  the  nation  they  had  thought  fit  to  provoke.  On  the 
14th  of  January,  1801,  the  British  government  issued  an  order  for  a  gen- 
eral embargo  on  all  vessels  belonging  to  any  of  the  confederated  powera; 
and  letters  of  marque  were  granted  for  the  capture  of  the  numerous  ves- 
sels belonging  to  those  states.  The  House  of  Commons  sustained  Mr. 
Pitt's  measures  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  to  sixty-three,  and 
the  result  was,  that  nearly  one  half  the  merchant  ships  at  sea,  belonging 
to  the  Northern  powers,  found  their  way  into  the  harbors  of  Great  Britain. 

The  union  of  Ireland  with  England,  from  which  such  important 
results  were  anticipated,  proved  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  British 
Empire  at  this  important  crisis.  By  a  series  of  concessions,  which  com- 
menced  soon  after  the  coronation  of  George  III.  and  continued  through 
his  reign,  the  Irish  Catholics  had  been  placed  nearly  on  a  level  with 
their  Protestant  fellow-subjects,  and  they  were  at  length  excluded  only 
from  sitting  in  Parliament,  and  from  holding  about  thirty  of  the  principal 
offices  in  the  state.  When,  however,  Mr.  Pitt  carried  through  the  great 
measure  of  Union,  he  gave  the  Catholics  reason  to  expect,  that  a  removal 
of  all  disabilities  would  follow :  not,  indeed,  as  matter  of  right,  but  of 
grace  and  favor.  When  the  time  arrived,  he  found  himself  unable  to 
redeem  his  tacit  pledge.  It  was  ascertained,  that  the  removal  of  the 
Catholic  disabilities  involved  many  fundamental  questions  in  the  Consti- 
tution :  in  particular,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts ; 
and,  in  general,  the  stability  of  the  whole  Protestant  Church  establish- 
ment. It  was,  besides,  discovered,  when  the  measure  was  brought  for- 
ward in  the  cabinet,  that  the  king  entertained  scruples  of  conscience  oq 
the  subject,  in  consequence  of  his  oath  at  the  coronation,  **  to  maintain 
the  Protestant  religion  established  by  law."  Under  these  circumstanceSi 
Mr.  Pitt  stated  that  he  had  no  alternative,  but  to  resign  his  office.  On 
the  10th  of  February,  it  was  announced  in  Parliament,  that  the  cabinet 
ministers  held  the  seals  only  until  their  successors  were  appointed ;  and 
soon  afler,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville,  Earl  Spenser,  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr. 
Windham  resigned,  and  were  succeeded  by  Mr.  Addington,  then  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  new  ministry  taken  entirely 
from  the  Tory  party. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  the  administrations  of  Great  Britain,  not 
to  resign  on  the  question  which  directly  occasions  their  retirement,  but  to 
select  some  minor  point,  which  is  held  forth  to  the  world  as  the  real  ground 
of  the  change :  and  this  custom  is  attended  with  the  great  advantage,  of 
not  implicating  the  crown  or  the  government  in  a  collision  with  either 
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Hbiise  of  Parliament.  From  the  fact,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Pitt's  hairing  so 
oonspicuously  designated  the  Catholic  Question  as  the  reason  of  his  with- 
drawing, it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  was  not  the  true  cause :  or, 
that  if  it  were,  he  caught  at  the  impossibility  of  any  further  concessions  to 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  as  a  motive  for  resigning,  to  prevent  the  approach 
of  other  and  more  important  questions  which  remained  behind.  T*here  was 
no  necessity  for  bringing  forward  the  Catholic  claims  at  that  moment,  nor 
any  reason  for  breaking  up  a  cabinet  at  a  period  of  unparalleled  public 
difficulty,  merely  because  the  king's  scruples  prevented  them  from  being 
at  that  time  conceded.  But  the  question  of  peace  or  war  was  in  a  very 
diflferent  situation.  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  the  coun- 
try  was  now  involved  in  a  contest,  apparently  endless,  if  the  principles  on 
which  it  had  so  long  been  conducted  were  rigidly  adhered  to.  Hence,  as 
it  was  possible,  perhaps  probable,  that  at  no  distant  period  England  might 
be  driven  to  an  accommodation,  to  which  arrangement  the  maintenance 
of  his  system  would  prove  an  obstacle,  Mr.  Pitt  retired  with  the  leading 
members  of  his  cabinet  and  was  succeeded  by  inferior  adherents  of  hia 
party,  who,  without  departing  altogether  from  his  principles,  might  feel 
more  at  liberty  to  adapt  them  to  the  pressure  of  actual  circumstances. 
In  doing  this,  the  English  minister  acted  the  part  of  a  patriot.  "  He  saori- 
fioed  himself,"  said  Bignon,  "to  the  good  of  his  country  and  a  general 
peace.  He  proved  himself  to  be  more  than  a  great  statesman — a  good 
dtizen." 

But,  though  Mr.  Pitt  retired,  his  mantle  fell  on  his  successors,  who,  in 
their  measures  toward  foreign  States,  evinced  neither  vacillation  nor 
timidity.  They  provided,  for  both  the  army  and  navy,  larger  appropria- 
tions than  had  been  made  in  any  previous  year  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war :  and  they  had  need  of  all  the  resources  of  the  nation,  for  the  forces 
of  the  maritime  league  were  extremely  formidable.  Their  united  strength 
amounted  to  twenty-four  ships  of  the  line  ready  for  sea,  which,  in  a  few 
months,  could  with  ease  have  been  increased  to  fifty,  besides  twenty-five 
frigates ;  a  fleet  which,  combined  with  the  Dutch  ships,  might  have  raised 
the  blockade  of  the  French  harbors  and  enabled  the  confederated  powers 
to  ride  triumphant  in  th<>  British  Channel.  As  yet,  however,  the  hostile 
fleets  were  not  concentrated,  and  England  resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
in  a  vulnerable  point,  before  her  enemies  could  combine  for  her  destruction. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  a  squadron  was  assembled  at  Yarmouth, 
eonsisting  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  four  frigates  and  a  number  of  bomb 
feasels;  in  all,  fifty-two  sail.  Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  fleet,  and  Nelson  received  the  appointment  of  his  second  in  com- 
mmd.  The  admiral  set  sail  on  the  12th  of  March.  Soon  after  putting 
to  sea,  the  Invincible  struck  on  one  of  the  sand  banks  of  that  dangerous 
eoast,  and  sunk  with  a  part  of  her  crew.  On  the  27th,  Sir  Hyde  arrived 
oflT  Zealand  and  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Cronenberg  Castle, 
to  inquire  whether  the  fleet  would  be  allowed  to  pass  the  Sound.  The  gov- 
ernor replied,  that  he  oould  not  allow  a  squadron  to  approach  the  guns  of 
his  fortress  until  the  intentions  of  its  commander  were  declared :  and  the 
British  admiral  rejoined,  that  he  considered  such  answer  equivalent  to  a  de- 
elaration  of  war.  By  the  earnest  advice  of  Nelson,  it  was  resolved  to  foroe 
the  passage,  and  the  line  was  formed  accordingly.  Nelson's  division  led 
die  Tan,  Sir  Hyde's  followed  in  the  centre,  and  the  rear  was  commanded 
hf  admiral  Graves.     When  the  leading  ships  came  within  range,  the  faat> 
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fttries  from  tlie  Danish  shore  opened  their  fire ;  and«  as  the  Teasels  were 
ileered  through  the  middle  of  the  channel,  they  hegan  to  suflTer  consider- 
Me  injury ;  hut  Nelson,  observing  that  the  batteries  on  the  Swedish  side 
of  the  Sound  were  silent,  changed  his  direction,  and,  by  running  along 
that  shore,  was  enabled  to  pass  almost  without  the  reach  of  the  Danish 
guns.  The  passage  occupied  four  hours ;  and,  about  noonday,  the  fleet 
came  to  anchor  off  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen. 

The  garrison  of  this  city  consisted  of  ten  thousand  regular  troops  and  a 
larger  number  of  volunteers.  Six  ships  of  the  line  and  eleven  floating- 
batteries,  besides  a  great  number  of  smaller  vessels,  were  moored  in  an 
external  line  to  protect  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  those  were  flanked 
on  either  side  by  two  islands  called  the  Crowns,  each  mounting  about  sixty 
large  guns.  Within  these  powerful  defences,  four  ships  of  the  line  were 
moored  across  the  harbor,  and  a  fort  of  thirty-six  heavy  guns  had  been 
oonstructed  on  a  sand-bar  to  support  them.  The  fire  of  these  formidable 
out-works  crossed  with  that  of  the  batteries  on  the  island  of  Amack  and 
the  citadel  of  Copenhagen ;  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  an  attacking 
squadron  could,  for  any  length  of  time,  endure  so  heavy  and  concentric  a 
d&charge.  Besides,  the  channel,  by  which  alone  the  harbor  could  be  ap- 
proached, was  extremely  intricate  and  little  known  to  the  British  pilots : 
the  water  on  either  side  of  the  channel  was  shoal  and  intersected  with  bars, 
and  the  buoys  that  marked  the  true  course  had  all  been  removed.  Indeed, 
the  danger  of  the  navigation  was  so  great,  that  a  day  and  night  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  boats  of  the  fleet  in  making  soundings,  and  in  endeavoring 
to  replace  the  buoys. 

The  approach  to  the  Danish  exterior  line  was  covered  by  a  large  shoal 
called  the  Middle  Ground,  exactly  in  front  of  the  harbor  and  distant  from 
it  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  As  this  shoal  was  impassable  for  ships  of 
any  magnitude,  Nelson  proposed  to  pass  around  it  by  the  King's  channel 
with  a  detachment  of  twelve  ships,  and  lay  them  between  the  Danish  line 
and  the  entrance  of  the  harbor ;  while  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  fleet,  was  to  menace  the  Crown  batteries  and  the  four  Danish 
sliips  on  the  inner  line,  and  also  lend  his  aid  to  such  of  Nelson's  squadron 
as  might  come  disabled  out  of  the  action.  The  small  craft,  headed  by 
^Captain  Riou,  led  the  way,  accurately  threading  u  dangerous  and  winding 
course  between  the  island  of  Saltholm  and  the  Middle  Ground  ;  the  larger 
ships  followed,  coasting  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  shoal,  doubled  its  mr- 
ther  extremity,  and  cast  anchor  just  at  sunset  ofl*  Draco  Point,  not  more 
than  two  miles  from  the  right  of  the  enemy's  line.  The  signal  to  prepare 
for  action  was  made,  and  the  seamen  passed  the  night  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion.  At  daybreak  on  the  2nd  of  April,  the  wind  was  found  to  be  fair,  and 
all  the  captains  received  their  final  instructions. 

The  action  began  at  a  few  minutes  past  ten,  and  was  general  *by 
eleven.  Nine  only  of  the  line-of-battle  ships  could  reach  the  stations 
allotted  to  them,  three  others  having  run  aground ;  and,  in  consequence, 
Captain  Riou,  with  his  frigates,  was  compelled  to  confront  the  Crown 
batteries.  The  cannonade  soon  became  tremendous ;  more  than  two 
.  thousand  guns  poured  forth  their  thunder  within  a  space  not  exceeding 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  the  fleets  were  wrapped  in  a  huge  mass  of 
smoke  and  flame.  The  firing  continued  for  three  hours  without  any 
apparent  diminution  on  either  side,  but  at  length,  the  discharges  from  the 
Danish  fleet  began  to  slacken;  loud  cheers  from  the  English  aailotn 
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Mmounced  the  surrender  of  the  enemy's  ships,  as  they  successively  low- 
ered their  flags ;  and  before  two  o'clock,  the  whole  outer  line  of  defence 
either  taken  or  destroyed.  The  loss  of  men  in  this  desperate  action 
very  severe ;  that  on  the  side  of  the  British  amounting  to  twelve 
hundred,  and  of  the  Danish,  including  prisoners,  to  six  thousand.  Of  the 
Tessels  taken,  one  only,  the  Holstein,  of  sixty-four  guns,  was  brought  to 
England ;  the  remainder  were  so  far  injured,  that  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  sink  them  after  their  capture.  A  negotiation  immediately  fol- 
lowed  the  battle,  which,  though  protracted  by  the  Danish  government 
on  account  of  their  fears  of  Russia,  was  at  last  concluded  in  an  armistice 
fcr  fourteen  weeks,  during  which  the  armed  Danish  vessels  were  to  remain 
in  their  present  position,  and  the  prisoners  and  wounded  immediately 
■ent  ashore,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  Ekigland  in  case  of  a  renewal 
of  hostilities. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  British  fleet  forced  the  passage  of  the  Sound, 
the  Prussian  cabinet  made  a  formal  demand  on  the  regency  of  Hanoveri 
to  permit  the  occupation  of  the  Electorate  by  the  Prussians,  and  disband 
a  part  of  their  own  forces.  As  this  proposal  was  supported  by  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  the  Hanoverian  government  was  compelled  to 
■obmit ;  and  Hanover,  Bremen  and  Hameln  were  occupied  accordingly. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Danes  took  possession  of  Hamburg  and  Luboc,  so 
■8  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  against  English  commerce:  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  British  squadron,  under  Admiral  Duckworth,  reduced 
all  the  Swedish  and  Danish  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

While  everything  thus  announced  the  commencement  of  a  war  with 
the  Northern  powers,  an  event  occurred  which  altered  the  whole  aspect 
of  afiairs;  this  was,  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  which  took  place  on 
the  23rd  of  March.  His  son,  Alexander,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  a 
total  change  of  policy  ensued  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  administration  of  Paul  waa  a  season  of  misrule  and  tyranny, 
owing  in  part  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper;  and,  of  late,  to  a  partial 
insanity,  which  was  evinced  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  leading  nobles 
of  Russia,  disapproving  his  policy,  and  foreseeing  that  it  would  bring 
permanent  injury  and  disgrace  on  the  Empire,  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
oompel  him  to  abdicate  the  crown,  and  the  plot  was  so  far  communicated 
to  Paul's  two  sons,  the  Grand-dukes  Alexander  and  Constantine ;  but  no 
intimation  was  given  them  that  the  conspiracy  would  endanger  their 
ftther's  life:  the  young  princes,  however,  very  reluctantly  consented  to 
the  measure,  although  they  were  forced  to  admit  its  necessity;  and 
Alexander,  in  particular,  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  the  nobles,  only 
on  condition  that  no  personal  violence  should  bo  exerted  in  the  prooeed- 

S.     The  nobles  had,  nevertheless,  resolved  on  Paul's  death,  as  the 
y  method  of  attaining  security  for  the  government;  and  they  aitt. 
rinated  him  at  night  in  his  bed-chamber. 

The  new  Emperor,  on  the  day  succeeding  his  elevation  to  the  throne, 
pioolaimed  his  intention  of  governing  according  to  the  maxims  and  system 
of  his  august  grandmother,  Catherine ;  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  an 
order  for  the  liberation  of  the  British  sailors,  who  had  been  taken  from 
their  ships  and  carried  into  prisons  in  the  interior  of  the  country :  theae 
men  were  therefore  immediately  conducted,  at  the  public  expense,  to  the 
ports  from  which  they  had  severally  been  taken.  At  the  same  time,  all 
piohibitiona  against  the  export  of  oom  were  removed;  a  measure  of  no 
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naall  importance  to  the  famishing  population  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
budly  less  material  to  the  well  supplied  proprietors  of  Russian  grain. 
The  young  Emperor  soon  afler  wrote  a  letter,  with  his  own  hand,  to  the 
King  of  England,  expressing,  in  the  warmest  terms,  his  desire  to  re^stah- 
liah  the  amicable  relations  of  the  two  countries ;  a  declaration  that  was 
rttceived  with  shouts  of  joy  both  in  London  and  St.  Petersburg. 

The  British  cabinet  at  once  dispatched  Lord  St.  Helens  to  the  Russian 
capital ;  and,  soon  afler  his  arrival,  he  signed  a  treaty,  as  glorious  to 
ESngland  as  it  was  confirmatory  of  the  correctness  of  her  views  in  regard 
to  the  right  of  search.  By  this  convention  it  was  provided,  that  the 
search  ''of  merchant  ships  belonging  to  one  of  the  contracting  powers, 
and  navigating  under  convoy  of  a  ship^f-war  of  the  same  power,  shall 
be  exercised  only  by  ships-of-war  of  the  belligerent  party,  and  shall 
never  extend  to  the  fitters-out  of  privateers  or  omer  vessels  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  imperial  or  royal  fleets  of  their  majesties,  but  which  their 
subjects  may  have  fitted  out  for  war;  that  the  eflects  on  board  neutral 
ships  shall  be  free,  excepting  contraband  of  war  and  enemies'  property; 
and  it  is  agreed  not  to  comprise  in  the  number  of  the  latter,  the  merchaa- 
dise  of  the  produce,  growth  or  manufacture  of  the  countries  at  war,  which 
shall  have  been  acquired  by  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  power,  and  shall 
be  transported  for  their  account.''  The  articles  contraband  were  spe- 
cified to  comprise  all  arms  and  materials  of  war,  excepting  such  as  were 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  ship  and  crew ;  and  a  port  was  declared 
to  be  blockaded  only  when,  by  reason  of  the  disposition  and  strength  of 
the  ships  maintaining  such  blockade,  there  was  danger  in  entering  the 
harbor.  By  this  treaty,  the  right  of  search  was  placed  on  its  true  footing, 
being  divested  of  the  accompaniments  most  likely  to  occasion  irritation 
in  neutral  vessels,  and  not  stipulated  in  favor  of  either  party  as  a  new 
right,  but  recognized  as  a  privilege  already  existing,  necessarily  inherent 
by  the  practice  of  maritime  states  in  every  belligerent  power,  and  sub- 
jected  to  such  restraints  as  the  enlarged  experience  of  mankind  had 
proved  to  be  beneficial. 

Napoleon  was  greatly  exasperated  at  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  and  sent 
Duroc  to  St.  Petersburg  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Great  Britain; 
but,  though  Alexander  gave  the  French  minister  a  flattering  reception, 
he  could  not  be  induced  to  waver  in  his  policy. 

Sweden  and  Denmark  were  not  expressly  included  in  this  convention, 
but  they  of  necessity  followed  the  example  of  Russia.  On  the  20th  of 
May,  therefore,  the  Danish  government  agreed  to  evacuate  Hamburg, 
and  restore  the  free  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  and  both  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark raised  the  embargo:  Great  Britain  adopted  corresponding  mea- 
sures; and  Prussia  took  an  early  opportunity  to  withdraw  her  troops 
from  Hanover.  Thus  was  dissolved,  in  less  than  six  months  after  its 
formation,  the  most  formidable  confederacy  that  then  had  ever  been 
arrayed  against  the  maritime  power  of  EIngland. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

KZnDITIONS  TO  B6TFT  AND  ST.  DOMINGO— EUROPE,  FEOM  THE  PEACE  OP 

▲MIENS  TO  THE  RENEWAL  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  Turkish  army  which  Napoleon  destroyed  at  Abouhir,  was  but  an 
advanced  guard  of  the  force  collected  by  the  Sublime  Porte  to  recover 
Egypt  from  the  Republican  arms.  The  main  body,  consisting  of  twenty 
thousand  janizaries  and  regular  troops,  and  twenty-five  thousand  irreff* 
ulars,  arrived  in  the  end  of  October,  1799,  in  the  neighborhood  of  GazaS, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Desert  which  separates  Syria  from  Egypt.  At  the 
same  time,  a  corps  of  eight  thousand  janizaries,  under  convoy  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to  effect  a  diversion  in 
that  quarter.  The  leading  division  of  this  corps,  four  thousand  strong, 
landed  and  took  possession  of  the  tower  of  Bogaz,  where  they  began  to 
fortify  themselves;  but  Greneral  Verdier,  with  one  thousand  Frenoh 
troops,  routed  them  with  a  loss  of  five  pieces  of  cannon  and  all  their 
standards. 

Kleber  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  main  army  approaching  from 
the  Syrian  desert.  The  check  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  rendered  the 
Grand  Vizier  well  disposed  toward  negotiation ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  declining  numbers  and  desponding  spirit  of  the  French  made  them 
desirous,  on  almost  any  terms,  to  extricate  themselves  from  a  hopeless 
banishment.  A  convention  was  accordingly  signed  by  the  two  parties 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1800,  which  provided  that  the  French  soldiers 
should  return  to  Europe  with  their  arms  and  baggage  in  their  own  vessels 
or  in  those  furnished  by  the  Turkish  authorities.  But  the  British  govern- 
ment had  previously  prohibited  such  a  convention,  as  by  their  joint  treaty 
with  Turkey  and  Russia  they  were  empowered  to  do,  and  sent  orders  to 
Lord  Keith,  commanding  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  not  to 
consent  to  any  arrangement  which  should  allow  the  French  troops  to 
return  to  Europe  but  as  prisoners  of. war:  and  Kleber  was  advised  of 
this  after  he  haid  begun  his  preparations  for  embarking,  in  conformity  to 
the  agreement  with  the  Turks. 

The  French  general,  naturally  exasperated  at  this  interference  of 
England,  resolved  to  renew  hostilities ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  March,  he 
reached  and  attacked  the  Turkish  army  in  its  intrenchments  atHeliopolis. 
The  disproportion  of  numbers  between  the  two  parties  was  very  gpreat ; 
but  European  discipline  prevailed,  as  usual,  over  Asiatic  valor,  and  the 
Turks  were  defeated  with  prodigious  loss.  This  victory,  though  it  availed 
nothing  toward  aiding  the  French  to  return  home,  was  of  consequence  in 
enabling  them  to  remain  in  peace  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  a  treaty  to  that 
effect  having  been  concluded  with  the  Turks,  soon  after  the  battle :  but 
Kleber  reaped  little  personal  benefit  from  this  result,  as  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  an  Arab  in  the  month  of  June.  Menou  succeeded  to  his  com- 
mand. 

As  soon  as  the  British  government  learned  the  new  position  assumed  bj 
the  Frenoh  troops  in  Esypt,  they  resolved  on  an  expedition  to  expel  them 
fipom  that  country,  and  dispatehea  Sir  Ralph  Aberoromby  with  a  large  fleet 
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and  fifteen  thousand  men,  to  Alexandria.  The  leading  frigate  of  the 
squadron  made  the  signal  for  land,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1801,  and  on  the 
following  morning  the  whole  fleet  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  on  the 
same  spot  where  Nelson  had  gained  his  great  victory  three  years  before. 
The  state  of  the  weather  prevented  for  some  days  the  landing  of  the  troops ; 
but  on  the  8th,  five  thousand  five  hundred  men  embarked  in  one  hun- 
dred and  fifly  boats  for  the  shore.  The  French,  to  the  number  of  about 
two  thousand,  were  posted  on  the  heights,  in  a  semicircular  line  about  a 
mile  in  length,  supported  on  one  side  by  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  and  on 
the  other,  by  the  castle  of  Aboukir.  The  moment  the  boats  came  within 
easy  range  of  the  French  fire,  a  tremendous  storm  of  grape  opened  upon 
them,  ploughing  the  water  in  every  direction,  and  scattering  the  transports 
over  the  waves.  But  the  sailors  plied  their  oars,  and  the  troops  steadily 
advanced  in  spite  of  every  obstacle ;  indeed,  they  moved  with  such  pre- 
oision,  that  the  prows  of  nearly  all  the  first  division  struck  the  beach  at 
the  same  moment.  The  troops  sprang  on  shore,  formed  before  they  could 
be  charged  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  moving  rapidly  up  the  asc^it 
with  fixed  bayonets,  carried  the  heights  in  the  most  gallant  style.  In  an 
hour,  the  whole  detachment  was  established  on  the  French  lines,  and  had 
taken  eight  of  the  twelve  guns  by  which  they  were  supported. 

Abercromby  proceeded  to  strengthen  his  position  and  efieot  the  land- 
ing of  the  remainder  of  his  forces.  Several  partial  actions  ensued  be- 
tween detachments  of  the  two  armies  during  the  following  days,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st,  a  general  battle  was  fought  in  front  of  Alex- 
andria, in  which  the  French  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand 
men,  and  Menou  retreated  to  the  heights  of  Nicopolis ;  but  the  victory 
was  dearly  purchased  by  the  English,  who  suffered  an  irreparable  disas- 
ter in  the  death  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  Some  weeks  now  elapsed, 
in  which  both  parties  occupied  themselves  with  reorganizing  their  foroes. 
On  the  9th  of  May,  General  Hutchinson  arrived  at  Alexandria,  with  a 
reinforcement  of  three  thousand  fresh  troops,  and  assumed  command  of 
the  British  army.  He  immediately  took  the  offensive,  and,  pressing  on 
the  French  division  under  Belliard,  compelled  them  to  retreat  before  mm, 
until  he  finally  drove  them  into  Cairo,  and  laid  siege  to  that  city,  on  the 
20th  of  May.  On  the  following  day,  the  French  commander  proposed  a 
capitulation,  stipulating  that  the  troops,  consisting  of  thirteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  seventy  two  men,  with  their  arms,  artillery  and  baggage, 
should  be  conveyed  to  France.  This  was  acceded  to,  and  the  English 
took  possossion  of  Cairo. 

When  Menou,  who  was  at  Alexandria  with  the  other  division  of  the 
French  army,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  heard  of  this  capitulation,  he 
professed  himself  highly  incensed,  and  avowed  his  determination  to  die  unde? 
the  ruins  of  Alexandria,  rather  than  surrender.  But  the  British  troops, 
on  the  17th  of  August,  laid  siege  to  that  place,  and  Menou  soon  forgot  tds 
Itold  resolution  :  for,  on  the  31st,  he  agreeed  to  evacuate  the  town  on  con- 
dition of  being  transported  to  France  with  his  men,  arms,  baggage,  and  ten 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  military  results  of  this  conquest  were  very  great. 
Three  hundred  and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  chiefly  brass,  were  found  oa 
the  works  of  Alexandria,  besides  seventy -seven  on  board  the  ships  of  war. 
The  magazines  contained  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  pounds  of 
powder  and  fourteen  thousand  gun-cartridges.  The  total  number  of  troops 
who  capitulated  in  Egypt,  was  nearly  twenty-four  thousand  of  the  tried 
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▼eterans  of  France,  who  thus  yielded  to  an  English  force  considerably 
inferior  to  their  own. 

Although  Napoleon  had  now  lost  his  footing  in  Egypt,  he  did  not  despair 
of  regaining  it,  and  made  several  abortive  attempts  to  take  possession  of 
Alexandria,  by  fleets  dispatched  for  that  purpose,  which  accomplished  no- 
thing but  escapes  through  the  British  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
returned  home  without  having  reached  Alexandria.  Napoleon,  exasperated 
at  these  failures,  ordered  a  new  expedition  to  be  prepared  of  fifteen  ships 
of  the  line,  twelve  of  which,  six  Spanish  and  six  French,  were  to  unite  at 
Cadiz,  and  be  joined  by  Admiral  Linois  with  three  more  from  Toulon. 
The  British  government  immediately  dispatched  Sir  James  Saumarez, 
with  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  to  resume  the  blockade  of 
Cadiz ;  and  he  had  hardly  arrived  off  that  harbor,  when  he  learned  that 
Admiral  Linois  was  approaching  from  the  Mediterranean  with  three  ships 
of  the  line,  and  one  frigate.  The  English  admiral  immediately  put  to 
sea  in  search  of  this  squadron,  when  Linois  retreated  into  Algesiraz  Bay, 
and  took  shelter  under  its  powerful  batteries.  Sir  James  followed  him  and 
stood  into  the  bay,  but  the  wind  soon  failing,  the  Hannibal  grounded  on  a 
shoal,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  fire  both  of  the  shore  bat- 
teries and  the  French  ships ;  and  as  the  other  vessels  were  unable  to  ren- 
der her  any  assistance,  they  withdrew  and  lefl  her  to  her  fate.  She  made 
an  honorable  defence,  but  soon  struck  her  colors. 

Sir  James  now  repaired  to  Gibraltar,  refitted  and  recruited  his  squad- 
ron, and,  on  the  morning  of  July  12th,  set  sail  again,  to  avenge  his  loss 
and  discomfiture  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  six  ships  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates,  from  Cadiz,  had  joined  the  French  fleet  in  Algesiraz  Bay,  and 
the  united  squadrons  were  now  on  their  return  to  Cadiz  with  their  prize, 
the  Hannibal,  in  tow.  As  soon  as  the  British  fleet,  consisting  of  but  five 
ships  of  the  line,  came  in  sigfit  of  the  French  and  Spanish  vessels,  the 
latter,  though  comprising  together  nine  line-of-battle  ships,  including  two 
three  deckers,  made  sail  to  escape  toward  Cadiz,  leaving  the  Hannibal  to 
drop  astern.  The  British  gave  chase,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the 
Superb  opened  its  fire  on  the  Real  Carlos,  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
guns,  which  ship,  after  three  broadsides,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire. 
Deeming  this  gigantic  adversary  so  far  disabled  that  she  must  soon  ikll 
into  the  hands  of  the  vessels  behind,  the  commander  of  the  Superb  pressed 
on,  and  in  half  an  hour  overtook  and  captured  the  St.  Antoine,  of  sevens- 
four  guns.  The  Ceesar  ifnd  Venerable  came  up  in  succession,  and  the 
chase  was  continued  through  the  night,  in  the  midst  of  a  tempestuous  gale. 
But  while  the  British  sailors  were  making  every  eflbrt  to  overtake  the 
retreating  ships,  a  terrible  catastrophe  happened  to  the  enemy.  The 
Superb,  after  having  disabled  the  Real  Carlos,  passed  on  and  poured  a 
broadside  into  the  San  Hermenigeldo,  also  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
guns,  and  she  thence  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  other  vessels  still  farther 
advanced.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  comnumders  of  these  two 
Spanish  three-deokers,  mutually  mistaking  each  other  for  an  enemy, 
jcnned  in  a  close  action  ;  the  violence  of  the  wind  spread  the  flames  from 
one  to  the  other,  the  heavens  were  illuminated  by  the  conflagration,  and 
at  midnight  they  both  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion.  Out  of  the 
two  thousand  men  composing  their  crews,  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  saved 
fay  the  English  boats,  the  remainder  periled. 

Whan  morning  dawned,  the  fleets  were  very  much  scattered ;  tad 
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eventually  both  drew  off  without  prizes ;  but  it  was  a  triumph  to  the 
British  to  have  engaged  nearly  double  their  numbers,  and  escape  with  all 
their  vessels  ;  while  the  combined  fleet  suffered  the  destruction  of  two  of 
its  largest  ships. 

About  this  time,  a  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  was  announced, 
having  for  Its  object  '<  to  compel  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  separate  itself  from 
its  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  cede,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
peace,  a  fourth  part  of  its  territory  to  the  French  and  Spanish  forces."  In 
this  extremity,  Portugal  appealed  for  aid  to  Great  Britain  ;  but,  as  that 
power  could  not  then  grant  it,  Portugal  was  forced  to  submit ;  she  pur- 
chased a  treaty  with  her  powerful  neighbors  by  ceding  to  France  one  half 
of  Guiana,  paying  twenty  millions  of  francs  for  the  support  of  the  French 
troops,  confirming  Oliveuza  with  its  territory  to  Spain,  and  closing  her 
ports  against  all  English  ships,  whether  of  war  or  of  commerce. 

When  Napoleon  found  himself  relieved  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  from 
all  apprehension  of  a  struggle  with  the  Continental  powers,  he  bent  hie 
attention  to  the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  and  made  great  preparation  finr 
invading  that  country  :  while  England  concentrated  her  resources  for  a 
general  defence  of  the  coast.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  these  eflbrts, 
on  both  sides,  were  a  mere  cover  to  the  intentions  of  the  respective  cabU 
nets ;  for  while  the  shores  of  the  Channel  were  covered  with  boats  and 
transports  on  the  one  hand,  and  fleets  of  armed  ships  on  the  other,  courien 
passed  incessantly  to  and  fro  with  dispatches  having  reference  to  a  gen- 
eral peace,  preliminaries  for  which  were  eventually  signed,  on  the  1st  of 
October,  180 1.  By  these  preliminary  articles  it  was  agreed,  that  hostUi. 
ties  between  the  contracting  parties  should  immediately  cease  by  land  and 
sea ;  that  Great  Britain  should  restore  its  colonial  acquisitions  in  every 
part  of  the  world ;  Ceylon  in  the  East,  and  Trinidad  in  the  West  Indies, 
alone  excepted :  that  Egypt  should  be  restored  to  the  Porte,  Malta  and  its 
dependencies  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope  to  Holland ;  the  integrity  of  Portugal  was  to  be  guaranteed,  the 
harbors  of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  states  evacuated  by  the  French,  and 
Porto  Ferrajo  by  the  English  torces. 

In  the  same  year,  treaties  were  concluded  between  France  and  Turkey, 
France  and  Bavaria,  France  and  America,  France  and  Algiers,  and 
France  and  Russia.  On  the  27th  of  March,  1802,  the  definitive  treaty 
with  England  was  signed  at  Amiens ;  its  conditions  varied  in  no  essential 
particular  from  the  preliminaries  signed  at  London,  in  October,  1801. 

A  feeling  of  joy  overspread  all  Europe  when  intelligence  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens  was  promulgated :  the  population  of  Paris  forgot,  in  the  splen* 
dor  of  military  pageantry,  the  calamities  of  the  Revolution,  and  visitors 
from  other  countries  flocked  to  the  French  metropolis  to  examine  the  locali. 
ties  where  such  frightful  scenes  had  been  enacted,  and  to  see  the  several 
heroes  of  the  mighty  drama. 

But  the  active  and  indefatigable  mind  of  Napoleon  took  no  respite  du- 
ring  this  period  of  general  relaxation .  Thinking  nothing  done  while  aught 
remained  to  do,  he  no  sooner  attained  the  highest  point  of  military  glory, 
than  ho  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  restoration  of  the  naval  power  of  France ; 
and  as  the  recovery  of  the  French  colonies  promised  the  only  meansr  that 
oould  be  relied  on  for  the  permanent  support  of  marine  forces,  he  projected 
an  expedition  for  the  recapturing  of  St.  Domingo,  which  had  freed  itself 
from  the  French  yoke  by  a  bloody  insurrection  during  the  misrule  of  th* 
National  AMembly. 
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The  forces  collected  by  Napoleon  for  this  purpose  were  commensurale 
to  the  importance  of  the  undertaking :  thirty-five  ships  of  the  line,  twenty, 
one  frigates  and  eighty  smaller  vessels,  having  also  on  board  twenty-one 
thousand  land  troops,  might  have  been  deemed  a  sufficiently  powerfiil 
armament  to  subjugate  a  rival  kir^om,  rather  than  one  destined  to  reduce 
a  distant  colonial  settlement.  Trie  fleet  was  commanded  by  Villaret 
Joyeuse ;  the  army,  by  Le  Clerc,  Napoleon's  brother-in-law ;  and  the 
troops  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  veterans  of  Hohen linden,  accom- 
pftnied  by  their  own  officers,  Richepanse,  Rochambeau,  and  others.  The 
several  detachments  of  the  fleet  sailed  simultaneously  from  Brest,  L'  Ori- 
ent and  Rochefort,  on  the  14th  of  December  ;  and  these  were  followed  by 
other  vessels  from  Cadiz,  Havre  and  Holland  with  additional  troops,  which 
eTontually  raised  the  whole  land  force  to  thirty-five  thousand  men.  So 
oompletely  were  the  people  of  St.  Domingo  at  fault  as  to  the  destination 
ci  atoB  armament,  that,  but  for  its  detention  for  fifleen  days  in  the  Bay  of 
Biacay,  Toussaint,  the  negro  general-in-chief  of  the  new  govemmenty 
would  have  been  taken  entirely  by  surprise  by  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  off 
the  island,  in  the  beginning  of  February.  As  it  chanced,  however,  he 
learned  from  an  American  vessel  that  a  large  number  of  French  ships  of 
war  had  appeared  in  the  southern  latitudes ;  and,  instantly  divining  their 
object,  he  made  all  possible  preparation  for  defence. 

Toussaint's  entire  military  force,  over  the  island,  did  not  exceed 
twenty  thousand  men,  hence,  he  could  hope  nothing  from  pitched  battlei 
with  the  conquerors  of  Austria  ;  he  therefore  adopted  a  line  of  defence 
exactly  conformable  to  his  position.  Orders  were  immediately  given  for 
removing  everything  valuable  from  Cape  Town,  where  the  French  were 
expected  to  land,  and  to  prepare  combustibles  for  destroying  the  city  by 
fire,  the  moment  it  was  evacuated.  These  orders  were  faithfully  execu- 
ted.  One  division  of  the  French  troops  disembarked  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
mary ;  during  that  night,  the  flames  burst  out  in  every  direction,  and  in 
the  morning,  of  eight  hundred  houses,  but  sixty  remained  standing,  and 
all  the  stores  and  provisions  that  could  not  be  removed  were  destroyed 
with  the  buildings  that  contained  them  :  a  noble  act  of  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  negroes,  and  one  of  sinister  import  to  the  invading  army. 

The  French  troops  soon  overran  and  took  possession  of  all  the  plains 
end  seaooast  of  the  island,  driving  the  negro  bands  into  the  impracticable 
mountains  and  woods  in  the  centre :  but  this  apparent  triumph  was  the 
result  of  the  system  of  defence  adopted  by  Toussaint,  to  cut  off  supplies 
from  the  French,  and  harass  them  with  an  incessant  guerilla  warfare, 
which  rendered  their  discipline  and  Experience  unavailing.  This  state 
of  things  continued  for  three  months,  during  which  numberless  actions 
tock  place,  and  in  many,  the  French  suffered  severe  loss ;  but  both  par- 
ties at  length  becoming  exhausted,  a  general  pacification  was  agreed 
npon,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1802;  when  the  negroes  submitted  to  the 
fovemment  of  the  invaders,  surrendered  their  arms  and  disbanded  their 
mces.  But  they  soon  found  reason  to  repent  their  reliance  on  the  faith 
of  Napoleon ;  for,  in  compliance  with  his  original  instructions,  Toussaint 
was  treacherously  arrested  and  transported  to  France ;  and  this  act  was 
fcllowed  by  a  system  of  oppression  which  soon  forced  the  negroes  into 
lerolt. 

ne  situation  of  the  French,  in  turn,  became  critical.     Pestilence  and 

die  sword  had  lednoed  their  numbers  to  thirteen  thousand  men  in  all:  aodf 
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of  thetei  five  thonsand  were  in  the  hospitals,  and  Le  Clero  himself  with 
■ererml  of  his  best  ofiicers,  had  fkllen  victims  to  the  climate.  Rooham- 
beau  took  command  afler  the  death  of  Le  Clerc ;  but  the  increasing  fiiroe 
and  success  of  the  negroes  decimated  his  troops,  and  in  February,  I8O89 
he  found  himself  reduced  to  extremity.  When  matters  were  in  this  con- 
dition,  a  finishing  blow  was  given  to  the  hopes  of  the  French  army,  by 
the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  renewal  of  hostilities  between 
France  and  Great  Britain.  The  negroes,  supplied  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition by  the  English  cruisers,  became  at  all  points  irresistible,  and  the 
invaders  were  forced  to  capitulate. 

Since  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  island,  St.  Domingo  has 
been  nominally  independent ;  but  slavery  is  far  from  being  abolished 
there,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  is  anything  but  meliorated  by  the 
change.  The  industrious  habits  of  the  people  and  the  flourishing  aspect 
of  the  island  have  disappeared  ;  the  agricultural  opulence  of  its  fields  has 
vanished ;  and,  from  being  the  greatest  esmorting  island  in  the  West  In- 
dies,  it  has  ceased  to  raise  sugar  at  all.  In  1789,  the  population  of  St. 
Domingo  was  six  hundred  thousand,  and  its  export  of  sugar  amounted  to 
six  hundred  and  seventy-two  millions  of  pounds  weight :  in  1832,  its  popa- 
lation  was  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  and  its  export  of  sugar,  not 
cne  pound. 

But,  though  Napoleon  was  thus  foiled  in  his  attempts  to  establish  oolo. 
nial  dependencies,  he  did  not  limit  his  ambition  to  this  achievement. 
Simultaneously  with  the  expedition  to  St.  Domingo,  he  began  to  operate 
on  the  field  of  Europe,  and  the  peace  of  Amiens  was  hai>dly  concluded, 
when  his  conduct  gave  unequivocal  proof  that  he  was  resolved  to  be  fet- 
tered by  no  treaties,  and  that,  to  those  who  did  not  choose  to  submit  to  his 
autltority,  no  alternative  remained  but  the  sword. 

By  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  it  had  been  provided  that 
*'  the  contracting  parties  shall  mutually  guarantee  the  independence  of 
the  Batavian,  Helvetian,  Cis- Alpine  and  Ligurian  republics,  and  the  ri^t 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  them  to  adopt  whatever  form  of  government  they 
may  think  fit."  The  allies,  by  this  clause,  of  course  understood  inde- 
pendence  in  its  true  sense ;  that  is,  a  liberation  of  these  republics  from 
the  influence  of  France :  but  it  soon  appeared  that  Napoleon  attached  a 
very  different  meaning  to  the  word,  and  that  he  intended  to  establish  con- 
stitutions  in  them  all  which  should  subject  them  absolutely  to  his  power. 

He  made  his  first  demonstration  on  Holland,  where,  on  the  17th  of 
September,  the  French  ambassador  sent  a  Ck)nstitution,  completely  drawn 
up,  to  the  Directory,  with  an  intimation  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  bat 
to  aflix  to  it  the  seal  of  their  approbation  ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  it  was 
published  to  the  nation,  the  Directory  taking  for  granted  that  it  would  be 
approved.  The  Dutch  Legislature,  however,  were  not  prepared  for  this 
degradation ;  and  the  last  act  of  their  political  existence  was  as  honorable 
as,  in  the  end,  it  proved  unavailing :  they  decreed  the  suppression  of  the 
illegal  acts  of  the  Directory,  and  on  the  18th  their  hall  was  cleared  and 
their  doors  closed  by  French  bayonets.  A  new  Ck)nstitution  was  then  pub. 
lished  by  the  pliant  Directory,  alike  without  the  knowledge  or  concurrenoe 
of  the  people,  although  it  assimilated  to  their  wishes  more  nearly  than  tlie 
democratic  institutions  which  preceded  it.  The  Directory  went  throo^ 
the  form  of  submitting  this  instrument  to  the  people ;  and  of  four  hundnd 
and  sixteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  nineteen  citizens,  having  a  rigltt 
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to  fote,  fifty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  nineteen  rejected  it.  The 
ftot  that  a  great  majority  of  the  whole  declined  to  vote  at  all,  was  as- 
lamed  to  be  favorable  to  the  change,  and  the  new  government  was  there- 
fcre  solemnly  proclaimed.  The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  on  this  occasion, 
afibrds  a  striking  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  eradicating,  by  external 
Tiolence,  the  institutions  which  have  grown  with  the  growth  and  strength- 
ened with  the  strength  of  a  free  people.  In  vain  did  the  armies  of  Prance 
sabdue  them,  and  force  upon  them  democratic  forms  of  government  with 
the  loud  applause  of  the  indigent  rabble  in  power.  The  great  mass  of 
the  inhabitants  and  nearly  all  the  proprietors  withdrew  from  public  situa- 
tioDS,  and  took  no  share  in  the  changes  imposed  on  their  country.  In  the 
seolnsion  of  private  life,  they  retained  the  habits,  the  affections  and  the 
leligious  observances  of  their  forefathers ;  and  their  children  were  nur- 
tured in  these  patriotic  feelings,  untainted  by  the  revolutionary  passions 
which  agitated  the  surrounding  states. 

This  was  followed  by  a  similar  revolution  in  the  Cis-Alpine  Republic, 
■nd  a  change  of  its  name  to  the  Italian  Republic ;  after  which.  Piedmont 
WM  formally  annexed  to  France.  These  acquisitions,  formidable  in  them- 
■elTes,  became  doubly  so  by  the  means  which  Napoleon  adopted  to  render 
diem  permanent  conquests.  He  employed  a  corps  of  engineers  and  an 
immense  number  of  workmen  to  construct  the  celebrated  roads  over  Mont 
Cenis,  Mont  Grenevre  and  the  Simplon ;  and  the  Alps  soon  ceased  to  pre- 
wnt  any  obstacle  to  an  invading  army.  The  government  of  Switzerland, 
tao^  again  underwent  a  radical  change,  and  a  Constitution  more  conform- 
able to  Napoleon's  modified  views  of  republicanism  was  forced  on  the 
inbabitants  of  that  devoted  country. 

While  the  continent  of  Europe  was  agitated  by  these  events,  England 
enjoyed  the  blessings  and  the  tranquillity  of  peace.  During  the  brief 
interval  of  national  repose  that  was  vouchsafed  to  her,  the  opening  of  the 
European  ports  brought  into  her  harbors  an  unlimited  commerce,  and 
lendered  her  seaports  the  emporium  of  the  civilized  world.  Her  exports 
and  imports  rapidly  increased ;  the  cessation  of  the  income-tax  conferred 
oomparative  affluence  on  the  middling  classes ;  agriculture,  sustained 
by  continued  high  prices,  shared  in  the  general  prosperity ;  the  sinking 
fund,  relieved  in  some  degree  from  the  counteracting  influence  of  annual 
loans,  attracted  universal  attention ;  while  the  revenue,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  so  many  favorable  circumstances,  steadily  augmented,  and  the 
national  exigencies  were  easily  provided  for,  without  any  addition  to 
Ae  burdens  of  the  people.  So  wide-spread  was  the  enthusiasm,  occa- 
aioned  by  this  bright  gleam  of  prosperity,  even  sagacious,  practical  men, 
were  carried  away  by  the  delusion ;  and  the  only  apprehension  expressed 
by  the  moneyed  classes  was,  that  the  sinking  fund  would  extinguish  the 
natiooal  debt  too  rapidly,  and  capital,  left  without  the  means  of  secure 
inTestment,  would  be  exposed  to  the  risk  and  uncertainty  of  foreign 
adTenture. 

But  these  flattering  prospects  were  of  short  duration.  Independent  of 
die  increasing  jealousy  with  which  the  British  government  beheld  the 
contiDental  encroachments  of  Napoleon,  and  which  rapidly  communi- 
eated  itself  to  all  classes  of  the  English  people,  several  causes  of  irrita- 
tion grew  up  between  the  rival  governments,  which  first  weakened,  and 
finally  destroyed,  the  good  understanding  between  them. 

The  first  of  these  sumects  of  irritation,  was  the  asperity  with  which  the 
govenunent  and  acta  of  the  Fixet  Coneul  were  canvaaMd  in  the  ~ 
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newspapers.  To  Napoleon,  who  was  accustomed  only  to  tbe  voice  of 
adulation,  and  read  nothing  in  the  enslaved  journals  of  his  own  country 
but  graceful  flattery,  these  diatribes  were  in  the  highest  degree  painful ; 
and  not  the  less  so,  because  the  charges  they  contained  in  regard  to  his 
ambitious  policy  and  foreign  aggressions,  were  too  true  to  be  refuted. 
He,  therefore,  caused  his  minister  at  London  to  remonstrate  against  these 
attacks,  and  concluded  by  formally  soliciting,  **  First,  that  the  English 
government  should  prohibit  the  unbecoming  .and  seditious  publications 
with  which  the  newspapers  in  England  are  filled ;  secondly,  that  the 
individuals  specified  in  the  annexed  list,  be  sent  out  of  Jersey ;  thirdly, 
that  Georges  and  his  adherents  be  transported  to  Canada  ;  fouithly,  that 
it  be  recommended  to  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  resident  in 
Great  Britain,  to  repair  to  Warsaw ;  and,  fifthly,  that  such  emigrants  as 
still  think  proper  to  wear  the  orders  and  decorations  of  the  ancient  eov- 
emment  of  Prance,  be  required  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  Bntish 
Empire."  # 

The  English  government  replied  to  this  extraordinary  requisition  in 
dignified,  but  courteous  language,  referring  in  detail  to  each  specifica- 
tion, and  concluding  thus :  "  His  majesty  is  sincerely  disposed  to  adopt 
every  measure  for  Uie  preservation  of  peace,  which  is  consistent  with  the 
honor  and  independence  of  the  country,  and  the  security  of  its  laws  and 
Constitution.  But  the  French  government  must  have  formed  a  meet 
erroneous  judgment  of  the  disposition  of  the  British  nation,  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  government,  if  they  have  been  taught  to  expect  that  any 
representation  of  a  foreign  power,  will  ever  induce  them  to  consent  to  a 
violation  of  those  rights  on  which  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  country 
are  founded." 

No  further  diplomatic  correspondence  took  place  on  this  subject ;  but 
the  war  of  the  journals  continued  with  redoubled  vehemence,  and  several 
replies  of  a  hostile  character  appeared  in  the  Mordteur,  bearing  evident 
marks  of  Napoleon's  composition.  The  French  incessantly  urged  the 
execution  of  "the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  whole  treaty  of  Amiens,  and 
nothing  but  the  treaty  of  Amiens:"  they  loudly  complained  that  the 
British  government  had  not  evacuated  Alexandria,  Malta,  and  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope,  as  stipulated  in  that  instrument ;  and  declared  that  tne 
French  people  would  ever  remain  in  the  attitude  of  Minerva,  with  a  hel- 
met on  her  head,  and  a  spear  in  her  hand.  The  English  replied,  that 
the  strides  made  by  France  over  Continental  Europe  since  the  general 
pacification,  and  her  menacing  conduct  toward  the  British  possessioosy 
were  inconsistent  with  any  intention  of  preserving  peace,  and  rendered  it 
indispensable  that  the  securities  held  by  them  for  their  own  independ- 
ence, should  not  be  relinquished.  This  recriminating  warfare  was  con- 
tinued with  equal  zeal  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel;  loud  and  fierce 
defiances  were  exchanged,  and  it  soon  became  manifest,  not  less  from  the 
temper  of  the  people  than  the  relations  of  their  governments,  that  th^ 
contest  must  be  decided  by  the  sword. 

This  view  of  the  case  was  farther  confirmed  by  an  extraordinary  scene 
between  Napoleon  and  Lord  Whitworth,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  1803 ;  in  which  Napoleon,  with  great  vehe- 
mence, insisted  on  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  and  Malta,  complained  of  the 
abuse  of  the  English  newspapers,  and  threatened  to  renew  hostilities 
immediately,  unless  his  grounas  of  complaint  were  removed. 

The  British  government,  plainly  foreseeing  the  result,  resolved  to 
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anticipate  it,  and  made  speedy  preparations  for  an  outbreak.  Parlia^ 
ment  sustained  the  measures  of  the  ministry  by  a  unanimous  vote;  the 
militia  was  called  out;  ten  thousand  additional  men  were  ordered  &it 
the  navy  ;  Lord  Nelson  was  put  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet; 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  received  orders  to  put  to  sea  with  a  squadron  of  obser- 
vation; and  England  resumed  her  arms  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
exceeding  that  with  which  she  had  laid  them  aside. 

These  movements  led  to  a  second  and  still  more  violent  ebullition  on 
the  part  of  the  First  Consul.  In  a  public  court  at  the  Tuileries,  held  a 
few  days  after,  he  addressed  Liord  Whitworth  in  the  following  terms: 
**So,  you  are  determined  to  go  to  war!  We  have  already  fought  for  fij^ 
teen  years;  I  suppose  you  wish  to  fight  for  fifteen  years  more.  The 
English  wish  for  war;  but  if  they  are  the  first  to  draw  the  sword,  I  will 
be  the  last  to  return  it  to  the  scabbard.  They  have  no  respect  for  trea- 
ties. Henceforth,  treaties  must  be  shrouded  in  black  crape.  Wherefore 
these  armaments  ?  Against  whom  are  these  measures  of  precaution  ?  I 
have  not  a  single  ship  of  the  line  in  the  harbors  of  France :  but  if  you 
arm,  I  shall  arm  also.  If  you  insist  on  fighting,  I,  too,  shall  fight.  You 
may  destroy  France,  but  you  can  never  intimidate  her.  If  you  would 
live  on  terms  of  good  understanding  with  us,  you  must  respect  treaties. 
Wo  to  those  who  violate  them !  they  must  answer  for  the  consequences 
to  all  Europe."  This  violent  harangue,  rendered  still  more  emphatic 
by  the  impassioned  gestures  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  induced  the 
Aiglish  ambassador  to  suppose  that  the  First  Consul  would  so  far  forget 
hii  diffnity  as  to  strike  him;  and  he  was  deliberating  with  himself  as  to 
what  lie  would  do,  in  the  event  of  such  an  insult's  being  offered  to  the 
nation  he  represented,  when  Napoleon  retired,  and  delivered  the  assem* 
bled  and  astonished  ambassadors  of  Europe  from  the  pain  they  experi- 
eiioed  at  witnessing  so  remarkable  a  scene. 

The  British  government  contented  itself  with  replying  to  these  intem- 
perate sallies  on  th^  nart  of  the  First  Consul,  by  recapitulating  the  mutual 
obligations  of  the  treaty,  and  avowing  a  readiness  to  execute  every 
article  to  the  letter,  the  monrient  they  were  satisfied  of  similar  intentions 
on  the  part  of  France.  The  negotiations  were  protracted  for  two  months 
longer ;  but,  on  the  12th  of  May,  Lord  Whitworth,  finding  all  hope  of 
arrangement  at  an  end,  demanded  and  received  his  passports:  on  the 
10th,  letters  of  marque  were  issued  by  the  British  government;  and  the 
war  recommenced  with  increased  animosity. 

The  declaration  of  war  was  followed  by  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  First 
OoDsul,  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  barbarous;  and  which  contributed 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  circumstance,  to  produce  that  strong  feel- 
ing of  personal  hatred  toward  Napoleon  which  pervaded  all  classes  of 
the  English  people  during  the  remainder  of  the  contest.  Two  French 
vessels  had  been  captured,  under  the  English  letters  of  marque,  in  the 
Bay  of  Audieme ;  and  the  First  Consul  made  this  a  pretext  for  ordering 
the  arrest  of  all  the  British  subjects,  then  travelling  in  France,  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  years.  Under  this  savage  decree,  more 
than  ten  thousand  innocent  persons,  who  had  repaired  to  France  in  pur- 
suit of  business,  science  or  amusement,  were  at  once  thrown  into  prison ; 
whence  great  numbers  of  them  were  not  liberated  until  the  invasion  of 
the  allies,  in  1814.  This  severity  was  the  more  unpardonable,  as  the 
minisler  of  Foreign  Aflairs  had,  a  few  days  before,  given  the  English 
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residents  at  Paris  assurances,  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
kingdom  without  molestation ;  and  many  had,  in  consequence,  declined  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  escape  when  they  were  in  their  power. 


CHAPTER    XXL 

PRANCE,  FBOM   THE  PEACE  OF  AMIENS  TO  NAFOLEOn's  ASSUMFTION  OF 

IMPERIAL  CROWN. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  history  of  the  war,  thus  unhappily  renewed, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  internal  afiaira  of 
France. 

When  Napoleon  seized  the  reins  of  power  in  that  country,  he  found 
the  institutions  of  civilization,  and  the  bonds  of  society,  dissolved  to  an 
extent  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  affords  no  previous  example. 
Not  only  had  the  throne  been  overturned,  the  nobles  exiled,  the  landed 
estates  confiscated,  and  the  aristocracy  destroyed ;  but  the  institutions  of 
religion,  law,  commerce  and  education,  were  totally  annihilated.  Even 
the  establishments  of  charity  had  shared  in  the  general  wreck ;  the  mon- 
astery no  longer  dispensed  its  munificence  to  the  poor,  and  the  doors  of 
the  hospitals  were  closed  against  the  indigent  sick  and  wounded.  To 
restore  that  which  the  insanity  of  preceding  years  had  overthrown,  was 
the  task  that  awaited  the  First  Consul,  and  tlie  success  of  his  efibrts  is  a 
far  prouder  monument  to  his  memory  than  all  the  victories  he  achieved. 
He  began  at  the  outset,  cautiously  but  firmly,  to  coerce  the  democratic 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  to  reconstruct  those  classes  and  distinctions  in 
society,  which  he  well  knew  were  the  indispensable  bulwarks  of  a  throne. 

Those  who  reproach  Napoleon  for  establishing  a  despotic  government, 
would  do  well  to  show  how  he  could  have  formed  a  counterpoise  to 
democratic  ambition,  or  a  check  on  regal  oppression,  out  of  the  represen- 
tatives  of  a  community  whence  the  superior  classes  of  society  had  been 
violently  torn :  how  the  turbulent  passions  of  a  republican  populace  cotild 
have  been  moulded  into  habitual  subjection  to  a  legislature,  distinguished 
in  no  manner  from  themselves ;  and  to  a  body  of  titled  senators  destitute 
of  wealth,  consideration  and  hereditary  rank :  how  a  constitutional  throne 
could  have  existed  without  any  support  from  the  altar,  or  any  foundation 
in  the  religious  feelings  of  its  subjects:  and  how  a  proud  and  victorious 
army  could  have  been  taught  that  respect  for  the  majesty  of  the  Law, 
which  is  the  invaluable  growth  of  centuries  of  order,  but  which  the  suc- 
cessive overthrow  of  so  many  previous  governments  in  France  had  eflfect- 
ually  destroyed.  Afler  its  patricians  had  been  cut  off  by  the  civil  wars 
of  Sylla  and  Marius,  Rome  necessarily  sunk  under  the  despotic  rule  of 
the  emperors.  When  Constantino  founded  a  second  Rome  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus,  he  saw  that  it  was  too  late  to  restore  the  balanced  Con 
stitution  of  the  ancient  Republic.  On  Napoleon's  accession  to  the  coo. 
sular  throne,  he  found  the  vacancies  in  the  French  aristocracy  still 

Eater;  and  the  only  remaining  means  of  righting  the  scalOy  was  to 
}  it  the  weight  of  the  sword. 
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One  of  Napoleon's  first  measures,  was  a  decree  against  tbe  Jacobins, 
toward  whom  he  entertained  an  inextinguishable  hatred.  The  pretext 
ibr  this  proceeding  was  furnished  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  against  his 
life,  by  means  of  what  was  called  **the  infernal  machine."     He  was 

S«ng  in  his  carriage  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  opera,  and  in  passing 
rough  the  Rue  St.  Nicaise,  the  coachman  found  that  narrow  street 
nearly  o^tructed  by  an  overturned  chariot ;  the  man,  however,  had  the 
address  to  make  his  way  through,  and  drive  on  without  stopping.  He 
had  hardly  passed,  when  a  terrible  explosion  took  place  in  the  rear, 
which  broke  the  windows  of  the  Consul's  carriage,  struck  down  the  last 
man  of  the  guard,  killed  eight  persons  and  wounded  twenty-eight,  besides 
d<Hng  great  injury  to  forty -six  adjoining  houses.  Napoleon  proceeded  to 
the  opera,  where  he  was  received  with  indescribable  enthusiasm;  and 
on  his  return  to  the  Tuileries,  a  crowd  of  public  functionaries  from  every 
part  of  Paris  waited  on  him,  to  offer  their  congratulations.  He  inter- 
rupted them  by  saying,  that  the  plot  was  the  work  of  his  worst  enemies, 
the  Jacobins ;  and,  in  a  vehement  harangue,  he  demanded  the  immediate 
infliction  of  an  exemplary  punishment  on  the  leaders  of  that  party. 
Truguet  had  the  courage  to  suggest,  that  there  were  other  guilty  perscms 
in  France  besides  the  Jacobins ;  and  that,  as  in  this  particular  instance 
there  was  yet  no  proof  against  any  one,  it  would  be  well  to  stay  such 
summary  proceedings.  Napoleon,  however,  was  not  so  to  be  thwarted: 
he  insisted  on  the  justness  of  his  suspicions;  and  although,  while  the  dis- 
cussion was  in  progress,  he  received  certain  information,  through  Fouch6, 
that  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime  were  some  Royalists  of  the  Chouan 
bands,  he  forced  the  Senate  to  pass  a  decree  of  immediate  transportation, 
without  a  form  of  trial,  against  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
Jacobins,  among  whom  were  many  of  those  implicated  in  the  worst  ex- 
cesses of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Within  a  month  from  this  time.  Saint 
Regent  and  Carbon,  who  were  actually  concerned  in  the  conspiracy, 
were  brought  to  trial,  condemned  and  executed. 

In  order  to  restore  gradually  the  succession  of  ranks  in  society,  Napo- 
leon  soon  resolved  to  create  an  order  of  nobility,  under  the  title  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor ;  and  a  motion  for  its  establishment  was  brought  before 
the  Council  of  State  in  May,  1801.  It  met,  both  there  and  elsewhere,  an 
unexpected  degree  of  opposition,  from  its  evident  tendency  to  counteract 
the  levelling  principles  of  the  Revolution ;  and  Napoleon's  utmost  influ* 
ence  could  obtain  for  it  but  a  feeble  majority  in  the  several  houses  of  the 
national  legislature.  It  was,  nevertheless,  carried  into  execution,  with 
all  those  details  of  pomp  and  ceremony  that  are  so  powerful  with  the 
nmltitude.  The  inauguration  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  order  took  place, 
with  great  magnificence,  in  the  church  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides ;  and 
the  decorations  soon  began  to  be  eagerly  coveted  by  a  people,  whose  pas- 
sion for  individual  distinction  had  been  a  secret  cause  of  the  Revolution 
itself.  The  event  proved  that  Napoleon  had  rightly  appreciated  the  true 
character  of  the  people.  The  leading  object  in  the  Revolution  was  the 
extinction  of  castes,  not  of  ranks  ;  equality  of  rights,  and  not  of  classes; 
the  abolition  of  hereditary,  not  personal  distinction.  But  an  institution 
which  conferred  lustre  on  individuals,  and  not  on  fiunilies,  and  led  to  no 
hereditary  privileges,  was  found  in  practice  to  be  so  far  from  running 
counter  to  the  popular  feeling,  that  it  precisely  coincided  with  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  gradually  extended  so  as  to 
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embrace  two  thousand  penons  of  the  greatest  eminence  In  every  depart- 
ment, both  civil  and  military,  in  France,  became  highly  useful  and 
acceptable. 

Another  measure,  and  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  was  next  brougbl 
forward:  this  was,  the  re^stablishment  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Prancet 
and  the  renewing  of  those  connexions  with  the  pope  which  had  been 
violently  broken  during  the  fury  of  the  Revolution.  Napoleon,  himself 
80  far  from  being  a  fanatic,  was  even  a  disbeliever  in  religion ;  but  he 
was  too  sagacious  not  to  perceive,  that  the  destruction  of  its  hallowed 
institutions  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  prosperity  of  a  regular 
government;  and  he  therefore  commenced  a  negotiation  with  the  pope 
for  reviving  them.  This  measure,  too,  encountered  great  opposition  in 
the  legislature;  but  it  was  eventually  carried.  Ten  archbishops  and 
fifty  bishops  were  established ;  the  former  with  a  salary  of  fifleen  thou- 
sand, and  the  latter  with  one  of  ten  thousand  francs  each :  and  it  was 
provided,  that  there  should  be  a  parish  priest  in  every  district  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  with  as  many  additional  ministers  as  might  be  deemed 
necessary.  The  bishops  and  archbishops  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
First  Consul,  and  these  functionaries  were  to  nominate  the  parish  priests 
and  inferior  clergy.  It  is  remarkable,  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  French  generals,  such  as  Moreau,  Lannes,  Oudinot,  Victor  and 
others,  openly  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  this  proceeding. 

Napoleon,  however,  remained  firm,  despite  all  opposition  and  the  loud 
discontent  of  the  capital ;  the  re^tablishment  of  public  worship  was  an* 
nounced  by  a  proclamation  of  the  three  Consuls ;  and,  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1802,  a  grand  religious  ceremony  took  place,  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Ndtre  Dame.  The  result  of  this  measure  fully  vindi- 
cated  Napoleon's  judgment  in  its  adoption  ;  the  entire  population  of  the 
rural  departments  beheld  the  change  with  unbounded  satisfaction  and 
delight,  and  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe  freely  avowed  their  gratifi- 
cation at  an  event  so  auspicious  to  the  general  benefit  of  mankind. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  a  general  amnesty  was  published  in  favor  of 
exiles  and  emigrants,  who  had  fled  or  been  driven  from  their  homes,  during 
the  Revolution ;  and,  in  consequence,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons returned  to  their  native  country  ;  though,  for  the  most  part,  they  were 
in  great  destitution  from  the  previous  confiscation  of  their  estates.  In  the 
month  of  May,  a  system  of  public  instruction  was  introduced  on  a  scale 
of  comparative  liberality  ;  but  it  is  observable,  that  all  tuition  of  a  reli- 
gious  character  was  carefully  avoided  in  the  decree.  On  the  8th  of  the 
same  month,  the  obsequious  legislature  extended  the  time  of  Napoleon's 
consulship  ten  years  beyond  the  term  for  which  he  was  originally  ap- 
pointed :  an  acquisition  of  power,  which,  though  far  short  of  his  ambitious 
desires,  was  yet  an  important  step  toward  their  final  accomplishment.  In 
reply  to  the  address  of  the  Senate  which  announced  this  decree.  Napoleon 
suggested,  that  he  would  prefer  to  have  it  sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  the 
people :  and  the  Council  of  State,  improving  on  the  hint,  and  without  ask- 
ing the  concurrence  of  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  forthwith 
submitted  to  the  people  this  question :  <<  Shall  Napoleon  Bonaparte  be 
Consul  for  life  ?"  Registers  were  opened  in  every  commune  to  receive 
the  votes  of  the  citizens,  and,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  it  was  officially 
announced,  that  of  three  millions,  five  hundred  and  fifly.seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  citizens  who  voted,  three  millions,  thi^e 
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hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  gave  their 
•uffirages  in  the  affirmative.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarluible  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  and  is  singularly  descriptive  of  that 
loi^;ing  after  repose  which  uniformly  succeeds  revolutionary  convulsions, 
and 80  generally  renders  them  the  preludes  to  despotic  power.  The  rapid 
rise  of  the  public  funds,  demonstrated  that  this  feeling  was  common  among 
the  holders  of  property  in  France.  The  price  of  these  securities  ad- 
▼anced,  with  every  addition  to  the  authority  of  the  successful  general :  it 
lose  from  *8  to  *16,  when  he  seized  the  helm  of  state;  and  after  the  con- 
lalship  for  life  was  proclaimed,  it  reached  *52. 

Great  changes  in  the  Constitution  followed  this  alteration  in  the  char- 
•cter  of  the  executive  authority.  The  Tribunate  was  reduced  from  one 
hundred,  to  fifty  members ;  an  important  diminution,  as  it  was  a  prelude 
to  the  total  extinction  of  that  body ;  and  it  now  so  completely  annihilated 
Ha  remnant  of  freedom  of  debate,  as  to  render  it  an  insignificant  obstacle 
to  the  despotic  tendency  of  the  government.  The  Legislative  Body  was 
redaced  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members,  and  separated  into  five 
diviaions,  one  of  which  was  annually  renewed.  The  Senate  was  invested 
with  the  power  to  dissolve  the  Legislative  Body  and  the  Tribunate,  to 
declare  particular  departments  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Constitution,  and  to 
modify  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Republic.  The  First  Consul 
was  empowered  to  nominate  his  successor,  and  pardon  offences.  Thus,  in 
all  but  its  name,  the  government  had  already  become  a  despotic  monarchy* 

A  few  days  after  the  Constitution  was  published.  Napoleon  presided 
at  the  Senate,  and  received  the  congratulations  of  the  public  authorities, 
and  the  foreign  ambassadors,  on  his  investiture  for  life.  The  soldiers 
formed  a  double  line  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Luxembourg ;  the  First 
Consul  rode  thither  in  a  magnificent  chariot,  drawn  by  eight  horses, 
the  two  other  consuls  followed  in  carriages  with  six  horses ;  and  they 
were  succeeded  by  a  splendid  cortege  of  domestic  and  foreign  officers. 
llie  gorgeous  appearance  of  the  procession  captivated  the  Parisian  mul- 
titude,  who  rent  the  air  with  their  shouts,  and  manifested  as  much  joy  at 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  as  they  not  long  before  had  done  at  its 
destruction. 

While  Napoleon  was  pursuing  his  projects  for  the  establishment  of  a 
hereditary  dynasty  in  his  own  family,  he  caused  a  communication  to  be 
made  to  the  Count  de  Lille,  afterward  Louis  XVIIL,  then  residing  under 
the  protection  of  the  Prussian  king  at  Koningsberg,  by  which,  in  the  event 
of  the  Count's  renouncing  all  right  to  the  French  throne  in  his  favor, 
Bonaparte  ofiered  to  provide  for  him  a  principality,  with  an  ample  revenue 
in  Italy.  But  Louis  declined  this  proposal  with  great  dignity,  concluding 
lib  reply  in  these  words :  "  I  know  not  the  intentions  of  God  toward  my 
fiunily  or  myself,  but  I  know  the  obligations  which  He  has  imposed  on  me. 
As  a  Christian,  I  will  discharge  the  duties  which  religion  prescribes  till 
my  latest  breath  ;  as  a  son  of  St.  Louis,  I  will  make  myself  respected 
ewea  in  fetters ;  and  as  a  successor  of  Francois  L,  I  will  ever  be  able  to 
•ay  with  him,  *  All  is  lost  except  our  honor.' " 

Napoleon,  in  this  year,  commenced  the  formation  of  a  Civil  Code,  in 
whieh  the  heterogeneous  laws  of  the  monarchy  and  Republic  were  wrought 
to  a  consistent  shape.  To  reform  a  system  of  law  without  destrojring  it, 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  political  improvement,  and  one  that 
perhapa  requln!%  more  than  any  other  change,  a  union  of  practical  know* 
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ledge  with  the  desire  for  social  melioration.  To  retain  statutes  aa  tfaej 
are,  without  ever  modifying  them  according  to  the  progress  of  society,  is 
to  make  them  clash  with  the  great  innovator,  Time,  and  often  become 
pernicious  in  their  operation :  to  new.model  them  in  conformity  to  the 
wishes  of  an  excited  people,  is  almost  certamly  to  incur  unforeseen  and 
irremediable  evils.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  point  out  defects  in 
established  laws,  because  their  inconvenience  is  felt  and  proved:  and 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  propose  safe  or  expedient  remedies,  be* 
jause  almost  no  foresight  is  competent  to  estimate  the  ultimate  eflecta 
which  changes  may  produce.  The  clearest  proof  of  the  wisdom  with 
which  the  Code  of  Napoleon  was  formed,  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  it  has 
not  only  survived  the  Empire  which  gave  it  birth,  but  continues,  undei 
new  dynasties  and  different  forms  of  government,  to  regulate  the  decisions 
of  many  nations  who  were  leagued  to  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  its 
author.  Napoleon  has  said  that  his  fame,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  Would 
rest  more  on  the  Code  which  bore  his  name,  than  on  all  his  military  vic- 
tories ;  and  its  permanent  establishment,  as  the  basis  of  the  jurisprudence 
of  half  of  Europe,  has  already  proved  the  truth  of  the  prophecy. 

The  law  of  succession,  as  established  by  the  preceding  governments  of 
France,  was  too  firmly  rooted  in  the  affections  or  preiudices  of  the  people 
to  be  disturbed,  even  by  the  power  of  the  First  Consul ;  and  its  effects  are 
yet  destined  to  be  more  important  than  those  of  almost  any  other  change 
brought  about  by  the  Revolution.  Napoleon,  therefore,  in  this  instance 
confirmed  what  he  could  not  alter.  By  the  statute  in  question,  the  right 
of  primogeniture  and  the  distinction  between  personal  and  real  estate  were 
taken  away,  and  inheritance  of  every  sort  was  divided  in  equal  portions 
among  those  standing  in  an  equal  degree  of  consanguinity  to  a  person 
deceased.  This  indefeasible  right  of  children  to  their  parents'  estates 
was  fixed  at  one  half,  if  but  one  child  was  lefl ;  two- thirds,  if  two ;  and 
three- fourths,  if  three  or  more :  all  entails  and  limitations  were  abolished. 
The  effects  of  such  a  system,  cooperating  with  the  extensive  subdivision 
of  landed  estates,  which  took  place  from  the  sale  of  forfeited  properties 
during  the  Revolution,  have  been  prodigious.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Duke 
de  Gaeta  that,  in  1815,  there  were  thirteen  millions  and  fifty-nine  thousand 
individuals  in  France  belonging  to  the  families  of  agricultural  proprietors, 
and  seven  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  five  hundred  persons  belonging  to 
the  families  of  landed  proprietors  not  engaged  in  agriculture.  As  it  may 
be  supposed,  where  so  extreme  a  subdivision  of  property  has  taken  place, 
the  majority  of  these  little  proprietors  are  in  a  state  of  indigence. 

The  conifiscation  of  property  in  France  was  the  great  and  crying  sin 
of  the  Revolution,  because  it  extended  the  consequences  of  present  vio- 
lence to  future  ages :  and,  by  a  striking  operation  of  retributive  justice, 
the  results  of  that  very  confiscation  have  rendered  hopeless  all  the  subse- 
Quent  efforts  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  France  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom.  By  interesting  so  great  a  number  of  persons  in  the  work  of 
spoliation,  and  extending  so  far  the  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  nobles  by 
whom  the  confiscated  estates  might  be  claimed,  the  permanent  settlement 
of  the  law  of  succession  on  the  footing  of  equal  and  endless  subdivision, 
has  of  necessity  ensued ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  public  opinion 
has  approved  the  result.  It  is  the  prevalent  opinion  in  France,  that  this 
vast  ciiange  is  the  leading  benefit  conferred  on  the  country  by  the  Revo- 
lution ;  and  yet,  to  an  impartial  spectator,  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
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than  that  it  is  precisely  this  change  which  has  rendered  nugatory  eTorf 
subsequent  attempt  for  the  restoration  of  liberty ;  because  it  has  totally 
destroyed  the  features  and  the  elements  of  European  civilization,  and  left 
ooly  Indian  ryots  engaged  in  hopeless  contests  with  a  metropolis,  wieldiiig 
the  influence  of  a  central  government  and  the  terrors  of  military  power. 
The  universality  of  the  illusion  on  this  subject  under  which  the  Frenoh 
people  labor,  is  owing  to  an  instinctive  fear,  which  leads  the  revolutiooarj 
party  to  shun  everything  that  seems  to  favor  even  an  approach  to  tlie 
restoration  of  the  dispossessed  proprietors :  and,  in  their  terror  of  this 
remote  and  chimerical  evil,  they  have  adopted  measures  which,  by  pre-> 
venting  the  growth  of  any  hereditary  class  between  the  throne  and  the 
peasant,  have  rendered  the  establishment  of  constitutional  freedom  im- 
practicable, and  doomed  the  first  of  European  monarchies  to  the  slavery 
and  decrepitude  of  Oriental  despotism.  By  such  mysterious  means  does 
human  iniquity,  even  in  this  world,  work  out  its  merited  punishment,  and 
so  indissoluble  is  the  chain  which  unites  guilty  excess  with  ultimate  retri- 
bution. 

Almost  everything,  now,  seemed  to  favor  Napoleon's  ambitious  par* 
poses.  In  the  civil  administration,  all  were  reconciled  to  the  consulate 
for  life,  or  submitted  in  silence  to  an  authority  they  could  not  resist. 
The  army,  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  exploits  of  their  commander-in-chief, 
rallied  around  his  standard,  and  sought  only  to  give  utterance  to  their 
admiration  for  his  person :  and  the  people,  worn  out  with  the  sufferings 
and  anxieties  of  the  Revolution,  joynilly  welcomed  a  government  whidi 
ffave  them  that  first  of  civil  blessings,  security  tj  person  and  property. 
Among  the  higher  ofBcers  of  the  army,  however,  the  same  unanimity  by 
no  means  prevailed.  Bemadotte  was  constantly  in  opposition  to  the  First 
Consul ;  and  Moreau  on  every  occasion  exhibited,  in  contrast  to  the  in- 
creasing splendor  of  military  dress  and  the  formality  of  court  etiquette, 
the  simplicity  of  republican  manners  and  costume.  The  conqueror  of 
Austria  traversed  the  Place  du  Carrousel  and  the  saloons  of  the  Tuileries, 
in  the  plain  dress  of  a  citizen ;  he  declined  repeated  invitations  to  the 
First  Consul's  levees,  until  he  was  no  longer  asked  to  appear  there ;  and 
he  oflen  manifested  toward  Napoleon,  when  they  met  in  public,  a  degree 
of  coldness,  which  must  have  estranged  persons  even  less  jealous  of  each 
other's  reputation  than  the  heroes  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden.  Nothing 
could  induce  him  to  attend  at  Ndtre  Dame,  when  the  re^stablishment  of 
religion  was  celebrated ;  and  at  a  dinner  of  military  officers  at  his  own 
house  on  the  same  day,  he  expressed  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  whole 
proceeding. 

While  Moreau  was  thus  insensibly,  and  unavoidably,  becoming  the 
leader  of  the  discontented  Republicans  in  Paris,  another  distinguished 
general  of  the  revolution  was  assuming  the  chief  direction  of  the  Royalist 
party.  Pichegru,  having  found  means  to  escape  from  his  place  of  exile, 
sought  an  asylum  in  Liondon,  where  he  entered  into  close  communication 
with  the  French  emigrants  in  that  capital,  among  whom  a  Chouan  chief, 
Georges,  was  conspicuous.  In  due  time,  these  two  individuals,  with 
Polignac,  Lajolais  and  others,  landed  privately  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  the  police  had  strict  cognizanoe 
of  their  movements,  artfully  encouraged  their  undertaking,  and  sufiered 
thero  to  remain  for  a  time  unmolested.  Pichegru  had  an  interview  with 
Ifareaa,  and  unfolded  to  hun  some  pouits  of  a  Royalist  ooospiraegrt  kot 
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Moreau's  principles  were  strictly  those  of  the  revolution ;  and  Pichegm, 
dlMtppointed  at  being  unable  to  coalesce  with  that  distinguished  general, 

C pared  to  withdraw  from  Paris  with  his  associates  :  but  the  police  now 
»rfered  and  arrested  the  parties  implicated,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
fifty  individuals,  including  Moreau  himself.  This  was  at  once  announced 
liy  proclamation,  and  the  Parisians  were  astounded  at  the  intelligence 
that  a  great  number  of  Royalists,  with  Moreau  at  their  head,  had  been 
detected  in  a  conspiracy. 

During  the  examination  of  some  of  the  prisoners  thus  arrested,  Napo- 
leon  ascertained  that  a  person,  unknown  to  the  prisoners  testifying,  had 
attended  some  of  the  Royalists'  meetings,  and  was  received  with  great 
oeremony  and  respect.  The  description  of  this  unknown  person,  as 
Napoleon  affected  to  believe,  corresponded  so  well  to  that  of  the  Duke 
d'JEinghien,  a  son  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
great  Cond^,  that  he  signed  an  order  for  that  prince's  arrest,  and  gave  such 
minute  directions  for  his  seizure,  as  rendered  it  evident  that  his  destruc- 
tion was  al  ready  determined.  It  subsequently  appeared,  that  the  duke  had 
not  been  at  Paris  at  all,  and  that  the  stranger  was  no  other  than  Piche- 
gru.  Nevertheless,  the  designs  of  the  First  Consul  were  carried  into 
effect.  The  prince  was  arrested  in  his  bed,  in  the  neutral  territory  of 
Baden,  on  the  night  of  March  15th ;  carried  thence  to  Strasbourg,  with 
his  papers,  and  the  persons  found  in  the  ch&teau,  and  was  immediately 
afterward  conveyed  with  a  sufficient  guard  to  Paris,  and  lodged  in  tlM 
oastle  of  Vincennes.  Everything  here  was  prepared  for  his  reception— 
his  chamber  being  ready,  and  his  grave  dug.  The  moment  Napoleoo 
heard  of  the  prince's  arrival  at  the  barriers  of  Paris,  he  signed  an  order 
for  his  delivery  to  a  military  commission,  consisting  of  General  Hullin 
and  six  senior  colonels  of  regiments,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  Vincennes, 
where  they  found  Savary  with  a  strong  body  of  gendarmes  in  possession 
of  the  castle,  and  of  all  the  avenues  leading  to  it. 

The  duke  had  reached  Vincennes  at  7  o  clock  in  the  evening,  (March 
20th ;)  and,  afler  supping  and  making  many  inquiries  of  the  governor  of 
the  castle,  as  to  the  object  of  his  being  brought  there,  retired  to  his  room. 
He  had  not  fallen  asleep,  when  he  was  summoned  to  attend  the  sitting  of 
the  commission.  Savary  entered  soon  after  the  interrogatories  began, 
and  took  his  station  behind  the  president's  chair.  No  evidence  was 
brought  against  the  prince  ;  no  witnesses  were  examined ;  a  simple  act 
of  accusation  was  read  to  him,  charging  him  with  conspiring  against 
France,  and  carrying  on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  her  enemies. 
The  law,  in  such  a  case,  required  that  the  accused  should  be  allowed 
oounsel ;  but  none  was  granted  him,  and  he  was  compelled,  at  midnight, 
to  enter  unaided  on  his  own  defence,  which  consisted  in  a  simple,  unequi- 
vocal and  manly  denial  of  any  criminal  practice  whatever,  on  his  part, 
toward  the  government  of  France. 

At  the  close  of  his  declaration,  he  earnestly  requested  a  private  audi- 
ence  with  the  First  Ck)nsul ;  and  this  desire  was  so  reasonable,  and  was 
urged  so  feelingly,  that  General  Hullin,  the  president,  took  a  pen,  and 
was  commencing  a  letter  expressive  of  the  prince's  wish,  when  Savary 
whispered  to  him,  saying,  **  What  are  you  about ?"  "I  am  writinff  to 
the  First  Consul,"  he  answered,  "to  desire  an  interview."  "l!t>ur 
duty  is  fuiished,"  replied  Savary,  taking  the  pen  out  of  his  hand;  **thia 
is  my  business." 
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The  court  then  proceeded,  without  a  vestige  of  evidence  against  At 
prince,  to  pronounce  him  guilty  of  all  the  charges  in  the  accusation,  and, 
under  the  peremptory  directions  of  Napoleon,  previously  delivered  to 
them,  they  ordered  him  to  immediate  execution.  While  descending  ibm 
broken  staircase  that  led  to  the  fosse,  he  pressed  the  arm  of  his  conductor 
and  asked,  *<  Are  they  going  to  leave  me  to  perish  in  a  dungeon,  or  throw 
me  into  an  <mblieUe  ?**  When  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  he  saw, 
through  the  gray  mist  of  the  morning,  a  file  of  musketeers  drawn  up,  and 
he  uttered  an  expression  of  joy,  at  being  permitted  to  die  the  death  of  a 
soldier.  He  requested  that  a  confessor  might  be  sent  for,  but  this  was 
denied ;  and  then,  seeing  all  wishes  unavailing  and  all  hope  extinguished* 
he  turned  to  the  soldiers,  calmly  gave  the  word  of  command  himself,  and 
fell  pierced  by  seven  balls.  His  remains,  without  any  alteration  of  dreo^ 
were  thrown  into  the  grave  previously  prepared  at  the  foot  of  the  ram- 
part. 

When  this  deplorable  event  was  known  in  Paris,  on  the  morning  of 
the  21st  of  March,  a  universal  consternation  prevailed ;  distrust,  terror 
and  anxiety  were  depicted  in  every  countenance.  The  deed  was  loudly 
stigmatized  by  a  great  portion  of  the  people,  as  a  bloody  and  needleae 
murder.  Crowds  issued  through  the  barrier  Du  Trone,  to  visit  the  spot 
where  the  noble  victim  had  su&red ;  and  a  favorite  spaniel,  that  had  fol- 
lowed the  prince  to  the  place  of  execution,  was  seen  lying  on  the  grave. 
The  excitement  occasioned  by  this  scene  was  so  great,  that,  by  an  order 
of  the  police,  the  dog  was  removed,  and  visits  to  the  castle  were  prohibited* 

Other  tragical  events  soon  followed.  Early  on  the  morning  of  April 
0th,  General  Pichegru  was  found  strangled  in  his  prison.  Since  hit 
arrest,  he  had  undergone  many  examinations,  during  which  he  manifested 
the  most  unconquerable  firmness,  and  declared  his  intention  of  revealing 
on  his  trial,  the  arts  of  the  police,  by  whom  he  had  been  entrapped  into 
the  conspiracy,  and  through  whose  secret  agency  constant  facilities  for 
pursuing  the  plot,  together  with  misrepresentations  of  its  popularity,  were 
daily  spread  before  him.  His  death  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
black  silk  handkerchief,  twisted  around  his  neck  with  a  small  stick  about 
five  inches  in  length.  As  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  Pichegru  of 
having  committed  suicide,  and  as  the  certainty  of  his  conviction  rendered 
it  unnecessary  for  the  government  to  destroy  him  privately,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  his  escape  from  the  law,  he  was  undoubtedly  murdered  to  prevent 
his  threatened  disclosures  of  the  practices  of  the  police,  and  Napoleon  has 
not  escaped  the  suspicion  of  being  implicated  in  the  deed. 

When  Georges  was  brought  to  trial.  Captain  Wright,  commander  of  a 
British  vessel  in  which  Pichegru  came  from  England,  and  who  was  after- 
ward wrecked  on  the  coast  of  France  and  brought  to  Paris  under  arrest 
with  all  his  crew,  was  called  to  testify  against  the  prisoner.  This  intrepid 
sailor,  who  served  as  a  lieutenant  on  board  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  ship  when 
he  checked  Napoleon's  career  at  Acre,  refused  to  give  any  evidence,  say- 
ing, with  proper  spirit,  *'  Grentlemen,  I  am  an  officer  in  the  British  service ; 
I  am  not  bound  to  account  to  you  for  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  and  I  deny 
your  authority  to  require  answers  from  me  to  these  questions :"  and  when 
his  deposition,  previously  taken  in  prison,  was  read,  he  added,  "  you  have 
omitted  my  declaration,  that  I  was  threatened  with  being  shot  if  I  did  not 
rereal  to  my  inquisiton  the  secrets  of  my  country."  He  was  remanded 
to  prisoii,  though  the  go¥emment  oould  show  no  legal  or  plausible  gnmnd 
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§xt  his  detention,  and  some  time  aflerward  was  found  dead  in  bis  cell,  with 
his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  It  is  yet  unknown  who  perpetrated  this 
'murder,  and  will  probably  ever  remain  so :  but  it  is  certain  that  Captain 
Wright  did  not  commit  suicide,  and  that  the  officials  of  his  prison-house, 
without  whose  knowledge  he  could  not  have  been  assassinated,  had  no  in- 
terest whatever  in  causing  his  death. 

On  the  trial  of  the  conspirators,  it  soon  became  manifest  that  Moieau 
had  no  concern  in  the  plot,  and  the  interest  excited  by  his  situation  was  ao 
intense,  that  when  Lecourbe  entered  the  court  with  Moreau's  infant  child, 
all  the  soldiers  in  attendance  spontaneously  rose  and  presented  arms;  and 
if  Moreau  had  at  that  moment  given  the  word,  the  court  would  have  been 
overturned  and  the  prisoners  liberated.  Whenever  he  rose  to  address  the 
judges,  the  gendarmes  rose  also,  and  remained  uncovered  till  he  sat  down. 
In  fact,  the  public  mind  was  so  agitated,  that  the  influence  of  Moreau  in 
fetters  almost  equalled  that  of  the  First  Consul  on  the  throne.  The  trial 
resulted  in  the  sentencing  of  Georges  and  fifteen  others  to  death,  and  of 
Moreau  and  four  others  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  Eight  of  those  con- 
denmed  to  death  were  executed ;  the  others  were  pardoned ;  and  Napo- 
leon, anxious  to  be  quit  of  Moreau's  presence,  purchased  from  him  his 
estate  of  Gros  Bois,  and  gave  him  every  facility  for  retiring  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  conformity  to  his  own  request. 

In  the  midst  of  these  bloody  events,  Napoleon  assumed  the  Imperial 
crown ;  and  the  shadow  of  the  expiring  Republic  was  transformed  into  the 
reality  of  Byzantine  servitude.  The  project  was  first  broached  to  the 
Senate,  and  its  public  announcement  emanated  from  the  Tribunate,  as 
being  the  only  branch  of  the  legislature  in  which  even  the  form  of  popular 
representation  prevailed.  Notwithstanding  the  headlong  course  of  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  despotic  power,  there  were  some  determined  men  who 
stood  forward  to  resist  the  current.  Camot  in  the  Tribunate,  and  Bar- 
lier  in  the  Council  of  State,  were  the  foremost  of  this  dauntless  band. 
But  they  accomplished  nothing  beyond  the  personal  reputation  incident  to 
such  an  evidence  of  devoted  patriotism  ;  as,  in  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  decree  was  carried  by  overwhelming  majorities.  On  the  18th 
of  May,  the  Senate  declared  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  referred  the  measure  to  the  people  for  their  ratification.  The  people 
responded  with  enthusiasm.  Three  millions  five  hundred  and  seventy-two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  votes  were  given ;  and  of  these, 
only  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-nine  were  in  the  negative. 
History  contains  no  other  example  of  so  unanimous  an  approval  of  the 
foundation  of  a  dynasty,  nor  any  other  instance  where  a  nation  so  joyfully 
took  refuge  in  the  stillness  of  despotism. 

Napoleon's  first  step  on  coming  to  the  imperial  throne,  was  to  create 
fterthier,  Murat,  Moncey,  Jourdan,  Massena,  Augereau,  Bemadotte,  Soult, 
Brune,  Lannes,  Mortier,  Ney,  Davoust,  Bessieres,  Kellerman,  Lefefovre, 
Perignon,  and  Scrrurier,  Marshals  of  the  Empire.  On  the  same  day,  he 
arranged  the  titles  and  precedence  of  the  members  of  his  family.  He 
directed  that  his  brothers  and  sisters  should  receive  the  title  of  Imperial 
highness ;  that  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Empire  should  adopt  that  of 
most  serene  highness ;  and  that  the  address  of  "  my  lord"  should  be  re- 
vived in  favor  of  these  elevated  personages.  "  Whoever,"  says  Madame 
de  Sta^l,  in  speaking  of  these  days  and  events,  "  could  suggest  an  addi. 
tbnal  piece  oi  etiquette  from  the  olden  time,  propose  a  new  leTereoee^  t 
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novel  mode  oC  knocking  at  the  door  of  an  antechamber,  a  more  oeremoni- 
CUB  manner  of  presenting  a  petition  or  folding  a  letter,  was  r^rarded  as  A 
benefiBustor  of  the  human  race.  The  code  of  imperial  etiquette  is  the  most 
remarkable  authentic  record  of  human  baseness  that  the  history  of  tli» 
world  contains." 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

nOM  TBE  RSNBWAL  OF  HOSTILmBS  TO  THE  DECLARATION  OF  WAR  BT  SPAIH. 

The  recommencement  of  the  war  was  followed  by  hostile  preparations 
of  mat  extent  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  Never  did  the  ancient  rivalry 
of  France  and  England  break  forth  with  more  vehemence,  and  never  was 
the  animosity  of  their  respective  governments  more  warmly  supported  by 
the  patriotism  and  passions  of  the  people.  The  first  military  operation  of 
the  French  ruler  was  attended  with  rapid  and  easy  success.  He  directed 
Mortier  with  twenty  thousand  troops  to  reduce  the  Electorate  of  Hanover ; 
and  as  the  entire  force  of  this  province  did  not  exceed  sixteen  thousand 
men  under  Count  Walmoden,  resistance  was  hopeless :  a  convention  was 
therefore  entered  into  at  Suhlingen,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
Hanoverian  army  should  retire  with  the  honors  of  war  behind  the  Elbe, 
taking  with  them  their  field-artillery,  and  agreeing  afterward  to  disband 
Ibr  one  year.  During  this  incursion,  the  French  armies  set  at  nought 
the  neutrality  not  only  of  Hanover,  but  of  the  lesser  States  in  its  vicinity. 
Mortier  occupied  without  hesitation  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  and  closed  the 
Elbe  and  Weser  against  British  merchandise.  This  uncalled  for  aggres- 
sion was  of  importance,  not  only  as  demonstrating  Napoleon's  determina- 
tion to  admit  of  no  neutrality  in  the  approaching  contest,  but  as  unfolding 
the  first  germ  of  the  Continental  System,  to  which  he  afterward  mainly 
trusted  in  his  hostilities  against  Great  Britain. 

At  the  same  time,  St.  Cyr  was  dispatched  into  Italy  with  an  army  of 
fimrteen  thousand  men.  He  occupied  the  port  of  Tarentum,  invaded 
Naples  and  Tuscany,  declared  Leghorn  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  confis* 
cated  the  British  merchandise  in  that  seaport.  The  islands  of  Elba  and 
Corsica  were  also  put  in  the  best  state  of^  defence,  and  ten  thousand  men 
were  employed  in  perfecting  the  fortifications  of  Alexandria,  which  fiur- 
tress  Napoleon  considered  as  the  key  to  the  whole  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
In  addition  to  these  measures  of  conquest  and  defence,  he  soon  issued  a 
decree  against  English  commerce,  declaring  that  no  colonial  produoSy 
and  no  merchandise  coming  directly  from  England,  should  be  received 
into  the  ports  of  France ;  and  that  all  such  merchandise  and  produce 
should  be  confiscated.  Neutral  vessels,  arriving  in  France,  were  sub- 
jected to  new  and  vexatious  regulations,  and  all  that  had  touched  at  a 
harbor  of  Great  Britain  were  made  liable  to  seizure. 

But  these  proceedings  sunk  into  insignificance,  when  compared  with 
the  gigantic  preparations  made  for  the  invasion  of  England,  which  Napo- 
leon now  seriously  undertook.  His  object  was  to  assemble,  at  a  single 
peinlf  a  flotilla  onpnUa  of  transporting  an  anny  of  one  hundred  and  4Bj 
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tliousand  men,  with  its  field  and  siege  equipage,  ammunition,  stores  and 
horses ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  so  formidable  a  covering  naval 
ibrce  as  might  secure  its  safe  disembarkation,  despite  any  resistance  that 
the  English  might  make.  The  harbor  of  Boulogne  was  chosen  as  the 
place  of  general  rendezvous ;  every  port,  from  Brest  to  the  Texel,  was 
filled  with  gun-boats  of  all  dimensions ;  the  dock-yards  and  shipwrights 
were  put  into  requisition ;  and  the  different  vessels,  as  soon  as  finished, 
were  sent  around,  under  the  protection  of  the  several  batteries  along  the 
coast,  to  Cherbourg,  Boulogne,  Calais  and  Dunkirk.  In  the  course  of  the 
year,  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred  sail,  of  various  descriptions,  were 
assembled  at  Boulogne  and  the  adjoining  harbors,  for  the  transportation 
of  the  troops,  together  with  an  immense  number  of  other  vessels,  destined 
to  convey  the  stores  and  ammunition  of  the  army:  and  the  combined 
navies  of  France,  Spain  and  Holland,  were  engaged  for  the  protection  of 
this  innumerable  fleet.  The  secret  design  of  Napoleon  was  to  assemble 
the  ships  of  the  covering  naval  force  at  Martinique,  bring  them  rapidly 
back  while  the  British,  in  detached  squadrons,  were  traversing  the  At> 
lantic  in  search  of  them,  raise  the  blockade  of  Rxx^hefort  and  Brest,  and 
enter  the  Channel  with  the  entire  armament,  amounting  to  seventy  sail 
of  the  line.  He  intended  then  to  cross  over  to  England  with  the  whole 
army,  reach  London  in  five  days,  and  complete  the  subjugation  of  Britain 
at  a  blow. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  and  government  of  England  were  active 
in  preparing  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion.  In  addition  to  the  militia, 
eighty  thousand  strong,  which  were  called  out  on  the  25th  of  March,  and 
the  regular  army  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  the  House  of  Commons 
passed  a  bill  on  the  18th  of  July,  authorizing  the  king  to  call  a  levy  of 
all  the  male  population  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifly-five,  who 
were  to  be  divided  into  regiments  according  to  their  years  and  professions ; 
and,  such  was  the  general  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  three  hundred  thousand 
men  were  within  a  few  weeks  enrolled,  armed  and  disciplined,  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Great  activity  was  also  evinced  in  pro- 
moting the  efficiency  of  the  navy:  the  harbors  of  France  and  Holland 
were  closely  blockaded ;  Lord  Nelson  rode  triumphant  over  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and,  excepting  when  their  small  crafl  were  stealing  along 
the  coast  to  the  rendezvous  at  Boulogne,  the  flag  of  France  almost  disap- 
peared from  the  ocean. 

While  these  extensive  preparations  were  progressing,  the  government 
was  called  to  suppress  another  of  those  unhappy  attempts  at  rebellion, 
which  have  so  frequently  disgraced  the  history  and  blasted  the  prospects 
of  Ireland.  A  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  to  force  the  castle  and  harbor- 
stores  of  Dublin,  dissolve  the  connexion  with  England,  and  establish  a 
Republic  in  close  alliance  with  France;  but  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  conspirators  were  as  insignificant  as  the  objects  they  had  in  view 
were  visionary.  Eighty  or  a  hundred  persons,  under  the  guidance  of 
Emmet,  a  brother  of  the  chief  who  was  engaged  in  the  previous  insur- 
rection, assembled  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  James,  accompanied  by 
the  peasantry  from  the  adjoining  counties,  and  set  forth  with  the  intention 
of  attacking  the  castle.  But  they  abandoned  this  project  during  their 
march,  and  began  to  commit  various  outrages  on  individual  citizens ;  and 
annong  others,  they  murdered  Lord  Kilwarden,  the  venerable  lord-chief- 
justice  of  Irelandi  under  circumstances  of  great  aggravation  and  atrocitjr* 
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Hie  insurrection  was  quelled  by  the  regular  troops,  and  the  two  principal 
leaders,  Emmet  and  Russell,  were  executed. 

Notwithstanding  the  powerful  condition  of  the  British  navy,  no  event 
of  importance,  excepting  the  capture  of  Surinam  in  the  West  Indies, 
leeolted  from  the  expeditions  of  the  fleets ;  and  the  people  of  the  king- 
dom, while  considering  the  enormous  burdens  imposed  on  them  for  the 
anpport  of  the  naval  armaments,  soon  perceived  a  want  of  energy  in 
tlie  ministers  whose  duty  it  was  to  direct  them  to  good  account.  The 
eommerce  of  Britain  began  to  suffer  for  want  of  the  active  protection  of 
fimner  days,  and  the  general  dissatisfaction  was  much  increased  by  the 
alanning  state  of  the  king's  health.  His  majesty  gradually  recovered, 
hmrever ;  but  during  the  interval  of  his  illness,  a  great  majority  of  the 
men  of  the  nation  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  placing  the  helm 
of  state  under  firmer  guidance;  and  all  eyes  were  naturally  turned 
toward  that  illustrious  statesman  who  had  retired  to  make  way  for  a 
pacific  administration,  but  could  now,  in  strict  accordance  with  his  prin- 
ciples, resume  the  direction  of  the  second  war  with  revolutionary  France. 
As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  gradual  approximation  of  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons  indicated  the  conversion  of  the  public  mind,  and  it 
SOOD  became  evident  that  the  administration  was  approaching  its  end. 
On  the  15th  of  March,  1804,  Mr.  Pitt  made  a  long  and  elaborate  speech, 
in  which  he  commented  with  great  severity  on  the  misdirection  of  the 
powers  of  the  navy,  and  concluded  with  moving  for  returns  of  all  the 
dups  in  commission  in  the  years  1793,  1801,  and  1803.  He  was  cor- 
dinlly  supported  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan^  and  a  coalition  ensued 
between  the  Whig  and  Tory  branches  of  the  opposition.  The  motion 
was  at  first  lost  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  two  hundred ;  but 
from  the  character  and  influence  of  the  men  who  were  in  favor  of  the 
resolution,  it  was  manifest  that  this  majority  would  soon  decrease:  on 
the  25th  of  April  it  was  reduced  to  thirty-seven,  and  the  ministers  stated 
that  they  held  their  offices  only  until  successors  could  be  appointed,  which 
latter  event  took  place  on  the  12th  of  May.  Mr.  Pitt  became  Prime 
Ifinister,  in  place  of  Mr.  Addington ;  Lord  Melville,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  place  of  Earl  St.  Vincent ;  and  Lord  Harrowby,  Foreign 
Secretary,  in  place  of  Lord  Hawkesbury. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  revenue  of 
Anstria  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  six  millions  of  florins,  or  about  forty- 
siz  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  During  the  war,  the  revenue  was  in. 
creased  by  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  and  it  sustained  no  diminution  by 
tlie  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  as  the  Venetian  states  proved  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  the  loss  of  the  Low  Countries.  At  the  peace  of  Luneville, 
tlie  income  of  the  government  was  a  hundred  and  fifleen  millions  of  florins, 
with  which  sum  they  were  enabled  to  maintain  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  including  fifly  thousand  cavalry.  Like  most  of  the  other 
European  states,  Austria,  during  the  difficulties  of  former  years,  had  been 
compelled  to  resort  to  a  paper  currency,  and  the  Bank  of  Vienna,  estab. 
lished  by  Maria  Theresa,  in  1762,  was  the  agent  by  which  this  was 
eflfected.  It  was  not,  however,  a  paper  circulation,  convertible  at  pleas- 
ure into  gold,  but  a  system  of  assignats,  possessing  a  forced  legal  cur- 
raooy ;  and  the  government,  in  1797,  passed  a  decree  prohibiting  any 
poison  from  demanding  exchange  in  coin,  for  nrare  than  twenty-five  florins. 
wkile  tlie  war  was  in  progress^  silver  and  gold  almost  disappeared,  and 
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paper  issues  for  small  sums  were  in  general  circulation.  A  large  portion 
of  the  metallic  currency  was  of  brass,  issued  at  nearly  double  its  intrinaio 
value.  In  1789,  the  public  debt  of  Austria  was  two  hundred  millions  of 
florins ;  but  in  1801,  it  had  increased  to  six  hundred  millions.  The 
treasury  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  paying  its  annual  interest 
in  paper  money,  and  even  of  making  forced  loans  from  the  inhabitants. 
The  population  of  Austria,  in  1801,  was  twenty-seven  and  a  half  millions. 

Jealousy  of  Prussia  was,  during  the  years  that  followed  the  treaty  of 
Luneville,  the  leading  principle  of  the  Austrian  cabinet ;  this  feeling 
originated  in  the  aggression  and  conquest  of  the  Great  Frederic,  and  had 
been  much  increased  by  the  impolitic  and  ungenerous  advantage  which 
the  court  of  Berlin  took  of  the  dangers  and  distress  of  the  Austrian  mon* 
archy,  to  extend  its  possessions  and  influence  in  the  north  of  Germany. 
But  though  compelled,  at  intervals,  to  withdraw  from  her  alliance  with 
England,  Austria  never  ceased  to  look  to  that  nation  as  the  main  pillar  of 
the  confederacy  for  the  independence  of  Europe.  The  more  prominent 
members  of  the  administration  of  Austria  at  this  period  were  the  Count 
Cobentzell,  vice-chancellor  of  state,  and  Count  Colloredo,  a  cabinet  min- 
ister and  intimate  friend  of  the  Emperor.  The  Archduke  Charles  was 
at  the  head  of  the  war  department,  though  he  was  restrained  by  the  jeal- 
ousy of  his  colleagues  from  following  out  his  own  views  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  army. 

By  withdrawing  from  the  alliance  against  France,  in  1794,  Prussia 
had  succeeded  in  appropriating  to  herself  a  large  portion  of  the  spoils  of 
Poland  ;  and  during  the  long  period  of  peace  that  she  enjoyed,  her  popu* 
lation  had  rapidly  increased,  the  commerce  of  Germany  had  fallen  into 
her  hands,  and  the  turmoil  and  expenditure  of  war,  so  desolating  to  the 
neighboring  states,  was  felt  in  Prussia  only  by  the  increasing  demand  for 
agricultural  produce  and  the  augmenting  profits  of  neutral  navigation.  In 
1804,  the  population  of  Prussia  amounted  to  nine  and  a  half  millions ; 
her  revenue,  to  thirty-eight  and  a  half  millions  of  thalers,  or  nearly  thirty 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  her  army  consisted  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  strong,  brave,  and  highly  disciplined ;  but  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
French,  either  in  the  experience  and  skill  of  the  officers,  or  in  the  moral 
energy  of  the  men  as  developed  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Prussian  capital  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  least  expen- 
sive  in  Europe.  No  rigid  etiquette,  no  impassable  line  of  demarcation, 
separated  the  court  from  the  people :  the  royal  family  lived  on  terms  of 
friendly  equality,  not  only  with  the  nobility,  but  with  the  other  prom- 
incnt  inhabitants  of  Berlin.  Many  ladies  of  rank,  both  at  Paris  and 
London,  expended  larger  sums  on  their  dress  than  the  Queen  of  Prussia ; 
but  few  women  equalled  her  in  dignity,  grace,  and  elevation  of  sentiment. 
A  spirit  of  economy,  order  and  wisdom  pervaded  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  state.  The  cabinet,  comprising,  among  other  members, 
Hardenberg  and  Stein,  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  day ;  and  the  Prussian 
diplomatists  had  long  given  their  country  an  influence  at  foreign  courts 
beyond  what  could  have  been  expected  from  her  resources  and  power. 

Russia,  under  the  benignant  rule  of  Alexander,  was  daily  advancing 
in  wealth,  power  and  prosperity.  From  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
his  acts  denoted  a  large  spirit  of  benevolence.  He  abolished  the  knout 
and  the  use  of  the  torture,  gave  valuable  rights  to  several  classes  of 
citizens,  introduced  improvements  in  the  civil  and  criminal  codes,  ban* 
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nhed  slavery  from  the  royal  domains,  and  decreed  the  beginning  of 
representative  institutions,  by  permitting  the  Senate  to  remonstrate  against 
the  enactment  of  proposed  laws.  The  population  of  Russia,  in  1804,  was 
thirty-six  millions;  her  revenue,  fifty  millions  of  silver  rubles,  or  about 
fifiy-seven  millions  of  dollars ;  and  her  army  contained,  nominally,  three 
hundred  thousand  men ;  though  at  this  period,  and  for  some  years  after, 
she  was  unable  to  bring  more  than  seventy  thousand  men  into  any  one 
field  of  battle.  The  greater  part  of  the  revenue  of  Russia  was  derived 
from  a  capitation-tax ;  a  species  of  impost  common  to  all  nations  in  a 
certain  stage  of  civilization,  where  slavery  is  general,  and  the  wealth  of 
each  proprietor  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  agricultural 
laborers  on  his  estate.  The  tax  amounted  to  five  rubles  for  each  free- 
man, and  two  for  each  serf,  and  was  paid  by  every  subject  of  the  Empire, 
whether  free  or  enslaved. 

The  principal  powers  of  Europe  were  in  these  several  conditions,  when 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  took  place ;  and  the  startling  intel- 
ligence of  that  bloody  deed,  which  excited  both  terror  and  indignation  in 
every  court  of  Europe,  was  followed  by  the  news  of  the  assassination  of 
Pichegru  and  Wright,  and  the  occupation  by  Napoleon,  of  Hanover  and 
Tarentum.  This  rapid  succession  of  atrocious  crime,  and  ambitious  en- 
croachment on  neutral  rights,  at  once  dissolved  all  true  confidence  and 
r^ard  between  the  several  European  cabinets  and  France ;  and  from 
that  day,  each  independent  sovereign  began  to  look  on  a  renewal  of 
general  hostilities  as  inevitable,  though  the  majority  confined  their  im- 
mediate acts  to  remonstrances  of  a  more  or  less  emphatic  character. 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon  proceeded  with  his  preparations  for  the  descent 
upon  England,  and  repaired  to  Boulc^e  to  review  the  troops  and  inspect 
the  condition  of  the  flotilla.  From  Boulogne,  he  traversed  the  coast  of 
the  Channel  as  far  as  Ostend,  everywhere  examining  the  condition  of  the 
harbors,  and  the  detachments  of  the  grand  army,  and  communicating  to 
all  classes  the  energy  of  his  own  ardent  and  indefatigable  mind. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  commenced  preparations  for  the  solemnity 
of  his  coronation.  Although  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  essentially  irre- 
ligious, and  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  had  proved 
unpopular  with  many  of  the  people.  Napoleon  well  knew  that  a  lai^ 
portion  of  the  provincial  inhabitants  regarded  the  consecrating  of  his 
authority  by  the  ceremony  of  coronation  as  an  important  particular ;  and 
that  to  all,  whatever  might  be  their  latitude  of  opinion,  it  was  of  great 
political  consequence  to  show  that  his  personal  influence  could  compel 
even  the  very  Head  of  the  Church  himself,  to  officiate  on  the  occasion. 
The  papal  benediction  appeared  to  be  the  link  which  would  unite  the 
revolutionary  to  the  legitimate  r^ime,  and  cause  the  faithful  to  forget, 
in  the  sacred  authority  with  which  he  would  thus  be  invested,  the  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  that  had  paved  his  way  to  the  throne.  For  these 
reasons,  Napoleon  had  long  before  determined  to  induce  the  pope,  con- 
trary to  all  precedent  fer  the  last  ten  centuries,  to  repair  to  Paris ;  and, 
for  some  months,  negotiations  to  this  effect  had  been  on  foot,  which  ended 
in  the  consent  of  the  pope  to  undertake  the  journey.  He  accordingly 
arrived  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  25th  of  November,  and  reached  Paris  on 
the  following  day,  where  he  was  lodged  in  state,  at  the  Tuileries.  The 
ceremony  of  coronation  took  place  at  Ndtre  Dame  on  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber, with  great  pomp  and  magnifioenoe.    After  taking  the  oath,  and 
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reoeiying  the  papal  benediction,  Napoleon  took  the  crown  from  the  hands 
of  the  venerable  pontiff  and  placed  it  on  his  own  head,  after  which  he 
transferred  it  to  the  head  of  Josephine,  who  knelt  before  him. 

The  next  day,  an  animating  military  spectacle  took  place  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  Napoleon  laid  aside  his  imperial  robes  in  which  he  had  been 
crowned,  and  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel  of  the  guard,  to  dls- 
tiibute  to  all  the  colonels  of  the  army  the  Eagles,  which  were  thence- 
forward  to  be  the  standards  of  France. 

The  close  of  this  year  was  marked  by  an  unfortunate  rupture  between 
Spain  and  Great  Britain.  The  former  government,  through  negotiations 
and  treaties  with  France,  had  been  in  a  measure  compelled  to  purchase 
peace  by  the  payment  of  a  large  subsidy,  the  amount  of  which  was  kept 
carefully  concealed  from  the  British  cabinet.  When  the  facts  of  the 
case  transpired,  the  English  minister  remonstrated  against  the  payment 
of  such  a  sum  of  money,  which  was  as  directly  furnishing  France  with 
the  means  of  prosecuting  her  descent  upon  England,  as  if  the  vessels 
which  it  purchased  were  constructed  in  Spanish  harbors,  and  moved 
thence  to  Boulogne.  It  was  not  long  afler  discovered  that  a  squadron 
of  Spanish  line-of-battle  ships  were  equipped  and  ready  to  sail  for  FerroU 
where  a  French  fleet  awaited  their  junction,  and  that  the  Spanish  vessels 
would  put  to  sea,  the  moment  that  four  Spanish  frigates,  with  the  sub- 
sidy on  board  in  specie,  should  arrive  from  America.  The  British  cab- 
inet immediately  issued  orders  to  Lord  Nelson  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Lord  Comwallis  on  the  Brest  station,  and  Admiral  Cochrane  ofi*  Ferrol, 
to  prevent  the  sailing  of  both  the  French  and  Spanish  squadrons;  they 
also  directed  each  of  the  three  naval  commanders  to  detach  two  frigates 
to  cruise  off  Cadiz,  and  intercept  the  homeward-bound  treasure-ships  of 
Spain;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  directed  the  admirals  to  stop  any 
Spanish  vessels  laden  with  naval  or  military  stores,  and  detain  them 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  British  government  was  known ;  but  to  commit 
no  further  act  of  hostility,  either  on  such  vessels  or  on  the  treasure- 
diips.  These  orders  were  punctually  executed.  Four  of  the  six  British 
frigates  soon  fell  in  with  the  four  Spanish  ships  off  Cadiz,  and  the  English 
officer  in  command,  informed  the  Spanish  commodore  of  his  instructions, 
and  entreated  him  to  suffer  the  detention  of  his  vessels  without  the  efiu- 
sion  of  blood.  But  the  Spaniard  declined  to  submit  to  an  equal  force, 
and,  in  consequence",  an  engagement  took  place,  which  ended  in  thb 
blowing  up  of  one  of  the  Spanish  ships,  and  the  capture  of  the  other  three, 
with  ten  millions  of  dollars  on  board. 

The  capture  of  these  frigates,  before  any  formal  announcement  of  hos- 
tilities, produced  the  result  which  might  have  been  anticipated ;  namely, 
a  declaration  of  war  by  Spain  against  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

nOM  TBB  OPENmO  OF  THE  SPAinSH  WAR,  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  AVSTBRUTB* 

While  Spain  was  making  preparations  to  oommence  hostilities,  in  ooii- 
formity  to  her  late  declaration  of  war,  and  the  descent  upon  England 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  respective  governments  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel;  Napoleon  found  leisure  to  pursue  his  ambitious  projects  in 
other  quarters,  by  journeying  through  Italy,  and,  by  the  intervention  of 
force  and  flattery,  as  occasion  required,  annexing  several  of  the  minor 
towns  and  states  of  that  peninsula  to  the  Empire  of  France.  His  rapid 
strides  toward  universal  dominion  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  other  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  negotiations  were  soon  on  foot  for  the  arrest  of  his  pro- 
gress. 

A  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1805.  The  preamble 
ran  thus  :  "  As  the  state  of  suffering  in  which  Europe  is  placed  demands 
a  speedy  remedy,  their  majesties  have  agreed  to  employ  the  most  speedy 
and  efficacious  means  to  form  a  general  league  of  the  states  of  Europe, 
and  to  engage  them  to  accede  to  the  present  concert,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  ezistine  evils,  without  waiting  for  further  encroachments  on  the  part 
of  France."  The  forces  proposed  to  be  employed  were  fixed  at  five 
hundred  thousand  men  from  the  combined  states  of  Europe  ;  and  the  ob- 
jects of  the  alliance  were  to  be  thus  declared :  "  First,  the  evacuation 
of  the  country  of  Hanover  and  of  the  north  of  Germany.  Secondly,  the 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  Republics  of  Holland  and  Swit- 
zerland. Thirdly,  the  re^stablishment  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  Pied- 
mont. Fourthly,  the  future  security  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the 
complete  evacuation  of  Italy  and  the  island  of  Elba  by  the  French  forces. 
FifUily,  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  things  in  Europe  which  may 
effectually  guaranty  the  security  and  independence  of  the  different  states, 
and  present  a  solid  barrier  against  future  usurpations.  » To  enable  the 
several  powers  which  may  accede  to  this  coalition  to  bring  forward  the 
forces  respectively  required  of  them,  England  engages  to  furnish  a  sub- 
sidy, in  the  proportion  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling  for  every  one  hundred  thousand  of  regular  troops  brought  into  the 
field." 

By  separate  articles  signed  between  England  and  Russia,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  movements  contemplated  by  the  alliance  should  be  commenced 
as  soon  as  four  hundred  thousand  men  were  ready  for  active  service  ;  of 
which  Austria  was  expected  to  furnish  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
Russia  one  hundred  and  fifleen  thousand,  and  Hanover,  Sardinia  and 
Naples,  thirty.five  thousand.  After  a  protracted  negotiation  with  Aus- 
tria, that  government  at  length  joined  the  league,  and  Sweden  followed 
the  example ;  but  Prussia,  still  under  the  baneful  influence  of  France, 
and  brib^  to  neutrality  by  a  vague  proposal  of  Napoleon  to  annex  Han- 
over to  her  dominions,  refused  all  connexion  with  the  allied  powers. 

These  threatening  measures  did  not  deter  Napoleon  from  hastening  hia 
uepanliont  for  the  inTaaioD  of  Great  Britain :  they  rather,  on  the  ooa- 
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trary,  furnished  an  additional  reason  for  prosecuting  that  great  under- 
taking, for  he  was  well  aware  that  if  England  were  destroyed,  the 
Continental  coalition  would  soon  fall  to  pieces.  The  French  troops  now 
assembled  at  Boulogne  and  the  harbors  adjoining,  amounted  in  all  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  men,  provided  with  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  nearly  fifleen  thousand  horses,  and  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  military  stores  and  ammunition.  During  its  encampment  on 
the  shores  of  the  Channel,  this  great  army  was  organized  in  a  manner 
different  from  anything  that  had  yet  been  attempted  in  modern  Europe. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  divisions  of  the 
army,  generally  fifleen  or  eighteen  thousand  strong,  were  hurried  into  the 
field  under  the  first  officer  that  could  be  found ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that 
few  generals  were  capable  of  directing  the  movements  of  such  considera- 
ble masses ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  divisions  were  too  small, 
there  was  a  want  of  that  unity  and  precision  in  their  joint  operations  which 
is  ever  necessary  to  success.  Napoleon  introduced  a  new  system,  divi- 
'^  ding  his  army,  in  the  first  instance,  into  corps  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 

'-  thousand  men,  each  of  which  was  intrusted  to  a  Marshal  of  the  Empire ; 

and  again  separating  these  corps  into  four  or  five  divisions,  under  the 
command  of  generals  who  received  their  orders  from  the  marshal.  In 
this  way,  the  generals  became  familiar  with  the  qualities  of  their  officers 
and  the  officers  with  the  capacity  and  disposition  of  their  men :  an  esprit 
de  corps  was  formed,  not  only  among  the  officers  of  the  same  regiment, 
but  among  those  of  the  same  division  and  corps ;  and  the  various  grades 
of  officers,  from  the  sergeant  of  the  company  to  the  marshal  himself,  took 
an  equal  degree  of  pride  in  the  precision  with  which  their  subordinates 
performed  their  several  evolutions. 

The  organization  of  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne  was  as  perfect  as  that  of  the 
land-forces.  It  was  divided  into  as  many  squadrons  as  there  were  sections 
in  the  army,  and  the  stores,  baggage  and  artillery  were  already  on  board, 
so  that  nothing  remained  but  the  embarkation  of  the  men,  when  the  proper 
time  should  arrive.  From  constant  practice,  every  man  in  the  army  at 
length  came  to  know  in  what  particular  vessel  he  was  to  sail,  and  where 
to  station  himself  while  on  board  ;  and  it  was  found  by  actual  experiment, 
that  twenty-five  thousand  troops  drawn  up  opposite  the  vessels  allotted  to 
them,  could  be  embarked  in  the  short  space  of  ten  minutes.  The  flotilla 
consisted  of  twenty-three  hundred  vessels,  more  than  half  of  which  were 
gun-boats  of  different  sizes,  mounting  three  thousand  pieces  of  cannon ; 
and  the  ostensible  object  of  this  number  of  small  armed  vessels  was  to  force 
a  passage  across  the  Channel :  in  point  of  tact,  however,  Napoleon  never 
intended  to  fire  one  of  these  guns,  but  only  to  attract  attention  to  them  as 
his  sole  dependence ;  and,  while  the  British  navy  was  dispatched  in  vari- 
ous  quarters  to  protect  her  colonies,  which  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain  were  professedly  attempting  to  subjugate,  he  proposed,  as  has 
already  been  related  in  the  last  chapter,  to  bring,  by  a  sudden  combina- 
tion, an  overwhelming  naval  force  into  the  Channel,  cover  the  passage  ot 
the  flotilla,  and  land  his  formidable  army  on  the  English  coast.  The 
army  and  flotilla  being  now  in  perfect  readiness.  Napoleon  waited  only 
the  arrival  of  the  fleet  to  enable  him  to  carry  this  project  into  execution. 
The  entire  naval  force  intended  to  sustain  this  manoeuvre,  was  no  less 
than  sixty-eight  ships  of  the  line,  of  which,  France  was  to  furnish  thirty- 
eighty  and  Spain  thirty ;  and  they  were  to  be  thus  stationed :  of  the  French, 
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twenty-ooe  at  Brest,  six  at  Rochefort,  and  eleven  at  Toulon ;  and  Htm 
thirty  Spanish  ships  were  to  be  divided  between  the  three  ports  of  Cadiat, 
Ferrol  and  Carthagena,  the  whole  to  await  Napoleon's  orders. 

While  the  British  government  were  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  ulterior 
destination  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  they  became  aware  that  a 
portion  of  these  ships  were  probably  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  and  they 
therefore  directed  their  admirals  to  keep  a  careful  watch  along  the  whole 
western  and  southern  coast  of  the  hostile  countries.  But  despite  the 
utmost  vigilance  of  Nelson,  Cornwallis  and  Cochrane,  Admiral  Ville* 
neuve  put  to  sea,  on  the  10th  of  April,  with  eighteen  French  and  Spanish 
ships  of  the  line  and  ten  frigates,  having  also  ten  thousand  veteran  troops 
on  board,  and  sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  Nelson  soon  heard  of  Ville-  y/- 
neuve's  departure  ;  but  mistook  his  direction,  and,  under  the  belief  that 
he  had  gone  to  Egypt,  set  sail  himself  for  Palermo.  Within  a  few  days, 
however,  the  information  brought  by  his  cruisers  convinced  him  that  he 
was  in  error,  and  he  returned  to  Gibraltar.  On  the  5th  of  May,  he  asceri 
tained  that  Villeneuve  had,  in  fact,  gone  to  the  West  Indies,  and,  crowd- ' 
ing  all  sail  in  that  direction,  he  arrived  at  Barbadoes  on  the  4th  of  June  J 
but  in  the  interim,  Villeneuve  had  reached  Martinique,  on  the  14th  of 
May,  and  sailed  thence  to  the  north,  on  the  28th,  afler  having  been  joined 
by  two  additional  ships  of  the  line,  and  received  Napoleon's  final  instruc- 
tions. By  these,  he  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Ferrol  and  raise  the  block- 
ade ;  to  withdraw  the  five  French  and  ten  Spanish  ships  of  the  line  that 
awaited  him  in  that  harbor,  proceed  thence  to  Rochefort  where  five  ships 
of  the  line  lay  at  anchor,  and  with  this  combined  fleet  of  forty  ships,  sail 
to  Brest,  where  twenty-one  more  were  stationed  under  Admiral  Gkm- 
theaume.  With  this  force,  which  would  greatly  overmaster  any  fleet  that 
the  British  at  the  moment  could  oppose  to  them,  Villeneuve  was  to  hasten 
to  Boulogne  and  cover  the  passage  of  the  flotilla :  and  everything  now 
seemed  to  promise  success  to  the  undertaking. 

Nelson,  learning  nothing  of  the  enemy's  whereabout  at  Barbadoes,  pro- 
ceeded to  Antigua,  where  he  arrived  on  the  13th  of  June,  and  received 
such  information  as  induced  him  to  believe  that  Villeneuve  had  returned 
to  Europe.  As  Nelson  was  confident  that  this  movement  of  the  French 
admiral  had  reference  to  some  dangerous  project  yet  unknown  to  the 
British  government,  he  dispatched  several  fast-sailing  vessels  to  Lisbon 
and  Portsmouth,  to  apprise  the  London  cabinet  of  the  return  of  the  hostile 
fleet,  and  express  his  fears  as  to  their  ulterior  destination.  Fortunately, 
one  of  these  vessels  dispatched  by  Nelson  outstripped  Villeneuve,  and 
reached  London  on  the  9th  of  July.  The  admiralty  instantly  sent  orders 
to  Admiral  Stirling,  off  Rochefort,  to  raise  the  blockade  of  that  port  and 
unite  himself  with  Sir  Robert  Calder,  off  Ferrol,  directing  also  the  latter 
officer  to  take  command  of  both  squadrons,  amounting  together  to  fifteen 
ships  of  the  line,  and  cruise  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Finisterre,  to  inter- 
cept the  homeward-bound  fleet. 

Sir  Robert  had  hardly  gained  his  station,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  whoi 
the  enemy  hove  in  sight,  consisting  now  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  one 
of  fifty  guns,  and  seven  frigates.  The  weather  was  so  hazy,  that  the 
two  fleets  had  almost  come  together  before  either  was  aware  of  the  other's 
approach.  Some  confusion  took  place  in  consequence,  and  the  action,  for 
which  Sir  Robert  immediately  gave  the  signal,  without  regard  to  his  in- 
leriority  of  numbers,  commenced  in  a  disorderly  manner,  several  vessels 
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of  both  fleets  ha^dng  become  encaged  with  two  or  more  opponents.  The 
battle  continued  until  night-falT,  when  the  parties  separated  to  repair 
damages ;  the  English  loss  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
men  killed  and  wounded,  and  one  of  their  ships  was  so  far  disabled  as  to 
require  to  be  put  in  tow  of  another  vessel :  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
four  hundred  and  seventy-six  men,  and  two  line-of-battle  ships  which  sur- 
rendered to  the  British.  On  the  day  following,  neither  party  showed  any 
disposition  to  renew  the  combat ;  and,  on  the  third  day,  Sir  Robert,  aware 
of  the  danger  of  encountering  again  a  superior  force,  especially  when  that 
force  was  every  hour  likely  to  be  augmented  by  a  junction  with  the 
liberated  fleets  of  Rochefort  and  Ferrol,  wisely  bore  away  with  his 
prizes  toward  the  English  Channel.  Villeneuve  then  made  sail  for  Fer- 
rol, and  having  there  joined  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  and  repaired  the 
damages  sustained  in  the  action  of  the  22nd,  he  sailed  for  Brest.  But  he 
received  accounts  at  sea,  from  a  Danish  vessel,  of  the  approach  of  a  large 
British  squadron,  and  he  immediately  tacked  and  took  refuge  in  Cadiz, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  21st  of  August. 

As  the  success  of  Napoleon's  project  depended  mainly  on  his  ability  to 
bring  his  entire  naval  force  to  Boulogne,  before  his  intentions  could  be 
discovered  or  interrupted,  the  action  with  Sir  Robert  Calder,  so  trivial 
when  considered  as  a  maritime  operation,  was  of  immense  importance 
in  its  results.  Napoleon  was  transported  with  rage  when  the  intelligence 
reached  him,  for  he  saw  at  once  that  his  hopes  of  sujugating  England 
were  at  an  end,  and  that  all  his  mighty  preparations  for  that  object,  with 
the  vast  expense  attending  it,  had  been  made  in  vain.  But  in  that  mo- 
ment of  fury  and  disappointment,  he  rose  superior  to  misfortune,  and 
adopted  one  of  the  boldest  resolutions,  and  traced  the  plan  of  one  of  the 
most  skilful  achievements  that  any  conqueror  ever  conceived.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  he  dictated  to  his  secretary  orders  for  the  transfer  of 
.  the  entire  army  from  the  shores  of  the  Channel  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine : 
their  order  of  march,  their  lines  of  conveyance,  their  points  of  rendezvous, 
together  with  the  surprises,  attacks  and  obstacles  they  might  encounter, 
were  all  provided  for  with  surprising  accuracy.  Indeed,  such  was  the 
singular  foresight  of  the  plan,  embracing  a  line  of  operations  three  hun- 
dred leagues  in  extent,  the  stations  assigned  were  reached  by  the  troops 
in  exact  accordance  to  the  original  orders,  point  by  point,  and  day  by  day, 
through  the  whole  route  to  Munich. 

The  allied  troops  preparing  to  act  a/a;ainst  France,  at  this  time,  were  no 
less  than  three  hundred  and  flfly  thousand  men,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  thousand  were  Russians,  advancing  through  Poland  to  the 
plains  of  Bavaria ;  but  as  this  large  force  could  not  be  concentrated  in 
masses  for  at  least  two  months,  Napoleon  resolved  to  put  forth  all  his 
energies  for  a  decisive  blow  against  Austria  while  she  was  unsupported 
by  her  allies.  The  French  army  from  the  northern  coast,  when  united 
with  the  disposable  forces  in  Holland  and  Hanover  amounted  to  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand  men ;  and  the  army  of  Italy,  including  the 
troops  in  the  Neapolitan  territories,  was  flfly  thousand  strong.  But  in 
addition  to  these.  Napoleon,  on  the  2drd  of  September,  submitted  two 
propositions  to  the  Senate,  which  were  immediately  adopted;  one  was 
for  a  levy  of  eighty  thousand  conscripts  from  the  class  who,  by  law,  would 
become  liable  to  military  service  in  1806;  and  the  other  was  the  reor- 
g^ization  of  the  National  Guard,  which  greatly  augmented  the  numbers 
of  that  force  and,  in  eflfect,  placed  it  at  the  Emperors  disposal. 
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Meanwhile,  the  British  goyerament  directed  their  efforts  to  shut  up  the 
combined  fleets  in  the  har&r  of  Cadiz,  and  Nelson  repaired  thither  in  the 
Victory,  of  ninety  guns,  to  take  command  of  the  blockading  squadroii. 
His  reception  there  was  most  gratifying.  The  yards  of  the  British  ships 
were  crowded  with  hardy  veterans,  anxious  to  get  a  sight  of  their  favor- 
ite hero,  and  their  peals  of  acclamation  made  the  welkin  ring  when  he 
appeared  on  the  Victory's  quarter-deck,  shaking  hands  with  his  old  cap- 
tains, who  crowded  on  board  of  his  ship  to  welcome  him.  So  great  was 
Che  terror  of  his  name  to  the  enemy,  that  although  Villeneuve  had  juit 
received  positive  orders  from  Napoleon  to  put  to  sea,  he  hesitated  to 
obey ;  and  in  a  council  of  war,  it  was  resolved  not  to  venture  out  unleas 
he  was  full  one-third  superior  to  the  British  fleet.  As  soon  as  Nel- 
son learned  this  decision,  he  withdrew  a  part  of  his  ships  about  sixty 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Mary,  and  stationed  a  chain  of  repeating 
frigates  to  inform  him  by  signals  of  the  French  admiral's  movements: 
at  the  same  time,  the  blockade  was  so  rigorously  maintained  that  he 
judged  the  enemy  would  soon  be  compelled  to  put  to  sea  for  want  of 
provisions.  Deceived,  now,  as  to  Nelson's  real  strength,  Villeneuve 
resolved  to  set  sail  and  hazard  a  battle. 

Accordingly,  early  on  the  19th  of  October,  the  English  frigates  made 
signal  that  the  enemy  were  coming  out  of  the  harbor ;  and  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  aflemoon,  they  were  fairly  at  sea,  steering  southeast.  Nelsoo 
gave  orders  to  chase  in  the  same  direction,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  21st, 
Qie  entire  fleet  of  thirty -three  line-of-battle  ships  and  seven  frigates,  was 
discovered  drawn  up  in  a  semicircle,  in  close  order,  about  twelve  miles 
off,  and  a  few  leagues  to  the  northwest  of  Cape  Trafalgar.  The  British 
fleet  consisted  of  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates.  Nel- 
son's plan  of  attack  was  to  bear  down  on  the  enemy  in  two  lines,  one  of 
which  was  led  by  himself,  in  the  Victory,  and  the  other  by  Collingwood, 
in  the  Royal  Sovereign;  he  then  gave  the  signal  from  the«nast-head  of 
the  Victory  for  that  order,  celebrated  as  the  last  he  ever  made,  "  England 
expects  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty."  It  was  received  with  loud 
shouts  from  the  British  sailors,  and  the  two  lines  pressed  on  to  the  coo- 
test.  Collingwood 's  ship,  however,  so  far  outsailed  all  the  others,  that 
he  reached  the  enemy's  line,  steered  boldly  into  its  centre  and  was 
already  enveloped  in  fire,  when  the  nearest  vessels  were  yet  two  miles 
in  his  rear.  "See!"  cried  Nelson,  as  he  watched  his  progress,  "see 
how  that  noble  fellow  Collingwood  carries  his  ship  into  action!"  and 
Collingwood,  well  knowing  what  would  be  passing  in  the  mind  of  his 
oomraander,  at  the  same  time  observed  to  his  officers,  "What  would 
Nelson  give  to  be  here  !"  Collingwood  bravely  maintained  his  position 
against  a  whole  circle  of  enemies,  and  when  the  other  British  ships  came 
up  successively  within  range,  their  crews  cheered  to  see,  amid  the  open- 
ings of  the  dense  smoke,  that  his  flag  was  still  flying.  At  length.  Nel- 
son's line  reached  its  appointed  place,  and  the  action  became  general. 
Nelson  laid  his  own  ship  alongside  the  Redoubtable,  and  a  terrible  can- 
nonade was  for  a  short  time  maintained;  but  before  the  latter  vessel 
hauled  down  her  flag,  a  musket  shot  from  one  of  the  marksmen  in  her 
maintop  struck  Nelson  on  the  shoulder.  "  They  have  done  for  me  at 
last,"  said  he  to  Hardy,  as  he  fell  to  the  deck.  "I  hope  not,"  said 
Hardy.  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "my  back-bone  is  shot  through."  He  was 
immediately  carried  below,  afler  he  had  taken  out  his  handkerchief  to 
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cover  his  face,  lest  the  crew  should  recognize  him.  The  eook-pit  was 
oiowded  with  wounded  and  dying  men,  and  he  refused  to  receive  the 
attention  of  the  surgeon  until  all  the  others  had  taken  their  turns.  The 
action  meanwhile  continued,  the  enemy's  ships  hegan  to  strike  their 
colors,  and  as  the  cheers  of  the  Victory's  crew  announced  successively 
the  lowering  of  the  hostile  flags,  a  gleam  of  joy  illuminated  the  counte- 
nance of  the  dying  hero.  As  soon  as  Hardy  was  able  to  leave  the  deck, 
he  came  down  to  visit  his  commander.  They  both  shook  hands  in  silence, 
and  Hardy  could  not  restrain  his  tears.  "How  goes  the  day.  Hardy?" 
'  said  Nelson.  Hardy  replied  that  everything  went  well,  and  fourteen  or 
fifteen  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  taken.  "  I  bargained  for  twenty,"  said 
Nelson ;  then  he  added,  "  I  hope  none  of  our  ships  have  struck  ?"  Hardy 
assured  him  that  not  one  had  done  so.  Nelson  continued  in  a  stronger 
voice,  "Anchor,  Hardy;  the  ships  must  all  anchor:  do  you  make  the 
signal."  His  articulation  soon  became  difficult,  and  at  half-past  four  he 
expired,  leaving  a  name  unrivalled  even  in  the  glorious  annals  of  the 
British  navy. 

At  the  close  of  the  action,  twenty  ships  of  the  line  had  struck,  inclu- 
ding the  Santissima  Trinidada,  of  one  himdred  and  thirty  guns,  and  the 
Santa  Anna,  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  ;  but  one  of  the  seventy. fours, 
the  Achille,  blew  up  afler  she  had  surrendered.  Had  Nelson's  dying 
instructions,  to  bring  the  fleet  to  anchor,  been  obeyed,  the  remaining 
nineteen  prizes  would  have  been  brought  safely  to  Spithead :  but  the  or- 
der was  neglected,  and,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  a  strong 
southerly  wind  arose,  which  rendered  the  captured  vessels  unmanage- 
able ;  some  drifted  ashore  and  were  destroyed  by  the  waves,  others 
were  sunk  by  the  British,  and  two,  having  been  blown  off,  were  taken 
by  the  French  frigates.  Four,  only,  reached  Gibraltar  in  safety ;  but  the 
prisoners,  including  the  land  forces  on  board,  amounted  to  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  Although  the  prizes  were  thus  lost  to  the  British,  through  an 
unfortunate  neglect  of  Nelson's  orders,  they  were  also  lost  to  the  enemy, 
whose  fleet  was  almost  wholly  destroyed.  Four  ships  of  the  line,  which 
escaped  from  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  were  captured  by  Sir  Richard 
Strachan  on  the  2nd  of  November,  so  that  out  of  thirty-three  sail  of  the 
line,  twenty.four  surrendered  to  the  British ;  and  the  remaining  nine 
were  so  much  injured  as  to  be  unfitted  for  any  immediate  service. 

No  words  can  describe  the  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  grief,  exulta- 
tion and  despondency,  which  pervaded  the  British  Empire,  when  news 
was  received  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  fleet  had  achieved  one  of 
the  greatest  victories  on  record,  and  freed  the  country  from  the  danger 
of  an  invasion  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  were  called  to  nx>um 
the  death  of  the  hero  by  whom  this  great  triumph  had  been  gained.  All 
the  honors  which  a  grateful  country  could  bestow,  were  heaped  on  the 
memory  of  Lord  Nelson.  His  brother  was  made  an  earl,  with  a  grant 
of  six  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  ten  thousand  pounds  was  voted  to  each 
of  his  sisters,  and  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  an 
estate.  Flis  remains  were  consigned  to  the  tomb  with  great  pomp,  in  St. 
Paul's  cathedral :  and  when  his  flag  was  about  to  be  lowered  into  the 
grave,  the  sailors,  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  with  one  accord  rent  it 
in  pieces,  that  each  might  preserve  a  fragment  as  long  as  he  lived. 

While  these  momentous  events  were  taking  place.  Napoleon  had 
pressed  forward  with  great  energy  toward  the  Rhine.     Previous  to  his 
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adyance,  however,  he  had  renewed  his  negotiations  with  Prussia,  and 
made  great  efforts  to  efiect  a  treaty  with  that  power.  But  the  oabineC 
of  Berlin  could  not  be  induced  by  Napoleon's  arguments  to  go  beyond  its 
policy  of  neutrality.  During  the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  the  Rusrian 
minister  presented  to  the  king  a  request  from  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
for  permission  to  pass  his  troops  through  the  Prussian  territories  on  their 
route  to  Bavaria:  this  request  was  peremptorily  refused,  and  Napoleon 
was  thereby  enabled  with  ease  to  reach  the  Bavarian  plains  in  advaxioe 
of  the  Muscovite  army.  The  forces  which  he  had  now  assernblcd  were 
the  most  formidable  in  respect  of  numbers,  discipline  and  equipment,  that 
had  ever  yet  taken  the  field  in  modem  Europe.  They  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,  divided  into  eight  corps,  under  the 
command  of  the  most  distinguished  marshals  of  the  Empire  ;  and,  such 
was  the  rapidity  and  secrecy  of  their  march,  they  were  far  advanced  on 
their  way  to  the  Rhine,  before  it  was  known  to  the  cabinets  of  London  or 
Vienna  that  they  had  broken  up  their  camp  on  the  heights  of  Boulogne. 
The  several  corps,  with  the  exception  of  that  under  Bemadotte,  thus  fiur 
met  with  no  obstacles  on  their  route,  as  they  were  traversing  their  own 
or  a  friendly  territory ;  but  the  corps  under  that  officer,  in  its  march 
across  Germany  from  Hanover  to  Bavaria,  came  upon  the  Prussian  state 
of  Anspach.  Napoleon  had  foreseen  this  difficulty,  and  provided  for  it, 
by  giving  Bemadotte  positive  orders  to  disregard  the  Prussian  neutrality. 
These  orders  were  punctually  executed,  in  defiance  of  the  threats  and 
remonstrances  of  the  local  authorities ;  and  Bemadotte,  with  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  including  a  division  of  Bavarians  and  the  corps  of  Marmont, 
traversed  the  territory  of  Prussia  and  assembled  at  Eichstadt  on  the 
8th  of  October.  By  this  master-stroke,  the  French  troops  were  placed 
in  ereat  force  in  the  rear  of  an  Austrian  army,  eighty  thousand  strong, 
under  General  Mack,  who,  ignorant  of  Napoleon's  movements,  hiul 
incautiously  crossed  the  Inn  and  was  reposing  in  fancied  security  around 
the  ramparts  of  Ulm. 

The  king  and  cabinet  of  Prussia  were  transported  with  astonishment 
and  indignation,  when  they  received  intelligence  of  the  violation  of  iheir 
neutrality  by  the  French  troops.  They  at  once  learned  the  humiliating 
truth,  which  had  long  been  obvious  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  which  an 
overweening  vanity  that  Napoleon  well  knew  how  to  cajole  had  hitherto 
hidden  from  themselves,  that  their  alliance  with  France  had  been  con- 
tracted by  the  Emperor  solely  for  hb  own  advantage ;  that  he  neither 
respected  nor  feared  their  power,  and  that  after  having  made  them  hia 
fawning  and  subservient  instruments  in  subjugating  other  states,  he  would 
probably  end  by  overtuming  the  independence  of  their  own.  They 
immediately  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  the  French  embassy,  de- 
manded satisfaction  from  the  French  minister  resident  at  Berlin,  and  sent 
forward  a  free  permission  to  the  Russian  troops  to  traverse  the  Prussian 
territories  in  their  march  to  Bavaria. 

When  General  Mack  ascertained  that  Napoleon  was  approaching,  he 
disposed  his  forces  at  Ulm,  Memmingen  and  Stockach,  with  advanced 
ports  in  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  contemplating  an  attack  only  in 
front,  and  expecting  to  be  able  to  resist  the  invasion  in  his  defensive  pwU 
tion.  He  was  yet  ignorant  of  the  manosuvre  by  which  Bemadotte  at  finl, 
and  afterward  Davoust  and  Soult,  had  taken  ground  in  his  rear  with  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  where  they  were  establishing  thcmaelvee  at 
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Augsbourg,  while  Napoleon,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  was  pleas- 
ing on  him  from  the  west,  on  both  banks  of  the  Danube.  Mack  was  not 
long  in  discoyering  his  desperate  situation ;  but,  lacking  the  resolution 
to  adopt  the  only  course  of  safety  that  was  open  to  him,  a  retreat  into  the 
Tyrol,  he  attempted  to  secure  himself  by  intrenchments  at  Ulm,  and  sent 
oilers  to  General  Aufiemberg  to  join  him  at  that  place.  This  brave  offi. 
cer  was  then  at  Innspruch  with  four  squadrons  of  cuirassiers  and  twelve 
battalions  of  grenadiers,  and  while  proceeding  to  Ulm,  in  obedience  to 
Mack's  requisition,  suddenly  found  himself  enveloped  by  eight  thousand 
French  cavalry  under  Murat.  In  this  extremity,  Auffembei^  threw  hia 
whole  division  into  one  immense  square,  with  the  cuirassiers  at  its  anglesi 
and  awaited  the  attack.  The  French  dragoons  came  on  like  a  tempeatt 
and  speedily  swept  away  the  comparatively  small  number  of  Austrian 
cavalry ;  but  the  infantry  stood  firm,  and,  with  a  sustained  fire  of  mus- 
ketry, that  reminded  the  French  of  their  own  achievement  at  the  Pyra- 
mids,  mowed  down  their  assailants  by  hundreds.  Afler  the  combat  had 
been  for  a  long  time  maintained  in  this  manner,  with  severe  loss  to  the 
French,  Oudinot  arrived  on  the  ground  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  French 
grenadiers,  well  provided  with  artillery.  The  fatigued  Austrians,  un- 
able to  endure  the  onset  of  fresh  infantry,  were  soon  disordered,  and 
several  thousands  of  the  French  forced  their  way  into  the  square :  but 
Auffembei^  still  succeeded  in  forming  a  smaller  square,  and  making 
good  his  retreat  with  a  part  of  his  troops  to  some  marshes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Danube.  He,  however,  lefl  three  thousand  prisonen» 
many  standards,  and  all  his  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Napoleon  began  now  to  close  upon  the  Austrian  army,  and  he  gained 
several  minor  victories  over  their  detached  parties,  as  he  gradually  drove 
them  in  upon  Ulm.  On  the  11th  of  October,  Ney  encountered  a  body 
of  Austrians,  twenty  thousand  strong,  at  Hasslach,  and  a  desperate  action 
ensued,  in  which  the  French  lost  a  part  of  their  artillery,  but  at  length 
retired  in  good  order  from  the  field,  with  two  thousand  Austrian  prisoners. 
On  the  same  day,  Soult  marched  against  Memmingen,  which  was  garri- 
soned by  four  thousand  Austrians ;  and  on  the  ISth,  having  completed 
his  investment  of  the  place,  he  summoned  it  to  surrender.  The  Austri- 
ans, discouraged  by  the  host  of  enemies  that  were  gathering  around  them, 
and  being  destitute  of  provisions,  immediately  capitulated.  By  the  16th, 
every  avenue  of  escape  was  closed  against  Mack,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  Austrian  army  ;  yet,  as  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  was  with  the  troops, 
it  was  deemed  indispensable  that  an  effort  should  be  made  at  all  hazarda 
to  secure  his  retreat,  by  cutting  a  path  through  the  French  lines  into 
Bohemia. 

On  the  day  that  this  desperate  resolution  was  formed  by  the  Austrian 
generals,  Ney  commenced  an  attack  on  the  bridge  and  abbey  of  Elchin- 
gen,  where  fifteen  thousand  Austrians  were  posted  with  forty  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  battle  was  contested  with  great  bravery,  and,  in  the  event, 
the  French  columns,  af\er  many  hours  of  desperate  fighting,  forced  the 
Austrians  back  upon  their  main  body  with  a  loss  of  thirty-five  hundred 
men,  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  The  resistance  of  these  gallant 
troops,  however,  gave  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  an  opportunity  to  make 
his  escape.  During  the  combat  at  Elchingen,  he  sallied  from  Ulm  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  cavalry,  which,  by  moving  in  two  several  directions, 
created  a  diversion  that  enabled  him,  with  a  few  hundred  horse,  to  gain 
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the  Bohemian  frontiers ;  but  his  deliverance  was  purchased  by  the  aacri- 
toe  of  nearly  all  the  large  body  of  cavalry  that  aided  it,  more  than  nine 
thousand  of  them  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

As  Mack  was  now  deprived  of  all  hope  of  relief.  Napoleon  summoned 
him  to  surrender ;  and  after  a  brief  negotiation,  the  entire  Austrian  army 
capitulated  and  laid  down  their  arms.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  in 
terms  of  exaggeration  of  this  astonishing  victory :  with  a  loss  of  not  more 
than  eight  thousand  men,  Napoleon  had  taken  or  destroyed  nearly  eighty 
thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  the  Austrian  dominions. 

While  these  stupendous  events  were  paralyzing  the  Imperial  strength 
in  the  centre  of  Grermany,  the  campaign  had  opened  in  Italy.  The 
Aulic  Council,  from  whose  errors  the  European  nations  suffered  so  oflen 
and  so  deeply,  and  who  could  learn  nothing  even  from  their  own  experi- 
ence, committed  three  capital  faults  in  their  plan  of  operations.  In  the 
first  place,  they  had  ordered  Mack  with  eighty  thousand  men  to  push  for- 
ward into  an  exposed  situation,  and  bear  me  weight  of  the  whole  French 
army  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube ;  secondly,  they  compelled  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  to  remain  inactive  on  the  Adigc  with  ninety  thousand  men, 
in  presence  of  Massena  who  had  only  fifly  thousand  ;  and  thirdly,  twenty 
thousand  men  were  kept  scattered  over  the  Tyrol  without  any  enemy  at 
all  to  occupy  them. 

As  soon  as  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  ascertained  Mack's  dangerous  situa- 
tion, they  ordered  the  Archduke  Charles  to  dispatch  thirty  regiments 
across  the  Tyrol  toward  Germany  to  his  assistance ;  and  the  Austrian 
army  in  Italy  was  thus  reduced  to  nearly  an  equality  of  numbers  with 
Massena.  The  latter  general  occupied  the  city  of  Verona  and  its  castles, 
en  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  while  the  Archduke  held  the  suburbs  of 
the  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river.  The  bridge  between  the  two 
camps  was  strongly  barricaded  and  carefully  guarded  at  each  end.  Mas- 
sena, stimulated  by  the  orders  of  Napoleon  and  the  news  of  his  success, 
at  length  resolved  to  assume  the  ofiensive  by  forcing  the  bridge  ;  and  at 
midnight,  on  the  1 8th  of  October,  afler  removing  his  own  barricades  as 
silently  as  possible,  he  caused  petards  to  be  placed  against  those  of  the 
Austrians.  He  then  commenced  a  violent  cannonade  along  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  while  the  enemy's  attention  was  thus  diverted,  the  petards 
were  exploded  and  the  barricades  thrown  down.  The  French  troops 
nished  forward,  but  found  to  their  surprise  a  yawning  gulf  between  them 
and  the  opposite  bank,  a  section  of  the  bridge  having  been  cut  away  by 
the  Austrians  behind  their  barricades.  In  the  confusion  of  the  moment, 
however,  and  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog  which  the  rising  sun  had  not  yet 
dispelled,  the  French  soldiers,  by  means  of  boats  and  planks,  made  good 
their  passage,  and  secured  a  footing  on  the  Austrian  shore,  whence  the 
Archduke,  after  a  whole  day's  fighting,  was  unable  to  dislodge  them.  He 
dierefore  withdrew  to  the  position  of  Caldiero,  which  he  had  been  for 
some  time  fortifying,  and  where  he  considered  himself  safe  from  any  at- 
tack ;  and,  indeed,  so  it  proved :  for  afler  three  entire  days  of  the  most 
desperate  fighting,  in  which  both  armies  suffered  severe  losses,  though 
the  greater  portion  was  on  the  side  of  the  French,  Massena  was  compelled 
to  retire ;  and  but  for  the  progress  of  events  in  Germany,  which  required 
the  Archduke's  presence  there,  the  French  marshal  would  have  been 
onable  to  retain  his  position  on  the  Adige. 

The  Archduke  John  had  arrired  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Austrian 
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anny,  and  brought  official  intelligence  of  the  disaster  at  Ulm,  and  the 
oonsequent  exposure  of  Vienna.  Justly  alarmed  at  this  news,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  made  immediate  preparations  to  fall  back  and  coyer  the 
Austrian  capital ;  but  to  conceal  his  movements  from  Massena,  while  he 
pushed  forward  by  forced  marches  his  heavy  artillery  and  baggage,  he 
made  demonstrations  of  following  up  his  success  at  Caldiero,  which  oom- 

Sletely  deceived  the  French  commander  and  induced  him  to  take  a 
efensive  position  in  front  of  VercHia.  When  the  main  body  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  with  all  its  incumbrances  of  basgage  and  artillery,  was  8u£ 
ficiently  advanced,  the  rear-guard  broke  up  trom  their  intrenchments  and 
followed  the  retreating  columns  ;  and  although  Massena  was  not  Ions  in 
discovering  his  mistake,  and  pushed  on  in  pursuit,  the  Austrians  had 
gained  a  full  day's  march,  and  he  could  not  overtake  them  in  force. 

Napoleon  followed  up  his  success  at  Ulm,  by  pressing  through  Bavaria. 
He  arrived  at  Munich  on  the  24th  of  October,  where  he  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy,  while  the  leading  corps  under  Bemadottei 
Davoust,  Murat  and  Marmont  hastened  toward  the  hereditary  states  of 
Austria.  The  Iser  was  soon  passed  ;  the  French  eagles  were  borne  in 
triumph  through  the  forest  of  Hohenlinden,  and  nothing  arrested  the  march 
of  the  victorious  troops  until  they  reached  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Inn,  and 
appeared  before  the  fortress  of  Brannau ;  and  the  detention  here  was  bat 
brief,  for  the  Austrian  garrison  soon  evacuated  the  place.  At  the  same 
time,  Ney  and  Augereau  were  ordered  into  the  Tyrol,  to  drive  the  Aus- 
trian forces  from  the  vast  fortress  which  its  mountains  composed. 

The  Russians  under  Kutusoff  and  Benningsen  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Austrians  from  Italy  and  the  Tyrol  under  the  Archdukes  Charles  and 
John  on  the  other,  were  now  approaching  to  cover  Vienna,  and  courier 
after  courier  was  dispatched  to  hasten  their  movements :  the  French  troops 
also  were  rapidly  moving  toward  the  same  common  centre ;  and  universal 
alarm  spread  through  the  Austrian  dominions. 

Meantime,  Prussia  assumed  a  menacing  attitude :  the  king  openly  in- 
clined to  hostile  measures,  Prince  Louis  vehemently  declared  his  desire 
for  war,  and  the  inhabitants  echoed  his  wishes.  Haugwitz,  the  author  of 
the  temporizing  system,  soon  lost  his  consideration  in  the  cabinet,  and 
Hardenberg  was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  affairs.  At  this  juncture, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  arrived  at  Berlin,  and  exerted  his  utmost  influ- 
ence to  induce  the  king  to  embrace  a  more  manly  and  courageous  policy 
than  he  had  hitherto  pursued.  This  proceeding  decided  the  king,  and  a 
convention  was  signed  on  the  drd  of  November  between  the  two  monarchs, 
stipulating  that  the  treaty  of  Luneville  should  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
arrangement,  and  all  the  acquisitions  which  France  had  since  made  were 
to  be  wrested  from  her;  while  Switzerland  and  Holland  were  to  be 
restored  to  their  independence.  Haugwitz  was  to  be  intrusted  with  noti- 
fying this  convention  to  Napoleon,  with  authority,  in  case  of  his  acceding 
to  it,  to  offer  him  the  former  friendship  and  alliance  of  Prussia ;  but,  if  be 
refused,  to  declare  war,  with  an  intimation  that  hostilities  would  com- 
mence on  the  1 5th  of  December. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  Alexander  repaired  to  Gallicia,  to 
assume  in  person  the  command  of  the  Russian  army  of  reserve  which  was 
advancing  through  that  province  to  the  support  of  Kutusoff;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  cabinet  of  Prussia  still  lacked  resolution  to  interfere  atonoe 
and  decidedly  in  the  war.    Haugwitz  did  not  set  out  on  his  misaion  until 
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the  14th  of  November,  the  Prussian  armies  made  no  advance  to  the  Da- 
nube, and  Napoleon  was  suffered  to  proceed  without  interruption  toward 
Vienna,  while  eighty  thousand  Prussian  veterans  remained  inactive  in 
Silesia  on  his  left  flank ;  a  force  which,  acting  in  cooperation  with  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  troops,  might  readily  have  thrown  back  the  French 
Emperor,  with  disaster  and  disgrace,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

While  Napoleon  thus  triumphantly  approached  the  Austrian  capital, 
Ney  and  Augereau,  with  almost  equal  facility,  carried  everything  before 
them  in  the  Tyrol ;  where,  within  little  more  than  three  weeks,  they 
expelled  the  Imperialists  from  what  had  lone  been  considered  the  impreg- 
nable  bulwark  of  the  Austrian  empire,  though  it  was  garrisoned  by  twenty- 
five  thousand  regular  troops  and  at  least  an  equal  number  of  well-trained 
militia :  more  than  half  of  this  entire  force  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  inva- 
dens.  Ney  then  marched  to  Salzbourg,  to  form  a  junction  with  Massena, 
and  Augereau  withdrew  to  Ulm  to  observe  the  Prussians,  while  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Tyrol  was  committed  to  the  Bavarian  troops.  Napoleon  still 
continued  his  advance,  and  on  the  6th  of  November,  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Lintz,  the  capital  of  Upper  Austria.  Here,  he  remained  a 
idiort  time  to  give  some  repose  to  his  troops  and  introduce  a  new  organ- 
ization, with  a  view  of  destroying  the  Russian  corps  under  Kutusoff;  for 
which  purpose,  four  divisions,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  men,  were 
passed  over  to  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Danube  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  Mortier,  whose  instructions  were  to  advance  cautiously,  and  send  out 
yidettes  in  every  direction,  until  he  should  gain  a  point  whence  he  might 
effectually  surprise  the  Russian  commander. 

At  Lintz,  Napoleon  also  received  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  hastened 
to  that  city  to  render  the  homage  due  to  the  deliverer  of  his  dominions ; 
and  on  the  same  day.  Count  Giulay  arrived  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
with  proposals  for  an  armistice,  having  reference  to  a  general  peace ;  for 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  despairing  of  the  arrival  in  time  of  the  Archduke 
and  Kutusoff,  began  to  fear  the  destruction  of  their  capital.  Napoleon 
received  the  envoy  courteously  ;  but,  after  remarking  that  a  beaten  army, 
unable  to  defend  a  single  position,  could  not  with  propriety  offer  terms  to 
a  conqueror  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  he  sent  him  back 
with  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  proposed  to  treat  for  peace  on 
condition  that  the  Russians  should  forthwith  evacuate  the  Austrian  terri- 
tory  and  retire  into  Poland,  that  the  levies  in  Hungary  should  be  dis- 
banded, and  Tyrol  and  Venice  ceded  to  the  French  dominions.  If  these 
terms  were  not  accepted,  he  averred  that  he  would  continue  his  march 
toward  Vienna  without  an  hour's  intermission. 

The  proposal  of  such  rigorous  conditions  showed  the  allies  that  they 
had  no  hope^  but  in  a  bold  prosecution  of  the  war ;  they,  therefore,  dis- 
patched the  most  ui^ent  entreaties  to  the  Russian  head-quarters  to  hasten 
the  advance  of  their  reserves,  while  a  strong  rear-guard  took  post  at  Am- 
stetten,  to  secure  a  passage  through  the  narrow  defile  of  the  Danube  for 
the  main  body  and  artillery  of  the  allied  army  covering  Vienna.  This 
rear-guard,  however,  was  attacked  by  Oudinot  and  Murat,  and,  after  a 
bloody  conflict,  was  forced  to  retreat ;  but  not  until  it  had  gained  time  for 
the  allied  army  to  arrive -at  the  rocky  ridge  behind  St.  Polten,  tho  last 
defensible  position  in  front  of  Vienna,  and  which  commanded  the  junction 
of  the  lateral  road,  running  from  Italy  through  Leoben,  with  the  great 
route  down  the  valley  of  the  Danube  to  the  capital.    Napoleon  saw  the 
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necessity  of  wresting  this  important  position  from  the  allies,  and  directed 
sixty  thousand  men  to  turn  their  right  flank,  fiAy  thousand  to  manoeuvre 
on  the  left,  while  he  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  Imperial  guard  and  the 
corps  of  Soult  assailed  them  in  front.  As  it  was  impossible  for  KutusofT 
to  maintain  his  ground  against  such  overwhelming  numbers,  he  resolved 
to  abandon  the  capital  and  withdraw  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

Skilfully  concealing  his  intention  from  the  enemy,  he  moved  his  whole 
army  across  the  Danube  at  Mautem,  over  the  only  bridge  which  traverses 
that  river  between  Lintz  and  Vienna ;  and  having  burned  it  behind  him, 
succeeded,  for  some  days  at  least,  in  throwing  an  impassable  barrier  be- 
tween his  troops  and  their  indefatigable  pursuers.  He  continued  his  retreat 
in  good  order  until  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  Steui,  where,  on  the  11th  of 
November,  his  rear-guard  was  attacked  by  the  whole  advanced  division 
of  Mortier's  corps.  The  combat  soon  became  warm  ;  fresh  troops  arrived 
on  both  sides,  and  the  grenadiers  fought  man  to  man  with  undaunted  reso- 
lution. Toward  noon,  intelligence  was  spread  that  the  Russian  division 
of  Doctorofl*  had,  by  a  circuitous  march,  gained  Mortier's  rear ;  and  the 
latter,  flndini?  himself  thus  attacked  on  both  sides,  and  separated  from  the 
remainder  of  his  corps,  resolved  to  dislodge  this  new  assailant.  He  ac- 
cordingly made  a  spirited  attack  on  DoctorofT's  troops,  but  he  was  unable 
to  force  them  from  their  position  until  afler  several  hours  of  hard  fighting, 
during  which  he  lost  three  eagles  and  two-thirds  of  his  men.  Dupont  at 
length  came  up  with  the  remainder  of  his  corps  and  forced  the  Russians 
to  retreat. 

Napoleon  now  ordered  Lannes  and  Murat  to  advance  upon  Vienna  and 
endeavor  to  gain  possession  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Emperor  Francis  retired  from  his  capital,  after  confiding  the 
charge  of  it  to  Count  Wurbna,  his  grand  chamberlain.  The  citizens  were 
overwhelmed  with  consternation  when  they  found  themselves  deserted  by 
the  Emperor,  and  assembled  in  tumultuous  crowds  demanding  arms  to 
defend  the  capital ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  means  of  resistance  no 
longer  remained ;  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Napoleon's  head-quartezs 
to  treat  for  a  surrender. 

Retaining  a  sufRcient  force  to  secure  the  occupation  of  Vienna,  Napo- 
leon ordered  Murat,  Bemadotte  and  Mortier  to  follow  up  Kutusoff's  retreat, 
and  prevent  his  junction  with  the  Archduke  Charles.  Murat,  deeming  it 
improbable  that  he  could  overtake  Kutusofl*,  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem, 
and  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Russian  head-quarters,  announcing  that  an 
armistice  had  been  concluded  at  Vienna :  but  the  wily  Russian  proved 
an  overmatch  for  Murat  in  diplomacy.  He  professed  great  joy  at  the 
news,  which  he  knew  could  not  be  true,  and  not  only  pretended  to  enter 
cordially  into  the  negotiation,  but  sent  the  Emperor's  aid-dc«camp,  Win- 
zingerode,  to  propose  terms  of  peace.  Murat  fell  into  his  own  snare ;  for 
while  he  stayed  his  pursuit  to  consider  these  proposals,  KutusofT,  afler 
ordering  Bagrathion  to  remain  behind  with  eight  thousand  men,  pushed 
forward  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  Znaim,  where  he  was  enabled  to 
open  communications  not  only  with  the  Austrians,  but  also  with  the  rein- 
forcing Russian  troops. 

Napoleon  was  greatly  enraged  when  he  found  that  his  generals  had 
been  thus  foiled,  and  ordered  an  immediate  attack  on  Bagrathion's  rear- 
guard.  This  brave  Russian  commander  soon  found  himself  assailed  in 
uront  and  on  both  flanks  by  Oudinot,  Murat,  Lannes  and  Soult,  with  no 
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less  than  forty  thousand  men ;  yet  he  maintained  his  position  for  twelTe 
hours,  and  finally  retreated  in  good  order  with  five  thousand  of  his  troopi^ 
leaving  behind  him  three  thousand  killed,  wounded  or  prisoners.  Nothu^ 
now  could  prevent  the  junction  of  the  allied  forces,  which  took  place  at 
Wischau  on  the  19th  of  November.  Their  entire  strength  amounted  to 
seventy-five  thousand  men ;  and  a  division  of  the  Russian  Imperial  guard 
under  the  Grandduke  Constantine,  with  a  detachment  under  Benningsen, 
was  hourly  expected,  which  would  raise  their  numbers  to  ninety  thousand. 
Napoleon,  when  he  found  that  the  junction  of  the  allies  was  inevitable, 
took  the  most  energetic  measures  to  close  the  campaign  by  a  general 
action,  and  moved  toward  Austerlitz  with  all  his  disposable  forces  for  that 
purpose.  In  order  to  gain  time  for  the  requisite  concentration  of  his 
troops,  he  proposed  to  enter  into  a  conference  with  Alexander  for  an  ar- 
mistice, and  the  Russian  Emperor,  equally  anxious  for  a  brief  delay,  dis- 
patched an  ambassador  on  this  fruitless  errand.  While  the  negotiation 
was  in  progress.  Count  Haugwitz  arrived  with  the  ultimatum  of  Prussia ; 
but  Napoleon  was  not  disposed  to  treat  on  this  subject  until  he  had  made 
some  further  advance  in  the  affairs  of  the  campaign,  and  recommended 
Haugwitz  to  repair  to  Vienna  and  open  his  conference  with  Talleyrand. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  Napoleon  had  assembled  his  masses,  to  the 
number  of  ninety  thousand  veteran  troops,  midway  between  Brunn  and 
Austerlitz.  His  lefl  wing,  under  Lannes,  was  stationed  at  the  foot  of  a 
chain  of  hills,  having  a  powerful  guard  of  cavalry.  Next  to  these  was 
the  corps  of  Bernadotte,  and  between  him  and  the  centre  were  the  grena- 
diers of  Oudinot,  the  cavalry  of  Murat,  and  the  Imperial  guard  under 
Bessi^res.  The  centre,  under  the  command  of  Soult,  occupied  the  villages 
near  the  heights  of  Pratzen.  The  right  wing,  under  Davoust,  was  thrown 
back  in  a  semicircle,  with  its  reserves  at  the  Abbey  of  Raygem  in  the 
rear,  and  its  front  line  stretching  to  the  Lake  Moenitz.  A  succession  of 
marshes  covered  the  front  of  the  whole  position. 

The  allies,  in  their  plan  of  attack,  decided  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the 
French  army  so  as,  in  case  of  success,  to  cut  them  off  from  Vienna  and 
drive  them  to  the  Bohemian  mountains ;  and  they  sought  to  effect  this  by 
one  of  the  most  hazardous  operations  in  war — a  flank  march  in  column  in 
front  of  a  concentrated  enemy,  and  that  enemy  Napoleon.  Accordingly, 
early  in  the  morning  of  December  2nd,  they  moved  forward  in  five  col- 
umns obliquely  across  the  French  position,  while  the  reserve,  under  the 
Grandduke  Constantino,  occupied  the  heights  in  front  of  Austerlitz.  The 
moment  that  Napoleon  saw  this  suicidal  mancsuvre  undertaken,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  That  army  is  my  own !" 

A  heavy  mist  at  first  enveloped  both  armies,  and  for  a  time  obscured 
their  movements  from  view ;  but  at  length  the  sun  arose  in  unclouded 
brilliancy — that  '*sun  of  Austerlitz"  which  Napoleon  so  of\en  aAerward 
apostrophized,  as  illuminating  the  brightest  period  of  his  life — and  the 
magnitude  of  the  error  committed  by  the  allies  was  plainly  revealed : 
they  had  abandoned  the  heights  of  Pratzen,  the  key  to  their  position,  and 
exposed  the  flank  of  their  whole  army,  in  detached  masses,  to  the  delibe- 
rate attacks  of  the  French  veterans.  It  was  impossible,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  victory  could  remain  long  in  doubt.  The  Russian 
and  Austrian  troops  fought  with  desperate  valor  against  their  disadvan- 
tages, and  in  parts  of  the  fleld  gained  a  temporary  success ;  but  in  the 
erenty  almost  every  attack  of  the  French  prevailed ;  the  allied  army 
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broken  and  routed  at  all  points,  and  at  nightfall  they  were  retreating  in 
almost  utter  disorganization,  having  lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisonen^ 
thirty  thousand  men,  besides  a  hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  four 
hundred  caissons  and  forty-five  standards.  The  loss  of  the  French  did 
not  exceed  twelve  thousand  men. 

Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  this  great  disaster  that,  during  a 
council  held  at  midnight,  at  the  Russian  Emperor's  lodgings,  it  was 
doubted  whether  hostilities  could  be  prolonged  with  any  hope  of  succeaSi 
and  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Prince  Lichtenstein  was  dispatched 
to  Napoleon's  head-quarters  to  propose  an  armistice.  There  was  no 
difRculty  in  coming  to  an  arrangement.  Napoleon,  notwithstanding  the 
extent  of  his  victory,  was  well  aware  of  the  danger  that  might  yet  ensue 
from  a  combination  against  him,  of  Prussia  with  the  other  European 
powers;  he  knew  that  the  Archduke  Charles,  with  eighty  thousand 
troops,  was  already  threatening  Vienna,  and  that  Hungary  was  rising 
en  masse  at  the  approach  of  the  invaders.  On  the  4th  of  December,  an 
interview  took  place  between  the  Emperor  Francis  and  Napoleon,  which 
lasted  for  two  hours,  and  ended  in  an  agreement  that  Presburg  should  be 
the  seat  of  the  negotiations  for  peace,  that  an  armistice  should  imme- 
diately take  place  at  all  points,  and  that  the  Russian  troops  should  retire 
by  slow  marches  to  their  own  country.  Savary  was  sent  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  request  his  consent  to  these  terms,  which  he  granted  with- 
out hesitation,  and  Napoleon  stopped  the  advance  of  the  French  columns. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  the  armistice  was  formally  concluded  at 
Austerlitz,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that,  until  the  conclusion  of  a 
general  peace,  the  French  should  continue  to  occupy  those  portions  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Tyrol,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola  and  Mora- 
via, then  in  their  possession ;  that  the  Russians  should  evacuate  Moravia 
and  Hungary  in  fifteen  days,  and  Gallicia  within  a  month ;  that  all  in- 
surrectionary movements  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia  should  be  stopped, 
and  no  armed  force  of  any  other  power  permitted  to  enter  the  Austrian 
territories.  This  latter  clause  was  levelled  at  the  Prussian  armaments, 
and  it  afforded  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  a  pretext  for  withdrawing  from  a 
coalition  into  which  they  had  entered  at  so  untoward  a  period. 

Alexander  no  sooner  found  himself  delivered  from  the  toils  of  his 
redoubtable  adversary,  than  he  sent  the  Grandduke  Constantino  and 
Prince  Dolgoroncki  to  Berlin,  offering  to  place  all  his  forces  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  Prussian  cabinet,  if  they  would  vigorously  prosecute  the 
war:  but  the  diplomatist  to  whom  the  fortunes  of  Prussia  were  now  com- 
mitted, had  very  different  objects  in  view,  and  he  was  prepared,  by  an 
act  of  matchless  perfidy,  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  that  system  of 
tergiversation  and  deceit,  by  which,  for  ten  years,  the  cabinet  of  Berlin 
had  been  disgraced.  It  has  already  been  related  that  Haugwitz  had 
reached  the  head -quarters  of  Napoleon  with  instructions  to  declare  war 
against  France ;  but  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  had  changed  the  face  of 
affairSf  and  Haugwitz  resolved  not  only  to  withdraw  from  the  coalition, 
but  to  secure  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  his  former  allies;  and  if  he  could 
not  chase  the  French  standards  beyond  the  Rhine,  at  least  to  wrest  from 
England  those  continental  possessions  which  she  now  appeared  in  no 
condition  to  defend.  Napoleon  soon  ascertained  the  disposition  of  the 
mmister,  and  offered  to  incorporate  Hanover  with  the  Prussian  dominioos 
in  exchange  for  some  of  the  detached  southern  possessions  of  PnisHSi 
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whioh  were  to  be  ceded  to  France  and  Bavaria,  provided  she  would 
abandon  her  doubtful  policy,  and  enter  heart  and  hand  into  the  French 
alliance.  Haug^itz  eagerly  accepted  these  proposals  and  signed  a  for- 
mal treaty  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 

The  negotiations  between  Austria  and  Napoleon  were  soon  brought  to 
a  close.  JBy  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  she  was  in  a  manner  isolated  from 
Prance,  and  to  all  appearance,  rendered  incapable  of  again  interfering 
in  the  contests  of  Western  Europe.  She  was  compelled  to  cede  the 
IVrol  and  Inviertel  to  Bavaria;  to  relinquish  the  Continental  dominions 
of  Venice  and  all  her  accessions  in  Italy,  together  with  Voralberg,  Ek;h- 
stmdty  and  various  towns  and  lesser  principalities  in  Germany.  The 
electors  of  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria  were  made  kings  of  their  respective 
provinces,  and  the  Emperor  Francis  was  forced  to  engage,  both  as  chief 
of  the  Empire,  and  as  co-sovereign,  <*  to  throw  no  ol^tacles  in  the  way 
of  any  acts  which  the  Kings  of  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  in  their  capacity 
of  sovereigns,  might  think  proper  to  adopt :"  a  clause  which,  by  providing 
fiir  the  independent  authority  of  these  infant  kingdoms,  virtually  dis- 
solved the  Germanic  Empire.  The  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  were 
still  more  humiliating.  It  was  by  them  provided,  that  Austria  should 
pay  a  contribution  of  forty  millions  of  francs  in  addition  to  an  equal  sum 
already  levied  by  the  French  in  the  conquered  provinces,  and  also  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  the  immense  military  stores  and  magazines  which 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  during  the  war,  and  which  were 
either  to  be  sent  off  to  France  or  redeemed  by  a  heavy  ransom. 

This  treaty  was  followed  by  a  measure  hitherto  unprecedented  in 
European  history — the  pronouncing  sentence  of  dethronement  against  an 
independent  sovereign  for  no  other  cause  than  his  having,  during  the  late 
campaign,  contemplated  hostilities  against  the  Emperor  of  France.  On  the 
S6th  of  December,  a  menacing  proclamation  issued  from  Prcsburg  against 
the  House  of  Naples.  In  this  document  Napoleon  announced  that  Mar- 
ihal  St.  Cyr  would  march  to  Naples  '*  to  punish  the  treason  of  a  criminal 
queen,  and  precipitate  her  from  the  throne.  We  have  pardoned"  it  con- 
tinued, **  that  infatuated  king,  who  has  thrice  done  everything  to  ruin 
himself.  Shall  we  pardon  him  a  fourth  time  ?  Shall  we  a  fourth  time 
trust  a  court  without  faith,  without  honor,  without  reason  ?  No  f  The 
dpuuiy  of  Naples  has  ceased  to  reign  ;  its  existence  is  incompatible  with 
the  repose  of  Europe  and  the  honor  of  my  crown." 

The  dissolution  of  the  European  confederacy  against  Napoleon — which 
its  author  had  so  assiduously  labored  to  construct,  and  from  which  he  ex- 
pscted  such  important  results — was  fatal  to  Mr.  Pitt.  His  health,  long 
weakened  by  the  fatigue  and  excitement  incident  to  his  position,  sunk 
under  the  disappointment  of  this  failure  of  his  projects ;  and  he  expired  at 
his  house  in  London,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1806,  exclaiming  with  his 
latest  breath,  "  Alas,  my  country  !"  Chateaubriand  has  said,  "  while  all 
other  reputations,  even  that  of  Napoleon,  are  on  the  decline,  the  fame  of 
Mr.  Pitt  alone  is  continually  increasing,  and  seems  to  derive  fresh  lustre 
from  every  vicissitude  of  fortune."  But  this  eulogium  was  not  drawn 
fimh  by  the  greatness  and  constancy  merely,  of  the  British  statesman : 
the  justness  of  his  principles,  of  which  subsequent  events  have  afforded 
proof,  is  the  true  cause  of  the  growth  and  stability  of  his  fame.  But  for 
the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  followed,  as  it  was,  by  the  freedom  of  the 
Rflrtontioiii  the  revolt  of  the  barricades  and  the  military  government  of 
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Louis  Philippe,  his  reputation  for  accurate  judgment  and  foresight,  in 
regard  to  foreign  transactions,  would  have  been  incomplete ;  without  the 
passage  of  tlie  Reform  Bill,  and  the  subsequent  ascendency  of  democratic 
ambition  in  Great  Britain,  his  worth  in  domestic  government  would  never 
have  been  appreciated.  Every  hour,  abroad  and  at  home,  is  now  illustra- 
ting the  truth  of  his  principles.  He  was  formerly  admired  by  a  party 
in  England  as  the  champion  of  aristocratic  rights ;  he  is  now  looked  back 
upon  by  the  nation  as  the  last  steady  asserter  of  universal  freedom  :  for- 
merly,  his  doctrines  were  approved  chiefly  by  the  great  and  the  affluent ; 
they  are  now  embraced  by  the  generous,  tiie  thoughtful,  the  unprejudiced 
of  every  rank — by  all  who  regard  passing  events  with  the  eye  of  historic 
inquiry,  or  are  attached  to  liberty,  not  as  the  means  of  elevating  a  party 
to  power,  but  as  the  birthright  of  the  human  race.  To  his  speeches  we 
now  turn  as  to  the  oracles  fraught  with  prophetic  warning  of  future  disaa- 
ter.  It  is  contrast  which  gives  brightness  to  the  colors  of  hbtory ;  it  is 
experience  which  brings  conviction  to  the  cold  lessons  of  political  wisdom ; 
and  thus,  though  many  eloquent  eulogiums  have  been  pronounced  on  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Pitt,  all  panegyrics  are  lifeless,  compared  to  that  fur* 
niahed  by  Earl  Grey's  administration. 


CHAPTER    XXIV, 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  PRESBDRG  TO  THE  FALL  OF  PRUSSIA. 

The  peace  of  Presburg  seemed  to  have  finally  subjected  the  continent 
of  Europe  to  the  Empire  of  France.  The  formidable  coalition  of  the 
several  powers  was  dissolved ;  Austria  had,  apparently,  received  an  irre- 
parable wound ;  Prussia,  though  irritated,  was  overawed ;  and  the  Auto- 
crat of  Russia  was  indebted  to  the  forbearance  of  the  victor  for  the  means 
of  escaping  from  the  theatre  of  his  triumph.  Sweden,  in  indignant  silence, 
had  withdrawn  to  the  shores  of  Grothland  ;  Naples  was  overrun ;  Switzer- 
land was  silent ;  and  Spain  consented  to  yield  her  fleets  and  treasures  to 
the  conqueror.  England,  unsubdued  in  arms  and  with  unflinching  reso- 
lution, continued  the  strife ;  but,  af\er  the  prostration  of  her  allies,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  French  marine,  the  war  appeared  to  have  no  longer 
an  intelligible  object ;  while  the  death  of  the  great  statesman  who  had 
ever  been  the  uncompromising  foe  of  the  Revolution,  and  tlie  soul  of  the 
confederacies  opposed  to  it,  led  to  an  expectation  that  a  more  pacific  sys- 
tem of  government  might  be  anticipated  from  his  successors. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  dissolved  the  administration  of  which  he  was 
the  head.  His  towering  genius  could  ill  bear  a  partner  in  power  or 
a  rival  in  renown.  Equals,  he  had  none ;  friends,  few ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  Melville,  perhaps  no  statesman  ever  possessed  his  un- 
reserved confidence.  There  were  many  men  of  ability  and  resoluti(»i  in 
his  cabinet,  but  none  of  sufHcient  strength  to  take  the  helm  when  it  drop- 
ped from  his  hands.  In  addition,  also,  to  the  comparative  weakness  of 
the  ministry  afler  Mr.  Pitt's  decease,  the  state  of  public  opinion  rendered 
h  doubtful  whether  any  new  administration,  not  founded  on  a  coalition 
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of  parties,  could  command  general  support.  Under  these  circumstancesy 
the  king  sent  a  messenger  to  Lord  Grenville,  requesting  his  attendance 
at  Buckingham  House,  to  confer  with  his  majesty  on  the  formation  of  a 
goremment.  Lord  Grenville,  on  repairing  thither,  suggested  Mr.  Fox 
as  the  proper  person  to  he  consulted.  "  I  thought  so,  and  I  meant  it  so," 
replied  the  king ;  and  the  forming  of  an  administration  was  forthwith 
intrusted  to  these  two  distinguished  men. 

Mr.  Fox,  though  entitled,  by  his  talents  and  influence,  to  the  highest 
appointment  under  the  crown,  contented  himself  with  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  considering  that  to  be  the  situation  in  which  the  greatest 
embarrassments  would  occur,  and  where  his  own  principles  were  likely 
soonest  to  lead  to  important  results.  Lord  Grenville  was  made  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  Mr.  Erskine,  Lord  Chancellor ;  Lord  Howick, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  Mr.  Windham,  Secretary  at  War ;  and 
Earl  Spencer,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  The  cabinet 
exhibited  a  splendid  array  of  ability ;  but  many  observed,  with  regret, 
that  all  the  members  of  the  precedent  administration  were  excluded  from 
office,  and  anticipated  that  a  coalition  which  thus  seemed  likely  to  depart 
from  the  path  of  its  predecessors,  could  not  long  retain  the  power  it  had 
acquired.  Nevertheless,  no  immediate  change  took  place  in  the  measures 
of  the  government ;  and  Europe  saw  with  surprise  that  the  men  who  had 
invariably  characterized  the  war  as  unjust  and  impolitic,  themselves  pre- 
pared to  carry  it  on  with  the  same  energy  as  the  former  ministers :  a 
striking  fact,  significant  alike  of  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Pitt's  policy,  and  of 
the  candor  of  the  party  who  now  directed  public  affairs. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  26th  of 
January,  was  an  opportune  event  for  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country, 
for  the  nation  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy ;  and  nothing  but  the 
Emperor's  extraordinary  efforts  to  meet  the  crisis,  together  with  the  timely 
coDclosion  of  the  war,  which  relieved  the  demands  on  the  treasury,  could 
have  averted  that  calamity.  Afler  the  public  apprehensions  on  this  sub- 
ject were  somewhat  allayed,  the  municipality  of  raris  resolved  to  erect  a 
monument,  commemorative  of  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz ;  and  five  hun. 
dred  pieces  of  cannon,  taken  from  the  Austrians,  were  accordingly  con- 
verted into  the  beautiful  column  in  the  Place  Vendume. 

Napoleon  soon  proceeded  to  execute  his  purpose  against  Naples,  and 
dispatched  Joseph  Bonaparte,  at  the  head  or  fifty  thousand  men,  to  take 
possession  of  the  throne  in  his  own  name.  As  resistance  was  impossible, 
the  future  sovereign  of  Naples  made  his  entry  into  that  city,  on  the  15th 
of  February;  and  on  the  14th  of  April,  he  received  the  decree  by  which 
Napoleon  also  created  him  king  of  the  two  Sicilies.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Venetian  States  were  defmitively  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
Napoleon's  son-in-law,  Eugene  Beauhamois,  called  to  the  throne.  The 
beautiful  Pauline,  Napoleon's  sister,  and  wife  of  Prince  Borghese,  re- 
ceived the  duchy  of  Guastalla ;  the  Princess  Eliza  was  created  Prin- 
cess of  Lucca  Piomblno ;  Murat  was  made  Grand-Duke  of  Berg,  with  a 
considerable  territory;  and  the  Emperor  reserved  to  himself  twelve  du- 
chies in  Italy,  which  he  bestowed  on  the  principal  officers  of  his  army. 

Although  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  thus  easily  placed  on  the  throne,  he 
soon  had  occasion  to  learn  the  precarious  tenure  of  his  power.  He  had 
hardly  returned  to  Naples  from  a  visit  into  Sicily,  when  an  English  fleet 
wmted  firom  him  the  island  of  Capri,  which  bounds  the  horizon  south  of 
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Jie  Bay  of  Naples,  and  nothing  but  the  generous  forbearance  of  the  Eng- 
lish commander,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  saved  his  capital  and  palace  from  a 
bonioardment  amid  the  light  of  a  festive  illumination.  A  more  serious 
disaster  soon  occurred  in  the  southern  provinces  of  his  dominions.  An 
insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Calabria,  which  threatened  to  overturn  his 
government  in  that  quarter ;  and  the  English  commanders  in  Sicily  re- 
solved on  an  expedition  by  sea  and  land,  to  relieve  the  fortress  of  Graeta, 
and  encourage  the  insurgents,  a  part  of  whom  were  there  besieged  by  the 
French  troops  under  Massena.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  an  expedition 
also  set  sail  from  Palermo,  consisting  of  five  thousand  men  commanded 
by  Sir  John  Stuart,  who  landed  at  St.  Euphemia.  The  English  general 
here  learned  that  a  French  force,  under  Regnier,  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  strong,  was  encamped  at  Maida,  about  ten  miles  distant,  and  he 
immediately  moved  forward  to  attack  them.  Both  parties  contested  the 
field  with  great  bravery ;  but  at  length  British  intrepidity  prevailed 
over  the  French  numbers  and  enthusiasm,  and  Regnier  was  forced  to 
retreat,  leaving  one  half  of  his  army  on  the  field,  in  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners. 

The  battle  of  Maida,  though  it  hardly  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
French  people,  dazzled  as  they  were  by  the  blaze  of  Ulm  and  Auster- 
litz,  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  progress  of  events :  for,  insignifi- 
cant  as  were  the  numbers  of  the  troops,  and  the  immediate  results  of 
the  contest,  the  victory  gave  proof  that  the  English  soldiers  were  an 
overmatch  for  Napoleon's  veterans :  it  created  an  ardent  desire  through- 
out the  British  Empire,  for  an  opportunity  to  measure  their  national 
strength  with  the  conquerors  of  Continental  Europe  on  a  larger  field ;  and 
it  went  far  to  reconcile  all  parties  to  a  vigorous  continuance  of  the  war. 

The  conquest  of  Naples,  and  the  assumption  of  the  Sicilian  throne  by 
the  brother  of  Napoleon,  together  with  the  other  partitions  of  Italy  as 
already  related,  were  not  the  only  usurpations  that  followed  the  peace 
of  Presburg.  The  old  commonwealth  of  Holland  was  also  destined  to 
receive  a  master  from  the  victorious  Emperor,  in  the  person  of  his  brother 
Louis,  who,  as  "  in  the  existing  state  of  Europe,  a  hereditary  govern- 
ment could  alone  guaranty  the  independence,  and  secure  the  civil  and 
religious  privileges  of  the  realm,"  was,  on  the  5th  of  June,  declared 
King  of  Holland.  The  same  day  on  which  this  event  took  place,  an  am- 
bassador arrived  at  Paris  from  the  Grand  Signior  of  Turkey,  to  congratu- 
late Napoleon  on  his  accession  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  friendly 
relations  were  soon  established  between  the  two  powers. 

The  victory  of  Trafalgar,  with  the  subsequent  achievement  of  Sir 
Richard  Strachan,  had  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  combined  fleet  that 
issued  from  Cadiz ;  but  the  squadrons  of  Rochefort  and  Brest  still  re- 
mained, and  Napoleon  resolved  to  turn  their  resources  to  account.  Half 
of  the  Brest  fleet,  consisting  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  were  victualled 
for  six  months ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  December,  1805,  when  the  Eng. 
lish  blockading  fleet  had  been  blown  off  the  station  by  violent  winds, 
these  eleven  ships  put  to  sea  accompanied  by  four  frigates,  and  in  two 
divisions  were  dispatched,  the  one  to  St.  Domingo,  and  the  other  to  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  Admiral  Duckworth  pursued  the  former  of  these 
Muadrons,  with  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  and  on  the  6th 
of  February  attacked  them  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Domingo.  The  French 
frigates  made  their  escape,  but  three  of  the  ships  of  the  line  were  oap. 
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tured,  and  the  other  two  drifted  ashore  and  were  humed.  Of  the  afai 
■hips  of  the  line  dispatched  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  two  were  oap- 
tared  by  the  British,  one  was  driven  ashore  and  burned,  another  wat 
chased  into  Havana  in  a  disabled  condition,  and  two  made  good  their  re- 
treat to  France.  About  the  same  time,  a  British  squadron  under  Sir 
John  Warren,  captured  two  sail  of  the  line,  and  the  Belle  Poule  frigate, 
commcuided  by  Admiral  Linois,  on  their  return  from  the  Indian  Ocean; 
and  Sir  Samuel  Hood  made  prize  of  four,  out  of  five  French  frigates, 
bound  for  the  West  Indies  with  troops  on  board. 

This  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  French  navy,  was  followed  by  a 
reduction  of  the  remaining  Dutch  forces  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and 
the  final  conquest  of  that  peninsula;  and,  early  in  the  summer.  Sir 
Howe  Popham  took  possession  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  but,  in  this  instance, 
the  captured  province  was  not  occupied  with  a  sufficient  force,  and  the 
inhabitants  retook  it  on  the  4th  of  August. 

About  the  same  period,  some  differences  arose  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  which  threatened  to  be  followed 
by  important  consequences.  The  grievances  in  which  the  difficulty 
originated,  were  such  as  unquestionably  gave  the  Americans  mucm 
ground  for  complaint,  although  no  fault  could  be  imputed  to  the  English 
maritime  policy,  for  they  were  the  necessary  result  of  the  Americans* 
having  engrossed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  carrying-trade  between  the 
belligerent  powers  of  Europe.  The  first  subject  of  complaint  was  the 
impressment  of  seamen,  claimed  to  be  British  subjects,  in  the  American 
service :  the  next,  the  alleged  violation  of  neutral  rights,  by  the  seizure 
and  condemnation,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  vessels  engaged  in 
the  carrying-trade  of  France.  To  these  serious  and  lasting  subjects  of 
discord,  was  added  the  irritation  produced  by  an  unfortunate  shot  from 
the  British  ship  Leander,  on  the  coast  of  America,  which  killed  an 
American  citizen,  and  produced  so  great  a  disturbance,  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son issued  an  intemperate  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  crew  of  that  and 
some  other  English  vessels  from  entering  the  harbors  of  the  United 
States.  M^tings  took  place  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  at 
which  violent  resolutions  were  passed  by  acclamation.  Congress  dis- 
cussed the  subject,  and,  after  some  preliminary  decrees,  passed  a  non- 
importation act  against  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  The  English 
people  were  equally  loud  in  asserting  their  maritime  rights,  and  a  new 
trans- Atlantic  war  seemed  to  be  inevitable.  But,  fortunately  for  both 
countries,  whose  real  interests  are  not  more  closely  united  than  their 
popular  passions  are  at  variance,  the  adjustment  of  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute was  left  to  wiser  and  cooler  heads  than  the  vehement  populace  of 
either.  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Pinckney  were  sent  as  commissioners  to 
England,  and  by  conferences  with  Lords  Holland  and  Auckland,  the  dif- 
ferences were  amicably  reconciled. 

The  cabinet  of  Berlin  was  greatly  embarrassed  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  treaty  concluded  between  Haugwitz  and  Napoleon  at  Vienna. 
On  the  one  hsmd,  the  object  at  which  their  ambition  had  for  ten  years 
been  directed,  seemed  about  to  be  obtained  by  the  possession  of  Hano- 
ver ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  remains  of  conscience  made  them  feel 
ashamed  at  thus  partitioning  a  friendly  power,  and  they  were  not  without 
fear  of  offending  Alexander,  by  openly  despoiling  his  faithful  ally.  At 
length,  however,  the  magnitude  of  Uie  temptation  prevailed  over  tbe 
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king's  better  principles,  and  he  determined  not  simply  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
but  to  send  it  back  to  Paris  with  certain  modifications ;  and,  to  give  a 
color  to  the  transaction,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  a  salvo  to  his  own  sense  of 
justice,  he  offered  to  accept  the  proposed  exchange  of  Hanover  for  cer- 
tain southern  provinces  of  Prussia,  on  condition  that  such  exchange 
should  be  deferred  till  a  general  peace  was  ratified,  and  the  consent  of 
Great  Britain  obtained.  At  the  same  moment,  it  was  represented  to  the 
English  minister  at  Berlin,  that  arrangements  had  been  concluded  with 
Prance  for  insuring  the  tranquillity  of  Hanover,  which  "  stipulated  ex- 
pressly the  committing  of  that  country  to  the  sole  guard  of  the  Prussian 
troops,  and  to  the  administration  of  the  king,  until  the  conclusion  of  a 
general  peace."  But  not  a  word  was  said  of  any  ulterior  designs  to  an- 
nex Hanover  to  the  Prussian  dominions.  Napoleon,  however,  who  saw 
through  this  equivocation,  and  determined  that  Prussia  should  take  defi- 
nite ground  on  one  side  or  the  other,  apprised  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  that 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  had  not  been  ratified  within  the  prescribed  time, 
and  was  therefore  no  longer  binding  on  France.  This  step  was  decisive. 
On  the  15th  of  February,  Haugwitz  signed  a  new  treaty,  which  was  rati- 
fied on  the  26th,  and  carried  into  immediate  execution,  by  which  Hanover 
was  openly  ceded  to  Prussia,  and  her  ports  closed  against  the  British  flag  : 
the  Prussian  troops  accordingly  took  formal  possession  of  the  territory. 

The  moment  that  the  British  government  ascertained  these  facts,  they 
recalled  their  ambassador  from  Berlin,  declared  the  Prussian  harbors  in 
a  state  of  blockade,  and  laid  an  embargo  on  all  Prussian  vessels  in  Eng- 
lish ports.  Within  a  few  weeks,  the  Prussian  flag  was  swept  from  the 
ocean,  and  four  hundred  of  her  merchant  ships  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  cruisers. 

In  consenting  to  this  infamous  treaty  with  France,  the  cabinet  of  Ber 
lin  were  actuated  by  a  desire  for  gain,  together  with  a  wish  to  deprecate 
the  wrath  and  conciliate  the  favor  of  Napoleon ;  and  it  is  well  to  know 
how  far  the  latter  objects  were  accomplished.  "From  the  moment,'' 
says  Bignon,  "that  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  February  was  signed,  Napo- 
leon did  more  than  hate  Prussia ;  he  entertained  toward  th|^  power  the 
most  profound  contempt.  All  his  views  from  that  day  were  based  on 
considerations  foreign  to  her  alliance,  and  he  pursued  his  plans  as  if  that 
alliance  no  longer  existed."  His  hostility  and  contempt  soon  appeared 
in  his  occupation  of  the  abbacies  of  Werden,  Essen  and  Elten,  without 
any  regard  to  the  claims  of  Prussia;  in  his  levying  large  contributions 
firom  Frankfort  and  Hamburg ;  and  in  his  seizing,  at  Bremen,  a  large 
quantity  of  merchandise,  merely  suspected  to  be  British,  and  committing 
it  to  the  flames.  The  Imperial  robber  afterward  exacted  six  millions  of 
francs,  in  this  time  of  profound  peace,  from  Hamburg  and  the  Hanse 
Towns,  as  the  price  of  his  military  protection. 

Napoleon  next  proceeded  to  form  a  general  treaty  with  the  Kings  of 
Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  the  Archbishop  of  Ratisbon,  the  Elector  of 
Baden,  the  Grand-Duke  of  Berg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  d'Armstadt, 
the  Princes  of  Nassau,  Hohenzollern,  Sigmasingen,  Salm-Salm,  Salm- 
Kerbcurg,  Isemberg-Blrchestein,  Litchtenstein  d'Aremberg,  the  Count  de 
la  Leyen  and  the  Grand-Duke  of  Wurtzberg — which  compact  is  known 
as  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  By  this  treaty,  the  states  in  allianoo 
were  declared  to  be  for  ever  sejxirated  from  the  Germanic  Empire,  inde- 
pendent of  any  power  foreign  to  the  Confederacy,  and  placed  under  the 
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protection  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French ;  moreover,  hostility  committed 
against  any  one  of  the  parties  was  to  be  considered  as  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  whole.  The  Emperor  Francis,  justly  considering  this 
measure  as  subversive  of  his  Empire,  solemnly  renounced  the  throne  of 
the  Caesars,  and  declared  himself  the  first  Emperor  of  Austria  independ- 
cnt  of  the  hereditary  states. 

This  separation,  however,  seemed  likely  to  prove  as  serious  to  Prussia 
as  to  Austria,  by  bringing  the  hostile  influence  of  France  so  close  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  former  power ;  and  it  accordingly  produced  a  great  sen- 
sation in  Berlin.  But  this  and  some  preceding  causes  of  complaint  sunk 
into  comparative  insignificance,  when  it  was  discovered  that  NapoleoD 
had  proposed  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  England,  on  the  basb  of 
restoring  Hanover  to  its  lawful  sovereign,  and  made  advances  to  Russia, 
promising  to  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  re^stablishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  and  Polish  Prussia,  in  favor  of  the  Grand-Duke  Con- 
stantino. Irritated  beyond  endurance,  and  anxious  to  regain  the  place 
that  he  was  conscious  he  had  lost  in  the  estimation  of  Europe,  the  King 
of  Prussia  immediately  put  his  armies  on  the  war  footing,  dispatched  Bl. 
Krusemark  to  St.  Petersburg  and  M.  Lacobi  to  London,  to  seek  a  recon- 
ciliation with  those  powers,  opened  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  concluded 
his  differences  with  Sweden,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  defile  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Leipsic. 

The  eflbrts  of  Prussia  to  regain  friendly  relations  with  England  and 
Russia  were  soon  crowned  with  success — the  cabinets  of  both  countries 
being  willing  to  forgive  and  overlook  her  gross  meanness  and  duplicity, 
in  consideration  of  her  now  honestly  throwing  her  whole  force  into  the 
scale  against  France:  but  a  similar  attempt  to  engage  Austria  in  the 
compact  totally  failed.     The  cabinet  of  Vienna,  with  too  much  justice, 
took  the  ground  that  the  conduct  of  Prussia  for  ten  years  had  been  so 
dubious  and  vacillating,  her  hostility  to  Austria  on  many  occasions  so 
evident,  her  partiality  for  France  so  conspicuous,  and  her  changes  of 
policy  during  the  last  twelve  months  so  extraordinary,  no  reliance  what- 
ever could  be  placed  on  her  maintaining  for  any  length  of  time  a  decided 
course;  least  of  all  could  it  be  hoped,  that  she  would  continue  stcdfast  in 
the  sudden  and  perilous  undertaking  in  which  she  had  now  engaged ;  her 
very  vehemence,  on  this  occasion,  being  the  worst  possible  guaranty  for 
her  constancy.     Besides,  the  Archduke  Charles,  on  being  consulted  as  to 
the  state  of  the  army,  reported  that  the  troops  were  without  pay,  organi- 
zation and  equipment,  and  in  no  condition  to  renew  the  war  from  which 
they  had  so  recently  and  deplorably  suffered.     In  one  quarter,  however, 
and  where  it  was  least  expected,  Prussia  received  encouragement  and 
promise  of  cooperation,  though  at  the  moment  there  were  no  means  of 
making  the  aid  available :  this  was  from  the  government  of  Spain,  which, 
tired  of  Napoleon's  exhausting  demands  upon  her  treasury,  and  at  last 
opening  her  eyes,  as  Prussia  had  done,  to  the  real  designs  of  the  French 
Emperor,  resolved  to  terminate  her  ruinous  alliance  with  him  and,  at  a 
convenient  opportunity,  join  her  arms  to  those  of  the  enemies  of  France. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  contest  was,  therefore,  destined  to  fall  on 
Prussia  alone;  for  although  great  and  efRcacious  assistance  might  in 
time  be  derived  from  England  and  Russia,  the  Muscovite  battalions  were 
yet  cantoned  on  the  Niemen,  those  of  England  had  not  sailed  from  the 
Thames;  while  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
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fetenm  soldiers,  was  rapidly  approaching  the  Thuringian  Forest,  whither 
the  rash  haste  of  Prussia,  by  her  premature  declaration  of  hostilities,  had 

S'ven  him  abundant  pretext  for  concentrating  his  troops.  And  not  only 
id  she  precipitated  this  terrible  invasion,  without  first  assuring  herself 
of  support  from  her  allies ;  but  she  had  also  neglected  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  her  own  resources  for  defence.  Her  entire  disposable  force  did 
not  exceed  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men ;  and  when  these  took  the 
field,  no  depots  of  magazines  or  provisions  had  been  formed,  no  measures 
taken  for  recruiting  the  army  in  case  of  disaster,  no  rallying  points  as- 
signed for  the  retreating  troops  if  defeated,  nor  were  the  frontier  or 
interior  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  provisioned,  armed  or  garrisoned  in  a 
manner  to  render  them  capable  of  a  protracted  resistance.  A  general 
and  deplorable  infatuation  seemed  to  possess  the  whole  people.  They 
seemed  either  to  forget  or  despise  the  strength  of  their  redoubtable  adver- 
aary;  and,  in  the  same  mad  proportion,  to  exaggerate  their  own.  Care- 
less of  the  future,  and  chanting  songs  of  victory,  the  army  bent  its  steps 
toward  Erfruth,  dreaming  of  nothing  but  conquest  and  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon.  Great  as  was  the  infatuation  of  the  troops,  greater  still  was 
the  delusion  of  their  commander,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who,  though 
an  able  man  of  the  last  century,  was  behind  the  present  age,  and  totafly 
ignorant  of  the  perilous  chances  of  a  war  with  the  veterans  of  France. 
He  attributed  the  disasters  of  the  late  campaigns  entirely  to  timidity  and 
want  of  skill  in  the  Austrians,  and  maintained,  that  the  way  to  combat  the 
French  was  to  assume  a  vigorous  offensive,  and  paralyze  their  enthusiasm 
by  holding  them  to  defensive  positions — a  sound  theory  indeed,  but  one 
which  required  an  army  differently  constituted  from  any  that  Prussia 
could  muster,  to  carry  out  in  practice.  Besides,  there  was  one  thing  of 
which  the  Prussians,  from  the  general-in-chief  to  the  lowest  drummer, 
were  entirely  unaware — namely,  the  terrible  vehemence  and  rapidity 
which  Napoleon  had  introduced  into  modem  warfare,  by  the  union  of 
consummate  skill  at  head-quarters  with  enormous  masses  of  troops  in  the 
field ;  and  thus,  falling  into  the  common  error  of  applying  to  the  present 
the  antiquated  rules  of  the  past,  they  based  their  calculations  on  a  war 
of  msuiOBUvres,  when  one  of  annihilation  awaited  them. 

The  respective  armies  pressed  forward  to  the  contest ;  and,  on  the  8th 
of  October,  their  advanced  posts  were  in  sight  of  each  other.  The  line 
adopted  by  the  Prussians  was  an  echellon  movement  with  the  right  in 
front,  which  was  pushed  on  to  Eisenach;  next  in  order  followed  the 
centre,  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  who,  in  connexion  with  the 
left  wing,  under  Hohenlohe  and  Rachel,  advanced  upon  Saalficid  and 
Jena ;  while  each  wing  was  covered  by  a  detached  corps  of  observation, 
one  under  Blucher  and  the  other  under  Tauenzein.  The  design  of  this 
movement  was,  by  a  flank  march,  to  pierce  the  base  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, and,  by  turning  at  once  their  centre  and  lefl,  cut  them  off  from  their 
communications  with  France.  It  was  precisely  the  manoeuvre  under- 
taken by  the  allies  at  Austcrlitz,  excepting  that  the  main  bodies  of  the  two 
armies  were  not  so  near  each  other,  and  was  of  course  liable,  in  its  very 
inception,  to  the  same  disastrous  result. 

Napoleon  was  not  likely  to  lose  this  opportunity  of  at  once  defeatins 
and  destroying  the  Prussian  army.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  0th  of  October,  the  French  troops  were  in  motion.  On  the  right, 
Soult  and  Ney,  with  a  Bavarian  division,  marched  from  Bayreuth  by 
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Hof,  on  Plauen ;  in  the  centre,  Murat,  with  Bemadotte  and  Davoust, 
moved  from  Bamherg  hy  Cronach,  on  Saalbourg ;  on  the  left,  Lannea 
and  Augereau  advanced  by  Coburg  and  Grafienthal,  on  Saalfield.  The 
effect  of  these  movements  was,  to  bring  the  French  centre  and  right 
directly  on  the  Prussian  communications  and  reserves. 

The  Prussians  were  in  the  midst  of  their  perilous  advance  toward  the 
French  lefl,  when  intelligence  of  this  change  of  their  opponents'  position 
reached  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  He  instantly  sent  orders  to  arrest  the 
march  of  his  troops,  and  directed  their  concentration  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Weimar.  But  before  this  movement  could  be  accomplished,  the 
French  skirmishers  were  upon  their  flanks,  and  in  every  quarter  they 
were  forced  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  As  yet,  however,  the 
contest  on  both  sides  had  been  confined  to  detachments  of  light  troops, 
the  principal  force  of  the  respective  armies  being  too  distant  from 
each  other  for  a  general  action.  But,  in  the  meantime,  Napoleon  had 
gained  the  whole  line  of  the  Prussian  communications,  and  cut  off  every 
chance  of  retreat.  Three  days  were  consumed  in  partial  engagements 
and  important  changes  of  position,  every  one  of  which  resulted  to  the 
advantage  of  the  French.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th,  the  corps  of 
Hohenlohe,  consisting  of  about  forty  thousand  men,  was  grouped  in  dense 
masses  on  a  ridge  of  heights  on  the  road  from  Jena  to  Weimar:  the 
remainder  of  the  army,  about  sixty-flve  thousand  strong,  under  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  accompanied  by  the  king,  lay  about  a  league  in  the 
rear  of  Hohenlohe.  But  while  the  Prussians  were  thus  advantageously 
posted,  they  learned  that  Murat  and  Davoust  had  advanced  upon  Naum- 
berg;  on  which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  desirous  to  protect  that  town, 
and  not  suspecting  that  Napoleon  contemplated  an  immediate  action, 
moved  with  the  principal  part  of  his  corps  to  Auerstadt,  where  he  arrived 
at  night  on  the  13th,  leaving  Hohenlohe  at  Jena  to  cover  his  retreat. 
During  the  same  day.  Napoleon  took  up  his  position  on  the  heights  oppo- 
site  Jena,  and  made  arrangements  for  a  pitched  battle  on  the  following 
morning,  without  dreaming  that  the  Prussians  had  thus  insanely  divided 
their  forces. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  14th,  the  French  commenced  the  attack,  and  the 
Prussians,  though  taken  entirely  by  surprise,  received  it  with  great  intre- 
pidity. But  their  numbers  were  only  forty  thousand  men,  while  the 
French  exceeded  ninety  thousand ;  and  notwithstanding  the  determined 
bravery  with  which  they  fought,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  terrible 
defeat.  Column  aAer  column  of  fresh  troops  poured  in  upon  them,  the 
field  was  strewed  with  their  dead  and  wounded,  and  at  length  they  gave 
way  at  all  points  and  fled  in  tumultuous  confusion,  pursued  by  the  cavalry 
of  Murat.  At  this  moment,  Ruchel  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of 
twenty  thousand  men ;  a  force  which,  under  different  circumstances, 
might  have  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day ;  but  aAer  a  desperate  combat 
of  one  hour's  duration,  they,  too,  were  broken,  dispersed  and  almost  anni- 
hilated. It  was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  massacre.  The  Prussians, 
abandoning  their  artillery  and  all  form  of  discipline,  fled  to  Weimar, 
where  the  victors  entered  pell-mell  with  the  fugitives. 

While  Hohenlohe  and  Ruchel  were  suflering  this  fearful  disaster,  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  fighting  under  different  circumstances,  though  with 
little  better  success,  at  Auerstadt.  Davoust,  being  posted  near  the  king's 
encampment,  had  that  morning  received  a  dispatch  from  Napoleon— who 
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had  not  yet  heard  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  movement  upon  Auerstadt 
—announcing  his  intention  of  giving  battle  to  the  whole  Prussian  army 
at  Jena,  and  directing  him  (Davoust)  to  fall  on  the  Prussian  rear,  in  order 
to  out  off  its  retreat.  The  French  marshal's  corps,  thirty  thousand  strong, 
though  fully  competent  to  check  the  flight  of  a  routed  army,  would  have 
seemed  to  be  scarcely  able  to  withstand  the  shock  of  sixty  thousand  well 
disciplined  troops,  who,  commanded  by  the  king  and  the  Diike  of  Bruns* 
wick,  occupied  the  route  designated  for  Davoust  to  pursue  in  Napoleon's 
dispatch.  But  he,  as  well  as  his  Emperor,  was  ignorant  of  the  force 
opposed  to  him,  and  without  hesitation  he  began  his  march  up  the  long 
and  steep  ascent  which  bounds  the  plateau  of  Auerstadt.  He  had  already 
ffained  the  defile  of  Koessen,  and  his  vanguard  was  forming  on  the  field 
beyond,  when  the  straggling  columns  of  the  Prussians,  not  anticipating 
an  attack  at  this  point,  crossed  his  path.  A  skirmish  ensued,  which,  being 
promptly  fallowed  up  by  the  advancing  forces  on  each  side,  soon  became 
a  battle  that  raged  without  intermission  during  the  whole  day.  The 
Prussian  army  was  greatly  superior  to  its  opponents  in  numbers ;  and  in 
discipline  and  courage,  was  inferior  to  none  in  Europe ;  but  the  French 
troops,  in  addition  to  their  high  discipline,  had  the  material  advantage  of 
#  long  experience  and  constant  service  in  the  field,  to  which  the  Prussians 
had  been  strangers,  through  a  protracted  interval  of  peace  ;  and  Davoust 
occupied  a  position  of  deflles,  which,  in  a  great  degree,  compensated  for 
his  deficiency  of  nunterical  strength.  The  battle  resulted  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Prussians,  who  retreated  with  great  loss ;  and  Davoust,  who 
had  won  imperishable  military  renown  by  such  a  victory  against  such 
odds,  encamped  on  the  scene  of  his  triumph. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  late  at  night,  gave  directions  for  the  retreat  of 
the  army  upon  Weimar,  intending  to  form  a  junction  with  Hohenlohe,  of 
whose  discomfiture  he  was  yet  ignorant.  But  as  the  troops,  in  extreme 
dejection,  were  following  the  great  road  which  leads  to  that  place,  they 
were  startled  by  the  sight  of  an  extensive  line  of  bivouac  fires  on  the 
heights  of  Apolda,  where  Bernadotte  was  posted  with  his  entire  corps, 
not  having  taken  part  in  either  action.  This  sudden  apparition  of  a  fresh 
army  of  unknown  strength  on  the  flank  of  their  retreat,  compelled  the 
Prussians,  at  that  untimely  hour,  to  change  their  line  and  abandon  the 
great  road.  At  the  same  time,  rumors  began  to  circulate  through  the 
ranks  of  a  catastrophe  at  Jena  ;  and  the  appearance  of  fugitives  from  that 
quarter,  moving  in  the  utmost  haste  athwart  the  king^s  route,  soon  an- 
nounced the  magnitude  of  that  overthrow.  A  general  consternation  now 
seized  the  men.  Despair  took  possession  of  tho  stoutest  hearts ;  and  as 
the  cross-tide  of  the  broken  battalions  of  Jena  mingled  with  the  wreck  of 
the  masses  of  Auerstadt,  the  confusion  became  inextricable,  the  panic 
universal.  Infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  disbanded,  and  flod  in  hopeless 
disorder  across  the  fields  without  direction,  command,  or  rallying-point. 

Tho  loss  of  the  Prussians  in  the  two  battles  was  prodigious ;  it  amounted 
to  nearly  forty  thousand  men— of  whom  one  half  were  prisoners — ^two 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  and  twcnty-flve  standards;  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  retreat  were  not  less  disastrous.  The  unusual  occurrence 
of  four  generals  being  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  Icfl  the  confused  mass 
of  fugitives  without  a  leader,  and  they  therefore  fled  wherever  chance 
directed  their  steps.  Fourteen  thousand  of  the  stragglers,  arriving  from 
diflbrent  points,  made  their  way  into  Erfurth,  a  place  capable,  under  other 
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droumstances,  of  permanent  defence ;  but  the  entire  number  surrendered 
on  the  following  day,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  to  the 
first  corps  of  the  enemy  that  approached  the  town.  On  the  16th,  three 
thousand  men  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  surrendered  at  Nordhauseiit 
and  on  the  17th,  four  thousand  men  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken 
at  Halle ;  while  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  contests  where  these  cap- 
tures were  made,  bore  a  large  proportion  to  the  number  of  prisoners. 
The  king  surrendered  the  command  of  the  remnants  of  his  army  to  Ho- 
henlohe,  and  retired  to  Magdebourg,  where  Hohenlohe  soon  followed  him 
with  about  twenty-six  thousand  men,  to  protect  that  important  fortress. 
The  French  pursuit,  however,  was  so  rapid,  that  they  arrived  at  Magde-> 
bourg  before  the  bewildered  Prussians  had  all  taken  refuge  within  its 
walls.  Hohenlohe,  finding  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  placet 
resolved  to  evacuate  it  with  such  of  the  troops  as  yet  preserved  any  ap- 
pearance of  order ;  and  he  accordingly  withdrew  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  French  position  with  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  made  for  Stettin,  -  ' 
abandoning  Berlin  to  its  fate,  and  leaving  twelve  thousand  disorganized 
combatants  to  defend  themselves  as  they  might  at  Magdebourg. 

But  the  discomfitures  of  the  Prussian  general  were  not  yet  at  an  end. 
Wherever  he  directed  his  march,  he  found  himself  opposed  by  superior  ^ 

forces  of  the  enemy ;  and,  after  undergoing  incredible  hardships  and  fa- 
tigue, and  displaying  withal  conduct  and  bravery  worthy  a  better  fate,  he 
at  length,  on  the  26th  of  October,  was  forced  to  surrender  with  his  whole 
army  at  Prentzlow.  On  the  same  day,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of 
Marshal  Lannes,  the  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Stettin,  on  the  Oder, 
capitulated  without  firing  a  shot ;  and,  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by 
the  very  appearance  of  a  French  detachment,  the  fortress  of  Custrin,  with 
four  thousand  men,  opened  its  gates  on  the  31st  to  the  bare  command  of  a 
single  regiment  of  infantry,  led  by  General  Gauthier,  and  supplied  with 
but  two  pieces  of  cannon.  The  disgrace  and  literal  absuraity  of  thib  ;  '  '\ 
capitulation  was  made  more  conspicuous  from  the  fact,  that  the  French  ' '  "^ 
soldiers  could  not  take  possession  of  the  fortress — it  being  situated  on  sd  ^ 
bland  in  the  Oder — until  the  garrison  supplied  them  with  boats  for  the 
purpose! 

The  only  corps  of  the  Prussian  army  which  had  hitherto  escaped  de- 
struction, was  that  formed  by  the  union  of  Blucher's  cavalry  with  the  Duke 
of  Saze  Weimar's  infantry,  and  commanded  by  the  former  of  these  gen« 
erals ;  who,  after  drawing  reinforcements  from  some  ill-defended  interior 
fortresses,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty-four  thousand  men  of  all 
arms,  incltding  sixty  pieces  of  cannon.  Blucher  first  moved  toward 
Magdebourg^  which  had  not  at  that  time  surrendered  to  the  invaders ;  but 
findinff  hb  progress  interrupted  by  nearly  sixty  thousand  of  the  enemy, 
he  fell  back  to  Lubec.  Here,  again,  his  march  was  impeded  by  thrice 
his  own  number  of  men  under  Bemadotte :  he  nevertheless  made  au  en- 
trance into  the  town,  and  defended  it  a-itil  near  nightfall  with  invincible 
obstinacy ;  but  his  loss  in  the  affair  was  immense,  and  in  the  evening  he 
was  glad  to  retreat  with  five  thousand  men  to  Schwertau,  where  his  cav- 
alry awaited  him.  He  here  ascertained  that  further  resistance  was  hope- 
less, as  he  was  completely  enveloped  by  his  indefatigable  enemies ;  and  he 
oapitulated  on  the  summons  of  Murat,  yielding  his  whole  force,  with  Ms 
artillery  and  baggage,  into  the  hands  of  the  French  troops.  This  took 
place  en  the  7th  of  liovember.    On  the  8th,  Magdebourg  surrendered  with 
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As  garriflon  of  fourteen  thousand  troops  under  arms,  four  thousand  in  hos- 
pital, six  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
powder,  and  extensive  military  stores  of  all  sorts.  The  fortresses  of 
Hamein  and  Nieubourg  on  the  Weser,  soon  followed  the  example  of 
Magdebourg,  and  their  respective  garrisons,  augmented  by  stragglers  to 
eight  thousand  men,  yielded  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

In  this  deplorable  extremity,  the  King  of  Prussia  sought  to  obtain  condi- 
tions of  peace;  but  Napoleon,  who  had  resolved  on  utterly  destroying  his 
unfortunate  enemy,  coldly  replied  to  the  ambassador,  that  it  was  premature 
to  speak  of  peace  when  the  campaign  was  scarcely  begun,  and  that  the 
king,  having  chosen  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  must  abide  the  issue. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  Napoleon  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Ber- 
lin ;  and,  in  order  as  much  as  possible  to  lacerate  the  feelings  of  his  van- 
2uished  antagonists,  he  caused  the  procession  to  pass  under  the  arch  of  the 
rreat  Frederic,  and  himself  took  up  his  residence  at  the  old  palace.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  paraded  a  large  body  of  prisoners  through  their  na- 
tive streets  of  Berlin,  as  an  expression  of  his  contempt  for  their  misfor- 
tunes  ;  he  heaped  all  manner  of  indignity  and  cruelty  on  the  nobles  of  the 
capital ;  and  the  brave  old  Duke  of  Brunswick,  respectable  from  his  age, 
his  former  achievements  and  his  honorable  scars,  and  at  that  moment  mor- 
tally wounded,  was  driven  by  the  persecutions  of  the  French  Emperor  to 
take  refuge  in  Altona,  where  he  soon  after  expired. 

The  French  armies,  without  meeting  any  further  resistance,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder ;  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  victorious  troops  appeared  the  dismal  scourge  of  military  con- 
tributions :  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  francs  were  demanded,  and 
the  rapacity  of  the  French  agents  employed  in  its  collection  aggravated 
the  weight  and  odious  nature  of  the  imposition.  Early  in  November, 
Napoleon  issued  a  decree,  separating  the  conquered  state  into  four 
departments,  namely,  Berlin,  Magdebourg,  Stettin  and  Custrin ;  and  the 
military  and  civil  government  of  the  whole  was  intrusted  to  a  governor- 
general  at  Berlin,  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and  subject  in  all  respects 
to  his  control.  The  same  system  of  usurpation  was  extended  to  the  Duchy 
of.  Brunswick,  the  states  of  Hesse  and  Hanover,  the  Duchy  of  Mecklen- 
berg  and  the  Hanse  Towns.  Napoleon  announced  his  intention  to  retain 
these  territories  until  England  should  concede  to  him  the  liberty  of  the  seas. 
Negotiations  for  peace  between  France  and  Prussia  were  in  the  mean  time 
oommenced,  but  Napoleon's  demands  were  so  exorbitant  that  the  king  re- 
solved, even  in  his  present  state  of  helplessness,  to  abide  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  rather  than  accede  to  them. 

When  this  was  decided,  the  main  body  of  the  French  army  pushed  on 
to  the  Vistula  to  engage  the  forces  of  Russia.  Napoleon  made  a  brief 
halt  at  Poson,  in  Prussian  Poland,  where  he  gave  audience  to  the  deputies 
of  that  unhappy  country,  and  made  them  promises  of  protection  which  he 
never  performed.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  contingent  losses  of  so  vast  a 
body  of  men  in  constant  service,  even  though  always  victorious,  were  con- 
siderable, the  Senate  at  Paris,  on  the  Emperor's  requisition,  voted  a  re^- 
feroement  of  eighty  thousand  conscripts  from  the  youth  who  would  arrive 
at  the  lawful  age  in  1807.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  was  at  this  time  ele- 
vated to  the  dignity  of  a  king,  and,  as  such,  admitted  into  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine. 

The  campaign  of  Jena  was  the  most  marvellous  of  Napoleon's  achiers- 
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mentfl.  Without  halting  one  day  before  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  the 
French  troops  had  marched  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula  ;  three  hundred 
and  fifty  standards,  four  thousand  pieces  of  cannon,  six  first-rate  fortresaea, 
and  eighty  thousand  prisoners,  had  been  taken  in  less  than  seven  weeks : 
and  of  a  noble  array  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  who  were  so 
lately  mustered  on  the  banks  of  the  Saale,  not  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
could  be  rallied  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Prussian  king. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  ETLAU. 

Althot70h  the  campaign  of  Jena  had  nearly  destroyed  the  powei  of 
Prussia,  Russia  was  yet  untouched,  and  while  her  formidable  legions  were 
in  the  field,  the  war  was  very  far  from  being  terminated.  Napoleon  felt 
this,  as  the  armies  of  the  two  Empires  approached  the  Vistula  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when,  in  ordinary  contests,  the  soldier's  only  care  is  to  protect 
himself  against  the  rigor  of  the  elements.  The  efficient  force  of  the 
French,  who  were  concentrated  on  the  destined  theatre  of  war  early  in 
December,  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  men ;  while  the  allied 
army  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  owing  to  the  expedition  of  a  large  detachment 
to  the  Turkish  dominions,  could  not  be  estimated  at  more  than  seventy-five 
thousand.  Field-marshal  Kamenskoi,  who  had  the  command  in-chief  of 
this  force,  was  a  veteran  of  the  school  of  Suwarrow,  nearly  eighty  yean 
of  age,  and  little  qualified  to  enter  the  lists  with  Napoleon ;  but  the  ability 
of  Benningsen  and  Buxhowden,  the  two  next  in  command,  promised,  in 
part,  to  atone  for  the  old  marshal's  deficiencies. 

The  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  had  foreseen  that  the  rapidity  of  Napo- 
leon's movements  would  give  the  French  a  numerical  superiority  on  the 
Vistula,  unless  Russia  could  receive  some  material  aid  in  bringing  for- 
ward her  troops ;  and  .ihey  therefore  made  early  application  to  Great 
Britain,  for  a  portion  of  %ose  subsidies  which  she  had  so  liberally  granted 
on  former  occasions,  to  the  powers  who  combated  the  common  enemy  of 
European  independence ;  and,  considering  that  the  whole  weight  of^^  the 
contest  had  now  fallen  on  Russia,  they  solicited,  and  not  without  reason, 
a  loan  of  six  millions  sterling.  The  answer  to  this  application,  proved 
too  clearly  that  the  spirit  of  Pitt  no  longer  directed  the  British  councils. 
The  subsidy  was  declined  on  the  part  of  the  government,  but  the  minis- 
ters proposed  that  a  loan  should  be  contracted  in  England,  for  the  servioe 
of  Russia,  and  that,  for  the  security  of  the  lenders,  the  duties  on  British 
merchandise  then  levied  in  the  Russian  ports,  should  be  repealed,  and 
the  same  duties,  in  lieu  thereof,  levied  in  the  British  ports  and  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  loan.  This  strange  proposal,  equiva- 
lent to  a  declaration  of  want  of  confidence  both  in  the  integrity  and  sol- 
vency of  the  Russian  government,  was  of  course  rejected,  and,  to  the 
lasting  discredit  of  England,  Russia  was  left  to  contend  unaided  with  die 
pow«r  of  France. 

The  advanced  posts  of  the  allied  army  had  reached  the  Vistula,  though 
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aot  in  great  foroe,  before  the  French  troops  came  up  ;  but  on  the  arrival 
of  the  latter,  the  allies  fell  back  to  Pultusk,  and  Davoust  occupied  War- 
■aw  on  the  30th  of  November.  When,  however,  the  second  Russian 
army,  under  Buxhowden,  approached  Pultusk,  Kamenskoi  resolved  on  a 
forward  movement.  Head-quarters  were  advanced  to  Nasielsk,  and  the 
fear  divisions  of  Benningsen  s  corps  took  post  between  the  Ukra,  the  Bug, 
and  the  Narew ;  while  Buxhowden's  divisions,  as  they  successively  ar- 

ived,  were  stationed  between  Grolymin  and  Makow  ;  and  Lestocq,  on  the 

xtreme  right,  encamped  near  the  banks  of  the  Drewentz  almost  under 
the  walls  of  Thorn.  The  object  of  this  general  advance  was  to  compel 
the  French  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  that 
the  river  might  interpose  between  the  winter-quarters  of  the  two  armies. 

•When  Napoleon  heard  of  this  forward  movement,  he  hastened  to  War- 
saw, where  he  arrived  on  the  18th  of  December,  and  was  welcomed  as  a 
deliverer  by  the  inhabitants.  The  nobility  flocked  into  the  capital  from 
all  quarters,  the  peasantry  assembled  and  demanded  arms,  the  national 
dress  was  generally  resumed,  several  regiments  of  horse  were  raised, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  campaign,  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  men 
were  enrolled  in  disciplined  regiments  from  the  Prussian  provinces  of 
Poland.  But  this  universal  enthusiasm  did  not  lead  Napoleon  to  forget 
his  own  policy,  which  was  to  encourage  this  revolt  in  Prussian  Poland 
only,  lest  by  extending  it  to  the  Austrian  portion  of  that  ancient  kingdom, 
he  might  rouse  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  from  its  neutrality.  In  his  decree, 
therefore,  by  which  he  established  a  provisional  government  in  Warsaw, 
he  was  careful  to  say,  that  such  government  would  continue  only  "  un- 
til the  fate  of  Prussian  Poland  was  determined  by  a  general  peace  ;'* 
and  this,  in  connexion  with  his  other  measures,  showed  to  the  reflecting 
and  prudent,  that  while  he  was  resolved  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  Po- 
lish cooperation  in  pursuing  his  own  plans  of  aggrandizement,  he  would 
abandon  this  unfortunate  people  to  their  own  resources,  the  moment  he 
ceased  to  need  their  aid,  or  was  unable  to  render  it  available  to  himself. 

Some  skirmishes  had  already  taken  place  between  detachments  of  the 
two  armies,  which  ended  in  favor  of  the  Russians ;  but  when  Napoleon 
took  command  in  person,  he  gave  orders  for  more  serious  operations. 
On  the  2drd  of  December,  he  directed  Davoust  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  Ukra,  which  had  hitherto  bounded  the  French  lines ;  and,  after  a 
severe  action  of  fourteen  hours,  the  passage  was  eflected,  with  a  loss  to 
each  army  of  one  thousand  men.  The  allies  fell  back  toward  Pultusk, 
and  being  pursued,  another  conflict  took  place  in  front  of  Nasielsk,  be- 
tween General  Rapp  and  the  Russians  under  Count  Tolstoy,  in  which 
the  latter  were  worsted,  but  not  without  inflicting  a  severe  loss  on  the 
victors  ;  in  this  aflair,  an  aid-de-camp  of  Alexander  was  made  prisoner 
by  the  French,  and  Count  Segur,  attached  to  Napoleon's  household,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  On  the  same  day,  Augcreau,  after  flght- 
ing  from  morning  until  sunset  at  Lochoczyn,  forced  a  Russian  division 
to  retire ;  so  that,  although  no  decisive  advantage  had  yet  been  gained, 
the  whole  allied  army  were  now  in  full  retreat  upon  diverging  lines,  and 
every  moment  the  several  corps  were  separating  farther  from  each  other 

Kamenskoi  was  so  much  discouraged  at  the  aspect  of  affairs,  that  he 
ordered  the  artillery  to  be  destroyed,  lest  it  should  too  much  impede  the 
flight  of  the  troops ;  but  Benningsen,  deeming  such  an  order  unnecessary, 
•nd  convinced  that  it  resulted  from  an  approaching  insanity,  which  soon 
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entirely  overset  the  mind  of  the  veteran  marshal,  took  upon  himself  the 
bold  step  of  disobeying  it ;  and,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  cannon  and 
equipages  to  defile  in  the  rear,  he  resolved  to  maintain  his  position  at 
Pultusk  with  all  the  troops  at  his  disposal,  amounting  to  about  forty  thoa- 
sand  men ;  while  the  divisions  of  Doctoroff,  Sacken  and  Gallitzin,  at 
Grolymin,  made  a  stand  against  Augereau,  who  was  supported  by  a  part 
of  Davoust's  and  Murat's  corps.  Benningsen  drew  up  his  army  in 
admirable  order,  in  front  of  the  town  of  Pultusk ;  his  right  wing  was 
commanded  by  Barclay  dc  Tolly  and  Count  Tolstoy,  his  left  by  Sacken, 
and  the  centre  by  himself  in  person.  Lannes,  with  thirty- five  thousand 
men,  advanced  to  the  attack  on  the  morning  of  the  26th.  The  battle  was 
contested  at  various  points  until  long  af)er  dark,  when  a  terrible  storm 
separated  the  combatants.  Neither  party  could  boast  of  decided  success. 
The  Russians  remained  masters  of  the  field  till  midnight,  when  they 
crossed  the  Narcw  by  the  bridge  of  Pultusk,  and  retired  in  perfect  order : 
the  French  also  retreated  to  such  a  distance,  that  when  the  Cossacks,  the 
next  day,  patroled  eight  miles  beyond  the  battle-ground  toward  Warsaw, 
they  could  discover  no  traces  of  the  enemy.  The  French  lost  six  thou- 
sand  men,  and  the  Russians  nearly  five  thousand.  The  action  at  Groly- 
min, about  thirty  miles  from  Pultusk,  which  took  place  on  the  same  day, 
terminated  in  a  similar  manner :  the  Russians,  under  Prince  Gallitzin, 
remained  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  although  they  lost  twenty-six 
pieces  of  cannon,  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  their  killed  and 
wounded  was  something  less  than  two  thousand,  while  the  French  loss 
exceeded  four  thousand  men.  As  the  Russian  order  for  retreat  still  held 
good.  Prince  Gallitzin,  at  midnight,  resumed  his  march  for  Ostrolenka. 
On  the  28th,  Napoleon  reached  Grolymin,  but  finding  that  from  the  con- 
dition  of  the  roads,  and  the  obstinate  valor  of  the  Russian  troops,  it  was 
impossible  to  gain  any  material  advantage  by  the  campaign,  he  issued 
oraers  to  stop  the  advance  of  his  columns,  and  put  the  troops  into  winter- 
quarters,  while  he  himself  returned  with  the  Imperial  Guards  to  War- 
saw. As  soon  as  the  Russians  learned  that  the  French  had  withdrawn 
from  their  pursuit,  they  also  went  into  winter-quarters  on  the  lefl  bank 
of  the  Narew. 

This  desperate  struggle  in  the  forests  of  Poland  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
created  a  great  sensation  throughout  Europe.  Independent  of  the  inte- 
rest excited  by  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  two  vast  armies'  prolonging 
their  contest  amid  the  storms  and  snows  of  a  Polish  winter,  the  divided 
trophies  of  the  actions  indicated  that  Napoleon's  veterans  had  finally 
encountered  their  equals  in  the  field ;  and  that  the  torrent  of  Frencli 
conquest,  if  not  averted,  had  at  least  been  stemmed. 

While  the  French  armies  were  in  cantonments  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Vistula,  Benningsen,  who  had  now  been  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  allied  forces,  resolved  to  commence  an  offensive  operation 
against  the  French  lefl  under  Bemadotte  and  Ney,  who,  with  nearly 
seventy  thousand  men,  had  extended  themselves  so  as  to  menace  Konings- 
berg,  the  second  city  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  were  threatening  Dantzic  and  Graudentz.  For  this  purpose,  the 
Russian  general,  whose  movements  were  concealed  by  the  forests  that 
separated  him  from  the  French  lines,  rapidly  united  his  divisions  and 
pushed  forward  to  Rhein,  in  Eastern  Prussia,  where  he  established  his 
Qead-quarters  on  the  17th  of  January.     On  the  19th,  the  Russian  oftT* 
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wiry,  under  Grallitzin,  surprised  and  defeated  the  light  horse  of  Marshal 
Ney,  and  on  the  22nd  a  severe  action  took  place  at  Lecberg,  whence 
die  French  cavalry  were  driven  toward  Allenstein.  Bemadotte,  alarmed 
at  this  sudden  irruption,  made  great  efibrts  to  concentrate  his  forces  at 
Hohrungen,  where,  on  the  24th,  he  was  attacked  by  Benningsen's  ad- 
vanced guard.  Had  this  attack  been  delayed  for  a  few  hours,  until  the 
entire  Russian  corps  had  reached  the  field,  the  French  would  have  been 
totally  destroyed;  as  it  resulted,  each  party  lost  about  two  thousand 
mbn,  and  Bemadotte  retreated  toward  Thorn,  severely  pressed  by  the 
(Cossacks,  who  almost  annihilated  his  rear-guard,  and  took  several  thou- 
■and  prisoners.  Gallitzin  had,  in  the  mean  time,  fallen  on  the  rear  of 
Bemadotte's  position,  penetrated  into  the  town,  and  captured  the  French 
marshal's  private  baggage,  among  which  were  found,  as  in  the  den  of  a 
freebooter,  silver  plate  bearing  the  arms  of  almost  all  the  German  states, 
besides  ten  thousand  ducats  levied  for  his  own  use  from  the  town  of 
Elbing. 

This  narrow  escape  of  both  Bemadotte  and  Ney,  excited  the  utmost 
alarm  in  the  French  army ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  were 
proportionably  elated,  and  followed  up  their  success  by  raising  the  siege 
of  (jrraudentz,  and  throwing  ample  supplies  into  that  fortress.  Napoleon, 
who  had  not  contemplated  a  renewal  of  hostilities  until  the  present  in- 
clement  season  was  passed,  became,  also,  greatly  disturbed  at  events 
which  rendered  it  indispensable  to  expose  his  troops  to  a  new  campaign 
during  the  severity  of  a  northem  winter,  and  in  a  country  where  pro- 
visions could  scarcely  be  obtained  for  so  large  a  body  of  men.  But  there 
was  no  time  for  deliberation,  as  the  Russians  were  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  Dantzic,  and  would  soon  turn  the  whole  French  line  of  defence. 
By  a  rapid  concentration  and  forced  march,  the  Emperor  had,  on  the  2nd 
of  February,  made  his  way  to  the  rear  of  Benningsen's  army,  and  inter- 
posed between  him  and  the  Ru.ssian  dominions,  so  that  the  sole  line  of 
retreat  open  to  Benningsen  lay  to  the  northeast,  in  the  direction  of  Ko- 
ningsberg  and  the  Niemen.  Napoleon  endeavored  to  improve  his  advan- 
tage, by  completely  hemming  in  the  Russians,  but  his  dispatches  for 
Bemadotte  having  fallen  into  Benningsen's  hands,  that  officer  was  en- 
abled to  elude  his  grasp,  and  withdraw  from  Junkowo  toward  Leibstadt 
on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  February. 

Murat  immediately  pursued  the  retiring  Russians  with  his  whole  cav- 
airy;  and,  as  the  latter  had  been  much  retarded  during  the  night  by  the 
passage  of  their  cannon  and  baggage  through  the  narrow  streets  of 
Junkowo,  the  rear-guard  was  soon  overtaken:  the  Russians,  however, 
fought  with  such  determined  bravery,  that  they  effected  their  retreat  in 
perfect  order,  and  their  loss,  which  amounted  to  fifleen  hundred  men, 
was  no  greater  than  the  French  sustained  in  the  attack.  On  the  night 
of  the  4th,  Benningsen  reached  Frauendorf,  where  he  stood  firmly  during 
the  next  day.  But  a  continued  retreat  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  soon 
began  to  be  attended  with  its  usual  consequences  on  the  troops,  and  Ben- 
ningsen found  it  necessary  to  check  the  French  pursuit  by  a  general 
action.  He  therefore,  afler  some  deliberation,  selected  the  field  of  Prus- 
rioh-Eylau  for  that  purpose,  and  pushed  forward  his  columns  to  make 
the  requisite  dispositions  for  a  battle.  On  the  night  of  the  5th,  he  arrived 
at  Landsberg,  where  he  resisted  a  spirited  attack  from  Davoust's  corps; 
and,  on  the  following  day  his  rear-guard,  under  Bagrathion,  was 
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by  Murat's  cavalry  and  a  large  part  of  the  corps  of  Soult  and  Augereau. 
Bagrathion  maintained  his  ground,  however,  during  the  whole  day,  and 
at  night  bivouacked  in  sight  of  the  French  army.  Toward  morning  on 
the  7th,  he  moved  on  to  Prussich-Eylau,  where,  by  noonday,  the  Rua* 
sian  forces  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  awaiting  only  the  arrival 
of  Lestocq  with  the  remains  of  the  Prussian  army.  The  entire  allied 
force,  including  Lestocq 's  division,  amounted  to  seventy-five  thousand 
men,  with  four  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon ;  while  the  total 
strength  of  Napoleon  was  not  less  than  eighty-five  thousand,  including 
sixteen  thousand  cavalry,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  field  of  battle  was  a  wide  expanse  of  ground  rising  into  small  hillsi 
and  well  adapted  to  military  operations.  The  Russian  right,  under 
Tutschakoff,  lay  on  both  sides  of  Schlodittcn ;  the  centre,  under  Sacken, 
occupied  a  cluster  of  hills  in  front  of  Kuschnitten;  the  lefl,  under  Tola- 
toy,  rested  on  Klein-Saussgarten ;  the  advanced  guard,  ten  thousand 
iitrong,  with  its  outposts  extending  almost  to  the  village  of  Eylau,  was 
commanded  by  Bagrathion ;  and  Doctoroff  held  the  reserve  in  the  rear 
of  Sacken.  After  Napoleon  had  carefully  reconnoitered  this  position,  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  of  February,  he  resolved  to  turn  the  Russian  led 
and  throw  it  back  upon  the  centre ;  but  to  conceal  his  purpose,  he  com- 
menced a  violent  attack  on  the  centre  and  right,  pushing  forward  Auge- 
reau  and  Soult  with  his  own  lefl  and  centre.  Augereau  had  not  ad- 
vanced  more  than  three  hundred  yards,  when  his  troops  were  arrested 
by  a  terrible  fire  of  the  Russian  artillery ;  a  snow  storm  at  the  same  time 
darkened  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  prevent  the  combatants  from  seeing 
each  other,  and  a  charge  of  Cossacks,  whose  lances  reached  the  enemy 
before  they  were  aware  of  their  approach,  completed  the  disorder  of  the 
French  division,  which  fled  in  the  wildest  confusion  to  Eylau.  So  entire 
was  the  destruction  of  Augereau's  corps,  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
men,  out  of  sixteen  thousand,  made  good  their  retreat. 

Napoleon  was  first  apprised  of  this  disaster  by  the  fugitives  who  hur- 
ried  past  his  position  at  Eylau,  and  he  nearly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
division  that  pursued  them.  Soult  was  by  this  time  also  in  full  retreat 
before  the  Russian  centre ;  and  to  check  the  advance  of  the  latter,  Napo- 
leon formed  an  enormous  column  of  fourteen  thousand  cavalry  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  infantry,  supported  by  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
sent  them,  under  Murat,  to  break  the  Russian  line.  The  first  shock  of 
the  dragoons  was  irresistible,  and  the  French  cuirassiers,  advancing 
through  the  openings  they  made,  reached  Benningsen's  reserve  of  cav- 
alry. They  were  here  immediately  charged  by  Platoff,  with  his  Coe- 
sacks;  and,  as  in  the  meantime  the  Russian  line  had  rallied  and  repelled 
the  French  infantry,  the  cuirassiers  had  no  avenue  of  retreat,  and  were 
all  destroyed  excepting  eighteen  men,  who  regained  their  own  quarters 
by  a  long  circuit  around  the  Russian  outposts.  The  battle  was  now  won 
on  Benningsen's  centre  and  right,  but  Davoust,  who  had  long  been  held 
in  check  on  the  left,  soon  after  received  a  reinforcement,  carried  the 
village  of  Klein-Saussg^rten,  and  threatened  to  change  the  fate  of  the 
day,  when  Lestocq  arrived  with  his  long-expected  corps.  He  advanced 
with  great  gallantry  to  the  aid  of  the  left  wing,  and  although  Davoust'a 
troops  were  more  than  double  the  number  of  his  own,  he  forced  him  to 
retreat  with  great  loss,  and  the  whole  Russian  line  was  soon  preanng 
forward  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  army  of  Napoleon,  when  night 
rated  the  combatants. 
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losses  in  this  battle  were  prodigious ;  twenty-five  thousand  men 
were  killed  or  wounded  on  the  side  of  the  Russians;  and  thirty  thousand 
OD  that  of  the  French,  besides  ten  thousand  who  temporarily  deserted 
their  colors.  The  Russians  lost  sixteen  guns  and  fourteen  standards, 
and  captured  twelve  French  eagles  in  return. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  Napoleon  gave  orders  for  his  heavy  artil- 
lery and  baggage  to  defile  toward  Landsberg ;  but  he  was  relieved  from 
the  mortification  of  retreating  before  an  enemy  in  an  open  field,  by  the 
measures  of  Benningsen,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  advice  of 
his  officers,  and  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  immense  loss  and  consequent  in- 
tentions  of  the  French  Emperor,  resolved  on  withdrawing  toward  Ko- 
ningsberg.  For  nine  days,  the  French  remained  at  Eylau,  unable  to 
advance,  unwilling  to  retreat,  and  apparantly  awaiting  some  pacific 
overture  from  the  enemy.  Finding,  at  length,  that  the  Russians  man- 
ifested no  disposition  to  propose  an  armistice,  Napoleon  resolved  himself 
to  take  that  step,  and  sent  General  Bertram  to  Benningsen 's  outposts  with 
proposals  of  peace  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Russian  commander  sent 
the  envoy  on  to  Memel,  where  that  monarch  resided,  and  sent  also  a 
letter  recommending  him  not  to  treat.  The  French  ofiicer,  on  being 
presented  to  the  king,  proposed  a  separate  treaty  of  peace,  and  on  terms 
&r  different  from  those  which  he  would  have  offered  after  the  battle  of 
Jena;  but  Frederic  William  could  not  be  induced  to  negotiate  on  a 
basis  that  excluded  the  Emperor  of  Russia  from  the  treaty,  notwithstand- 
ing the  comparatively  tempting  offers  that  were  made  to  him. 

Foiled  in  his  endeavors  to  seduce  Prussia  into  a  separate  accommoda- 
tion, Napoleon  at  length  found  himself  compelled  to  retreat.  Eylau 
was  evacuated,  and  six  hundred  wounded  men  were  there  abandoned  to 
the  enemy,  while  the  whole  army,  retiring  by  the  great  road  of  Lands- 
berg, spread  itself  into  cantonments  on  the  banks  of  the  Passarge,  from 
Hohenstein  to  Braunsberg.  Orders  were  at  the  same  time  given  to 
resume  the  siege  of  Dantzic. 

The  bloody  contest  of  Eylau  excited  the  liveliest  hopes  among  the 
people  of  Germany  and  England,  and  the  gloom  and  depression  that  it 
dififused  through  all  ranks  in  France  were  proportionably  deep.  The 
funds  fell  rapidly,  thousands  of  families  were  called  to  mourn  the  death 
of  relatives,  and  the  general  despondency  was  much  increased  when  the 
message  of  Napoleon  to  the  Senate,  dated  March  26th,  announced  that 
mnother  conscription  of  eighty  thousand  men  was  needed,  and  must  be 
anticipated  from  the  supply  not  legally  due  until  September  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  number  of  young  men  who  then  annually  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen  in  France,  was  two  hundred  thousand ;  yet,  within  seven 
months.  Napoleon  had  called  for  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand.  This  requisition  for  men  was  followed  by  a  demand  for  im- 
mense supplies  of  stores  and  ammunition :  all  the  highways  converging 
from  France  and  Italy  to  Poland  were  covered  with  troops  and  baggage- 
wagons  ;  horses  followed  in  great  numbers  from  Holstein,  Flanders  and 
Saxony,  and  contributions  were  levied  to  an  indefinite  extent  in  Germany 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army.  Indeed,  so  far  did  the  provident  care 
of  the  Emperor  reach,  and  so  strongly  did  he  feel  the  danger  of  his  posi- 
tion, he  made  gigantic  preparations  for  a  defensive  warfare,  and  strength- 
ened himfjelf  by  fortresses  and  intrenchments,  in  anticipation  of  a  struggle 
Ibr  life  or  death  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
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While  Napoleon  was  taking  those  measures  which  resulted  in  the 
battle  of  Jena,  the  aflairs  of  Turkey  attracted  some  attention  among  the 
powers  of  Europe.  As  early  as  August,  1806,  the  French  Emperor  had 
sent  Greneral  Sebastiani  to  Constantinople,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
fomenting  discontent  between  Turkey  and  Russia.  By  a  treaty  between 
these  two  powers,  bearing  date  September  24th,  1802,  it  had  been  stipu- 
lated, that  the  governors  of  the  two  Turkish  frontier  provinces  of  Walla- 
chia  and  Moldavia  should  not  be  removed  from  office  without  the  consent 
of  Russia;  nevertheless,  Sebastiani,  seizing  on  this  clause  as  the  most 
promising  ground  for  bringing  about  a  rupture,  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  Sultan  Sclim  to  displace  the  rulers  of  those  provinces:  and  as  the 
step  was  taken,  not  only  without  the  concurrence  of  Russia,  but  also 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  diplomatic  functionaries  at  Constan- 
tinople, the  Russian  minister  complained  loudly  of  the  infraction  of  the 
treaty,  and  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  minister  from  Great 
Britain,  who  threatened  an  attack  on  the  Turkish  capital  by  the  fleets 
of  the  two  nations.  A  few  days  afterward,  a  Russian  brig,  which  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  was  denied  admission  by  the  Turkish 
authorities:  this  so  enraged  the  Russian  minister,  that  he  embarked  on 
board  the  English  brig  Canopus,  threatening  to  leave  the  harbor  if  the 
two  dismissed  governors  were  not  replaced ;  and  the  British  envoy  added, 
that  if  the  demand  of  Russia  were  not  complied  with,  an  English  fleet 
would  enter  the  Dardanelles  and  lay  the  Turkish  capital  in  ashes.  In- 
timidated  by  these  threats,  the  Sultan  acceded  to  the  demand,  and  made 
ample  promises  of  satisfaction  for  the  steps  he  had  taken :  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  he  had  yielded  to  the  storm  only  to  place  himself  in  a 
condition  to  brave  it,  and  that  his  policy  and  predilections  were  identified 
with  Napoleon's  views.  In  the  mean  time,  intelligence  of  the  rupture, 
but  not  of  its  reconciliation,  had  reached  St.  Petersburg,  and  General 
Michelson  was  dispatched  with  a  powerful  army  to  make  an  immediate 
descent  on  the  Turkish  dominions;  and  although,  afterward,  news  of  the 
accommodation  arrived,  the  Russian  cabinet,  either  having  no  confidence 
in  the  good  faith  of  Selim,  or  not  sorry  to  find  a  pretext  for  invading 
Turkey,  refused  to  countermand  their  orders  to  General  Michelson,  who 
advanced  accordingly  into  the  Sultan's  territory.  Sebastiani,  improving 
the  advantage  thus  offered,  induced  the  Divan  to  declare  war  against 
Russia,  which  was  formally  proclaimed  on  the  30th  of  December.  But 
notwithstanding  the  hostile  attitude  thus  assumed  by  Turkey,  she  was  yet 
in  no  condition  to  sustain  the  war,  and  General  Michelson  overran  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  and  took  military  possession  of  both  provinces.  An 
application  from  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  to  that  of  London,  for  the 
naval  cooperation  of  the  latter  in  prosecuting  the  contest,  was  readily 
acceded  to ;  and  Sir  John  Duckworth,  having  under  his  command  seven 
ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates  and  two  bomb- vessels,  received  orders  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  and  compel  the  Turks  to  renounce 
their  alliance  with  France.  On  the  26th  of  January,  when  the  fleet 
arrived  off  the  mouth  of  these  straits,  Mr.  Arbuthnot  presented  to  the 
Sultan  the  ultimatum  of  Great  Britain,  requiring  the  dismissal  of  Sebas- 
tiani, the  formation  of  a  treaty  with  England  and  Russia,  and  the  opening 
of  the  Dardanelles  to  the  vessels  of  the  latter  power.  This  proposal  was 
rejected,  and  a  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain  immediately 
ensued. 
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8ir  John  Duckworth,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  made  rapid  prepa- 
rations for  passing  the  Dardanelles,  and  entered  the  straits  on  the  19th 
of  February,  with  a  fair  wind.  The  Turks  opened  a  cannonade  from 
ttmie  of  their  batteries,  but  they  were  soon  silenced  by  the  broadsides  of 
the  fleet,  which,  steadily  advancing,  overtook  and  destroyed  the  ship  of 
the  Captain  Pacha,  together  with  five  frigates,  and  cast  anchor  off  the 
Ue  of  Princes,  within  three  leagues  of  Seraglio  Point.  Sir  John  Duck- 
worth  then  sent  a  message  to  the  authorities  of  Constantinople,  that  unless 
die  demands  of  Great  Britain  were  instantly  granted,  he  should  in  half 
an  hour  open  his  fire  on  the  town. 

At  first,  the  Sultan  thought  of  nothing  but  submission.  Sebastiani, 
however,  prevailed  on  him  to  pursue  a  different  course ;  and,  in  order  to 
ffain  time  for  repairing  the  ample  batteries  of  the  place,  and  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, he  dictated  a  reply,  to  the  effect  that  the  Sultan  was  anxious  to 
re-establish  his  amicable  relations  with  England,  and  had  appointed  Allett 
Effendi  to  treat  on  his  behalf.  The  unsuspecting  admiral,  who,  by  reason 
of  Mr.  Arbuthnot's  illness,  undertook  the  negotiation,  was  no  match  for 
the  French  general  in  diplomacy,  and  readily  fell  into  the  snare.  Day 
after  day  passed  in  the  exchange  of  notes  and  diplomatic  communications ; 
and,  meanwhile,  the  entire  defence  having  been  intrusted  to  Sebastiani, 
the  batteries  of  the  capital,  and  along  the  whole  straits  through  which 
the  British  fleet  would  have  to  retire,  were  put  in  order.  The  guns  were 
mounted,  ammunition  supplied,  men  trained  to  the  use  of  the  cannon,  and 
in  short,  preparations  of  the  most  formidable  description  were  in  rapid 
progress,  while  the  English  admiral  remained  inactive  and  credulous  in 
the  harbor  of  Constantinople :  when  at  length  he  became  sensible  of  his 
folly,  and  thought  of  retreating  from  his  dangerous  position,  the  wind  had 
changed  to  the  southwest,  and  rendered  his  escape,  for  the  time,  impos- 
sible. Fortunately,  on  the  first  of  March,  a  breeze  sprung  up  from  the 
east,  all  sails  were  spread,  and  the  fleet  re($ntered  the  perilous  straits. 
The  passage  was  disputed  with  great  spirit,  but  the  inexperience  of  the 
Turkish  gunners  prevented  their  improving  to  the  utmost  their  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  British  ships  escaped  the  scene  of  danger  with  a  loss  of 
omy  two  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Sir  John  Duckworth,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  the  straits,  took  posses- 
sion of  Lemnos  and  Tenedos,  and  established  a  strict  blodcade  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Dardanelles  from  the  Archipelago ;  and  as  a  similar 
measure  was  adopted  by  the  Russian  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus, 
the  Turks  soon  began  to  suffer  from  famine.  Afler  a  time,  their  neces- 
sities became  so  urgent,  that  they  manned  their  ships  of  war  and  boldly 
determined  to  attack  the  Russian  squadron.  The  result  was  what  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Four  of  their  ships  of  the  line  were  taken,  three 
burned,  and  the  remainder  driven  back.  This  action  occurred  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1807. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  an  event  of  great  importance  had  occurred  in  Eng- 
land. This  was  the  dismissal  of  the  Whig  ministry,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
and  the  appointment  on  the  8th  of  April  of  a  new  cabinet,  having  among 
itfl  members  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh. 

This  change  of  ministry  was  followed  by  an  immediate  change  in  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  with  respect  to  continental  affairs.  The  men  who 
now  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  her  foreign  relations,  had  been  educated 
in  the  school  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  early  imbibed  his  feelings  of  hostility  toward 
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the  French  Resolution.  They  were  strongly  impreased  with  the  disaatraiM 
eflfocts  of  the  economical  system  of  their  predecessors,  which  had  led  tham 
to  withhold  their  resources  at  the  decisive  moment,  when  a  proper  i^^jdi. 
cation  of  them  might  have  brought  the  war  to  a  triumphant  conclusioD ; 
they  did  their  utmost  to  atone  for  past  errors,  by  renewing  the  allianoM 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  continental  powers ;  and  in  the  case  of  Prusna, 
they  advanced  liberal  subsidies,  together  with  arms  and  ammunitioD. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  restore  the  relations  of  cordiality  that  existed  between 
England  and  Russia  in  the  preceding  year,  as  the  Czar  could  not  forgiTa 
the  ungracious  refusal  of  aid  solicited  by  him  from  the  cabinet  of  Loodon 
before  the  battle  of  Pultusk. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

CAMPAIGN   OF  FRIEDLAND  AND  TILSIT. 

The  two  armies  under  Benningsen  and  Napoleon,  remamed  in  a  state 
of  tranquillity  for  nearly  four  months  afler  the  battle  of  Eyiau ;  but  during 
this  time,  some  comparatively  trivial  operations  had  been  undertaken  bj 
detached  parties  of  the  respective  nations,  and  the  siege  of  Dantzio  was 
maintained  with  a  force  proportionate  to  its  importance.  This  city,  for- 
merly one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  had  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  Prussia  on  the  last  partition  of  Poland,  in  1794 ;  and  though  it  had 
much  declined  in  wealth  and  population  since  that  disastrous  period^  it 
was  still  a  place  of  strength  and  consideration.  Its  situation  at  the  month 
of  the  Vistula  gave  it  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  Poland,  which  ooo* 
sisted  in  the  export  of  immense  quantities  of  wheat  and  the  import  of  the 
productions  of  almost  every  civilized  country.  The  fortifications  of 
Dantzic  were  strong,  but  its  principal  defence  lay  in  the  marshy  nature 
of  the  ground  in  its  vicinity  which  was  traversed  only  by  a  few  dikesi 
and  in  the  power  which  the  besieged  had  of  inundating  the  country  to 
the  extent  of  several  miles,  by  the  sluices  of  the  Vistula.  The  garrison 
was  composed  of  twelve  thousand  Prussians  and  five  thousand  RussianSi 
nnder  the  command  of  Field-marshal  Kalkreuth. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  February,  Napoleon  gave  orders  for  the 
more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  siege,  and  detached  a  large  body  of  his 
best  troops  for  that  purpose.  The  besieging  force  proceeded  by  regular 
approaches,  took  the  several  outworks  of  the  place  one  after  another,  ^uld 
by  the  7th  of  May,  the  garrison,  though  well  furnished  with  provisionsi 
began  to  fail  in  ammunition.  As  the  numbers  of  the  French  enabled 
them  to  resist  every  attempt  of  the  Russians  to  throw  supplies  into  the 
town,  this  deficiency  soon  rendered  its  defence  impossible  for  any  great 
length  of  time ;  and  on  the  24th  of  May,  its  comnuinder  was  forced  to 
capitulate;  The  garrison  was  permitted  to  retire  with  their  arms  and  the 
honors  of  war,  on  condition  of  not  serving  against  France  for  a  year,  or 
until  regularly  exchanged  ;  and  Dantzic,  with  its  nine  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  troops. 

On  the  reopening  of  the  campaign  between  the  two  armies,  BennipgMi 
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was  able  to  muster  but  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  which  num- 
ber included  the  detached  corps  of  sixteen  thousand  Prussians  and  Rus- 
sians, under  Lestocq,  in  front  of  Koningsberg,  and  the  lefl  wing,  fifteen 
thousand  strong,  under  Tolstoy,  on  the  Narew ;  so  that  the  force  to  be 
relied  on  in  direct  opposition  to  Napoleon,  was  scarcely  ninety  thousand 
men.  The  exertions  of  the  French  Emperor  had  assembled  a  much 
larger  force.     Exclusive  of  an  army  of  olxservation  on  the  Elbe,  and  the 

garrisons  and  blockading  corps  in  his  rear,  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
fty  thousand  infantry  and  thirty-iive  thousand  cavalry  were  ready  for 
immediate  action  on  die  Passarge  and  the  Narew.  Hence,  vast  as  were 
the  resources  of  Russia  when  she  had  time  to  collect  into  one  focus  her 
unwieldy  strength,  she  was  now  overmatched  on  her  own  frontier. 

After  the  fall  of  Dantzic,  Benningsen  was  induced  by  the  exposed  situa- 
tion of  Ney's  corps  at  Guttstadt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Passarge,  mid- 
way between  the  two  armies,  to  hazard  an  attack  on  that  insulated  body. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  June,  the  Russian  army  was  put  in 
motion  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  enterprise,  and  two  feigned  attacks 
were  made  on  the  fortified  bridges  of  Spandau  and  Lomitten,  in  order  to 
distract  the  enemy's  attention:  these  attacks  were  so  spiritedly  main- 
tained, that  the  French  officers  conceived  the  forcing  of  the  bridge  to  be 
the  chief  object  of  the  Russian  commander.  Meanwhile,  the  real  attack 
was  directed  against  Ney,  seven  miles  to  the  right  of  the  Passarge,  and 
seemed  to  promise  perfect  success,  as  the  French  marshal  was  taken  en- 
tirely by  surprise.  But  the  Russians  advanced  in  detachments,  and  strict 
orders  had  been  given  not  to  begin  the  battle  until  all  were  on  the  ground; 
consequently,  some  delays  having  occurred  on  the  march,  Ney  was  en- 
abled to  recover  from  his  confusion,  and  organize  a  retreat  before  the 
Russians  assailed  him.  The  action  at  length  commenced  at  two  o'clock ; 
Guttstadt  was  carried  by  assault,  and  four  hundred  prisoners,  with  several 
gims  and  a  quantity  of  magazines,  were  taken ;  but,  owing  to  the  dilatory 
movements  of  the  Russians,  Ney  retired  with  comparatively  little  loss 
to  Aukendorf,  where  he  passed  the  nicht,  and  the  next  day  he  made  good 
his  retreat  to  Dippen.  Napoleon  took  measures  to  retaliate  this  attack, 
by  a  general  advance  upon  the  Russian  position ;  but  Benningsen  had  no 
desire  to  meet  the  whole  French  army  with  his  inferior  numbers,  and 
accordingly  withdrew  to  the  camp  at  Heilsberg,  which  he  had  previously 
intrenched  with  great  care. 

Napoleon  pursued  the  retreating  columns  to  their  intrenchments,  and, 
on  the  10th  of  June,  prepared  for  a  general  attack.  He  prevailed  in  the 
first  instance,  and  two  French  regiments  established  themselves  within 
the  Russian  redoubts ;  but  they  were  soon  charged,  broken  and  totally 
destroyed.  Following  up  this  success,  the  Russians  sallied  forth  upon 
the  plain,  and  forced  Soult's  division  to  give  ground.  At  the  same  time, 
the  divisions  of  St.  Cyr,  St.  Hilairo  and  Legrand,  which  had  penetrated  to 
the  foot  of  the  redoubts  along  the  line,  were  driven  back  with  great  loss; 
and  at  this  juncture,  when  the  French  were  retiring  at  all  points,  night 
terminated  the  action. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  night,  a  deserter  from  the  French  was  brought 
to  Benningsen's  head-quarters  and  informed  him  that  a  fresh  attack  was 
about  to  be  made.  The  Russians  immediately  stood  to  their  arms,  and 
were  scarcely  prepared  for  the  new  movement,  when,  by  the  uncertain 
starlight,  dark  masses  of  the  enemy  were  seen  to  emerge  from  the  woods 
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and  mdvance  at  a  rapid  pace  in  silence  across  the  plain.  The  Russian 
artillery  opened  a  deadly  fire  on  the  columns,  which,  staggering  under 
the  discharge,  still  pressed  on  without  returning  a  shot.  But  when  they 
arrived  within  range  of  the  musketry,  the  storm  of  halls  and  bullets  com- 
Inned  became  so  vehement,  that  they  were  forced  to  give  way,  and  fled  in 
great  confusion  and  with  frightful  loss  to  their  own  lines. 

Napoleon  was  extremely  disconcerted  by  this  repulse,  and  vented  his  ill- 
humor  in  violent  sallies  of  passion  against  his  generals.  The  butchery 
had  been  useless.  Twelve  thousand  Frenchmen  had  fallen  around  the 
several  Russian  redoubts,  without  having  gained  the  mastery  of  one ;  and 
the  ditches  were  filled  with  their  dead  bodies,  but  none  of  them  had  been  « 
crossed.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  amounted  to  nearly  eight  thousand 
men. 

Finding,  thus,  that  the  camp  at  Heilsberg  could  not  be  forced,  Napo- 
leon  resolved  to  turn  it,  and  dispatched  Davoust's  corps  on  the  Landsberg 
road  toward  Eylau  and  Koningsberg.  This  movement  alarmed  Ben- 
ningsen,  who,  though  not  apprehensive  of  any  attack  in  front,  was  with 
reason  fearful  of  being  cut  off  from  his  supplies  at  Koningsbei^ ;  and  as 
the  French  testified  a  determination  to  manoouvre  on  his  right  flank,  he 
gave  orders  to  retreat  to  Bartenstein,  which  place  he  reached  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  without  molestation.  The  same  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  French  induced  Lestocq  to  fall  back  from  Braunsberg ;  but  as  both  he 
and  Benningsen  were  traversing  the  circumference  of  the  arc  while  the 
French  were  marching  on  its  chord,  the  latter  necessarily  gained  upon 
the  Russians,  and  eventually  not  only  interposed  between  them  and  Ko- 
ningsberg, but  were  in  a  position  whence,  by  a  rapid  advance  on  Wehlau, 
they  might  cut  off  the  retreat  to  the  Russian  frontier.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Benningsen  found  it  indispensable  to  push  forward  by  a 
forced  march  to  Friedland,  where,  by  great  exertions,  he  arrived  on  the 
13th  of  June. 

Friedland  is  a  considerable  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Alle, 
which  there  flows  in  a  northerly  direction  toward  the  Baltic.  The  wind- 
ings of  the  river  encircle  the  town  on  the  south  and  east,  and  an  artiflcial 
lake  covers  it  on  the  north,  so  that,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  it  is  acces- 
sible only  on  the  western  side,  where  the  roads  to  and  from  Eylau,  Ko- 
ningsberg, Wehlau  and  Tilsit  all  concentre. 

Oa  the  night  of  his  arrival,  Benningsen  learned  that  the  corps  of  Lannes 
was  lying  at  Postheneu,  a  village  about  three  miles  from  Friedland  on 
the  Koningsberg  road,  unsupported  as  yet  by^any  of  the  other  divisions  of 
the  French  army.  He  therefore  resolved  to  attack  (his  isolated  force,  and 
at  four  o'lclock  in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  his  vanguard  was  defiling  over 
the  bridge  of  Friedland .  Lannes's  corps  consisted  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
and  as  a  preponderance  of  numbers  could  be  brought  against  them  by  the 
Russians,  the  expedition  promised  well,  provided  its  success  was  imme- 
diate :  but  if  Lannes  could  hold  the  enemy  in  check  until  the  other 
French  divisions,  which  were  rapidly  advancing,  reached  the  field,  the 
Russians  in  turn  would  be  outnumbered,  and  that,  too,  in  a  most  disad- 
vantageous position,  as  a  single  bridge  formed  their  sole  line  both  of 
advance  and  retreat.  Benningsen  weighed  well  these  circumstances,  and 
at  first  passed  but  one  division  over  the  bridge  ;  but  as  this  met  with  an 
unexpected  resistance,  he  ordered  others  to  follow,  and  in  the  mean  time 
threw  three  pontoon  bridges  across  the  river  to  provide  for  a  disaffr* 
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By  decrees,  as  the  inoreafdng  masses  of  the  French  shofwed  that  other 
oorps  had  arrived  to  support  Lannes,  the  whole  Russian  army  passed 
orer^  and  Benningsen,  contrary  to  his  original  intention,  found  himself 
involved  in  a  general  action. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Napoleon  arrived  at  the  heights  of 
Heinrichsdorf,  which  overlooked  the  whole  field,  and  dispatched  his  staff 
with  orders  for  the  battle.  The  corps  of  Ney,  Victor  and  Mortier,  together 
with  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Gruard  had  already  come 
up,  and  were  soon  followed  by  a  part  of  Murat's  dragoons,  so  that  the 
Emperor,  confident  of  victory,  remarked,  "  this  is  the  anniversary  of  Ma- 
rengo ;  the  battle  could  not  have  been  fought  on  a  more  propitious  day." 
The  French  force  in  the  field  now  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  men  ; 
while  Benningsen,  who  had  detached  a  considerable  force  to  the  rear  to 
secure  the  bridge  over  the  Pregel  at  Wehlau,  should  a  retreat  become 
necessary,  could  bring  but  forty-six  thousand  to  resist  the  attack.  The 
eeneral  result  of  the  action,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  been  decided 
by  the  preliminary  movements,  for  the  defeat  of  Benningsen  was  incTita- 
ble,  with  such  a  fearful  majority  of  numbers  against  him. 

Nevertheless,  the  battle  was  contested  by  the  Russians  with  prodigious 
bravery.  By  the  resistless  weight  of  the  opposing  masses,  they  were 
indeed  gradually  forced  back  to  Friedland,  through  its  streets,  and  across 
the  river ;  but  when  the  whole  fire  of  the  French  infantry  and  artillery 
was  concentrated  on  their  columns,  and  this  was  followed  up  by  a  despe- 
rate charge  of  Murat's  cuirassiers  and  dragoons,  they  retired  with  the 
steadiness  and  precision  of  field-day  evolutions — not  one  square  was 
broken,  not  one  gun  captured  during  the  retreat.  Indeed,  the  result  of 
the  action  furnishes  the  best  proof  of  the  unconquerable  valor  of  the 
Russian  troops.  Seventeen  thousand  of  them  remained  on  the  field  killed 
or  wounded  ;  five  hundred  only  were  made  prisoners  ;  no  standards  were 
taken  ;  and  but  seventeen  pieces  of  cannon,  lost  early  in  the  day,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  lost  two 
eagles  and  eight  thousand  men. 

After  the  battle,  the  Russians  retired  in  good  order  to  Wehlau,  which 
they  reached  on  the  15th,  without  being  pursued  or  molested  by  Napo- 
leon. In  the  mean  time,  Lestocq  had  advanced  to  Koningsberg,  where, 
forming  a  junction  with  Kamenskoi,  ho  was  enabled  to  show  an  array  of 
twenty.four  thousand  men  ;  with  which  force  he  resolved  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  fifty  thousand  who  were  approaching,  under  Soult  and  Da- 
voust,  until  the  large  magazines  in  the  town  were  removed.  His  heroic 
efforts  were  crowned  with  brilliant  success.  For  two  entire  days  he  re- 
sisted every  attempt  of  the  French  host  to  dislodge  him,  conveyed  the 
magazines  and  military  stores  to  a  place  of  safety  in  the  rear,  and  on  the 
17th  effected  his  retreat  with  little  loss  to  Wehlau,  where  he  joined  the 
main  army.  Benningsen  continued  his  retreat  on  the  same  day,  reached 
Tilsit  on  the  1 8th,  and  during  the  Idtli  and  20th  crossed  the  Niemen  at 
that  place,  and  burned  the  bridge  behind  him. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  dislieartened  by  the  defeat  and  loss  he  had 
sustained,  foiled  in  the  objects  for  which  he  had  undertaken  the  war,  and 
deserted  l)y  those  for  whose  advantage,  more  than  for  his  own,  he  had 
joined  the  alliance  against  France,  was  now  desirous  for  peace ;  and 
commuiiicaled  his  wishes,  through  Prince  Bagrathion,  to  the  French  oom- 
mander.     These  advances  gave  Napoleon  the  greatest  satisfacdon ;  for. 
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though  as  yet  viotorious  oyer  the  Muscovite  legions,  he  had  learned  to 
appreciate  their  prowess  in  the  field,  and  knew,  also,  that  his  further  pro- 
gress toward  the  Russian  dominions  would,  in  the  end,  reverse  the  pro- 
portion of  numbers  now  existing  between  his  own  army  and  that  of  hii 
antagonist.  With  these  dispositions  on  both  sides,  there  was  little  difi. 
culty  in  coming  to  an  understanding.  France  had  nothing  to  ask  from 
Russia,  but  that  she  should  promote  the  Continental  System  by  closing  her 
ports  against  England :  and  Russia  had  nothing  to  demand  of  France^ 
but  that  she  should  withdraw  her  armies  from  Poland  and  permit  Alex- 
ander to  pursue  his  projects  of  conquest  in  Turkey.  An  armistice, 
therefore,  was  immediately  concluded.  The  Niemen  separated  the  two 
armies ;  Napoleon  established  his  head-quarters  at  Tilsit,  and  Alexander, 
at  Piktuhpohnen,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  the  two  Emperors  held  a  private  conference  on  a 
raft  moored  in  the  middle  of  the  Niemen,  the  respective  armies  being 
drawn  up  in  triple  lines  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  The  interview 
lasted  two  hours,  and  ended  in  the  establishment  of  a  good  understanding 
and  perfectly  friendly  relations  between  the  two  sovereigns.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  they  met  again  at  Tilsit,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Kinff 
of  Prussia  ;  and,  after  a  fortnight  of  conference,  two  treaties  were  de£ 
nitively  concluded ;  one,  between  France  and  Russia,  and  the  other 
between  France  and  Prussia. 

By  the  former,  Napoleon  agreed  to  restore  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  Sile- 
sia and  nearly  all  his  Grerman  dominions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
with  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder  and  in  Pomerania.  The  provinces  which, 
prior  to  1772,  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  had  since  then 
been  annexed  to  Prussia,  were  erected  into  a  separate  principality,  to  be 
called  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  bestowed  on  the  King  of  Sax. 
ony.  Dantzic,  with  a  limited  portion  of  territory  in  its  neighborhood, 
was  declared  a  free  and  independent  city,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Kings  of  Prussia  and  Saxony ;  which  was,  in  effect,  declaring  it  a  fron- 
tier town  of  France.  A  right  to  a  free  military  road  across  the  Prussian 
states,  was  granted  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  to  connect  his  Grerman  with 
bb  Polish  dominions.  The  navigation  of  the  Vistula  was  declared  free 
to  Prussia,  Saxony  and  Dantzic ;  the  Dukes  of  Oldenberg  and  Mecklen- 
berg  were  reinstated  in  their  dominions,  on  condition,  however,  that  their 
harbors  should  be  occupied  by  French  troops ;  the  Kings  of  Naples  and 
Holland,  with  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  were  recognized  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia ;  a  new  kingdom,  styled  that  of  Westphalia,  was 
erected  in  favor  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  composed  of  the  Prussian  provinoes 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe ;  hostilities  were  to  cease  between  Russia 
and  Turkey;  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  to  be  evacuated  by  the 
Russians,  but  not  occupied  by  the  Turks  until  the  conclusion  of  a  gen- 
eral peace ;  and  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  France  mutually  guaran- 
tied their  respective  dominions,  and  agreed  to  establish  commercial 
relations  w'tb  each  other  on  the  most  favorable  footing. 

By  the  second  treaty,  the  King  of  Prussia  recognized  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Kings  of  Naples,  Holland  and  Westphalia.  He 
oeded  to  the  kings  or  princes  who  should  be  designated  by  Napoleon,  all 
tlie  dominions  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  possessed  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  and  engaged  to  offer  no  opposition  to  aaj 
arrangement  in  regard  to  them,  which  his  Imperial  majesty  might  choose 
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to  adopt.  He  also  ceded  to  the  King  of  Sa^xony  the  circle  of  Gotha,  in 
Lower  Lusatia  ;  he  renounced  all  right  to  his  acquisitions  in  Poland  suh* 
sequent  to  January  1st,  1772,  and  to  the  city  and  territory  of  Dantzio ; 
oonsented  to  close  his  harbors  to  the  ships  and  commerce  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  and  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  restoration  of  the  strong-holds  of 
Prussia  at  certain  fixed  periods,  and  the  payment  of  the  sums  necessary 
fer  their  civil  and  military  evacuation.  These  concessions,  together  witn 
the  enormous  contributions  exacted  by  Napoleon,  entirely  paralyzed  the 
strength  of  Prussia,  and  rendered  her  for  a  long  time  incapable  of  extri- 
cating herself  from  that  iron  net  in  which  she  was  enveloped  by  the 
French  troops. 

But  the  important  changes  announced  in  these  two  treaties,  were  not 
the  only  consequences  of  the  interviews  at  Tilsit.  By  a  secret  conven- 
tion concluded  at  the  same  time  between  the  two  Emperors,  Turkey  was 
abandoned  almost  without  reserve  to  the  Russian  Autocrat ;  and,  in  re- 
turn, Alexander  agreed  that  if  England  should  decline  to  make  peace 
with  France  on  certain  terms  designated  by  Napoleon,  '<  France  and 
Russia  would  jointly  summon  the  three  courts  of  Copenhagen,  Stockholm 
and  Lisbon,  to  close  their  harbors  against  English  vessels,  recall  their 
ambassadors  from  London,  and  declare  war  against  Great  Britain."  By 
a  further  agreement,  the  dominions  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  Malta  and 
Egypt,  were  ceded  to  France ;  the  sovereigns  of  the  houses  of  Bourbon 
and  Braganza  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  were  to  be  replaced  by  princes 
of  the  family  of  Napoleon  ;  and  when  the  final  partition  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  should  take  place,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
were  to  be  allotted  to  Russia ;  and  Greece,  Macedonia,  Dalmatia  and  the 
seaports  of  the  Adriatic,  to  France. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

PROM   THE   FBACB    OF  TILSIT,   TO   THE    COMMENCEMENT    OF   HOSTILinSS   TN 

THE   SPANISH   PENINSULA. 

When  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  destroyed  Napoleon's  prospect  of  inva- 
ding England,  and  extinguished  his  hope  of  soon  bringing  the  maritime 
war  to  a  successful  issue,  he  did  not  abandon  the  contest  in  despair.  He 
readily  saw  that  his  preparations  in  the  Channel  must  go  for  nothing, 
that  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne  would  fall  to  pieces  before  a  fleet  capable  of 
protecting  its  passage  could  be  assembled,  and  that  every  successive 
year  would  enable  England  more  exclusively  to  monopolize  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  drive  his  flag  more  completely  from  the  ocean. 
Yet,  fertile  in  resource,  indomitable  in  resolution,  implacable  in  hatred, 
he  resolved  to  change  the  method,  not  the  object  of  his  hostility ;  and 
indulged  the  belief  that  he  could  succeed,  through  the  extent  and  terror 
of  his  continental  victories,  in  achieving  England's  destruction  by  a  pro- 
cess  more  slow,  but  perhaps  more  certain. 

The  first  part  of  his  plan  was  to  combine  the  European  states  in  one 
great  alliance  against  England,  and  compel  them  to  exclude  the  British  flag 
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and  British  merchandise  from  their  harbors.  The  second  part  was,  to 
obtain  possession  by  fraud,  or  force,  or  negotiation,  of  all  the  fleets  of 
Europe,  and  gradually  bring  them  to  a  central  point  near  the  English 
coast,  whence  he  could  eventually  make  his  long-contcmplated  descent 
upon  that  country.  By  the  Continental  System  he  hoped  to  weaken  the 
resources  of  England,  to  decrease  her  revenue,  and  spread  commercial 
distress  through  her  borders,  until  the  unanimity  of  her  inhabitants  should 
be  destroyed,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  grand  assault,  which  was 
his  ultimate  reliance.  With  an  eye  to  the  same  end,  he  constantly  ex- 
erted himself  to  increase  his  own  naval  force.  Amid  all  the  expenditure 
of  his  military  campaigns,  he  proposed  to  construct,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent actually  did  construct,  from  ten  to  twenty  ships  of  the  line  every 
year,  while  vast  sums  were  annually  expended  on  the  naval  harbors  of 
Antwerp,  Flushing,  Cherbourg  and  Brest. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  these  projects  that,  on  the  21st  of  November, 
1806,  he  issued  a  proclamation  from  Berlin — since  known  as  the  Berlin 
Decree-— declaring  that  *'  The  British  islands  are  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
Every  species  of  commerce  and  communication  with  them  is  prohibited ; 
all  packages  or  letters  addressed  in  English,  or  in  English  characters, 
shall  be  seized  at  the  Post  Office ;  all  British  subjects,  of  whatever  rank 
or  condition,  who  shall  be  found  in  the  countries  occupied  by  our  troops, 
or  those  of  our  allies,  shall  be  made  prisoners  of  war ;  every  warehouse, 
merchandise,  or  property  of  any  sort,  belonging  to  a  subject  of  Great 
Britain,  or  coming  from  its  manufactories  or  colonies,  is  declared  lawful 
prize.  Half  the  value  of  confiscated  property  shall  be  applied  to  indem- 
nifying merchants  whose  vessels  have  been  seized  by  the  English  crui- 
sers. No  vessels  coming  directly  from  England,  or  any  of  her  colonies, 
shall  be  received  into  any  of  our  harbors ;  and  every  vessel  which,  by 
means  of  a  false  declaration  shall  have  effected  such  entry,  shall  be  con- 
fiscated. The  prize-court  of  Paris  is  intrusted  with  the  determination  of 
all  questions  arising  out  of  this  decree  in  France  and  the  countries  occu- 
pied by  our  armies ;  that  of  Milan,  with  the  decision  of  similar  questions 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  This  decree  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Kings 
of  Spain,  Naples,  Holland  and  Etruria,  and  to  our  allies  whose  subjects, 
like  ours,  have  been  victims  of  the  injustice  and  barbarity  of  British 
legislation." 

Such  was  the  famous  Berlin  Decree,  and  orders  were  dispatched  for  its 
immediate  and  vigorous  execution.  Its  unjust  character  and  ruinous  ten- 
dency was  so  strongly  felt  in  Holland,  that  Liouis  Bonaparte,  the  king,  at 
first  positively  refused  to  submit  to  its  enforcement,  and  for  some  time 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  promulgate  it  only  in  foreign  countries  occupied 
by  the  Dutch  troops.  In  the  north  of  Grermany  it  was  vigorously  carried 
into  efiect,  and  was  made  the  pretext  for  a  thousand  iniquitous  extortions 
and  abuses,  which  greatly  augmented  its  oppression.  An  army  of  locusts, 
in  the  form  of  inspectors,  custom-house  officers  and  other  functionaries, 
fell  on  the  countries  occupied  by  the  French  troops,  and  made  the  search 
for  English  goods  a  plea  for  innumerable  frauds. 

The  English  government  replied  to  the  Berlin  Decree,  by  an  Order  in 
Council,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1807,  declaring  that,  "  No  vessel  shall  be 
permitted  to  trade  from  one  port  to  another,  if  both  belong  to  France  and 
her  allies,  and  shall  be  so  far  under  their  control,  as  that  British  vessels  are 
excluded  therefrom ;  and  the  captains  of  all  British  vessels  are  hereby 

21* 
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required  to  warn  every  neutral  vessel  coming  from  any  such  port,  desdned 
to  such  other  port,  to  discontinue  her  voyage ;  and  any  vessel,  after  being 
JO  warned,  or  afler  having  had  a  reasonable  time  allowed  it  for  obtaining 
information  of  the  present  Order  in  Council,  which  shall,  notwithstanding, 
persist  in  such  voyage  to  such  other  port,  shall  be  declared  good  prize. ' 
This  Order  was  soon  afler  modified  in  favor  of  vessels  containing  grain  or 
provisions  for  Great  Britain,  and  of  all  vessels  whatever,  belonging  to  the 
Hanse  Towns,  if  employed  in  any  trade  to  or  from  the  British  dominions. 

After  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  had  subjected  the  Continent  to  the  control  of 
Napoleon,  it  appeared  that  some  more  vigorous  and  extensive  retaliation 
was  indispensable  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  A  few  months'  experi- 
ence showed  that  the  Berlin  Decree,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  every 
kind  of  British  produce,  necessarily  left  the  Continental  market  open  to 
the  manufacturing  industry  and  colonial  produce  of  other  states.  The 
obvious  and  direct  reply  would  have  been  to  prohibit  the  importation  into 
the  British  dominions  of  the  produce  of  France  and  its  dependencies ;  but 
a  little  reflection  showed  that  this  would  accomplish  only  a  partial  retri- 
butive effect,  by  reason  of  the  comparatively  great  extent  of  British  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  Therefore,  on  the  11th  of  November,  1807,  a 
new  Order  in  Council  was  issued  declaring  France  and  all  the  Continent- 
al powers  allied  with  her,  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  that  all  vessels  were 
good  prize  which  should  be  bound  for  any  of  their  harbors,  excepting 
such  as  had  previously  touched  at,  or  cleared  from,  a  British  port. 

Napoleon  replied  to  this  by  a  new  decree  issued  from  Milan,  on  the 
17th  of  December,  1807,  declaring,  that  "  every  vessel,  of  whatever  na- 
tion, which  shall  have  submitted  to  be  searched  by  British  cruisers,  or 
paid  any  impost  levied  by  the  British  government,  shall  be  considered  as 
having  lost  the  privileges  of  a  neutral  flag,  and  declared  good  prize. 
Every  vessel,  of  whatever  nation,  and  with  whatever  cargo,  coming  from 
any  British  harbor,  or  from  any  of  the  British  colonies,  or  from  any 
country  occupied  by  British  troops,  or  bound  for  Great  Britain,  or  for 
British  colonies,  or  for  any  country  occupied  by  the  British  troops,  is  also 
declared  good  prize." 

It  may  safely  be  afBrmed  that  the  rage  of  belligerent  powers  and 
the  mutual  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  could  not  go  beyond  these 
furious  manifestoes.  But,  such  was  the  exasperation  now  produced  on 
both  sides,  by  the  long  continuance  and  desperate  character  of  the  contest, 
the  feelings  of  generosity  and  the  dictates  of  prudence  were  alike  forgotten. 
Nevertheless,  the  very  extravagance  of  these  notable  decrees,  by  render- 
ing their  strict  execution  impossible,  led  from  the  first  to  a  system  of 
unlimited  evasion,  of  which  Napoleon  himself  set  the  example.  He  soon 
discovered  that  a  lucrative  source  of  revenue  might  be  opened  by  granting, 
at  exorbitant  prices,  licenses  to  import  British  produce  and  manufactures, 
a  condition  was  attached  to  the  license,  that  an  equal  amount  of  French  oi 
Continental  produce  should  be  exported  ;  but  this  was  readily  evaded  by 
making  up  cargoes  of  old  and  almost  worthless  merchandise,  and  ship. 
ping  it  under  a  fictitious  certificate  of  value.  Thus  arose  a  system,  the 
most  extraordinary  and  inconsistent  that  ever  was  known  upon  the  earth. 
While  the  two  governments  were  carrying  on  their  commercial  war&re 
with  daily  increasing  virulence  ;  while  Napoleon  denounced  the  penalty 
of  death  against  every  public  functionary  who  should  connive  at  the  Intro* 
duction  or  British  merchandise,  and  consigned  to  the  flames,  whateyer  of 
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8Uoh  property  could  by  fiscal  cupidity  be  discovered  in  the  extensife 
dominions  subject  to  his  control ;  while,  too,  the  English  court  of  admi- 
ralty daily  condemned  merchant  vessels  which  had  contravened  the  Orders 
in  Council,  and  issued  the  strictest  injunctions  to  their  cruisers  to  cany 
them  into  full  execution — ^both  governments  openly  violated  the  very  de- 
crees to  which  they  required  such  implicit  obedience.  British  licenses 
were  sold  at  the  public  offices  in  Liondon,  and  became  the  vehicles  of  an 
immense  trade  with  the  Continent ;  and  Napoleon  finally  carried  this 
illicit  traffic  to  such  a  height  as  to  decree,  that  "  no  vessel  shall  sail  from 
any  of  our  ports  for  any  foreign  port,  unless  provided  with  a  license 
siffned  by  our  own  hand."  Hence,  the  Continental  System  and  the  re* 
taliatory  measures  of  Great  Britain  were  virtually  abandoned  by  the  two 
governments,  though  rigorously  exacted  as  the  first  of  public  duties  from 
dieir  subjects.  As,  therefore,  the  commerce  in  British  merchandise 
did  not,  in  fact,  diminish  on  the  Continent,  the  sufiTering  experienced  in 
England  during  this  period,  was  not  at  all  owing  to  the  Berlin  Decree, 
but  to  the  loss  of  the  North  American  market,  which  the  Orders  in  Council 
ultimately  closed  against  British  productions.  Thus  Napoleon,  in  this 
measure,  on  which  he  staked  his  influence,  his  fame,  his  throne,  was,  afker 
all,  governed  by  the  same  regard  to  inferior  interests  which  prompted  the 
Dutch,  in  former  times,  to  sell  ammunition  and  provisions  at  exorbitant 
prices  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  besieged  by  their  armies — resolved,  in 
any  case,  to  make  a  gain  by  the  warfare,  and  if  they  could  not  subdue  the 
enemy,  at  least  to  exact  a  large  pecuniary  profit  from  his  necessities. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  to  Paris,  afler  the  termination  of  the  Polish 
campaign,  was  hailed  by  the  universal  rejoicing  of  the  inhabitants :  and, 
in  truth,  they  had  never  before  such  cause  for  exultation.  The  great 
oontest  seemed  to  be  over :  their  standards  had  been  advanced  in  triunjph 
to  the  Niemen,  the  strength  of  Prussia  was,  to  all  appearance,  irrevocably 
broken,  Austria  was  thoroughly  overawed,  and  Russia,  from  being  an 
inveterate  and  fearful  antagonist,  had  become  the  sworn  friend  of  the 
French  Empire.  Such  a  series  of  triumphs  as  Napoleon  had  achicTed, 
might  have  turned  the  heads  of  a  nation  less  passionately  devoted  than 
the  French  to  military  glory,  but  the  oratorical  welcomes  of  the  pablle 
bodies  in  Paris  transgressed  every  allowable  limit.  They  manifested,  not 
the  enthusiasm  of  freemen,  but  the  adulation  of  slaves.  '*  We  cannot 
adequately  praise  your  majesty,"  said  Lacepede,  president  of  the  Senate : 
''  your  glory  is  too  dazzling  ;  those  only  who  are  placed  at  the  distance  of 
posterity  can  appreciate  its  immense  elevation."  **  The  only  eloge  worthy 
of  the  Emperor,"  said  the  president  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  *'is  tbs 
simple  narrative  of  his  reign ;  the  most  unadorned  recital  of  what  he  has 
wished,  thought  and  executed ;  of  their  efifects,  past,  present  and  to  come/' 
'*  The  conception,"  said  Count  de  Tabre,  a  senator,  *<  which  the  mother 
of  Napoleon  received  in  her  bosom,  could  have  flowed  only  from  divine  in- 
spiration." 

Napoleon  took  this  favorable  opportunity  to  eradicate  the  last  remnant 
of  popular  freedom  from  the  Constitution,  by  suppressing  the  Tfibunate ; 
and  thenceforward,  the  discussion  on  laws  proposed  by  the  govemmenL 
was  intrusted  to  three  commissioners,  chosen  from  the  legislative  body 
by  the  Emperor.  As  this  blow  at  the  last  popular  point  in  the  Constitn- 
tion  was  received  with  shouts  of  approval  from  Calais  to  the  Pyreneesb 
Napolesn  next  issued  a  decree,  prohibiting  booksellers  from 
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•ay  work,  until  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  censors  of  the  press* 
and  subjecting  the  periodicals  and  daily  journals  to  the  same  restriction. 
This  censorship  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  the  allies  en* 
tared  France  in  1814,  they  found  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  Igno- 
rant  of  the  fact,  that  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  had  ever  been  fought.  The 
years  of  the  Empire  are  an  absolute  blank  in  French  literary  annals,  no 
&r  as  all  matters  relating  to  government,  political  thought,  or  moral  sen- 
timent are  concerned.  Whoever  attentively  considers  the  situation  of 
France  at  this  period,  will  perceive  the  unsoundness  of  the  common  no- 
tion,  that  the  press  is,  under  all  circumstances,  the  bulwark  of  liberty, 
and  that  despotism  is  impossible  where  it  is  in  operation.  They  will 
rather  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Madame  de  Sta^l,  that  the  efiect  of  this 
mighty  agent  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  power  which  gains  possession 
of  its  resources ;  that  only  in  a  peculiar  state  of  the  public  mind,  and 
when  a  certain  balance  exists  between  political  parties,  can  it  be  used 
beneficially  on  the  side  of  freedom  ;  and  that  at  other  periods,  or  under 
the  influence  of  more  corrupt  feelings,  it  may  become  the  instrument  of 
the  most  immovable  popular  or  imperial  despotism  that  ever  was  riveted 
upon  mankind. 

Individual  authors  of  that  period  were  persecuted  with  imparalleled 
severity.  Madame  de  Sta6l,  long  the  object  of  Napoleon's  hostility,  from 
the  vigor  of  her  understanding,  and  the  fearlessness  of  her  conduct,  was 
at  first  banished  forty  leagues  from  Paris ;  then  confined  to  her  ch&tean 
on  the  Lake  of  Greneva,  where  she  dwelt  many  years,  and  sought  in 
vain,  in  the  discharge  of  every  filial  duty  to  her  venerable  father,  to  con- 
sole  herself  for  the  loss  of  the  intellectual  society  of  Paris.  At  length, 
the  espionnage  to  which  she  was  subjected,  forced  her  to  flee  in  disguise 
to  Vienna ;  and,  hunted  thence  by  the  French  emissaries,  she  continued 
her  flight  through  Poland  into  Muscovy,  where  she  found  that  freedoai 
which  old  Europe  could  no  longer  aflTord.  Her  immortal  work  on  Ger- 
many was  seized  by  the  orders  of  the  police  and  burned,  and  France 
owes  the  preservation  of  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  her  literary  coro- 
net,  to  the  fortuitous  concealment  of  one  copy  from  the  myrmidons  of 
Savary.  The  world  has  no  cause  to  regret  the  severity  of  Napoleon  to 
this  illustrious  exile,  whatever  his  biographer  may  have ;  for  it  gave 
birth  to  the  Dix  Ann6es  d'Exil,  the  three  volumes  on  Grermany,  and  the 
profound  views  on  the  British  Constitution  with  which  she  has  enriched 
ner  work  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 

Napoleon's  next  attack  was  directed  against  the  judicial  establishment, 
by  reducing  the  term  of  service  of  the  judges ;  who,  thenceforward,  in- 
stead of  holding  oflice  for  life,  were  appointed  for  Ave  years,  and  even 
this  period  was  liable  to  be  summarily  abridged  at  the  Emperor's  pleas- 
ure. He  also  labored  with  great  earnestness  to  reconstruct  a  nobility 
for  the  Empire,  well  knowing  that  a  permanent  aristocracy  would  prove 
the  best  possible  safeguard  for  the  continuance  of  his  dynasty  :  this  pro- 
ject, however,  was  but  partially  successful,  as  the  legitimate  materials 
for  constructing  such  a  political  establishment  were  annihilated  by  the 
Reign  of  Terror. 

But,  though  the  government  of  Napoleon  was  thus  in  all  respects  de- 
spotic, it  possessed  the  groat  advantage  to  the  people  of  being  also  regu- 
lar, conservative  and  systematic.  The  taxes  were  heavy,  but  the  publio 
expenditure  was  inunense,  and  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  pay  their 
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BBf  anmenta  with  facility.  No  forced  loans  or  arbitrary  confiscations,  as 
in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  swept  off  at  a  blow  the  accumulations  of 
years ;  no  uncertainty  as  to  enjoying  the  fruits  of  industry,  paralyzed 
the  hand  of  the  laborer.  The  stoppage  of  all  external  commerce,  com- 
bined with  the  constantly  increasing  disbursements  of  the  govemmenty 
produced  an  unprecedented  degree  of  vigor  in  domestic  manufactures, 
and  internal  communication;  roads  and  canals  spread  out  in  every 
direction,  and  were  covered  with  wagons  or  boats  laden  with  the  richest 
merchandise,  while  the  agriculturalist  found  an  ample  market  for  his  pro- 
duce in  the  vast  consumption  of  the  armies.  Beet-root  was  extensively 
cultivated  as  a  substitute  for  sugar-cane ;  and  although  the  sugar  ob- 
tained from  that  vegetable  was  inferior  in  richness  to  the  West  India 
commodity,  it  was  superior  in  clearness  and  delicacy,  and,  as  a  native 
production,  was  justly  admired.  Lyons,  Rouen  and  the  Flemish  towns, 
again  resounded  with  the  activity  of  the  artiscm,  their  ruined  looms  were 
restored,  their  empty  warehouses  replenished,  and  the  internal  consump- 
tion  of  the  Empire,  deprived  of  foreign  competition,  rapidly  raised  from 
the  dust  that  which  the  Revolution  seemed  to  have  irrevocably  destroyed. 
Among  the  causes  that  led  to  the  national  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
France,  at  this  period,  should  also  be  mentioned  the  enormous  sums 
which  were  exacted  from  half  of  Europe,  in  the  shape  of  subsidies  and 
contributions,  and  expended,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
French  people,  in  truth,  all  the  great  public  works  thenceforward  un- 
dertaken by  the  Emperor,  and  which  have  added  so  much  to  the  lustre 
of  his  name,  were  constructed  by  the  funds  wrung  from  the  suffering 
inhabitants  of  his  conquered  territories. 

Amid  this  general  prosperity,  however,  individual  freedom  expired. 
A  Penal  Code  was  enacted,  which  enumerated  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  eighty  state  crimes,  including  such  minute  and  trivial  actions,  and 
requiring  for  conviction  evidence  so  slender,  that  every  man's  life  and 
liberty  were  at  the  Emperor's  disposal.  And  the  impossibility  of  flight 
from  this  persecution  aggravated  its  horrors.  In  former  days,  by  es- 
caping across  the  frontier,  a  person  suspected  or  accused  might  gain  an 
asylum  in  an  adjoining  state ;  but  now,  the  influence  of  the  Imperial 
authority  pursued  the  fugitive  to  the  remotest  comer  of  Europe,  and  he 
could  find  no  resting-place  on  the  Continent  till  he  had  passed  the  bound- 
aries of  civilization,  and  sojourned  among  the  semi- barbarous  tribes  on  the 
confines  of  Asia.  In  the  Ukraine,  or  in  the  provinces  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
he  might  be  safe ;  but,  excepting  the  unsubdued  territories  of  the  British 
Empire,  no  other  refuge  could  b^  found  from  the  vengeance  of  Napoleon. 

The  levying  of  the  conscription  was  another  frightful  feature  in  this 
age  of  despotism.  The  law  was  applied  to  every  male  individual  in  the 
realm,  of  the  prescribed  age,  those  alone  excepted  who  were  ill  of  invet 
erate  asthma,  spitting  of  blood,  or  incipient  consumption.  No  Frenchman 
liable,  or  who  had  once  been  liable  to  the  conscription,  could  hold  any 
public  ofiice,  enjoy  any  public  salary,  exercise  any  public  right,  receive 
any  legacy,  or  inherit  any  property,  unless  he  produced  a  certificate  that 
he  had  obeyed  the  law  and  was  legally  exempt,  or  was  in  actual  service, 
or  had  been  regularlydischarged,  or  had  not  been  required  to  perform , 
the  military  duties.  Those  who  failed  to  join  the  army  within  Uie  time 
prescribed  in  their  summons,  were  deprived  of  their  civil  rights,  and 
denounced  to  all  the  gendarmerie  in  the  Empire  as  deserters.     Elevea 
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dlpoib  were  established  for  the  panishment  of  the  refractory,  where  they 
wore  the  uniform  and  received  the  fare  of  convicts,  and  were  compelled 
to  labor  on  the  fortifications  or  public  works  without  pay.  And  wheij 
the  terrors  of  this  treatment  were  found  insufficient  to  brins  the  conscripts 
into  the  ranks,  it  was  ordered  that  the  delinquents  should  be  fined  fifteen 
hundred  francs  and  sentenced  to  three  years'  hard  labor  in  the  provinces, 
with  their  heads  shaved  and  their  beards  uncut.  If  they  afterward  de- 
serted from  the  army,  they  were  sentenced  to  ten  years'  hard  labor  in  a 
frontier  location,  to  be  fed  on  bread  and  water,  and  wear  a  ball  of  eight 
pounds'  weight  attached  to  the  leg  by  a  chain.  Such  were  the  punish- 
ments which  awaited  the  youth  of  France,  if  they  attempted  to  evade  a 
conscription  that  was  sending  them  to  the  grave  at  the  rate  of  two  hun- 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  a  year. 

The  political  changes  in  Central  Europe,  consequent  on  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  were  rapidly  developed.  On  his  route  to  Paris,  Napoleon  met  a 
deputation  of  the  principal  nobles  of  Prussian  Poland  at  Dresden,  where 
Talleyrand  produced  a  Constitution  for  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
declaring  the  ducal  crown  to  be  hereditary  in  the  Saxon  family.  The 
Grand-Duke  was  invested  with  the  sole  executive  power,  and  he  alone  had 
the  privilege  of  proposing  laws  to  the  Diet,  which  held  the  prerogative  of 
passing  or  rejecting  them.  The  Diet  was  composed  of  eighteen  senators 
appointed  by  him,  embracing  six  bishops  and  twelve  lay  nobles,  and  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies  containing  a  hundred  members,  sixty  of  whom  were 
elected  by  the  nobility  and  forty  by  the  boroughs.  The  powers  of  the 
Chamber  were  limited  to  mere  decisions  on  the  arguments  laid  before 
them  by  the  orators  of  the  Diet,  and  this  mockery  of  a  Parliament  was 
to  assemble  only  for  fifleen  days  in  every  two  years.  The  ardent  ple- 
beian noblesse,  whose  democratic  passions  had  so  long  brought  desolation 
on  their  country,  found  little  in  this  charter  to  gratify  their  political 
views ;  but  a  substantial  improvement  was  made  in  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry,  by  a  clause  declaring  all  the  serfs  to  be  free. 

The  Constitution  of  Westphalia  was,  in  like  manner,  founded  on  the 
model  of  that  of  France.  It  provided  for  a  King,  Council  of  State,  Senate, 
silent  aristocratic  Legislature  and  public  orators,  all  cast  in  the  Parisian 
mould.  The  throne  was  declared  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte ;  one  half  of  the  allodial  territories  of  the  former  sovereigns, 
of  which  the  new  kingdom  was  composed,  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Napoleon  as  a  fund  from  which  to  form  estates  for  his  military  followers ; 

Provision  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the  contributions  levied  by  France 
efore  any  part  of  the  revenue  could  reach  the  new  king;  the  kingdom 
was  joined  to  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  standing  army  re- 

Suired  to  be  kept  on  foot  for  the  service  of  France,  when  needed,  was 
xed  at  twenty-five  thousand  men.  In  default  of  the  king's  heirs-male, 
the  throne  was  to  succeed  to  Napoleon  and  his  heirs  by  birth  or  adoption. 
The  same  plan  of  government  was  adopted  in  Oldenberg,  Mecklen- 
borg,  Dantzic,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubec  and  all  the  Hanse  Towns; 
in  every  instance,  the  harbors  were  closed,  commerce  was  annihilated, 
and  the  military  exactions  of  France  reduced  the  whole  to  indigence  and 
almost  to  bankruptcy. 

While  the  diplomatists  of  Europe  were  speculating  on  the  extinction  of 
Prussia  as  an  independent  power,  and  the  only  question  appeared  to  be, 
what  fortunate  neighbor  would  acquire  her  territoriesi  a  new  and  im* 
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proved  system  was  adopted  in  the  several  branches  of  her  govemmenty 
and  the  foundation  laia  in  present  suffering  for  future  triumph.  The 
members  of  the  cabinet  whose  temporizing  and  unworthy  policy  had  lO 
largely  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom,  were  removed  from 
office ;  and  the  commanders  who  had  so  disgracefully  surrendered  the 
national  fortresses  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  were  in  a  body  dismissed  from 
the  army.  The  king  desired  to  call  the  intrepid  and  sagacious  Harden* 
berg  to  his  councils ;  but  the  influence  of  Napoleon,  which  had  long  be- 
fore caused  his  removal  from  the  administration,  now  prevented  his 
return,  and  Baron  Stein  was  appointed  to  the  chief  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  talents  and  zeal  of  this  eminent  man  soon  produced  extensive 
and  salutary  changes  in  every  department,  and  the  condition  of  the  whole 
people  was  greatly  improved  by  his  wise  regulations.  Indeed,  the  ben- 
efits of  his  policy  were  so  conspicuous  and  universal,  that  he,  too,  fell 
imder  the  proscription  of  Napoleon ;  and  the  king  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  send  him  into  honorable  exile  in  Russia.  Nevertheless,  from 
his  retreat  in  Courland  he  really,  though  privately,  continued  to  direct 
the  Prussian  councils ;  and  by  the  appointment  of  Schamhorst,  as  min- 
ister at  War,  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  organization  and  increase 
of  the  army,  which  proved  of  immense  importance  in  the  subsequent 
struggle  for  European  freedom. 

This  officer,  who  served  under  Lestocq  in  the  late  campaign,  and  aided 
materially  in  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Eylau,  boldly  applied  to  the 
military  department  the  admirable  principles  by  which  Stein  had  secured 
the  affections  of  the  burgher  classes.  He  threw  open  to  the  citizens  gen- 
erally the  higher  grades  of  the  army,  from  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
excluded,  abolished  corporal  punishments,  so  degrading  to  the  spirit  of 
the  soldier,  and  silently  augmented  the  strength  of  the  army  by  evading 
a  clause  in  the  treaty  with  Napoleon,  which  provided,  that  Prussia  should 
not  keep  on  foot  more  than  forty-two  thousand  men ;  a  compliance  with 
which  stipulation  would  at  once  have  reduced  her  to  the  rank  of  a  fourih- 
rate  power,  and  disabled  her  from  assuming  an  attitude  of  resistance  to 
the  encroachments  of  France.  To  elude  the  operation  of  this  clause^ 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  any  direct  or  obvious  infringement  of  the 
treaty,  he  was  careful  to  have  no  more  than  the  prescribed  number  at 
any  one  time  in  arms ;  but  the  moment  the  young  soldiers  were  suffi- 
ciently drilled,  they  were  sent  home,  and  their  places  supplied  by  others; 
who,  again,  afler  the  requisite  instruction,  successively  gave  way  to  ad- 
ditional recruits.  In  this  manner,  the  number  of  efficient  troops  gradu- 
ally rose  to  two  hundred  thousand  men. 

Meantime,  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia,  oppressed  by  foreign  tyranny, 
surrounded  by  rapacious  enemies  or  impotent  friends,  and  deprived  of 
their  commerce,  and  of  a  market  for  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  had  no 
resource  but  in  secret  voluntary  associations.  The  universality  of  su£br- 
ing  produced  a  corresponding  unanimity  of  opinion,  the  divisions  oxistiitt 
before  the  war  disappeared  under  its  calamities,  and  the  jealousies  of  nuuE 
or  class  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  common  distress :  hence  arose  the 
Tugendbund,  a  secret  society,  that  embraced  nearly  the  whole  male 
population  of  the  north  of  Germany.  A  central  body  of  directors  at  Ber- 
lin guided  its  movements— provincial  committees  carried  its  orders  into 
efiect,  and  an  unseen  authority  was  obeyed  from  one  end  of  the  subftt- 
gated  provinces  to  the  other. 
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Austria  had  been  bowed  to  the  earth  by  the  disasters  of  Austerlltz,  but 
she  still  possessed  the  physical  and  material  resources  of  power ;  and  waa 
now  silently,  and  without  interruption,  repairing  her  losses,  and  taking 
measures  to  resume  her  place  in  the  rank  of  independent  nations.  Du- 
ring the  interval  of  hostilities,  the  Aulic  Council  were  indefatigable  in 
their  efforts  to  restore  the  equipment  and  revive  the  spirit  of  the  army. 
The  artillery  taken  from  the  arsenal  of  Vienna,  had  been  for  the  most 
part  regained  by  purchase  from  the  French  government ;  great  exerdoos 
were  made  to  supply  the  cavalry  regiments  with  horses  ;  and  the  infantiy 
was  powerfully  recruited  by  the  return  of  prisoners  from  France,  as  well 
as  by  new  enrolments  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Hitherto,  the  King  of  Sweden  had  bid  defiance  to  Napoleon's  threats : 
the  passage  around  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  was  so  nearly  impracticable  to  an 
Vivading  army,  that  he  was  comparatively  secure  from  attaek  ;  and,  widi 
the  assistance  of  England,  he  did  not  despair  of  making  head  against  his 
enemies,  even  should  Russia  be  added  to  their  formidable  league.  But 
after  the  pacification  of  Tilsit,  he  learned  that  his  transmarine  dominions 
were  held  by  a  precarious  tenure.  On  the  13th  of  July,  Marshal  Bnine 
laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Stralsund,  and  although  the  garrison  made  a 
determined  resistance,  they  were  forced  to  surrender  on  the  2(Hh  of 
August,  with  four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
military  stores. 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken  by  the  two  Emperors,  m  their 
negotiations  at  Tilsit,  to  envelope  their  designs  in  profound  secrecy,  the 
British  government  possessed  a  golden  key,  which  laid  open  their  most 
confidential  proceedings.  The  cabinet  of  London  was  aware  of  the  in> 
tention  of  the  Imperial  despots  to  seize  the  fleets  of  Denmark  and  Portugal, 
almost  as  soon  as  the  purpose  was  conceived ;  and  the  force  at  Napo- 
leon's disposal  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  resolution  would  be  imme- 
diately carried  into  effect.  Indeed,  the  ink  of  the  treaty  was  hardly  dry, 
when  the  French  troops,  under  Bernadotte  and  Davoust,  began  to  defile 
in  such  numbers  toward  Holstein,  as  to  threaten  Denmark  with  a  speedy 
loss  of  her  continental  possessions  if  she  resisted  the  Emperor's  demands : 
besides,  it  was  manifest  from  the  course  of  her  policy,  that  she  would 
prefer  the  Continental  alliance,  not  only  to  a  treaty  with  England,  but  also 
to  a  doubtful  neutrality. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  British  government  had  a  serious  daty 
to  perform.  They  were  menaced  with  an  attack  from  the  combined 
navies  of  Europe,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  sail  of  the  line; 
of  which  immense  force,  the  fleet  in  the  Baltic  was  evidently  destined  to 
form  the  right  wing.  They  therefore  resolved  to  deprive  the  allied  powers 
of  this  important  accession  to  their  strength,  and  apply  it  to  their  own  use. 
A  large  naval  and  military  force  was  accordingly  assembled  to  carry  out 
this  intention  ;  the  latter,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  land-troops,  and 
the  former,  of  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line  and  a  large  number  of  in> 
ferior  vessels :  all  of  which  arrived  safely  off  the  harbor  of  Copen* 
hagen,  early  in  August.  An  envoy  was  immediately  sent  on  shore,  to 
demand  that  the  Danish  fleet  should  be  surrendered  to  the  British  govern- 
ment in  pledge,  and  under  an  agreement  for  full  restitution,  till  a  general 
peace  should  be  concluded.  This  demand  was  resisted  by  the  prince 
royal,  and  both  parties  prepared  to  decide  the  question  by  the  sword.  The 
land  troops  commenced  their  disembarkation  on  the  19th  of  August,  and 
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in  three  days,  Copenhagen  was  completely  invested.  On  the  1st  of 
September,  everything  l^ing  in  readiness  for  the  bombardment,  the  town 
was  summoned,  and  an  accommodation  ofTered,  on  condition  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  Danish  fleet.  As  the  prince  still  rejected  the  proposal,  the 
bombardment  commenced,  and  continued,  with  brief  interruptions,  for 
three  days  and  nights,  during  which  time  an  eighth  part  of  the  city  wae 
laid  in  ashes.  General  Peymann,  finding  that  the  whole  town  must 
inevitably  be  destroyed  if  he  persisted  in  the  defence,  at  length  consented 
to  capitulate ;  and  unconditionally  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
the  whole  fleet,  together  with  the  artillery  and  naval  stores  of  the  capital. 
In  the  beginning  of  October,  the  British  squadron  returned  to  England, 
with  its  prize  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  six  brigs,  and 
twenty-five  gun-boats,  all  in  excellent  condition. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  negotiations  for  peace  with  England,  contem- 
plated by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  were  set  on  foot,  and  the  cabinet  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg tendered  their  good  oflices  to  the  English  government  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  Mr.  Canning  replied,  that  Great  Britain 
was  perfectly  willing  to  treat  on  equitable  terms,  and  requested  a  frank 
declaration  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  with  France,  as  the  best 
pledge  of  the  friendly  and  pacific  intentions  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
This  demand  was  evaded,  and  while  the  negotiations  were  in  progress, 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet.  Even  then,  the 
Russian  Emperor  was  disposed  to  treat ;  but  a  peremptory  note  from  Na- 
poleon, insisting  on  the  immediate  and  full  execution  of  the  treaty,  com- 
pelled him  to  dismiss  the  English  minister  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  pro- 
claim anew  the  principles  of  the  Confederacy.  This  measure  was 
followed  on  the  part  of  Russia,  by  a  declaration  of  war  against  Sweden, 
and  the  occupation,  by  the  Muscovite  troops,  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Swedish  territory  :  while  Denmark  resented  the  capture  of  her  ships 
by  entering  into  a  close  alliance  with  France.  About  the  same  time,  Tur- 
key, finding  herself  betrayed  and  abandoned  by  France,  notwithstanding 
the  stipulations  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  broke  ofl*  her  friendly  connexions 
with  the  French  Emperor,  and  prepared  to  renew  the  war  with  Russia. 

In  the  month  of  November,  Napoleon  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  where 
important  political  changes  were  in  pn^ress.  Destined,  like  all  the  sub- 
ordinate thrones  which  surrounded  the  French  Empire,  to  share  in  the 
rapid  mutations  which  that  government  underwent,  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
was  required  to  alter  its  Constitution.  Napoleon  ordered  the  Legislative 
body  to  be  superseded  by  a  Senate  appointed  and  paid  by  the  government. 
Yet,  in  despite  of  this  arbitrary  act,  he  was  received  with  unbounded 
adulation  in  the  Italian  towns.  Their  deputies,  who  waited  on  him  at 
Milan,  vied  with  each  other  in  extravagant  flattery:  he  was  the  Re- 
deemer of  France,  but  the  Creator  of  Italy — they  had  supplicated  Heaven 
for  his  victories  and  his  safety — they  oflTered  him  the  tribute  of  their 
fidelity  and  love  forever.  Napoleon  received  their  advances  graciously, 
reciprocated  them  by  projecting  costly  public  works,  and  answered  them 
by  heavy  pecuniary  exactions,  and  admonitions  to  the  inhabitants  to  train 
up  their  youth  to  the  profession  of  arms. 

These  proceedings  were  followed  by  further  encroachments  on  the 
dominions  of  Western  Europe.  The  town  and  territory  of  Flushing,  and 
the  towns  of  Kehl,  Cassel,  and  Wessel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhinei 
were  ceded  to  France.    The  Emperor  also  took  possession  of  Tuscany 
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and  Rome,  and  disbanded  the  papal  troops  in  the  latter  city.  He  dMn 
ani^xed  Ancona,  Urbeno,  Macerata  and  Camerino,  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  importance  of  these  acquisitions,  however,  consisted  mainly 
in  the  principles  on  which  they  were  made  ;  for  France  now,  without  dis- 
guise, assumed  the  right  of  annexing  neutral  and  independent  states  to 
ner  dominions  by  no  other  authority  than  the  decree  of  her  own  Legis- 
lature. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

PRELIMINARY  MOVEMENTS   OF   THE  PENmSTTLAR  WAR. 

When  Napoleon  returned  from  Italy  to  Paris,  he  fixed  his  attenticm 
on  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  considered  the  means  of  brining  the  re- 
sources  of  both  its  monarchies  under  the  immediate  control  of  France. 

The  indignation  of  the  Spanish  government  had  already  been  roused 
to  the  highest  pitch,  at  hearing  of  Napoleon's  offer  to  partition  their 
dominions ;  and  they  saw,  at  the  same  time,  that  fidelity  in  alliance  and 
long-continued  national  service,  afibrded  them  no  guaranty  for  the  ccm- 
tinued  support  of  the  French  monarch  :  but  that,  when  it  suited  his  pur- 
pose,  he  did  not  scruple  to  purchase  a  temporary  respite  from  the  hostility 
of  an  enemy  by  the  permanent  spoliation  of  a  friend.  While  this  and 
various  minor  causes  of  offence  were  fast  changing  the  course  of  Spanish 
policy,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Madrid,  entered  into  a  private  treaty 
with  Spain  on  the  28th  of  August,  1806,  in  which  compact  the  court  of 
Lisbon  was  also  included,  wherein  it  was  agreed,  that  as  soon  as  the 
French  armies  were  far  advanced  on  their  road  to  Prussia,  Spain  should 
commence  hostilities  on  the  Pyrenees,  and  invite  England  to  cooperate 
in  the  defence  of  the  Peninsula. 

This  secret  negotiation  was  made  known  to  Napoleon,  by  the  activity 
of  his  ambassador  at  Madrid ;  but  he  dissembled  his  resentment,  and  re- 
solved to  strike  a  decisive  blow  in  the  north  of  Germany,  before  he  car- 
ried out  his  ulterior  designs  on  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  imprudent 
zeal  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  gave  publicity  to  the  treaty  before  the  proper 
season  arrived ;  for,  in  a  proclamation  issued  at  Madrid  on  the  5th  of 
October,  1806,  he  invited  "  all  Spaniards  to  unite  themselves  under  the 
national  standards ;  the  rich  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  charges  of  a  war 
which  will  soon  be  called  for  by  the  common  good ;  the  magistrates  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  rouse  the  public  enthusiasm,  in  order  to  enable 
the  nation  to  enter  with  glory  into  tne  lists  which  were  preparing."  This 
proclamation  reached  Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Jena,  the  evening  after 
the  battle.  He,  however,  contented  himself  for  the  moment,  with  in- 
structing  his  ambassador  to  demand  an  explanation  of  this  extraordinary 
manifesto,  and  afterward  professed  to  be  satisfied  by  the  assurance  that 
the  measure  was  intended  to  counteract  an  anticipated  descent  of  the 
Moors.  The  court  of  Lisbon,  justly  alarmed  at  this  premature  disclosure 
of  their  secret  designs,  speedily  disavowed  all  participation  in  the  pro- 
ject ;  and,  to  propitiate  the  Emoeror,  required  the  Earl  St.  Vincent  to 
withdraw  the  British  squadron  from  the  Tagus. 
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These  events,  thus  far  trivial  in  themselves,  made  a  great  impresdon 
on  Napoleon.  He  olearly  saw  the  risk  to  which  he  would  be  exposed, 
if,  while  actively  engaged  in  a  Grerman  or  Russian  war,  he  were  to  be 
suddenly  assailed  by  the  forces  of  the  Peninsula  in  his  rear,  where  the 
French  frontier  was  in  a  great  measure  defenceless,  and  whence  the 
armies  of  England  might  find  an  easy  entrance  into  the  heart  of  his 
dominions.  He  felt,  with  Louis  XIV.,  that  it  was  necessary  there  should 
be  no  longer  any  Pyrenees ;  and  as  the  Revolution  had  changed  the 
reigning  family  on  the  throne  of  France,  he  deemed  it  indispensable  that 
a  similar  change  should  be  effected  in  the  Peninsular  monarchies.  He 
anticipated  little  opposition  from  the  people  either  of  Spain  or  Portugal ; 
considering  them,  like  the  Italians,  indifferent  to  political  change,  pro- 
vided no  diminution  was  made  in  their  private  enjoyments. 

The  peace  of  Tilsit  gave  Napoleon  an  opportunity  to  carry  ont  these 
intentions ;  and  his  first  measures  were  to  summon  the  court  of  Lisboo 
to  shut  their  ports  against  England,  confiscate  all  English  property  within 
their  dominions,  and  declare  war  against  Great  Britain.  This  was  done 
on  the  12th  of  August.  At  the  same  time,  Junot  repaired  to  Bayonne 
with  an  army  of  twenty-eight  thousand  men ;  and  Napoleon,  under  pre- 
tence  of  anticipating  a  refusal  from  the  court  of  Lisbon,  seized  the  Portu- 
guese ships  in  the  French  harbors.  The  government  of  Portugal  was, 
however,  wholly  unable  to  resist  Napoleon's  demand ;  they  therefore 
closed  their  ports  and  declared  war  against  England :  but  they  refused 
to  confiscate  at  once  the  property  of  the  English  merchants,  and  warned 
them  to  send  off  their  effects  and  embark  for  their  own  country  as  speed- 
ily as  possible.  This  modified  compliance  with  his  requisitions  was  far 
from  satisfying  Napoleon,  and  he  ordered  Junot  to  commence  his  march 
into  the  Portuguese  territory.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  October,  that 
marshal  crossed  the  Bidassoa  with  his  leading  divisions ;  when  the  court 
of  Lisbon  declared  that  if  the  French  troops  entered  Portugal,  they  would 
retire  with  their  fleet  to  the  Brazils.  The  threats  and  concessions  of  the 
court  were,  however,  unavailing ;  for  Napoleon  had  already  resolved  on 
the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Braganza,  as  well  as  the  dethronement 
of  the  Spanish  House  of  Bourbon ;  and  events  soon  followed,  which 
lighted  up  the  flames  of  the  Peninsular  War. 

In  conformity  to  his  orders,  Junot  pressed  on  toward  Lisbon,  and  in 
such  haste,  that  the  mere  rapidity  of  his  movements  almost  disorganised 
his  army ;  and  his  career  through  that  devoted  country  was  marked  by 
pillage  and  rapine  at  every  step.  The  elements  of  resistance  were  not 
wanting  in  the  Portuguese  capital.  It  contained  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  numerous  well-constructed  forts,  and  a  garrison  of  fourteen 
thousand  men.  An  English  squadron  lay  in  the  Tagus — for  the  British 
government,  appreciating  the  circumstances  under  which  Portugal  had 
been  forced  to  declare  war  against  them,  still  continued  their  friendly 
offices,  notwithstanding  such  declaration — and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  had 
command  of  the  British  ships,  held  himself  in  readiness  to  unite  with  the 
garrison  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  But  a  little  reflection  showed 
3ie  impolicy  of  contending  with  the  French  troops  ;  for,  although  a  tem- 
porary success  over  Junot's  disordered  corps  was  of  easy  attainment,  his 
aefeat  would  have  led  to  the  invasion  of  an  overwhelming  force  which 
could  not  be  resisted ;  and  which,  by  its  march  and  conquest,  would  spread 
desolation  and  ruin  through  the  country,  to  a  much  greater  extent  Ihsii 
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Jonot's  unopposed  columns.  The  alternadye  of  submisnon  was  time- 
fore  adopted ;  and  the  royal  family,  with  their  archives,  treasure,  plata 
and  most  valuable  effects,  embarked  on  board  their  fleet,  consisdng  of 
eight  sail  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  five  sloops  and  a  number  of  mercbant 
vessels.  Seldom  has  there  been  seen  a  more  melancholy  proceaaiaii 
than  that  which  preceded  their  embarkation,  or  one  more  calculated  Id 
impress  the  mind  with  the  magnitude  of  the  calamities  brought  on  ihB 
nations  of  Europe  by  Napoleon's  unbounded  ambition.  The  insane 
queen  was  in  the  first  carriage ;  she  had  lived  in  seclusion  for  sizteea 
years,  but  a  ray  of  light  entered  her  mind  at  this  extremity,  and  she  qd. 
derstood  and  approved  the  noble  act  of  self-devotion :  the  widowed  prin- 
cess and  the  Infanta  Maria,  with  the  princess  of  Brazil,  followed;  and 
af^er  them  came  the  prince  regent,  pale,  and  weeping  to  leave  thus,  and 
apparently  for  ever,  the  land  of  his  fathers.  In  the  depth  of  the  royal 
distress,  the  multitude  foi^t  their  own  dangers ;  and,  thronging  around 
the  illustrious  fugitives,  wept  as  at  the  severance  of  the  dearest  family 
ties.  It  was  some  consolation  to  the  crowd,  as  they  watched  the  receding 
sails  of  the  exiled  fleet,  to  see  the  ships  greeted  with  a  royal  salute  while 
passing  the  British  squadron ;  a  courtesy  emblematic  of  the  protection 
Great  Britain  afterward  extended  to  her  ancient  ally  in  her  darkest  hour 
of  peril. 

The  fleet  had  hardly  cleared  the  bar  and  disappeared  from  the  shores 
of  Europe,  when  Junot's  advanced  guard,  reduced  to  sixteen  hundred 
men  in  the  greatest  destitution,  reached  the  barriers  of  Lisbon.  No 
resistance  was  offered  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  French  soldiers  were 
literally  dying  from  hunger  and  fatigue,  the  humane  inhabitants  received 
them  with  kindness,  and  by  timely  aid  saved  the  lives  of  those,  through 
whose  instrumentality  they  were  to  be  subjected  to  a  foreign  tyrant. 
Junot  immediately  took  military  possession  of  the  country ;  and  as  the 
detachments  of  his  corps  severally  arrived,  they  were  quartered  in  the 
capital  and  the  fortresses  in  its  vicinity,  over  all  of  which  the  tricolor 
flag  now  floated. 

As  the  French  general,  for  a  time,  pursued  the  policy  and  enforced  the 
laws  of  the  supplanted  government,  the  inhabitants  began  to  hope  that 
they  would  escape  the  ordinary  calamities  of  a  conquered  nation ;  but 
they  were  soon  undeceived.  In  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
French  troops,  whose  numbers  daily  increased,  and  the  burden  of  whose 
support  fell  on  the  country  as  a  matter  of  course,  forced  loans  were  ex- 
acted to  a  ruinous  amount ;  English  property  of  every  description  was 
confiscated,  together  with  the  property  of  the  royal  family,  and  that  of  all 
who  accompanied  their  flight ;  the  ports  were  closed  against  British 
ships,  and  the  trade  of  the  capital  sunk  at  once  into  insignificance. 
Shortly  afterward,  Junot  dissolved  the  existing  government,  and  took 
personal  charge  of  the  administration  in  the  name  of  Napoleon.  A  S3rs- 
tem  of  private  spoliation  and  robbery  thenceforward  ensued,  in  which  all 
the  invaders  participated,  from  the  general-in-chief  down  to  the  meanest 
soldier.  These  exactions  and  oppressions  soon  roused  to  the  utmost  the 
indignation  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  as  yet,  they  were  too  firmly  held  in 
the  conqueror's  grasp  to  be  able  to  act  against  his  authority. 

The  royal  family  of  Spain,  at  this  period,  was  divided  and  distracted 
by  political  intrigue.  The  king,  Charles  IV.,  though  not  destitute  of 
ability,  was  so  indolent  and  so  desirous  of  enjoying,  on  a  throne^  the  trai^ 
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quillity  of  private  life,  that,  on  ordinary  occasions,  he  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  direction  of  the  queen  and  Grodoy,  known  also  as  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  The  queen  was  a  woman  of  spirit  and  capacity,  but  sensual, 
intriguing,  and  almost  entirely  governed  by  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  a  min- 
ister whom  her  criminal  favor  had  raised  fVom  the  humblest  station  to  the 
ohief  directorship  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  The  Prince  of  Asturiaa, 
afterward  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  now  heir-apparent  to  the  Spanish  throne, 
was  under  the  guidance  of  a  swarm  of  flatterers,  among  whom  the  Canon 
Escoiquiz,  an  ecclesiastic  of  remarkable  talents,  was  the  most  influential ; 
■0  that,  in  effect,  two  parties  existed  at  the  Spanish  court ;  one,  under  the 
oontrol  of  Grodoy,  and  the  other,  of  Escoiquiz.  These  divisions  were 
propitious  to  Napoleon's  designs,  and  he  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
them  by  a  secret  correspondence  with  Grcdoy,  and  by  sending  Beauhar- 
Dois,  as  ambassador  to  Madrid,  to  open  private  conferences  with  the 
prince's  party.  He  at  the  same  time  entered  into  a  treaty  at  Paris,  with  an 
ambassador  of  Charles  IV.,  by  which  the  partition  of  Portugal  between 
Prance,  Spain  and  some  inferior  powers,  was  stipulated;  permission 
granted  for  the  assembling  of  forty  thousand  French  troops  at  Bayonne, 
who  were  to  be  marched  across  the  Spanish  territory  to  Portugal,  in  case 
of  need ;  and  the  integrity  of  his  dominions  guarantied  to  the  Spanish 
Icmg. 

This  treaty,  known  as  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  was  signed  by  Na- 
poleon on  the  29th  of  October.  On  the  22nd  of  November,  the  army  of 
nrty  thousand  men  at  Bayonne  was  increased  to  sixty  thousand ;  and 
these  troops,  without  any  authority  from  the  Spanish  government,  or  any 
regard  to  the  fact  that  their  services  were  not  required  in  Portugal,  were 
marched  across  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  took  the  road,  not  to  Lisbon,  but 
to  Madrid.  This  step  was  followed  by  a  message  from  the  Emperor  to 
the  Senate,  requiring  a  levy  of  eighty  thousand  conscripts  from  the  class 
of  1809 ;  a  demand  for  which  there  was  no  apparent  reason,  now  that 
the  continental  wars  were  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  Soon  after, 
the  French  troops,  by  a  succession  of  fraud  and  stratagem  equally  inge- 
nious and  dishonorable,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  four  frontier 
fortresses  of  Spain ;  namely,  Pampeluna,  Barcelona,  San  Fernando  de 
Figueras,  and  St.  Sebastians.  These  conquests  gave  them  the  command 
of  the  only  passes  practicable  for  an  army  from  France  into  the  Penin- 
sula ;  and  they  were  made  not  only  during  a  period  of  profound  peace, 
Init  within  a  few  months  of  the  time  when  a  solemn  treaty  had  been  oon- 
cluded  between  the  two  countries,  by  which  France  guarantied  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Spanish  territory.  Napoleon  followed  up  his  success  with  his 
•ocustomed  vigor,  by  ordering  fresh  troops  to  the  newly-acquired  for- 
tresses, accumulating  magazines  within  their  walls,  and  bestowing  minute 
attention  to  the  perfecting  of  their  defences.  The  whole  country,  from 
the  Bidassoa  to  the  Duoro,  was  covered  with  armed  men,  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  the  towns  were  supplanted  by  Frenchmen,  and  before  a 
■ingle  shot  had  been  fired  or  an  angry  note  interchanged  between  the 
oabinets  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  the  whole  of  Spain  north  of  the  Ebro  was 
wrested  from  the  crown  of  Castile. 

Napoleon  soon  made  a  formal  demand  for  the  annexation  of  the  terri- 
tory thus  acquired  to  the  French  Empire,  offering  in  return  to  cede  to 
Spain  his  portion  of  Portugal ;  but  this  condition  was  illusory  on  its  faoe, 
m,  in  defiacoe  of  the  treaty  of  Fcmtainebleau,  he  had  already  taken  pos- 
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MflsicHi,  in  his  own  name,  of  the  whole  Portugueae  dominion.  Indeed, 
Napoleon's  purpose  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  entire  Peninsula  hecame 
BOW  80  manifest,  that  the  king  resolved  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal :  he  made  immediate  though  secret  arrange- 
ments to  proceed  to  Seville,  and  embark  thence  for  America.  At  the 
same  time  Napoleon,  maintaining  to  the  last  his  detestable  system  of  hy- 
pocrisy, sent  the  king  a  present  of  twelve  beautiful  horses,  with  a  letter 
announcing  his  ^^  intended  visit  to  his  friend  and  ally,  the  King  of  Spain, 
in  order  to  cement  their  friendship  by  personal  intercourse,  and  arrange 
the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  without  the  restraint  of  diplomatic  forms.'* 
But  the  court  of  Madrid  had  at  last  learned  to  estimate  truly  their  rela- 
tions with  France,  and  the  friendship  of  Napoleon :  they  therefore  hast- 
ened their  preparations  for  departure.  It  was  not  long  before  rumors  of 
the  intended  flight  began  to  circulate ;  and  on  the  morning  of  March 
17th,  tumultuous  crowds  assembled  at  Aranjuez  to  prevent  the  journey. 
When  the  royal  carriages  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  palace,  Uiey  to^ 
possession  of  them  and  cut  the  traces ;  they  then  proceeded  to  the  hotel 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  whom  they  denounced  as  the  author  of  their 
calamities,  and  ransacked  every  apartment  in  search  of  him.  To  ap- 
pease their  wrath,  the  king  issued  a  proclamation  depriving  Grodoy  of  ma 
offices,  and  banishing  him  from  the  court.  This  measure,  however,  did 
not  satisfy  them :  they  seized  Don  Diego  Godoy,  a  relative  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  and  conducted  him  with  much  personal  indignity  to  his  barracks. 
At  the  same  time,  the  royal  guards,  when  sounded  as  to  their  willingness 
to  resist  the  insurgents,  should  they  attack  the  palace,  answered,  that  "the 
Prince  of  Asturias  could  alone  insure  the  public  safety."  That  prince 
soon  afterward  appeared  and  dispersed  the  multitude  with  such  ease,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  doubt  he  had  some  agency  in  exciting  the  revolt. 
The  night  passed  off  tranquilly ;  but  on  the  following  day,  a  fresh  tumult 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  and  seizure  of  Grodoy  by  the  people. 
The  guards  interfered  to  save  him  from  immediate  execution,  and  bore 
him  to  the  nearest  prison ;  when  the  mob,  prevented  from  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  the  chief  object  of  their  hatred,  separated  into  parties,  tra- 
versed the  streets  in  various  directions,  and  sacked  and  pulled  down  the 
houses  of  Grodoy's  principal  friends  and  dependents. 

At  length  Ferdinand,  to  whom  all  eyes  were  now  turned  as  the  only 
person  capable  of  arresting  the  public  disorders,  at  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  the  king  and  queen,  repaired  to  the  prison  at  the  head  of  his  guards, 
and  prevailed  on  the  mob  to  retire.  "  Are  you  yet  king  ?"  inquired  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  when  Ferdinand  presented  himself.  "  Not  yet,"  an- 
swered Ferdinand,  "  but  soon  shall  be."  In  effect,  Charles  IV.,  deserted 
by  his  court,  overwhelmed  by  the  opprobrium  heaped  on  his  minister, 
unable  to  trust  his  own  guards,  and  in  hourly  apprehension  that  not  only 
Godoy,  but  also  his  queen  and  himself  might  be  murdered,  deemed  a 
resignation  of  the  crown  the  only  means  of  securing  personal  safety  to 
any  of  the  three :  in  the  evening,  therefore,  of  March  19th,  he  jssued  a 
proclamation,  relinquishing  the  throne  in  favor  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias. 

The  prince  was  at  once  proclaimed  king,  under  the  title  of  Ferdihand 
VII. ;  an  event  which,  joined  to  the  fall  of  Godoy,  caused  a  universal 
rejoicing.  The  surrender  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  the  occupation  of  the 
noithem  provinces  by  a  hundred  thousand  French  troops,  the  approach 
pf  Napoleon's  Imperial  Guard— ^hese  were  forgotten  by  the  people  in 
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their  triamph  over  the  traitors  who  had  betrayed  the  nation.  The  houiai 
in  Madrid  were  decorated  during  the  day  with  flowers  and  green  bou|^ 
and  at  night  a  spontaneous  illumination  burst  forth  in  every  part  of  the 
capital. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  exulting  at  the  accession  of  a  new  monaitdi 
to  the  throne,  Murat,  at  the  head  of  the  French  troops,  rapidly  approached 
Madrid.  On  the  15th  of  March,  he  set  out  from  Burgos,  with  the  corps  of 
Moncey,  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  the  artillery,  taking  the  road  to  Somo- 
Sierra.  On  the  same  day,  Dupont,  with  two  divisions  of  his  corps  and  the 
cavalry,  marched  for  the  Guadarama  pass,  while  his  third  division  remained 
at  Valladolid  to  observe  the  Spanish  troops  in  Gralicia.  As  soon  as  these 
forces  evacuated  Burgos,  their  place  was  supplied  by  the  army  of  reserve 
under  Bessieres.  The  whole  body  moved  on  by  brigades,  taking  with 
them  provisions  for  fifleen  days  and  fifty  rounds  of  ball-cartridge  for  each 
man :  they  bivouacked  at  night  with  patrols  set,  and  all  the  other  precau- 
tions usual  in  an  enemy's  territory.  They  proclaimed,  that  they  were 
bound  for  the  camp  at  St.  Roque  to  act  against  the  English ;  but  they 
belied  their  pacific  declarations  by  arresting  the  mails  and  all  Spaniw 
soldiers  whom  they  met  on  the  road,  in  order  to  prevent  any  intelligence 
of  their  approach  from  preceding  them.  On  the  23rd  of  March,  Murat 
reached  Madrid  with  the  cavalry  and  Imperial  Guard,  and  established 
his  quarters  at  Grodoy's  hotel.  This  formidable  apparition  excited  much 
less  notice  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done,  in  consequence  of  every 
one's  being  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  new  king, 
appointed  for  the  following  day.  Ferdinand  came,  in  accordance  wiu 
this  arrangement,  accompanied  by  two  hundred  thousand  citis^ens  of  all 
ranks,  in  carriages,  on  horseback  and  on  foot ;  and  Murat,  who  saw  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  monarch  was  received,  wrote  the  particulars 
to  Napoleon,  and  commented  on  the  probable  eflect  of  placing  so  popular 
a  prince  permanently  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Spain. 

Ferdinand,  aware  of  the  importance  of  being  recognized  by  the  French 
Emperor,  was  now  assiduous  in  attempts  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding 
with  Murat ;  but  that  officer,  well  knowing  Napoleon's  designs  on  the 
Spanish  throne,  steadily  repelled  his  advances.  On  the  other  hand, 
Charles  IV.  and  his  queen  daily  solicited  Murat  to  take  Grodoy  under  his 
protection,  while  the  ex-king  averred  that  he  had  abdicated  under  com- 
pulsion and  desired  to  recall  his  act.  It  was  easy  for  Murat,  while  thus 
holding  the  rival  parties  in  expectation  of  his  support  and  in  dread  of  his 
displeasure,  to  take  military  possession  of  the  capital ;  which  he  did  ac- 
cordingly, and  nominated  Greneral  Grouchy  governor  of  Madrid.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  Murat  demanded  supplies  for  the  food,  clothing 
and  pay  of  his  troops,  which  were  promptly  granted.  He  then  hinted 
that  the  French  Emperor  would  be  pleased  to  receive  a  visit,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  kingdom,  from  Don  Carlos,  the  king's  brother ;  and  as  this 
4X>urtesy  was  readily  conceded,  Beauhamois  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  potentates  would  be  specially  pro- 
moted,  if  Ferdinand  would  himself  proceed  as  far  as  Burgos  to  receive 
his  illustrious  guest.  But  the  suspicions  of  Ferdinand's  advisers  were 
juoused  by  this  proposal ;  and  the  inhabitants,  displeased  at  the  coolness 
.manifested  toward  their  sovereign  by  the  French  authorities,  began  to 
ooDsider  their  means  of  expelling  the  invaders  from  the  country. 
.     0&  the  26th  of  Marohi  the  Frcmch  Emperor,  who  was  still  at  Paris^ 
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leoeived  intelligence  of  the  tumult  at  Aranjuez.  He  immediately  sent 
a  letter  to  his  brother  Louis,  offering  him  the  crown  of  Spain ;  but  Louisi 
who,  on  the  throne  of  Holland,  had  sufficiently  experienced  the  chaiiia 
of  servitude  and  the  responsibilities  of  command,  had  the  good  sense  to 
decline  its  acceptance.  Napoleon  at  the  same  time  held  a  conference 
■t  St  Cloud,  with  Isquierdo,  the  Spanish  minister,  on  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  feelings  with  which  the  people  oi 
Spain  would  regard  a  prince  of  his  family,  or  even  himself,  for  their 
sovereign.  Isquierdo  replied,  "The  Spaniards  would  accept  your  ma- 
jesty for  their  king  with  pleasure,  and  even  with  enthusiasm ;  but  only 
in  the  event  of  your  having  previously  renounced  the  crown  of  France." 
Napoleon  was  much  struck  with  this  answer,  and  after  some  deliberaticMi 
he  resolved  to  get  both  Charles  and  Ferdinand  into  his  power.  For  this 
purpose,  he  sent  to  Madrid  the  most  unprincipled  and  adroit  of  his  min- 
ions, Savary ;  charging  him  to  say  and  promise  in  his  name,  anything  and 
everything  which  could  induce  the  reigning  monarch  to  undertake  the 
journey  to  Burgos. 

When  Savary  arrived  at  Madrid,  he  thus  addressed  Ferdinand:  ^<I 
have  come  at  the  particular  desire  of  the  Emperor,  solely  to  offer  his 
compliments  to  your  majesty,  and  to  know  if  yowr  sentiments  toward 
France  are  similar  to  those  of  your  father.  If  they  are,  the  Emperor 
will  shut  his  eyes  to  all  that  is  past;  he  will  not  intermeddle  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  will  in- 
stantly recognize  you  as  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies."  This  gratifying 
assurance  was  accompanied  by  so  many  flattering  expressions  and  so 
much  apparent  cordiality,  that  it  entirely  deceived  Ferdinand  and  his 
counsellors ;  and  S)ftvary  so  pressed  his  entreaties  that  the  king  would  go 
at  least  as  far  as  Burgos  to  meet  the  Emperor,  who  was  already  near 
Bayonne  on  his  road  to  Madrid,  that  all  objections  were  overcome,  and 
Ferdinand,  accompanied  by  the  French  envoy,  set  forth  on  his  journey 
on  the  10th  of  April. 

The  king,  in  passing  through  the  northern  provinces,  was  received 
with  the  strongest  testimonials  of  devotion;  yet  even  the  simple  inhab- 
itants of  Castile,  who  were  untrammelled  by  delusions  of  court  intrigue, 
beheld  with  undisguised  anxiety  the  progress  of  their  sovereign  toward 
the  French  frontier.  When  the  cavalcade  arrived  at  Burgos,  the  king's 
counsellors  were  greatly  disturbed  and  alarmed  to  find  that  Napoleon 
was  not  there,  and  that  no  advices  had  been  received  of  his  approach: 
they  therefore  insisted  on  his  majesty's  discontinuing  his  journey.  But 
Savary  interfered,  protesting  loudly  against  a  step  which,  he  alleged, 
would  evince  an  undue  and  ungenerous  want  of  confidence  in  the  Em- 
peror, and  might  lead  to  serious  consequences  by  disturbing  the  present 
good  understanding  between  the  two  monarchs.  "  I  will  let  you  cut  off 
my  head,"  said  he,  "if,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afler  your  majesty's 
arrival  at  Bayonne,  the  Emperor  does  not  recognize  you  as  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies."  These  words  were  decisive  with  the  king,  and 
he  recommenced  his  journey,  although  the  people  assembled  in  crowds 
to  dissuade  him  from  so  doing,  and,  at  Vittoria,  even  threatened  to  pre- 
yent  hb  advance  by  force.  At  that  place,  too,  a  faithful  counsellor  u>to. 
told  in  detail  the  dangers  that  awaited  his  interview  with  the  French 
Emperor,  and  suggested  a  plan  for  his  escape ;  but  Savary's  artifice  and 
fitlsehoods  overpowered  every  other  consideration,  and  Ferdinand 
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tinued  his  route  to  Bayonne,  where  he  committed  himself  to  the  honor  of 
Napoleon. 

before  the  king  left  Madrid,  he  intrusted  the  government  to  a  regenoff 
of  which  the  Infant  Don  Antonio  was  the  nominal  head ;  but  Murat  was 
the  real  centre  of  authority,  the  presence  of  thirty  thousand  Frenoh 
troops  giving  him  an  influence  that  could  not  be  resisted.  Murat's  fiiflt 
step  auer  the  king's  depyarture,  was  an  order  for  the  delivery  into  hit 
hands  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  whom  he  dispatched  to  Bayonne,  under  a 
strong  guard.  He  next  conferred  with  the  old  king  and  queen ;  and  oo 
their  reiterating  to  him  that  the  late  abdication  was  a  forced  procedure, 
he  advised  the  ex-sovereign  to  repair  with  his  queen  to  Bayonne,  and  laj 
their  grievances  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon :  which  he  accordingly  did. 

As  the  French  Emperor  had  now  the  royal  family  of  Spain  in  Ma 
power,  he  gave  Murat  minute  instructions  for  carefully  and  gradually 
undermining  their  influence  with  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  peaceable  usurpation  of  the  throne,  with  its  titles  and  immu* 
nities.  But  it  soon  appeared  that,  capable  as  Murat  had  hitherto  proved 
himself,  this  task  was  beyond  his  powers  of  dissimulation  and  intrigue : 
he  was  too  much  accustomed  to  the  despotic  rule  of  military  force,  to 
assume  at  once,  and  in  circumstances  singularly  difficult,  the  foresight 
and  circumspection  of  an  experienced  diplomatist.  Afier  it  was  known 
that  both  Ferdinand  and  his  father  had  crossed  the  frontier,  and  placed 
themselves  in  the  Emperor's  power,  the  previous  discontents  in  the  cap- 
ital rapidly  increased ;  numberless  rencontres  ensued  between  the  inhab- 
itants  and  the  troops,  and  Murat  was  irritated  to  declare  that  he  would 
prevent  all  assemblages  for  any  purpose  in  the  streets,  and  punish  with 
military  severity  any  one  who  opposed  his  soldiers  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty.  Both  parties  now  became  exasperated  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  during  this  state  of  ebullition,  matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  a 
demand  from  Murat  that  the  remainder  of  the  royal  family,  consisting  of 
the  queen  of  Etruria  and  the  Infants  Don  Francisco  and  Don  Antonio, 
should  immediately  set  out  for  Bayonne.  The  regency  were  intimidated 
into  compliance  with  this  order,  but  the  people  interfered  to  prevent  iti 
execution.  While  the  carriages  were  in  waiting  at  the  palace,  an  aid- 
de-camp  of  Murat  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  hasten  their 
departure,  when  the  rumor  was  circulated  that  this  officer  was  about  to 
use  personal  violence  toward  the  young  prince.  The  aid-de-camp  was 
immediately  assailed,  and  would  probably  have  been  killed  on  the  spot, 
but  for  the  arrival  of  a  company  of  French  soldiers,  who  rescued  and 
bore  him  to  head-quarters. 

Murat,  enraged  at  this  insult  to  his  authority,  sent  a  detachment  of 
troops  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  by  several  discharges  of  grape- 
shot  on  the  unarmed  multitude  around  the  palace,  soon  restored  order. 
But  the  sound  of  these  cannon  echoed  from  one  end  of  the  Peninsula  to 
the  other,  and  eventually  shook  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  to  its  foundation. 
The  whole  city  instantly  flew  to  arms.  All  considerations  of  conse- 
quences were  forgotten  in  the  intense  fury  of  the  moment ;  knives,  dag- 
gers, and  bayonets,  were  seized  wherever  they  could  be  found;  the 
ffunsmiths'  shops  were  ransacked  for  fire  arms;  and  many  stragglioff 
detachments  of  French  soldiers  were  surrounded  and  put  to  death.  Sucm 
a  tumultuary  efibrt,  however,  could  not  long  prevail  against  the  ds^ 
dpliiie  and  akiW  of  regular  troops,  who,  being  oiderod  to  chai^  throo^ 
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^  itreetB  in  great  numbers,  at  length  dispersed  the  populace:  the  kii 
en  each  side  was  about  three  hundred  men. 

Hitherto,  neither  party  in  this  afiair  deserved  much  blame ;  the  tonnilty 
lK>weyer  deplorable  in  its  consequences,  was  the  effect  of  an  unpremed- 
itated collision ;  and  the  blood  that  had  been  shed  was  the  result  of  pas- 
lion  and  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  belligerents,  for  which,  striotlj 
speaking,  Napoleon,  by  his  infamous  invasion  of  a  friendly  country,  was 
personally  and  solely  responsible.  But  after  the  fighting  had  ceased  and 
the  danger  was  over,  Murat,  instead  of  humanely  making  allowances  finr 
the  circumstances  of  exasperation  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  placed, 
and  endeavoring  to  improve  the  occurrence  to  his  own  advantage  by 
conciliatory  measures,  immediately  seized  a  large  number  of  Spanian 
citizens,  as  they  were,  in  various  quarters  of  the  town,  walking  the 
streets  or  pursuing  their  avocations,  hurried  them  before  a  military  tri- 
bunal, and  condemned  them  to  be  shot.  Preparations  were  made  to 
carry  this  sentence  into  execution;  the  mournful  intelligence  flew 
through  Madrid ;  and  all  who  missed  relations  or  friends,  became  OTer- 
whelmed  with  the  agonizing  fear  that  they  were  among  these  victims  of 
French  barbarity.  While  the  people  remained  in  this  state  of  excite- 
ment,  and  the  approach  of  night  augmented  the  general  consternation^ 
the  firing  began ;  the  regular  discharges  of  heavy  platoons  at  the  Retiio, 
in  the  Prado,  the  Puerto  del  Sol,  and  the  church  of  Senora  de  la  Soledad, 
then  told  too  plainly  that  the  work  of  deatli  was  in  progress.  The  dis- 
mal sounds  froze  every  heart  with  terror;  all  that  had  been  sufiered 
during  the  heat  of  the  preceding  conflict  in  the  streets,  seemed  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  horrors  of  that  cold-blooded  execution.  Nor  did  the 
general  grief  abate,  when  the  particulars  of  the  massacre  became  known. 
Numbers  were  put  to  death,  who  had  no  concern  whatever  in  the  tumult; 
those  who  suffered  were  denied  the  last  consolations  of  religion,  and  were 
slain  in  pairs,  being  tied  together  two  and  two,  and  dispatched  by  re- 
peated discharges  of  musketry. 

This  atrocious  massacre  of  the  citizens  of  an  independent  sovereignty 
for  no  greater  crime,  at  most,  than  the  defence  of  their  lawful  rights 
against  the  oppression  of  a  foreign  tyrant,  was  equally  impolitic  and  out- 
rageous ;  and  the  indignation  which  it  excited  throughout  Spain  is  inde- 
scribable. With  a  rapidity  that  could  not  have  been  anticipated  in  a 
country  where  but  little  internal  communication  existed,  the  intelligence 
spread  from  city  to  city,  from  province  to  province,  and  awakened  that 
feeling  of  national  resentment  which,  when  properly  directed,  is  the  cer- 
tain forerunner  of  great  achievements.  Actuated  by  a  spirit  unknown 
in  Europe  since  the  first  revolutionary  movements  in  France,  the  pec^le 
in  every  province,  without  any  previous  concert,  or  any  direction  from 
the  existing  authorities,  began  to  assemble  and  devise  plans  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom.  Far  from  being  intimidated  by  the  enemy's  pos- 
session of  their  capital  and  principal  fortresses,  they  were  the  more 
roused  to  exertion  by  these  untoward  disadvantages.  Nor  was  the 
movement  one  of  faction  or  party ;  it  animated  men  of  all  ranks,  classes 
and  professions ;  it  was  universal,  unpremeditated,  simultaneous ;  and  in 
an  inconceivably  short  time.  Napoleon  found  himself  involved  in  a  bloody 
strife  with  the  whole  Spanish  nation. 

The  Princes  Don  Francisco  and  Don  Antonio,  intimidated  by  the  tio- 
Isnce  of  Murat,  and  unable  to  resist  his  authority,  set  out  for  Bayoone  en 
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the  day  afler  the  tumult  at  Madrid,  leaving  the  capital,  without  anj 
organized  native  government,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ffeo- 
erals.  But,  in  the  meantime,  matters  had  reached  a  crisis  between  Na- 
poleon  and  the  royal  family.  When  Ferdinand  met  the  French  Emperor 
at  Bayonne,  he  was  received  with  marked  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  in- 
vited to  dine  at  the  Imperial  head-quarters.  Afler  the  repast.  Ferdinand 
returned  to  his  hotel,  leaving  Escoiquiz  to  confer  with  Napoleon :  but  he 
had  hardly  reached  his  lodgings,  when  Savary  followed  him  to  announce 
the  Emperor's  determination,  that  he  must  instantly  resign  his  throne  of 
both  Spain  and  the  Indies  in  favor  of  a  prince  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty : 
and  hopes  were  held  out  that,  should  he  do  this  amicably,  he  might  obtain 
the  Grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  as  an  equivalent.  Ferdinand,  though 
astounded  at  this  tyrannical  perfidy,  made  no  decisive  reply  at  the  mo- 
ment.  He,  however,  conferred  with  his  counsellors,  and  eventually  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  proposal,  accompanying  his  refusal  with  a  demand 
for  his  passports. 

Napoleon  was  greatly  perplexed  at  the  firmness  of  Ferdinand.  It  did 
not,  indeed,  cause  him  to  hesitate  a  moment  in  his  design  of  dethroning 
the  Bourbons,  but  he  preferred  to  do  this  under  the  cover  of  legal  forms, 
rather  than  by  open  violence.  He  therefore  declined  for  the  present  to 
grant  passports  to  Ferdinand,  and  referred  to  Charles  IV.,  hoping  to  find 
in  the  father  a  more  pliant  instrument  than  the  son.  In  this  expectation 
he  was  not  disappointed.  Afler  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  queen  and  the 
old  king  had  been  sufRciently  wrought  upon  by  flattery  and  threats,  Fer- 
dinand was  summoned  to  an  interview  with  them,  when  Charles  com- 
manded him  to  execute  a  simple  and  unqualified  resignation  of  the  crown, 
signed  by  himself  and  his  brothers.  He  was  given  to  understand  that,  in 
case  of  refusal,  he  and  his  counsellors  would  be  prosecuted  as  traitors. 
Nevertheless,  Ferdinand  steadily  adhered  to  his  determination,  and  defi- 
nitely refused  to  resign  his  claims  to  the  crown,  except  in  a  manner  so 
qualified  as  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  Emperor.  But  the  latter  easily 
prevailed  on  Charles  to  execute  a  formal  abdication  in  his  favor,  on  con- 
dition of  maintaining  the  Catholic  religion,  of  preserving  entire  the  Spanish 
dominions,  and  of  granting  pensions  for  life  to  the  several  members  of  the 
royal  family. 

On  the  day  that  this  convention  was  signed,  a  secret  deputation  reached 
Ferdinand  from  the  remaining  members  of  the  regency  at  Madrid,  inqui- 
ring whether  they  might  remove  their  place  of  assembly,  as  they  were,  in 
the  capital,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  French  army;  whether  they 
should  declare  war  against  France,  and  endeavor  to  resist  the  further  en- 
trance of  the  French  troops  into  the  Peninsula ;  and  whether,  in  the  event 
of  his  (Ferdinand's)  being  unable  to  return,  they  should  assemble  the 
Cortes.  Ferdinand  answered,  that  as  he  was  deprived  of  his  liberty,  he 
could  take  no  steps  to  save  either  himself  or  the  monarchy ;  that  he 
therefore  authorized  the  junta  of  the  government  to  add  new  members  to 
their  department,  to  remove  whomsoever  they  pleased,  and  to  exercise  all 
the  functions  of  sovereignty ;  that  they  were  to  oppose  the  entrance  of 
fresh  troops,  and  commence  hostilities  as  soon  as  he  should  be  removed  to 
Prance  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  Cortes  must  be  convoked  to  take  measures 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  such  ulterior  objects  as  might  re- 
quire their  attention.  The  decrees  necessary  to  carry  these  instructions 
into  effect,  were  taken  to  Madrid  by  an  officer  destined  to  future  oelebritjt 
Don  Joseph  Palafox. 
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Napoleon  was  soon  after  relieved  from  the  embarrassment  which  For* 
dinand's  resolute  opposition  occasioned,  by  intelligence  of  the  tumult  at 
Madrid.  He  at  once  changed  his  ground,  denounced  the  king  for  the  con* 
duct  of  his  people,  and  ended  by  a  significant  intimation  that  his  obstinacy 
would  endanger  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  brothers.  As  nothing,  now^ 
oould  be  gained  by  resistance,  Ferdinand  resolved  to  submit.  On  the 
10th  of  May,  he  signed  a  treaty  assenting  to  his  father's  resignation  of  the 
Spanish  crown  in  favor  of  Napoleon,  and  receiving  in  return  the  title  of 
Most  Serene  Highness,  with  the  investiture  of  the  palace,  park  and  farms 
of  Navarre,  and  an  annuity  of  six  hundred  thousand  francs  from  the 
French  treasury.  The  same  rank,  with  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  was  conferred  on  the  Infants  Don  Carlos  and  Antonio.  When 
this  treaty  was  completed,  the  Emperor  removed  Ferdinand  and  his 
brothers  to  Bordeaux,  where  the  two  princes  signed  a  renunciation  of  their 
rights  to  the  throne,  and  Ferdinand  was  compelled  to  afRx  his  name  to  a 
proclamation,  counselling  submission  to  the  Spanish  people.  The  three 
royal  captives  were  afterward  removed  to  Valenqay,  and  they  remained 
there  during  the  war. 

Having  succeeded  in  dispossessing  the  Bourbon  family,  and  obtaining  a 
semblance  of  legal  title  to  the  Spanish  throne,  Napoleon  resolved  to  cre- 
ate his  brother  Joseph  king  of  Spain,  and  confer  the  crown  of  Naples, 
which  Joseph  then  held,  upon  Murat.  On  the  6th  of  June,  Joseph  was 
accordingly  proclaimed  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  at  Bayonne,  and  a 
proclamation,  issued  by  Napoleon,  convoked  an  assembly  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  notables,  to  meet  at  that  city  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  for 
regulating  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Of  the  notables  thus  summoned, 
ninety-two,  comprising  some  of  the  principal  nobles  and  prominent  men 
in  Spain,  met  at  Bayonne  in  conformity  to  the  proclamation,  and  formally 
accepted  the  Constitution  prepared  for  them  by  Napoleon. 

This  instrument  provided,  that  the  crown  should  be  vested  in  Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  his  heirs-male ;  whom  failing,  the  Emperor  and  his  heirs- 
male  ;  and  in  default  of  both,  to  the  other  brothers  of  the  Imperial  family 
in  their  order  of  seniority,  but  on  condition  that  the  crown  should  not  be 
united  with  any  other  crown  in  the  person  of  one  sovereign.  A  Legisla- 
ture was  created,  to  consist  of  eighty  members,  nominated  by  the  king. 
A  Cortes  was  also  decreed,  to  consist  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  mem- 
bers, thus  composed  :  twenty-five  archbishops  and  bishops  and  twenty-five 
grandees,  on  the  first  bench  ;  sixty-two  deputies  of  the  provinces  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  and  thirty  from  the  principal  towns,  on  the  second ;  and 
fifteen  from  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  and  fifteen  from  the  depart- 
ments of  arts  and  sciences,  on  the  third.  The  first  fifty  of  these,  comprising 
the  peers,  were  appointed  by  the  king  but  could  not  be  displaced  by  him ; 
the  second  class  of  ninety-two  was  elected  by  the  provinces  and  munici- 

Ealities ;  and  the  third  was  appointed  by  the  king  from  lists  presented  to 
im  by  the  tribunals  of  commerce  and  the  universities.  The  delibera- 
tions of  the  Cortes  were  to  be  private,  and  the  publication  of  any  of  its 
proceedings  was  denounced  under  the  penalties  of  high  treason.  Its 
duties  were  to  arrange  the  national  finances  and  expenditures  for  three 
years  at  one  sitting.  The  colonies  were  to  have  a  deputation  of  twenty- 
two  persons  constantly  at  the  seat  of  government  to  superintend  their  in- 
terests; all  exclusive  exemptions  from  taxes  were  abolished;  entails 
permitted  only  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  piastres,  and  with  the 
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consent  of  the  king ;  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  was  concludad 
with  France,  and  a  promise  given  for  the  establishment  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  within  two  years  after  the  acceptance  of  the  new  Constitution. 
On  the  9th  of  July,  King  Joseph  set  out  for  the  capital  of  his  dominibiMy 
with  a  splendid  cortege  and  amid  the  roar  of  artillery.  Napoleon  returned 
to  St.  Cloud,  having  refused  to  visit  Ferdinand  on  his  route,  although  per- 
sonally requested  to  do  so  by  the  dethroned  sovereign.  Charles  IV.,  afler 
testifying  his  entire  satisfaction  at  the  Emperor's  proceedings,  solicited 
permission  to  remove  to  Marseilles,  where,  in  ease  and  obscurity,  he  lin- 
gered  out  the  remainder  of  his  inglorious  life. 

The  ministry  appointed  by  Joseph  before  his  departure  from  Bayonne, 
were  taken  chiefly  from  the  counsellors  of  Ferdinand ;  and  this  selection, 
together  with  their  ready  acceptance  of  their  new  dignities,  throws  a  deep 
shade  of  doubt  over  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had  served  the  Prince  ot 
Asturias  during  his  brief  possession  of  the  Spanish  throne.  Don  Luis  de 
Urquijo,  was  made  Secretary  of  State ;  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Afiairs ;  Don  Sebastian  de  Pinnela,  Minister  of  Justice  ;  Don  Groo* 
zalo  O'Farrel,  Minister  at  War ;  and  Mazaredo,  Minister  of  the  Marine. 
Even  Escoiquiz  wrote  to  Joseph,  protesting  his  devotion,  and  declaring 
that  he  and  the  rest  of  Ferdinand's  household  "  were  willing  blindly  to 
obey  his  will  to  the  most  minute  particular."  The  Duke  del  Infantado 
and  the  Prince  of  Castel-Franco  were  appointed,  severally,  to  the  ooni- 
mand  of  the  Spanish  and  Walloon  guards.  Thus,  the  new  king  entered 
Madrid,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th  of  July,  surrounded  by  the  higheel 
grandees  and  most  illustrious  titles  of  Spain.  Nevertheless,  his  reception 
at  the  capital  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  The  orders  issued  for  the  de* 
coration  of  the  houses,  were  disregarded ;  a  crowd  assembled  to  see  the 
cort^e,  but  no  shouts  welcomed  its  approach ;  the  bells  of  the  churches 
rang  a  dismal  peal,  and  every  countenance  was  full  of  sorrow. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

CAMPAIGN   OF    1808   IN   SPAIN   AND  PORTUGAL. 

The  Spanish  Peninsula,  in  which  a  bloody  war  was  now  commencing, 
and  where  the  armies  of  France  and  England  found,  at  last,  a  perma- 
nent theatre  of  conBict,  differs  in  many  important  particulars  from  every 
other  country  on  the  Continent.  Physically  considered,  it  belongs  as 
much  to  Africa  as  to  Europe :  the  same  burning  sun  parches  the  moun* 
tains  and  dries  up  the  valleys  of  both.  Vegetation,  in  general,  spreads 
only  where  irrigation  can  be  obtained  ;  and  with  that  powerful  auxiliary, 
the  steepest  acclivities  of  Catalonia  and  Arragon  are  clothed  in  luxuriant 
green ;  while,  without  it,  vast  districts  in  Leon  and  the  Castiles  are 
almost  destitute  of  cultivation  and  inhabitants.  The  desert  tracts  of 
Spain  are  so  extensive  that  the  country,  viewed  from  the  high  ridges 
which  intersect  the  interior  provinces,  exhibits  only  a  confused  group  of 
barren  elevated  plains  and  lofty  naked  peaks,  relieved  by  a  few  gliU 
tering  streams,  having  on  their  margins  crops,  flocks,  and  the  trsost 
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of  habitable  dwellings.  The  whole  country  may  be  considered  as  a 
vast  mountainous  promontory,  that  stretches  from  the  Pyrenees,  south- 
wardly,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  sea.  On  the  bor* 
ders  of  the  ridge,  to  the  east  and  west,  are  plains  of  admirable  fertility ; 
while  the  centre  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  heights,  in  the  midst 
of  which  lies  Madrid,  in  an  upland  basin,  eighteen  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  great  central  region  is  intersected  by  three 
causeways  leading,  severally,  from  Madrid  to  Bayonne,  by  the  Somo- 
Sierra  pass,  to  Valencia,  and  to  Barcelona :  in  every  other  quarter,  the 
roads  are  little  better  than  mountain  paths  communicating  with  walled 
towns,  built  on  the  summits  of  hills,  and  surrounded  by  olive  forests,  but 
having  little  intercourse  with  each  other  or  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 
There  are  but  two  great  and  rich  alluvial  plains  in  Spain ;  in  one,  Valen- 
cia, amid  luxuriant  harvests  and  the  richest  gifts  of  nature,  the  castanets 
and  evening  dance  represent  the  careless  gayety  of  the  tropical  regions ; 
and  in  the  second,  Andalusia,  abounding  in  myrtle  thickets  and  orange 
groves,  the  indolent  habits,  fiery  character  and  impetuous  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants,  attest  the  undecaying  influence  of  Moorish  blood  and  Arabian 
descent. 

The  aggregate  of  forces  destined  to  operate  in  this  romantic  field  was 
immense.  Napoleon  had  no  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  disposable 
French  troops  under  his  command,  besides  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
drawn  from  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Italy,  Naples,  Holland  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  Nor  did  the  numerical  strength  of  this 
host  exceed  its  efRciency.  The  ranks  of  the  French  army  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  filled  with  veterans  who  had  seen  fifteen  years  of  active 
service ;  and  who,  by  their  experience,  their  skill,  and  their  confidence 
arising  from  a  hundred  former  victories,  might  be  considered  as  nearly 
invincible  as  any  soldiers  who  ever  took  the  field.  The  disposable  Brit- 
ish army  in  the  spring  of  1808,  exclusive  of  the  militia,  the  volunteers, 
and  the  regular  troops  occupied  in  defence  of  the  various  colonies  of  the 
Empire,  amounted  to  a  hundred  thousand  men,  in  the  highest  state  of  dis- 
cipline and  equipment.  The  military  establishment  of  Spain,  when  the 
contest  commenced,  was  far  from  being  considerable,  as  the  entire  force 
that  could  be  brought  into  action  did  not  exceed  seventy  thousand  men, 
who  were  stationed  at  remote  points,  and  whose  qualities  as  soldiers  were 
far  inferior  to  those  of  the  British  and  French  troops. 

The  first  effervescence  of  public  indignation  caused  by  the  massacres 
at  Madrid,  was  followed  by  a  series  of  revolts  in  the  principal  towns 
of  Spain,  which  were  marked  by  frightful  atrocities :  natives  of  France, 
of  whatever  occupation,  were  indiscriminately  put  to  death,  and  the  evi- 
dences furnished  by  these  bloody  deeds  of  the  ruthless  character  of  Cas- 
tilian  revenge,  too  truly  symbolized  the  ferocious  warfare  that  was  about 
to  desolate  the  country.  Nor  were  the  early  movements  of  the  Spaniards 
confined  to  isolated  revolts.  In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  Spanish  troops 
at  Cadiz,  under  General  Morla,  made  preparations  to  capture  the  French 
fleet  of  five  ships  of  the  line  and  one  frigate,  then  lying  in  the  harbor 
of  that  port.  Batteries  were  constructed  to  command  the  whole  bay; 
and,  on  the  9th  of  June,  they  opened  their  fire  with  decisive  effect. 
The  French  admiral,  finding  escape  and  resistance  equally  impossible, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Morla,  and,  on  the  14th  of  June,  he  uncon- 
ditionally surrendered  the  whole  fleet  to  the  Spanish  commander.    These 
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successes,  combined  with  the  universal  spirit  of  resistance  throughout  tha 
kingdom,  led  to  a  speedy  assemblage  of  volunteer  forces,  which  sood 
amounted,  in  the  several  provinces,  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  meoi 
all  armed,  to  a  certain  extent  disciplined,  and  with  an  invincible  personal 
courage,  ready  to  cooperate  with  and  support  the  movements  of  the  regu- 
lar  armv. 

Marshal  Bessieres  and  Greneral  Frere  made  the  first  demonstration  oo 
the  part  of  the  French  troops  in  Old  Castile  and  Leon,  where,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  combats  with  the  ill-organized  forces  of  Spain,  they  succeeded, 
by  the  middle  of  June,  in  disarming  all  opposition  to  the  new  government 
in  those  provinces.  In  Aragon,  however,  although  that  province  was 
almost  destitute  of  regular  troops,  the  French  arms  met  with  more  seri- 
ous resistance.  By  great  exertions,  Palafox  and  the  junta  of  Saragossa 
had  succeeded  in  arming  and  partially  disciplining  ten  thousand  volun- 
teer infantry,  who  were  marched  out  of  that  city,  under  Marquis  Lazao, 
and  took  post  behind  the  Huecha,  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Lefebvre. 
Two  actions  ensued,  in  both  of  which  the  discipline  of  the  French  troops 
prevailed,  and  the  Spaniards  were  driven  back  to  Saragossa,  where  Pala- 
fox reorganized  his  army,  and  prepared  for  an  obstinate  defence. 

Saragossa  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  plain,  abounding  in  olive-groves,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  all  the 
evidences  of  long-continued  civilization.  It  contained,  at  that  period, 
fifty-five  thousand  inhabitants.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  is 
flat,  and  in  some  places  marshy.  To  the  south,  distant  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  rises  Mount  Torrero,  on  the  side  of  which  runs  the  canal  of  Ara- 
gon— a  noble  work,  commenced  by  Charles  V.,  forming  a  water  commu- 
nication, without  a  lock,  from  Tudela  to  Saragossa.  This  hill  commands 
the  plain  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  overlooks  the  town.  Several 
warehouses  and  other  buildings,  constructed  for  the  commerce  of  the 
canal,  were  now  intrenched  and  occupied  by  twelve  hundred  Spanish 
soldiers.  The  city  itself,  surrounded  by  a  low  brick  wall,  not  more  than 
twelve  feet  high  and  three  feet  thick,  interrupted  in  many  places  by 
houses  and  convents  which  were  built  in  its  line,  and  pierced  by  eiffht 
gates,  with  no  outworks,  could  scarcely  be  called  fortified.  But  row 
guns  fit  for  service  were  on  the  ramparts ;  the  houses  were  strongly  built 
of  stone  or  brick,  for  the  most  part  two  stories  high,  and  the  massy  piles 
of  the  convents,  rising  in  many  quarters  like  castles,  offered  strong  posi- 
tions, when  the  walls  of  the  town  should  be  forced,  for  a  desperate  and 
inflamed  population.  Few  generals  in  regular  service  would  have  thought 
of  making  a  stand  in  such  a  city :  but  Florus  has  recorded  that  Numantia 
had  neither  walls  nor  towers,  when  it  resisted  so  long  and  heroically 
the  Roman  legions ;  and  Colmenar,  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  said  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  **  Saragossa  is  without  defences,  but  the  Talar 
of  its  inhabitants  supplies  the  want  of  ramparts." 

The  resolution  to  defend  Saragossa  cannot  with  justice  be  ascribed  to 
any  single  individual ;  the  glory  belongs  to  the  whole  population,  all  of 
whom,  in  the  first  movements  of  confusion  and  excitement,  had  a  share  in 
the  bold  determination.  When  Palafox  withdrew  his  defeated  forces  into 
the  town,  he  either  despaired  of  being  able  to  defend  it,  or  deemed  it  neoes- 
sary  to  collect  reinforcements  from  other  quarters  for  a  prolonged  resisU 
anoe ;  and  retired  with  a  small  body  of  troops  to  the  northern  bank  of  tha 
rivoTy  leaTiDg  the  armed  population  nearly  unsuppoited  ^  sustain  the 
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test.  Lefebvre,  taking  advantage  of  the  Spyanish  commander's  absence, 
oonunenced  an  assault ;  but  the  people  intrepidly  stood  on  their  defence, 
and,  after  a  sharp  contest,  drove  him  back  from  the  walls.  Animated  by 
this  success,  the  inhabitants  resolved  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  and 
maintain  the  place.  Men,  women  and  children  took  part  in  the  laborious 
duty ;  cannon  were  dragged  to  the  gates,  loopholes  struck  out  in  the 
walls,  fascines  and  gabions  constructed  with  astonishing  celerity,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  the  city  was  secure  from  a  coup-de-main, 

Lefebvre's  loss  in  this  affair  was  very  severe,  and  he  became  convinced 
that  regular  approaches  were  indispensable  to  the  reduction  of  the  town. 
He  therefore  withdrew  from  the  gates,  and  dispatched  orders  for  heavy 
artillery  to  Pampeluna  and  Bayonne.  Meantime,  Palafox  returned  to 
the  relief  of  Saragossa  with  seven  thousand  infantry,  a  hundred  horse, 
and  four  pieces  of  cannon  ;  but  having  encamped  without  the  walls  for 
the  night,  he  was  attacked  by  Lefebvre  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and 
completely  routed.  He,  however,  made  good  his  own  entry  into  the 
city ;  and  as  the  battering  train  of  the  besiegers  soon  arrived,  Saragossa 
was  regularly  and  completely  invested. 

A  contest  now  ensued  which  has  few  parallels  in  history.  The  num. 
bera,  resources  and  skill  of  the  French  troops  rendered  the  exterior  de- 
fences unavailing,  and  the  slender  walls  being  soon  laid  in  ruins,  the 
town  was  summoned  to  surrender.  Palafox  rejected  the  proposal,  and 
the  besiegers  advanced  to  the  assault.  The  combat  at  the  breaches  was 
long  and  bloody ;  but  at  length  the  French  penetrated  into  the  streets, 
and  supposed  themselves  in  possession  of  Saragossa.  Here,  however,  a 
desperate  resistance  awaited  them.  Every  roof  and  window  blazed  with 
an  incessant  fire  of  musketry,  which  they  could  not  return  with  effect, 
and  they  fell  by  hundreds  before  its  withering  storm.  Powder  maga- 
zines in  different  quarters  blew  up,  the  houses  at  various  point/s  took  fire, 
but  the  battle  still  raged,  day  and  night,  from  street  to  street,  from  door 
to  door ;  the  roar  of  artillery  and  musketry,  the  explosion  of  bombs,  the 
glare  of  conflagration  and  the  cries  of  combatants  continued,  without 
intermission,  for  ten  entire  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  August  14th, 
Lefebvre  retreated  with  immense  loss,  having  been  unable  to  make  a 
permanent  lodgment  in  any  quarter  of  the  town. 

A  similar  reverse  awaited  the  French  troops  at  Valencia,  a  town  as 
imperfectly  fortified  and  apparently  as  incapable  of  defence  as  Saragossa. 
Moncey,  in  the  expectation  of  an  easy  victory,  assaulted  the  place  at  the 
head  of  eight  thousand  men ;  but  the  unconquerable  heroism  of  the  in- 
habitants was  an  overmatch  for  his  utmost  efforts,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand  of  his  best  troops. 

These  brilliant  achievements  excited  the  utmost  enthusiasm  throughout 
•11  Spain,  and  recruits  flocked  to  the  national  standards,  in  the  confident 
h^  of  sweeping  the  invaders  across  their  own  frontier.  Blake  and 
Cuesta,  two  Spanish  generals  of  some  note,  resolved  to  unite  their  forces 
and  give  battle  to  Bessie  res  on  the  plains  of  Leon.  They  advanced  ac- 
cordingly to  Rio  Seco,  with  twenty-five  thousand  men  and  thirty  pieces 
of  cannon.  Bessieres's  force  did  not  exceed  fifleen  thousand,  but  the 
quality  of  his  troops  more  than  atoned  for  their  inferiority  of  numbers. 
Cuesta,  who  as  senior  ofRcer  took  the  chief  command,  made  the  worst 
possible  disposition  for  the  battle.  He  posted  Blake,  with  ten  thousand 
of  his  least  experienced  soldiers,  on  a  rugged  plateau  nearest  the  enemy ; 
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while  he  took  command  in  person  of  the  remaining  fifteen  thousand,  who 
were  nearly  all  regular  troops,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  rear.  Bessieres 
readily  took  advantage  of  thi%  insane  division  of  the  Spanish  forces. 
Making  a  circuit  with  a  considerable  part  of  his  army,  he  attacked  filake 
simultaneously  in  front,  flank  and  rear,  and  at  the  first  charge  dispersed 
the  whole  division  in  hopeless  disorder  across  the  field.  Cuesta  advanced 
to  the  relief  of  his  colleague,  and  at  first  made  some  impression  on  the 
French  columns  as  they  were  confusedly  pressing  on  Blake's  retreat; 
but  Bessieres  soon  rallied  his  men,  and,  by  an  impetuous  and  concentrated 
attack,  broke  and  totally  routed  the  second  Spanish  division.  Cuesta's 
loss  in  this  action  was  three  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded,  two 
thousand  prisoners,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon :  the  loss  of  the  Frenoh 
did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred  men.  In  the  course  of  the  pursuit,  the 
town  of  Rio  Seco  was  taken,  and  given  up  to  the  sack  and  pillage  of  the 
soldiery.  The  result  of  this  action  destroyed  the  newly-acquired  coo* 
fidence  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  elevated  the 
hopes  of  Napoleon  who,  when  he  received  the  intelligence,  exultinglj 
remarked,  *' Bessieres  has  placed  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain ;"  and  he 
congratulated  himself  with  the  belief  that  the  war  was  at  an  end.  But 
he  never  formed  a  more  erroneous  opinion. 

Soon  after  the  insurrections  broke  out,  Dupont,  with  a  considerable 
force,  marched  into  Andalusia ;  where,  having  gained  several  minor  ad- 
vantages, he  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Cordova,  and  delivered  it  to 
the  pillage  of  his  troops,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  carried  bj 
assault.  A  scene  of  indescribable  horror  ensued.  Armed  and  unarmed 
men  were  slaughtered,  women  ravished,  and  the  churches  plundered: 
even  the  venerable  cathedral,  which  had  survived  the  devastation  of  the 
first  Christian  conquest,  six  hundred  years  before,  was  stripped  of  its 
ornaments,  and  polluted  by  the  vilest  debauchery.  Money  and  articles 
of  plate,  to  an  enormous  amount,  were  seized  both  for  public  purposes 
and  for  the  private  use  of  the  troops ;  and  it  is  important  to  observe,  that 
these  extremities  of  outrage  were  committed  against  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town  who  had  ofiered  little  or  no  resistance  to  the  invaders,  who  were 
not  formally  summoned  to  surrender,  and  who  therefore,  by  all  rules  of 
civilized  warfare,  were  entitled  to  the  most  liberal  terms  of  capitulatiofi. 

Dupont  remained  several  days  at  Cordova;  but  at  length  becomiitt 
alarmed  at  the  insurrectionary  movements  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  ad- 
joining country,  and  at  the  assembling  of  Spanish  troops  under  Castanos 
and  Reding,  which  threatened  to  cut  ofi*  his  communications  with  Madrid, 
he  abandoned  his  original  intention  of  a  farther  advance  into  Andalusia, 
and  resolved  to  retreat  upon  the  capital.  He  immediately  organized  his 
forces  for  this  purpose  and  set  forth,  taking,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
baggage  of  his  army,  a  train  of  wagons  loaded  with  the  ill-gotten  plunder 
of  Cordova.  His  march  was  for  a  time  uninterrupted,  but  he  soon  en- 
countered numerous  detached  parties  at  the  fords  and  defiles  of  his  route, 
from  whom  he  mef  with  serious  opposition  and  loss ;  and  when  he  reached 
Andujar,  he  found  himself  completely  enveloped  by  the  enemy.  As  his 
army  was  twenty  thousand  strong,  he  might,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  have 
cut  his  way  through  his  antagonist's  lines;  but,  instead  of  so  doing,  he 
divided  his  troops,  sent  Yedel  with  a  strong  detachment  toward  Carolina, 
and  himself  retreated  upon  Baylen.  He  was  here  attacked  by  the  Spaiw 
laids,  and  after  a  desperate  but  ineffectual  resistanoe,  solicited  a  suqis»i 
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•ion  of  arms.  Vedel,  who  had  been  ordered  back  to  Dupont's  assistanoe 
at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  arrived  only  in  time  to  share  its  dis- 
asters; and,  after  a  brief  ncgotiation,«the  French  general,  finding  it 
impossible  to  escape  the  catastrophe,  surrendered  his  entire  force  to 
Castanos  on  condition  of  being  sent  back  by  sea  to  France.  The  pris- 
oners, with  the  garrisons  of  a  number  of  detached  posts  on  their  line  of 
communication  with  Madrid,  who  also  surrendered,  amounted  to  twenty, 
one  thousand  men.  Two  thousand  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  one  thousand 
were  killed  in  the  retreat  preceding  it,  and  thus  twenty-four  thousand 
effective  troops  were  for  the  time  lost  to  France,  including  all  their  arms 
and  artillery. 

The  account  of  this  defeat  reached  Napoleon  at  Bordeaux,  and  he  was 
so  excited  by  the  news  that  his  attendant  ministers  were  greatly  alarmed. 
"Is  your  majesty  ill?"  said  Maret.  "No."  "Has  Austria  declared 
war  ?"  "  Would  to  God  that  were  all !"  "  What,  then,  has  happened  I" 
The  Emperor  recounted  the  details  of  the  battle,  and  added,  "  That  an 
army  should  be  beaten,  is  nothing ;  it  is  the  daily  fate  of  war,  and  is 
easily  repaired :  but  that  an  army  should  submit  to  a  dishonorable  capit- 
ulation, is  a  stain  on  the  glory  of  our  arms  that  can  never  be  effaced. 
Wounds  inflicted  on  honor  are  incurable.  The  moral  effect  of  this  catas- 
trophe,  too,  will  be  terrible.  What !  he  has  had  the  infamy  to  give  up 
our  soldiers'  haversacks  to  be  searched  like  those  of  robbers !  Could  I 
ever  have  expected  that  of  Greneral  Dupont,  a  man  whom  I  loved  and 
was  rearing  up  to  become  a  marshal  ?  He  says,  he  had  no  other  way  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  army  and  save  the  lives  of  the  soldiers : 
Dut  it  were  far  better  they  had  all  perished,  than  suffer  this  disgrace." 

If,  however,  the  capitulation  of  Baylen  was  dishonorable  to  the  French, 
its  subsequent  violation  was  not  less  so  to  the  Spaniards.  As  the  long 
files  of  prisoners  marched  across  the  country  toward  Cadiz,  the  revengeful 
passions  of  the  populace  became  excited  to  see  so  large  a  body  of  men, 
stained  by  robbery  and  murder  committed  within  the  dominions  of  Spain, 
about  to  embark  for  France,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  again  let 
loose  in  the  Peninsula  and  commit  similar  outrages.  The  popular  indig. 
nation  soon  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  Castanos  failed  in  every  attempt  to 
restrain  it;  and  when,  during  a  collision  between  the  prisoners  and  the 
people  at  Lebrixa,  some  of  the  sacred  silver  vessels  stolen  from  Cordova 
were  found  among  the  baggage  of  the  French  soldiers,  the  governor  of 
Cadiz,  in  conjunction  with  the  junta  of  Seville,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  demands  of  the  exasperated  populace,  sent  the  vanquished  troops  to 
the  hulks  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  where  they  were  confined  during  the 
war,  and  subjected  to  such  hardships  that  few  of  them  ever  regained  their 
native  country. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  and  his  adherents  were  so  alarmed  at  the  result  of 
the  battle  of  Baylen,  that  they  resolved  to  evacuate  Madrid ;  and,  on  the 
SOth  of  July,  the  intrusive  king  commenced  his  retreat,  having  first 
ordered  eighty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  which  he  could  not  remove,  to 
be  spiked,  and  despoiled  the  palaces  of  all  their  jewels  and  other  articles 
of  walue.  The  French  troops  were  not  molested  by  the  Spaniards  on 
their  march,  yet  they  robbed  and  burned  every  village  and  hamlet  near 
whioh  'they  passed.  When  Joseph  arrived  at  Burgos,  he  was  joined  by 
Bessieres  with  his  corps,  and  by  Verdier  with  the  force  that  had  been 
^ven  from  Saragossa ;  and  th^,  together  with  the  division  of  Monoey, 
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enabled  him  to  take  poet  behiod  the  Ebro  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand 
Teterane. 

The  feeling  of  discouragement  among  the  French  troops  was  not  a 
little  augmented  by  the  ill  success  of  their  arms  in  Catalonia,  where 
Generals  Schwartz  and  Chabran,  with  two  divisions  of  above  four  thou- 
sand men  each,  were  severally  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  undis- 
ciplined but  brave  peasantry  of  that  province.  These  reverses  were 
followed  by  a  more  serious  disaster -at  Gerona.  General  Duhesme,  with 
six  thousand  men  and  a  train  of  heavy  artillery  had  laid  siege  to  thai 
town;  but  he  was  routed  with  a  loss  of  nearly  half  his  forces,  all  his 
stores,  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  'This  accumulation  of  triumph  pro- 
duced  the  happiest  effect  in  animating  the  courage  of  the  Spaniards;  but 
in  the  midst  of  their  exultation  it  was  observed,  with  regret,  that  &w 
vigorous  or  efficient  measures  were  adopted  by  the  juntas  for  prosecuting 
the  war. 

Meantime,  Portugal  became  the  theatre  of  important  events.  When 
the  insurrection  in  the  Peninsula  first  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  the 
Britbh  government  resolved  to  throw  their  weight  into  the  scale  against 
Napoleon ;  and  they  accordingly  fitted  out  an  expedition  under  the  oom- 
mand  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  arrived  in  Mondego  Bay  on  the  Slst 
of  July.  He  commenced  the  disembarking  of  his  troops  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, despite  a  strong  west  wind  and  heavy  surf,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
8th  of  August,  his  army  of  thirteen  thousand  men  bivouacked  on  the  beaoh. 
These  troops  took  the  field  in  the  highest  spirits  and  the  most  perfect  state 
of  discipline  and  equipment ;  but  their  commander  had  the  mortification 
to  learn,  in  his. first  movements,  that  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the 
cooperation  of  the  Portuguese  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  their  own  terri- 
tories. Doubtless,  this  backwardness  on  their  part  was  owing  to  their 
fears  of  the  French,  and  their  want  of  confidence  in  the  prowess  of  their 
allies,  whom  they  deemed  inadequate  to  contend  with  Napoleon's  vete- 
rans. Sir  Arthur  nevertheless  advanced  into  the  country,  and  'was 
received  by  the  people  with  great  enthusiasm. 

When  Junot  learned  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops,  he  called  in  his 
detached  columns  for  the  protection  of  Lisbon ;  ana  Laborde,  to  gain 
time  for  the  execution  of  this  order,  made  a  stand  at  Rolica,  with  five 
thousand  men  and  five  pieces  of  cannon.  His  ground  was  well  chosen, 
being  an  elevated  plateau  between  two  lofty  hills,  which,  in  front  of  his 
lines,  were  covered  with  rocky  thickets  and  close  underwood  of  myrtle. 
Sir  Arthur  moved  to  the  attack  in  three  columns ;  directing  two  of  them 
to  make  their  way  over  the  mountains  and  turn  the  flanks  of  the  enemy, 
while  he  led  the  third  in  person  against  the  front  of  the  position.  As 
soon  as  Laborde  saw  this  combined  movement,  he  fell  back  precipitately 
to  a  valley  higher  up  in  the  gorge,  where  the  natural  defences  of  tlM 
ground  promised  to  atone  for  his  inferiority  of  numbers.  The  British 
columns  pressed  on  in  pursuit,  and  a  spirited  contest  commenced,  which 
ended  in  the  retreat  of  Laborde,  with  a  loss  of  six  hundred  men  and 
three  pieces  of  cannon. 

On  the  day  after  this  action,  and  while  the  British  troops  were  threat- 
ening the  rear  of  Laborde 's  division,  Sir  Arthur  ascertained  that  Jimot 
was  advancing  toward  him  with  his  whole  force,  to  ofier  a  pitched  battle; 
he  therefore  recalled  his  leading  columns,  and  directed  his  march  upon 
Vimiero  where  he  established  his  head-quarten  on  the  19th  of  AugoiU 
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Early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  French  army  approached  the  Eng- 
lish lines,  and  Laborde  commenced  an  attack  on  their  centre,  which  wu 
promptly  repulsed  by  the  50th  regiment  under  Colonel  Walker,  who^ 
throwing  his  men  into  echellon  obliquely  across  the  front  and  flank  of 
an  entire  French  brigade  in  close  column,  totally  routed  them  before  re* 
Enforcements  could  come  up.  The  battle  was  maintained  with  great 
spirit  at  all  points ;  but  the  French  at  length  gave  way,  having  sustained 
a  loss  of  twenty.four  hundred  men  and  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  while 
the  British  loss  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred.  Sir  Arthur  had  now  an 
opportunity  to  fall  upon  and  destroy  the  retreating  French  columns ;  but 
Sir  Harry  fiurrard,  who  had  arrived  to  supersede  him  in  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  who,  being  an  ofRcer  of  the  old  school,  considered  one  victoiT 
a  sufficient  achievment  for  one  week,  positively  forbade  the  advance  of 
the  troops ;  whereupon  Sir  Arthur,  concealing  the  bitterness  of  his  disap- 
pointment under  an  affected  gayety,  said  to  the  officers  of  his  staff,  "  Gren- 
tlemen,  nothing  now  remains  for  us,  but  to  go  and  shoot  red-legged 
partridges." 

Sir  Harry  Burrard  retained  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  for  a 
brief  period  only,  as  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  reached  the  British  head-quar- 
ters on  the  next  day,  and  superseded  him ;  so  that,  within  thirty  houny 
a  pitched  battle  had  been  fought,  and  three  generals  successively  took 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  army.  After  conferring  with  his  two  prede- 
cessors. Sir  Hugh  resolved  to  advance  on  the  French  position  at  Torree 
Vedras ;  but  at  this  juncture,  a  flag  of  truce  from  Junot's  camp  was  an- 
nounced, and  Kellerman  came  forward  with  proposals  for  an  armistice. 
Negotiations  were  immediately  commenced,  which  terminated  in  the 
Convention  of  Cintra.  This  instrument  provided  that  the  French  troops 
should  evacuate  the  whole  kingdom  of  Portugal,  surrender  all  the  for- 
tresses they  held  in  its  dominions  to  the  British,  and  be  conveyed  to 
France  with  the  artillery  directly  appertaining  to  their  corps,  and  a  por- 
tion of  their  ammunition.  A  separate  clause  stipulated  that  the  Russian 
fleet  of  ten  line-of-battle  ships,  then  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Lisbon,  should 
be  surrendered  to  the  English  commander  and  conveyed  to  Great  Britain, 
there  to  remain  in  deposite  until  six  months  af\er  the  conclusion  of  a  gen- 
eral peace  :  but  the  officers  and  crews  were  to  be  sent  to  Russia  without 
delay,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government.  It  was  further  provided, 
that  the  French  troops  should  be  allowed  to  take  with  them  their  individ- 
ual property ;  when,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  their  disgraceful 
system  of  pillage  in  Lisbon  had  despoiled  the  palaces,  churches,  private 
houses,  public  treasury,  and  even  the  museums  of  their  most  valuable 
effects,  and  that  the  whole  army,  from  Junot  down  to  the  meanest  soldier, 
had  participated  in  the  robbery,  the  compact  was  so  far  modified  as  to 
enforce  a  restoration  of  the  plunder.  The  homeward  movement  of  the 
troops  was  now  hastened  on,  and,  by  the  middle  of  October,  not  a  Freneh 
soldier  remained  on  the  soil  of  Portugal. 

This  triumph,  however,  great  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  did  not  satisfy 
the  expectations  of  the  British  people ;  and  the  three  generals  were  or- 
dered home,  to  answer  to  a  Court  of  Inquirj',  for  neglect  of  duty  in  allow- 
ing Junot's  troops  so  easy  an  escape.  They  were  eventually  acquitted, 
but  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  alone  was  again  intrusted  with  any  important 
conunand  in  the  British  army.  In  the  mean  time.  Sir  John  Moore  landed 
at  Lisbon  with  a  division  of  fresh  troops,  and  took  command  of  the  Eitg* 
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fiih  ihroes.  His  first  care  was  to  put  the  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  in  • 
oonditioQ  of  defence,  and  establish  a  central  junta  at  Lisbon  to  administer 
die  affairs  of  the  government,  in  the  absence  of  the  Prince  Regent.  HaT> 
ing  completed  these  preparations,  he  began  his  march  for  the  seat  of  war 
at  the  (bot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  campaign  in  the  Peninsula  had  already  produced  an  efiect  inimi- 
cal to  France,  in  some  of  the  other  European  states.  Austria,  as  early 
as  the  9th  of  June,  taking  alarm  at  Napoleon's  progress,  directed  the 
fermation  of  a  landwehr,  or  local  militia,  in  all  the  provinces  of  her  do- 
minions ;  and  the  Archduke  Charles,  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department, 
had  infused  great  activity  into  the  several  branches  of  the  regular  army. 
Count  Mettemich,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris,  when  pressed  by 
the  French  Emperor  for  the  reason  of  these  movements,  alleged  that  the 
oabinet  of  Vienna  was  only  imitating  the  conduct  jof  their  powerful  neigh- 
bors, and  that  since  Bavaria  had  adopted  the  French  system  of  conscrip- 
tion,  and  oi^anized  a  National  Guard  on  the  French  model,  it  became 
necessary  for  Austria  to  take  corresponding  measures  in  self-defence. 

Napoleon  had  now  resolved  to  pursue  the  Spanish  war  to  extermina- 
tion,  and  he  made  new  demands  on  the  Senate  of  Paris  for  snticipating 
the  conscriptions  of  1600  and  1610 ;  but  as  the  immense  increase  or  force 
thus  obtained  still  fell  short  of  his  wishes,  he  entered  into  a  new  treaty 
with  Prussia,  by  which  he  agreed,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  hundred 
ind  forty  millions  of  francs,  to  evacuate  the  Prussian  territory,  retaining 
qdIj  the  fortresses  of  Glogau,  Stettin  and  Custrin,  which  were  each  to  be 
garrisoned  with  four  thousand  French  soldiers,  and  such  garrisons  sup- 
ported at  the  sole  expense  of  Prussia.  Nor  did  Napoleon  stop  here ;  but, 
proceeding  from  measures  of  active  preparation  to  those  of  a  precaution- 
try  character,  he  solicited  and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander  at  Erfurth.  The  two  sovereigns  met  at  that  place  on  the 
THh  of  September,  and  remained  in  daily  communication  until  the  14th 
of  October ;  when  they  separated  never  to  meet  again  in  this  world.  The 
conferences  between  the  monarchs  were  not  reduced  to  formal  or  secret 
treaties ;  at  least,  the  existence  of  such  treaties  has  never  been  discov- 
ered or  avowed :  but  they  were  not  on  that  account  the  less  important. 
Hie  principal  object  of  Napoleon  was,  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  Rus- 
oa  against  Austria,  should  the  latter  power  attempt  a  hostile  movement 
OQ  France,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  Peninsula ;  and,  in  return,  he 
ocmaented  to  Alexander's  uniting  Finland,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to 
die  Russian  dominions ;  and  promised  the  future  aid  of  France  in  extend- 
ing the  Muscovite  rule  over  Uie  Asiatic  Continent.  At  the  same  time,  he 
igreed  to  relax  somewhst  in  the  terms  of  his  last  treaty  with  Prussia, 
reducing  the  amount  of  the  contribution  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
millioos  of  francs,  more  than  half  of  which  sum  was  stipulated  to  be  paid 
in  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Prussian  government.  Two  other  subjects 
were  introduced  at  this  conference  by  Napoleon,  which,  without  directly 
tocomplishing  the  ends  he  had  in  view,  excited  the  distrust  and  jealousy 
of  Alexander,  and  destroyed  the  confidence  and  regard  that  he  had  lat- 
terly entertained  toward  the  French  Emperor.  These  were,  a  proposal 
to  divorce  Josephine  and  contract  a  marriage  with  the  Grand-ducheai 
Catherine,  Alexander's  favorite  sister;  and  the  offer  of  certain  equiva- 
lents for  the  cession  of  Constantinople  to  France. 

NapoIeoD  reached  Paris  on  the  29th  of  October ;  and,  having  dia. 
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Etched  Murat  to  Naples,  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  vacated  by 
seph  Bonaparte,  he  set  out  for  Bayonne,  to  superintend  in  person  tbe 
military  operations  in  the  Peninsula,  where  he  had  now  assembled  an 
army  of  no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  men  ;  of  whom,  after  de* 
ducting  the  garrisons  in  the  northern  fortresses  of  Spain,  together  witk 
the  sick  and  absent,  fully  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  could  be 
brought  into  active  service  on  the  Ebro :  while  his  armies  of  resenre  in 
France,  which  were  preparing  to  join  their  brethren  in  the  Peninsula, 
amounted  to  nearly  five  hundred  thousand. 

To  oppose  this  immense  force,  the  Spaniards  had  but  seventy-six  thou- 
sand  men  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field.  They  were  thus  divided: 
Palafox,  on  the  right,  occupied  the  country  between  Saragossa  and  San- 
guessa,  with  eighteen  thousand;  Castanos,  in  the  centre,  was  posted 
at  Tarazona,  with  twenty- eight  thousand ;  and  the  left,  under  Blake, 
thirty  thousand  strong,  lay  on  the  rocky  mountaLos  near  Reynosa.  Sir 
John  Moore  was  advancing  to  unite  with  the  Spanish  forces;  and  the 
troops  under  his  command,  when  joined  by  Sir  David  Baird's  powerful 
reinforcement,  would  amount  to  thirty  thousand  men ;  but  they  were  yet 
at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  Napoleon  resolved  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow  before  their  arrival.  Blake,  in  the  meantime,  had  assumed 
the  oftensive,  and  gained  some  inconsiderable  success  over  detached  par* 
ties  of  the  French,  which  he  followed  up  by  capturing  BUboa  after  one 
day's  investment.  Encouraged  by  this,  the  Spanish  general  proposed  a 
combined  attack  on  the  French  position  ;  the  nature  of  the  ground,  how- 
ever, and  the  want  of  discipline  among  the  troops,  prevented  the  severat 
divisions  from  acting  in  concert,  and  Castanos,  who  first  reached  the 
enemy,  was  repulsed  with  loss  at  Logrono.  This  check  led  to  dissen- 
sions between  the  commanders,  and  Palafox  retired  toward  Saragossa, 
while  Blake,  who  had  unexpectedly  received  a  reinforcement  that  raisee 
his  numbers  to  nearly  fifly  thousand,  moved  against  the  French  left  in 
the  Biscay  an  provinces.  His  march,  however,  was  disorderly,  and  the 
divisions  of  his  army  so  widely  separated,  that  Lefebvre  fell  on  his  ad- 
vanced guard,  seventeen  thousand  strong,  and  totally  routed  them. 
Blake  immediately  fell  back  and  concentrated  his  forces  at  Espinoaa, 
where  his  numbers,  reduced  by  defeat  and  disasters,  scarcely  exceeded 
twenty-five  thousand  men.  Napoleon,  who  now  took  the  chief  direction 
of  the  French  army,  ordered  Victor  with  a  corps  of  twenty-five  thousand 
strong,  to  attack  Blake  in  front,  while  Lefebvre,  with  fifteen  thousand 
troops,  marched  on  his  communications  in  the  rear.  These  movements 
were  decisive ;  for  although  the  Spanish  soldiers  in  detached  squadrons 
fought  with  great  bravery,  they  were  overpowered  by  the  numbers  and 
discipline  of  their  assailants,  and  retreated  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
leaving  nearly  ten  thousand  men  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  on  the 
field.  The  routed  army  fled  in  two  different  directions ;  Romana,  with 
nine  thousand  stragglers  made  his  way  into  Leon,  and  Blake,  with  seven 
thousand  sought  refuge  at  Reynosa,  and  there  joined  a  portion  of  his  re- 
serves. But  he  was  rapidly  pursued  by  Soult,  and  driven  into  the  Astu- 
rian  mountains,  after  having  lost  half  his  men,  and  all  his  ammunition 
and  artillery. 

Soult  next  moved  against  Burgos,  where  eighteen  thousand  of  the  best 
troops  in  Spain  had  been  hastily  assembled  under  the  Count  de  Belvidere* 
The  Spanish  soldiers  bravely  sustained  the  attack  of  the  French  columns 
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fer  a  sbort  time ;  but  they  soon  gave  way,  leaying  behind  them  twenty-eighl 
hundred  men  and  all  their  artillery  and  stores.  Burgos  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  marshal,  and,  after  being  abandoned  to  pillage,  became  tba 
head-quarters  of  Napoleon,  who  established  himself  there  on  the  12th  of 
November.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  defeat,  Castanos  retired  to 
Tudela,  and  formed  a  junction  wiUi  Palafox :  their  united  forces  amounted 
to  forty-three  thousand  men,  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon.  Marshal  Ner 
pursued  this  army,  and  attacked  its  outposts  on  the  21st.  The  Spanish 
troops  gave  way  at  all  points :  fifteen  thousand  men,  without  artillery  or 
ammunition,  made  their  escape  with  Palafox  to  Saragossa ;  twenty  thou* 
sand,  under  Castanos,  retreated  on  Catalayud ;  five  thousand  were  killed^ 
wounded  or  made  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  fled  in  total  confusion  to 
the  mountains. 

This  dispersion  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  north  laid  open  the  road  to 
Madrid,  toward  which  Napoleon  now  advanced  with  the  Imperial  Guaids 
and  Victor's  corps,  amounting  in  all  to  sixty  thousand  men.  On  the  80th 
of  November,  he  encountered  a  serious  opposition  in  the  pass  of  Soma* 
Sierra,  where  twelve  thousand  Spaniards,  with  sixteen  pieces  of  cannoiii 
made  a  desperate  stand,  and  for  a  while  arrested  the  march  of  the  whole 
French  army.  Nothing,  however,  could  resist  the  enthusiasm  of  Napo» 
leoqjs  veterans,  when  f^hting  under  his  own  eye.  By  an  impetuoui 
charge  up  the  rugged  ascent  of  the  defile,  they  carried  the  Spanish  bat- 
teries at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  dispersed  the  whole  covering  force,  and 
banned  on  to  Madrid  without  further  opposition. 

Tpe  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  capital  were  thrown  into  the  utmost 
consternation  when  they  learned  that  the  pass  of  Somo-Sierra  had  been 
forced,  and  that  Napoleon's  columns  were  advancing  against  their  de- 
fonoeless  walls.  There  were  but  three  hundred  regular  troops  in  the 
town,  with  two  battalions  of  new  levies :  nevertheless,  vigorous  prepanu 
tions  were  made  for  defence.  Ei^ht  thousand  muskets  and  a  large  num«> 
her  of  pikes  were  distributed  to  me  people,  heavy  cannon  were  planted 
on  the  Retiro  and  in  the  principal  streets,  the  pavements  were  torn  um 
barricades  erected,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  spirit  pervaded  the  mulu* 
tude.  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French 
army  reached  the  heights  north  of  Madrid,  and  Napoleon,  who  was  veiy 
desirous  to  gain  possession  of  the  Spanish  capital  on  the  anniversary  tn 
his  coronation  and  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  immediately  summoned  it 
to  surrender ;  but  the  proposal  was  indignantly  rejected. 

During  the  nipht,  the  French  infantry  arrived  in  great  strength,  and 
early  on  the  drd,  the  Bmperor  directed  an  assault  on  the  Retiro,  the 
heights  of  which  entirely  command  the  city.  This  important  post  was 
speedily  carried,  and  as  the  town  became  now  indefensible  in  a  militaiy 
point  of  view,  a  capitulation  took  place :  on  the  4th  of  December,  Madrid 
was  occupied  by  the  French  troops.  Napoleon  did  not  himself  enter  the 
town,  but  established  his  headquarters  at  Chamartin,  where  he  received 
the  submission  of  the  authorities  and  regulated  the  affiurs  of  the  govern^ 
ment.  In  a  short  time,  everything  bore  the  appearance  of  peace :  the 
theatres  were  reopened,  citizens  crowded  the  public  walks,  nnd  the  tradea 
resumed  their  former  activity.  By  a  solemn  decree,  the  Emperor  abol- 
ished the  Inquisition  and  ap)>ropriated  its  funds  to  the  reduction  of  the 
public  debt ;  and,  in  general,  the  measures  taken  by  Napoleon  were  wdl 
adapted  to  secure  his  own  authori^jmd  the  good  will  and  owifidsooe  ef 
the  inhabitants. 
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While  the  French  Emperor  was  thus  engaged  in  the  civil  affiurs  of 
Ghain,  and  was  hastening  forward  his  armies  for  the  complete  subjugatica 
or  her  provinces,  Sir  David  Balrd  had  landed  at  Corunna  and  formed  a  juno- 
tkm  with  Sir  John  Moore,  and  Hope's  division  had  also  arrived  from  the  ESs- 
ourial,  so  that  the  British  army  amounted  to  nearly  thirty  thousand  men. 
Sir  John  Moore,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Madrid  and  the 
great  accumulation  of  force  in  that  quarter,  boldly  resolved  to  throw  him- 
self on  the  French  line  of  communication  and  attack  Soult,  who  at  that  time 
lay  in  fancied  security  with  fifteen  thousand  men  in  the  valley  of  the  Car- 
rion. He  accordingly  commenced  his  march  on  the  11th  of  December; 
but,  prudently  considering,  that  by  some  unexpected  change  in  the  positioQ 
of  the  French  armies  he  might  become  involved  with  forces  greatly  out- 
numbering his  own,  he  combined  with  his  forward  movement  the  prepara- 
tions for  a  retreat,  and  provided  magazines  for  the  latter  purpose  both  on  the 
route  to  Lisbon  and  to  Galicia.  "nie  English  troops  proceed!^  with  great 
alacrity  toward  the  promised  field  of  combat,  and  on  their  way  encoun- 
tered and  defeated  several  detached  parties  of  the  enemy :  while  Soult, 
alarmed  at  the  sudden  and  near  approach  of  the  British,  concentrated  his 
men  along  the  banks  of  the  Carrion  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saldana,  where 
General  Moore  proposed  to  attack  him  on  the  23rd.  The  moment  that  the 
advance  of  the  British  army  was  known  in  Madrid,  Napoleon  recalled 
every  division  that  was  moving  toward  the  south,  and  hurried  them  by 
forced  marches  to  the  support  of  Marshal  Soult.  On  the  22nd  of  De- 
cember, he  had  reached  the  pass  of  Guadarama  with  overwhelming  num- 
bers ;  on  the  26th,  his  head-quarters  were  at  Tordesillas,  his  cavalry  at 
Valladolid,  and  Marsha)  Ney  at  Rio-Seco.  Fully  anticipating  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  British  army,  the  Emperor  now  wrote  to  Soult,  "  If  the 
English  remain  another  day  in  their  position,  they  are  undone.  Should 
they  attack  you,  retire  a  day's  march  to  the  rear :  if  they  retreat,  pursue 
them  closely." 

But  Sir  John  Moore  was  as  vigilant  as  his  redoubtable  antagonist. 
Finding,  from  the  unexpected  rapidity  of  Napoleon's  advance,  that  he 
could  not  safely  remain  to  combat  with  Soult,  he  suspended  his  march  on 
the  23rd,  and  on  the  24th  commenced  his  retreat  toward  Galicia,  to  the 
infinite  mortification  of  the  British  soldiers,  who  were  in  the  highest  spirits 
and  eager  for  the  contest.  On  the  26th,  Baird's  division  crossed  the  Esla, 
while  Moore,  who  remained  with  the  rear-guard  to  protect  the  stores  and 
baggage  in  their  passage  over  the  bridge  of  Castro  Gronzalo,  was  threat- 
ened by  a  body  of  Ney's  horsemen.  Lord  Paget,  however,  with  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  overthrew  the  French  detachment,  making  a  hun- 
dred prisoners,  besides  killing  and  wounding  a  large  number.  General 
Moore,  by  a  timely  retreat,  reached  Benavente  before  the  enemy,  and  thus 
preserved  his  own  communications  entire.  The  army  remained  here  for 
two  days,  reposing  from  its  fatigues ;  but  the  discipline  of  the  men  in  three 
days  of  retrograde  movement  had  become  seriously  impaired.  On  the 
28th,  Moore  continued  his  retreat,  having  first  destroyed  the  bridge  over 
the  Esla,  the  repairing  of  wliich  detained  Bessieres  until  the  dOth,  when 
he  crossed  the  river  with  nine  thousand  cavalry  and  followed  in  pursuit 
of  the  English  columns.  Soult  at  the  same  time  passed  the  bridge  of 
Mansilla,  overspread  the  plains  of  Leon  with  his  troops,  and  captured  the 
town  of  that  name,  which  contained  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores 
belonging  to  the  Spanish  government. 
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Qa  the  Ist  of  January,  the  corps  of  Soult  and  Ney,  seventy  thousand 
strong,  were  joined  at  Astorga  by  the  Emperor,  who,  on  the  road  from 
Benayente  to  that  place,  while  riding  at  a  full  gallop  with  his  advanced 
ffuard  in  pursuit  of  the  English  troops,  was  overtaken  by  a  courier  witt 
dispatches.  He  instantly  dismounted,  ordered  a  bivouac  tire  to  be  lighted 
by  the  roadside,  and,  seating  himself  by  it  on  the  ground,  was  soon  so  loit 
in  thought  that  he  became  insensible  to  the  snow  which  fell  in  thick 
wreaths  around  him.  He  had  ample  subject  for  meditation :  Austria  had 
made  hostile  demonstrations  against  France  and  was  preparing  to  take 
the  field.  He  rode  on  slowly  and  pensively  to  Astorga,  and  remained 
there  two  days  writing  innumerable  dispatches,  and  regulating  at  onoe 
the  pursuit  of  the  English  army,  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain,  and  the 
organization  of  the  troops  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy.  On  the  8rd  of 
January,  he  returned  to  Valladolid  and  proceeded  thence  by  Burgos  and 
Bayonne  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  28rd. 

The  Emperor's  withdrawal  from  Spain  made  no  change  in  the  vigor 
of  the  French  pursuit.  Soult,  with  his  own  corps,  twenty- four  thousand 
strong,  pressed  rapidly  forward  and  constantly  harassed  the  rear  of  the 
British  army,  while  Ney,  moving  with  still  greater  celerity,  threatened  its 
flank.  Meanwhile,  the  British  rear-guard,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Moore 
in  person,  maintained  its  high  character  for  resolution  and  discipline ;  but 
the  remainder  of  the  troops,  disgusted  and  disheartened  by  a  protracted 
retreat  through  a  rough  country  and  in  midwinter,  broke  their  ranks, 
refused  to  obey  their  ofiicers,  and  became  little  better  than  a  horde  of 
stragglers  more  to  be  dreaded  by  friends  than  enemies.  In  this  deplorable 
oonoition,  they  reached  Lugo  late  in  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  January. 

Hero  the  British  general  halted,  and  in  a  proclamation  issued  the  foU 
lowing  day,  severely  rebuked  the  men  for  their  insubordination,  and 
announced  his  intention  to  give  battle  to  the  French.  Instantly,  and  as 
if  by  enchantment,  the  disoi^er  of  the  troops  was  at  an  end.  The  strag. 
glers  returned  to  their  ranks,  with  their  arms  cleaned,  their  faces  joyful 
and  their  confidence  restored :  before  the  morning  of  the  8th,  nineteen 
thousand  men  stood  in  battle  array,  impatiently  awaiting  the  attack  of  the 
enemy.  But  Soult  declined  the  combat,  though  his  army  amounted  to 
twenW-one  thousand  men,  with  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  in  line.  Neverthe* 
leas,  Moore  had  gained  the  advantage  of  reorganizing  his  troops,  and  was 
in  much  better  condition  than  before  for  continuing  his  retreat.  During 
the  night,  he  broke  up  from  his  position,  and  moved  on  toward  Corunnai 
where  he  arrived  on  the  11th  or  January.  As  the  troops  successively 
reached  the  heights  whence  the  sea  became  visible,  all  eyes  turned  anx- 
iously toward  the  bay,  in  hopes  that  the  vessels  for  their  transportation 
might  be  awaiting  them  there ;  but  the  vast  expanse  was  vacant,  and  a 
few  coculers  and  fishing-boats,  alone  oould  be  descried  on  the  dreary 
main.  There  was  now,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  a  battle :  the  ses 
was  in  front,  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  and  a  victory  was  indispensable  to 
secure  the  means  of  embarkation.  The  troops  accordingly  made  great 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  land-defences,  which,  though  regular,  were  very 
weak;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  assisted  in  this  laborious  duty. 
On  the  14th,  the  transports  from  Vigo  hove  in  sight,  and  stood  into  the 
bay,  when  the  embarkation  of  the  sick  and  wounded  was  immediately 
conunenoed.  The  greater  part  of  the  artillery  was  next  put  on  board; 
for,  during  all  the  oonfuakm  of  the  retreat,  not  one  gun  had  been  lost. 
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While  these  movements  were  in  progress  at  the  shore  of  the  hay,  the 
efiectiTe  portion  of  the  British  army,  still  fourteen  thousand  strooff,  wtm 
drawn  up  with  great  care  by  Sir  John  Moore,  on  a  range  of  heiriitii^  or 
rather,  of  knolls,  which  fbrm  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  around  the  Tillaceof 
Blvira,  at  the  distance  of  rather  more  than  a  mile  from  Corunna.  The 
French,  twenty  thousand  strong,  were  posted  on  a  higher  semi^^ireular 
ridge,  distant  about  one  mile  from  the  English  position. 

From  the  inactivity  of  the  French  troops  during  the  14th  and  IStfa, 
General  Moore  was  led  to  believe  that  they  had  no  serious  intention  of 
disquieting  his  retreat,  and  he  made  preparations  for  withdrawing  his  army 
into  the  town  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  in  order  to  embark  on  Imrd  of  the 
transports.  About  noon  on  that  day,  however,  a  general  movement  was 
seen  along  the  French  lines,  and  at  two  o'clock,  their  infantry  in  fimr 
massy  columns  descended  to  the  attack.  Notwithstanding  their  inferi- 
ority of  numbers,  the  British  soldiers  stood  to  their  arms  witih  the  most  in- 
rincible  resolution,  yielding,  at  intervals,  to  the  pressure  of  the  French 
columns,  but  eventually  repelling  every  assault,  with  great  loss  to  the 
enemy.  At  the  moment  when  they  had  forced  back  the  French  centre 
from  Elvina,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  Sir  John  Moore  was  struck  down 
by  a  cannon-shot,  and  Sir  David  Baird,  also  desperately  wounded,  was 
borne  senseless  from  the  field.  The  battle  still  raged,  however,  and  the 
French  were  &st  giving  ground,  when  the  sudden  approach  of  nifht  put 
an  end  to  the  strife,  and  saved  them  from  destruction.  General  Ebpe,  on 
whom  the  command  of  the  British  army  devolved,  conceiving  that  its  safe 
embarkation  was  now  of  more  consequence  than  following  up  the  victory, 
withdrew  into  the  town,  and  the  troops  were  put  on  board  the  vessels 
without  confusion  or  delay. 

Afler  Sir  John  Moore  had  received  his  death- wound,  he  remained  fer  a 
time  sitting  on  the  ground  and  watching  the  progress  of  the  British  charge ; 
when  he  saw  that  it  was  successful,  and  the  victory  secure,  he  reluctantly 
allowed  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  the  rear.  As  the  soldiers  placed  him  on 
a  blanket  to  carry  him  from  the  field,  the  hilt  of  his  sword  became  en- 
tangled  in  the  wound,  and  Captain  Hardinge  attempted  to  take  it  off;  but 
the  dying  hero  said,  "  It  is  well  as  it  is :  I  would  rather  it  should  go  from 
the  field  with  me."  The  examination  of  the  wound  at  his  lodgings,  shut 
out  all  hope  of  his  recovery,  but  did  not  afiect  his  serenity  of  mind.  He 
continued  to  converse  in  a  calm  and  cheerAil  voice  until  a  few  moments 
before  his  death,  and  when  that  event  took  place,  he  was  wrapped  in  his 
military  cloak  and  laid  in  a  grave  hastily  dug  on  the  ramparts  of  Corunna. 
A  monument  was  soon  after  erected  over  his  unooffined  remains  by  the 
generosity  of  Marshal  Ney. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

FIRST  CAMPAIGN  OF  1809  IN  GBRKANT. 

Austria  had  improved  to  the  utmost  the  interval  of  peace  that  fol- 
Icfwed  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  and  by  an  energetic  policy,  patiently  and 
silently  pursued,  had  raised  her  war  establishment  to  a  formidable  oon- 
dition.  Napoleon  was  fully  aware  of  her  movements,  and  more  than 
once  remonstrated  against  them,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  in  reply,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  alleged 
that  their  measures  were  merely  precautionary  and  defensive,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  were  careful  not  to  relax  one  moment  in  their  efforts. 
Although  Napoleon  was  not  deceived  as  to  Austria's  intentions,  yet,  while 
occupied  in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  her  assumption  of  hostilities  took 
him  by  surprise,  and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  make  extraordinary 
exertions  in  order  to  commence  the  campaign  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  his  antagonist :  indeed,  had  Austria  pressed  her  offensive  operations 
with  the  same  vigor  as  she  manifested  in  preparing  for  them,  she  must 
have  gained  important  victories  before  Napoleon  could  bring  his  best 
troops  into  the  field  ;  for  the  flower  of  the  French  army  was  in  Spain,  and 
the  forces  that  he  retained  in  Germany,  though  powerful  in  the  aggregate, 
were  as  yet  scattered  in  detached  masses,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltio, 
coring  an  easy  triumph  to  a  concentrated  and  active  foe.  But  it  was 
not  the  fate  or  fortune  of  Austria  to  reap  advantage  from  rapid  military 
evolutions. 

Tlie  plan  of  Napoleon,  was  at  the  outset  strictly  defensive,  in  order  to 
eain  time  for  assembling  his  scattered  forces  into  effective  masses ;  and  as 
he  deemed  it  unfitting  that  he  should  be  at  the  head  of  his  army  before  H 
was  prepared  for  decisive  blows,  Berthier  was  dispatched,  early  in  April, 
to  assume  the  chief  command. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  Austria  had  mustered  a  hundred  and  forty  thoa- 
sand  men  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Danube,  within  eight  days'  march  of 
Ratisbon :  on  the  same  day,  Davoust  quitted  his  cantonments  on  the  Oder 
and  LfOwer  Elbe,  in  the  north  part  of  Grermany ;  Massena  was  yet  on  the 
Rhine,  the  Bavarians  on  the  Iser,  and  Oudinot  alone  at  Augsburg.  The 
French  corps  could,  therefore,  have  been  easily  cut  off  from  each  other, 
and  beaten  in  detail,  by  a  rapid  advance  of  the  Imperialists  toward  Man* 
heim ;  but  the  execution  of  such  a  design  required  an  alacrity  and  vigor 
practically  unknown  to  the  Austrians,  who,  by  hesitating  until  the  French 
troops  were  concentrated  on  the  Danube,  lost  the  great  advantage  of  their 
central  position  in  Bohemia.  And  when,  at  last,  it  was  resolved  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  Bavaria,  the  Aulic  Council,  instead  of  permitting  the  Aroli- 
duke  Charles  to  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  French  corps  scattered  to  the 
south,  along  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  ordered  him  to  counter-march  the 
great  body  of  his  men,  and  open  the  campaign  on  the  Inn :  a  gratuitona 
and  egregious  error,  which  forced  his  army  to  march  thrice  the  necessaij 
distance,  and  gave  the  enemy  a  proportionablv  increased  time  to  colled 
their  forces  to  resist  him.  This  toilsome  and  useless  march  was,  hov« 
erer,  at  length  completed ;  the  Austrian  oolumns,  after  moving  a  hundred 
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miles  back  toward  Vienna,  and  crossing  the  Danube,  were  arrayed  ou  Hm 
right  bank  of  the  Inn,  on  the  10th  of  April ;  and  the  Archduke  prepved 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  vast  level  plains  which  stretch  from  the  soutbem 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

The  instructions  of  Napoleon  to  Berthier,  were  clear  and  precise :  if 
ihe  Austrians  commenced  their  attack  before  the  15th  of  April,  he  wis  to 
concentrate  his  army  on  the  Lech,  around  Donauwerth ;  if  after  that 
date,  at  Ratisbon,  guarding  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  from  that  plus 
ti  Passau.  But  on  the  12th  of  April,  by  means  of  the  telegraph  whioh 
lie  had  established  in  Central  Germany,  the  Emperor  was  apprised  St 
Paris  of  the  Archduke's  crossing  the  Inn.  He  immediately  left  the  capi- 
tal for  the  seat  of  war,  where  he  arrived  on  the  17th  of  April ;  and  in  toe 
meantime,  the  immense  forces  converging  from  the  mountains  of  Galicis 
and  the  banks  of  the  Oder  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  had  gradually 
reached  the  frontiers  of  Germany. 

It  was  high  time  for  him  to  take  the  command ;  for,  great  as  were  the 
faults  of  the  Austrian  movements,  Berthier  had  nevertheless  brought  the 
French  forces  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  Instead  of  concentrating  them 
at  Ratisbon  or  Donauwerth,  he  dispersed  them,  despite  the  remonstrances 
of  Davoust  and  Massena,  with  the  insane  purpose  of  stopping  at  all  points 
the  advance  of  the  Austrians ;  and  nothing  but  the  tardy  march  of  the 
latter  saved  the  French  from  serious  disasters.  The  Archduke  crossed 
the  Inn  on  the  10th,  at  Braunau,  and  on  the  16th,  he  had  barely  reached 
the  Iser,  a  distance  of  only  twenty  leagues.  On  the  same  day,  howeTsr, 
he  attacked  Landshut,  and  compelled  General  Deroy,  who  commanded 
the  Bavarian  garrison,  to  evacuate  the  town ;  and  as  the  line  of  the  Iser 
was  thus  abandoned,  he  crossed  the  river  and  moved  by  the  great  road  of 
Nuremberg,  toward  the  bridges  of  Ratisbon,  Neustadt  and  Kellheim,  in 
order  to  secure  both  banks  of  the  Danube.  Yet  even  then,  when  the 
Austrians  were  greatly  superior  to  the  enemy's  forces  on  any  one  pointy 
they  marched  at  the  rate  of  but  three  leagues  a  day.  Nevertheless,  the 
approach  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Austrians,  even  though 
moving  at  a  snail's  pace,  threw  Berthier  into  the  greatest  consternation. 
Contrary  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  generals,  he  compelled  Davoust 
to  strengthen  himself  at  Ratisbon,  and  ordered  Massena  to  defend  the  line 
of  the  Lech  ;  at  the  same  time  he  directed  Lefebvre,  Wrede  and  Oudinoty 
to  place  their  several  corps  in  three  lines,  one  behind  another,  across  Ba- 
varia— a  position  so  useless  and  absurd,  that  more  than  one  of  the  mar- 
shals ascribed  his  conduct  to  treachery,  although  that  charge  is  certainly 
without  foundation.  The  result  of  these  joint  movements  was,  that  Da- 
voust, with  sixty  thousand  men,  became  gradually  hemmed  in  at  Ratisboa 
by  the  Archduke's  army,  a  hundred  ana  twenty  thousand  strong ;  and  as 
the  orders  he  received  from  Berthier  compelled  him  to  remain  there,  like 
a  tiger  at  bay,  no  other  fate  seemed  to  await  him  than  the  disaster  whioh, 
four  years  previously,  befell  Mack  at  Ulm. 

Matters  were  in  this  critical  state  when  Napoleon  arrived  at  Donau- 
werth. Having  fully  informed  himself  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  dis- 
patched the  most  pressing  orders  to  Massena  to  hasten,  at  least  with  his 
advanced  guard  and  cavalry,  to  Plaifenhofen,  a  considerable  town  be- 
tween Augsburg  and  Neustadt.  He  also  commanded  Davoust  to  maroh 
in  the  direction  of  Neustadt  and  form  a  junction  with  Lefebvre.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  these  orders  were  promptly  obeyed,  although  it 
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imponible  for  the  two  marshals  to  reach  the  points  designated,  before  the 
19th  of  April.  On  the  17th,  the  Archduke  detached  fifteen  thousand  men 
under  the  Archduke  Liouis,  to  watch  the  troops  of  the  Confederacy  on  the 
Abees,  while  he  himself  marched  with  the  main  strength  of  his  army 
toward  Ratisbon,  to  gain  possession  of  the  bridge  at  that  place,  and,  by 
thus  securing  the  command  of  both  banks  of  the  Danube,  open  a  free 
oonimunieation  with  the  two  corps,  under  Klcnau,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
die  river.  The  Archduke's  light  cavalry  which,  under  Hohenssollem, 
had  been  pushed  out  on  the  left  to  cover  the  flank  of  the  columns  pro- 
ceeding  to  Ratisbon,  reached  Thaun  on  the  19th,  and  there  unexpectedly 
encountered  St.  Hilaire  and  Friant,  who  were  covering  Davoust's  maroh 
through  the  defile  of  Portsaal.  The  two  parties  simultaneously  attacked 
each  other,  and  as  fresh  troops  successively  came  on  to  the  assistance  of 
their  comrades,  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  men,  in  the  aggregate,  were 
engaged  before  nightfall.  A  violent  thunder  storm  finally  separated  the 
combatants,  after  each  side  had  sustained  a  loss  of  three  thousand  men. 

As  soon  as  the  two  corps  of  Davoust  and  Lefebvre  were  united.  Napo- 
leon resolved  to  assume  a  vigorous  offensive,  for  which,  indeed,  the  rela- 
tive  positicm  of  the  armies  now  presented  a  tempting  opportunity.  By 
extraordinary  exertions,  he  had  brought  sixty-five  thousand  men  into  one 
masSy  on  the  flank  of  fifty  thousand  Austrians,  who,  in  four  detached  corps 
under  officers  acting  independently  of  each  other,  were  scattered  over 
severml  leagues  of  country,  and  leisurely  moving  toward  a  common  cen- 
tre, where  they  anticipated  a  junction  with  the  Archduke  and  a  pitched 
bsttle.  Napoleon  ordered  an  immediate  and  simultaneous  attack  on  these 
divskms,  commanded,  severally,  by  the  Archduke  Louis,  the  Prince  of 
Reuss,  Hiller  and  Thierry ;  and  they  were  so  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
unexpected  assault,  that  they  fled  on  the  first  charge.  Instead  of  a 
regular  action,  a  running  fight  took  place,  which  continued  through  the 
day,  and  ended  in  a  loss  to  the  Austrians  of  eight  thousand  men.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  precipitate  retreat,  they  evinced  their  high  discipline, 
by  maintaining  their  ranks  and  keeping  possession  of  every  piece  or  their 
titillery. 

On  the  same  day  that  this  action  took  place,  April  2(Hh,  the  Archduke 
pressed  his  attack  upon  Ratisbon.  That  town,  commanding  the  only 
ilape  bridge  over  the  Danube  below  Ulm,  was  at  all  times  a  point  of  con- 
nquence,  and  was  now  eminently  so  from  the  position  of  the  Austrian 
ibroes.  The  assault  was  made  on  two  sides  of  the  town  at  once ;  and 
ilthough  the  slender  garrison  of  three  thousand  men  left  by  Davoust,  de- 
fended themselves  bravely  for  a  time ;  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  the 
great  preponderance  of  numbers,  and  surrendered  at  discretion. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  four  Austrian  divisions,  Napoleon  proposed  to 
throw  himself  on  the  communications  of  the  Archduke ;  but,  to  conceal 
hb  movements,  he  sent  Davoust  against  Ratisbon,  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  command  the  Archduke's  notice,  while  he  in  person  pushed  forward 
toward  Landshut,  whither  the  columns  of  Hiller  and  the  Archduke  Louis 
were  retreating.  He  overtook  these  troops  on  the  21st,  routed  and  drove 
them  through  Landshut,  made  himself  master  of  that  town,  and  inflicted 
1  loss  on  the  Austrians  of  nearly  six  thousand  men,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  were  prisoners,  together  with  twenty -five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a 
iuse  quantity  of  baggage  and  anmiunition.  Davoust,  in  the  meantime, 
had  made  his  demonstration  against  the  Archduke  at  Ratisbon,  where  a 
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miles  back  toward  Vienna,  and  crossing  the  Danube,  were  arrayed  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Inn,  on  the  10th  of  April ;  and  the  Archduke  prepftrad 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  vast  level  plains  which  stretch  from  the  aoutlietll 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

The  instructions  of  Napoleon  to  Berthier,  were  clear  and  precise :  If 
ihe  Austrians  commenced  their  attack  before  the  15th  of  April,  he  was  to 
concentrate  his  army  on  the  Lech,  around  Donauwerth ;  if  after  that 
date,  at  Ratisbon,  guarding  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  from  that  plaoe 
t3  Passau.  But  on  the  12th  of  April,  by  means  of  the  telegraph  which 
he  had  established  in  Central  Germany,  the  Emperor  was  apprised  at 
Paris  of  the  Archduke's  crossing  the  Inn.  He  immediately  left  the  c»,A 
tal  for  the  seat  of  war,  where  he  arrived  on  the  17th  of  April ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  the  immense  forces  converging  from  the  mountains  of  Galicia 
and  the  banks  of  the  Oder  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  had  graduallj 
reached  the  frontiers  of  Germany. 

It  was  high  time  for  him  to  take  the  command ;  for,  great  as  were  the 
faults  of  the  Austrian  movements,  Berthier  had  nevertheless  brought  the 
French  forces  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  Instead  of  concentrating  them 
at  Ratisbon  or  Donauwerth,  he  dispersed  them,  despite  the  remonstranoei 
of  Davoust  and  Massena,  with  the  insane  purpose  of  stopping  at  all  points 
the  advance  of  the  Austrians ;  and  nothing  but  the  tardy  march  of  the 
latter  saved  the  French  from  serious  disasters.  The  Archduke  crossed 
the  Inn  on  the  10th,  at  Braunau,  and  on  the  16th,  he  had  barely  reached 
the  Iser,  a  distance  of  only  twenty  leagues.  On  the  same  day,  however, 
he  attacked  Landshut,  and  compelled  General  Deroy,  who  commanded 
the  Bavarian  garrison,  to  evacuate  the  town ;  and  as  the  line  of  the  Iser 
was  thus  abandoned,  he  crossed  the  river  and  moved  by  the  great  road  of 
Nuremberg,  toward  the  bridges  of  Ratisbon,  Neustadt  and  Kellheim,  m 
order  to  secure  both  banks  of  the  Danube.  Yet  even  then,  when  the 
Austrians  were  greatly  superior  to  the  enemy's  forces  on  any  one  point, 
they  marched  at  the  rate  of  but  three  leagues  a  day.  Nevertheless,  the 
approach  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Austrians,  even  though 
moving  at  a  snail's  pace,  threw  Berthier  into  the  greatest  consternation. 
Contrary  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  generals,  he  compelled  Davoust 
to  strengthen  himself  at  Ratisbon,  and  ordered  Massena  to  defend  the  line 
of  the  Lech  ;  at  the  same  time  he  directed  Lefebvre,  Wrede  and  Oudinot, 
to  place  their  several  corps  in  three  lines,  one  behind  another,  across  Ba- 
varia— a  position  so  useless  and  absurd,  that  more  than  one  of  the  mar- 
shals ascribed  his  conduct  to  treachery,  although  that  charge  is  certainly 
without  foundation.  The  result  of  these  joint  movements  was,  that  Da- 
voust,  with  sixty  thousand  men,  became  gradually  hemmed  in  at  Ratisbon 
by  the  Archduke's  army,  a  hundred  ana  twenty  thousand  strong ;  and  as 
the  orders  he  received  from  Berthier  compelled  iiim  to  remain  there,  like 
a  tiger  at  bay,  no  other  fate  seemed  to  await  him  than  the  disaster  which, 
four  years  previously,  befell  Mack  at  Ulm. 

Matters  were  in  this  critical  state  when  Napoleon  arrived  at  Donau- 
werth. Having  fully  informed  himself  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  dis- 
patched the  most  pressing  orders  to  Massena  to  hasten,  at  least  with  his 
advanced  guard  and  cavalry,  to  Plaifenhofen,  a  considerable  town  be- 
tween Augsburg  and  Neustadt.  He  also  commanded  Davoust  to  march 
in  the  direction  of  Neustadt  and  form  a  junction  with  Lefebvre.  It  maj 
be  presumed  that  these  orders  were  promptly  obeyed,  although  it 
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in^KMBible  for  the  two  marshals  to  reach  the  points  designated,  before  the 
19th  of  April.  On  the  17th,  the  Archduke  detached  fifteen  thousand  men 
imder  the  Archduke  Liouis,  to  watch  the  troops  of  the  Confederacy  on  the 
Abeas,  while  he  himself  marched  with  the  main  strength  of  his  army 
toward  Ratisbon,  to  gain  possession  of  the  bridge  at  that  place,  and,  by 
thns  securing  the  command  of  both  banks  of  the  Danube,  open  a  free 
oommunication  with  the  two  corps,  under  Klenau,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
ibB  riTer.  The  Archduke's  light  cavalry  which,  under  Hohenzollem, 
\md  been  pushed  out  on  the  left  to  cover  the  flank  of  the  columns  pro- 
ceeding to  Ratisbon,  reached  Thaun  on  the  19th,  and  there  unexpectedly 
encountered  St.  Hilaire  and  Friant,  who  were  covering  Davoust's  maroh 
through  the  defile  of  Portsaal.  The  two  parties  simultaneously  attacked 
each  other,  and  as  fresh  troops  successively  came  on  to  the  assistance  of 
their  comrades,  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  men,  in  the  aggregate,  were 
oigaged  before  nightfall.  A  violent  thunder  storm  finally  separated  the 
combatants,  after  each  side  had  sustained  a  loss  of  three  thousand  men. 

As  soon  as  the  two  corps  of  Davoust  and  Lefebvre  were  united.  Napo- 
leon resolved  to  assume  a  vigorous  offensive,  for  which,  indeed,  the  rela- 
tire  position  of  the  armies  now  presented  a  tempting  opportunity.  By 
eitraordinary  exertions,  he  had  brought  sixty-five  thousand  men  into  one 
masSy  on  the  flank  of  fifty  thousand  Austrians,  who,  in  four  detached  corps 
imder  officers  acting  independently  of  each  other,  were  scattered  over 
sererml  leagues  of  country,  and  leisurely  moving  toward  a  common  cen- 
tre,  where  they  anticipated  a  junction  with  the  Archduke  and  a  pitched 
battle.  Napoleon  ordered  an  immediate  and  simultaneous  attack  on  these 
diiKsions,  commanded,  severally,  by  the  Archduke  Louis,  the  Prince  of 
Reoss,  Hiller  and  Thierry ;  and  they  were  so  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
onezpeoted  assault,  that  they  fled  on  the  first  charge.  Instead  of  a 
regular  action,  a  running  fight  took  place,  which  continued  through  the 
day,  and  ended  in  a  loss  to  the  Austrians  of  eight  thousand  men.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  precipitate  retreat,  they  evinced  their  high  discipline, 
by  maintaining  their  ranks  and  keeping  possession  of  every  piece  or  their 
artillery. 

On  the  same  day  that  this  action  took  place,  April  20th,  the  Archduke 
pressed  his  attack  upon  Ratisbon.  That  town,  commanding  the  only 
ttaoe  bridge  over  the  Danube  below  Ulm,  was  at  all  times  a  point  of  con- 
sequence, and  was  now  eminently  so  from  the  position  of  the  Austrian 
ferees.  The  assault  was  made  on  two  sides  of  the  town  at  once ;  and 
although  the  slender  garrison  of  three  thousand  men  left  by  Davoust,  de- 
fimded  themselves  bravely  for  a  time ;  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  the 
grsat  preponderance  of  numbers,  and  surrendered  at  discretion. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  four  Austrian  divisions.  Napoleon  proposed  to 
throw  himself  on  the  communications  of  the  Archduke ;  but,  to  conceal 
hb  movements,  he  sent  Davoust  against  Ratisbon,  with  a  force  sufiicient 
to  command  the  Archduke's  notice,  while  he  in  person  pushed  forward 
toward  Landshut,  whither  the  columns  of  Hiller  and  the  Archduke  Louis 
were  retreatinc^.  He  overtook  these  troops  on  the  21st,  routed  and  drove 
them  through  Landshut,  made  himself  master  of  that  town,  and  inflicted 
a  loss  on  the  Austrians  of  nearly  six  thousand  men,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  were  prisoners,  together  with  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  baggage  and  ammunition.  Davoust,  in  the  meantimsi 
had  made  his  demonstratiim  against  the  Archduke  at  Ratisbon,  where  a 
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miles  back  toward  Vienna,  and  crossing  the  Danube,  were  arrayed  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Inn,  on  the  10th  of  April ;  and  the  Archduke  prepared 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  vast  level  plains  which  stretch  from  the  southern 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

The  instructions  of  Napoleon  to  Berthier,  were  clear  and  precise :  if 
the  Austrians  commenced  their  attack  before  the  15th  of  April,  he  was  to 
concentrate  his  army  on  the  Lech,  around  Donauwerth ;  if  after  that 
date,  at  Ratisbon,  guarding  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  from  that  place 
t)  Passau.  But  on  the  12th  of  April,  by  means  of  the  telegraph  which 
he  had  established  in  Central  Germany,  the  Emperor  was  apprised  at 
Paris  of  the  Archduke's  crossing  the  Inn.  He  immediately  left  the  capi- 
tal  for  the  seat  of  war,  where  he  arrived  on  the  17th  of  April ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  the  immense  forces  converging  from  the  mountains  of  Galicia 
and  the  banks  of  the  Oder  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  had  gradually 
reached  the  frontiers  of  Germany. 

It  was  high  time  for  him  to  take  the  command ;  for,  great  as  were  the 
fiiults  of  the  Austrian  movements,  Berthier  had  nevertheless  brought  the 
French  forces  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  Instead  of  concentrating  them 
at  Ratisbon  or  Donauwerth,  he  dispersed  them,  despite  the  remonstrances 
of  Davoust  and  Massena,  with  the  insane  purpose  of  stopping  at  all  points 
the  advance  of  the  Austrians ;  and  nothing  but  the  tardy  march  of  the 
latter  saved  the  French  from  serious  disasters.  The  Archduke  crossed 
the  Inn  on  the  10th,  at  Braunau,  and  on  the  16th,  he  had  barely  reached 
the  Iser,  a  distance  of  only  twenty  leagues.  0n  the  same  day,  however, 
he  attacked  Landshut,  and  compelled  Greneral  Deroy,  who  commanded 
the  Bavarian  garrison,  to  evacuate  the  town  ;  and  as  the  line  of  the  Iser 
was  thus  abandoned,  he  crossed  the  river  and  moved  by  the  great  road  of 
Nuremberg,  toward  the  bridges  of  Ratisbon,  Neustadt  and  Kellheim,  in 
order  to  secure  both  banks  of  the  Danube.  Yet  even  then,  when  the 
Austrians  were  greatly  superior  to  the  enemy's  forces  on  any  one  point, 
they  marched  at  the  rate  of  but  three  leagues  a  day.  Nevertheless,  the 
approach  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Austrians,  even  though 
moving  at  a  snail's  pace,  threw  Berthier  into  the  greatest  consternation. 
Contrary  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  generals,  he  compelled  Davoust 
to  strengthen  himself  at  Ratisbon,  and  ordered  Massena  to  defend  the  line 
of  the  Lech  ;  at  the  same  time  he  directed  Lefebvre,  Wrede  and  Oudinot, 
to  place  their  several  corps  in  three  lines,  one  behind  another,  across  Ba- 
varia— a  position  so  useless  and  absurd,  that  more  than  one  of  the  mar- 
shals ascribed  his  conduct  to  treachery,  although  that  charge  is  certainly 
without  foundation.  The  result  of  these  joint  movements  was,  that  Da- 
voust, with  sixty  thousand  men,  became  gradually  hemmed  in  at  Ratisbon 
by  the  Archduke's  army,  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  strong ;  and  as 
toe  orders  he  received  from  Berthier  compelled  him  to  remain  there,  like 
a  tiger  at  bay,  no  other  fate  seemed  to  await  him  than  the  disaster  which, 
fimr  years  previously,  befell  Mack  at  Ulm. 

Matters  were  in  this  critical  state  when  Napoleon  arrived  at  Donau- 
werth. Having  fully  informed  himself  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  dis- 
patched the  most  pressing  orders  to  Massena  to  hasten,  at  least  with  his 
advanced  guard  and  cavalry,  to  Plaifenhofen,  a  considerable  town  be- 
tween Augsburg  and  Neustadt.  He  also  commanded  Davoust  to  march 
in  the  direction  of  Neustadt  and  form  a  junction  with  Lefebvre.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  these  orders  were  promptly  obeyed,  although  it  was 
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imponible  for  the  two  marshals  to  reach  the  points  designated,  before  the 
19th  of  April.  On  the  17th,  the  Archduke  detached  fifteen  thousand  men 
under  the  Archduke  Liouis,  to  watch  the  troops  of  the  Confederacy  on  the 
Abeas,  while  he  himself  marched  with  the  main  strength  of  his  army 
toward  Ratisbon,  to  gain  possession  of  the  bridge  at  that  place,  and,  by 
thus  securing  the  command  of  both  banks  of  the  Danube,  open  a  free 
oommunication  with  the  two  corps,  under  Klenau,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  The  Archduke's  light  cavalry  which,  under  Hohenzollem, 
had  been  pushed  out  on  the  left  to  cover  the  flank  of  the  columns  pro- 
ceeding to  Ratisbon,  reached  Thaun  on  the  19th,  and  there  unexpectedly 
encountered  St.  Hilaire  and  Friant,  who  were  covering  Davoust's  maroh 
through  the  defile  of  Portsaal.  The  two  parties  simultaneously  attacked 
each  other,  and  as  fresh  troops  successively  came  on  to  the  assistance  of 
their  comrades,  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  men,  in  the  aggregate,  were 
engaged  before  nightfall.  A  violent  thunder  storm  finally  separated  the 
oombatants,  after  each  side  had  sustained  a  loss  of  three  thousand  men. 

As  soon  as  the  two  corps  of  Davoust  and  Lefebvre  were  united.  Napo- 
leon resolved  to  assume  a  vigorous  offensive,  for  which,  indeed,  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  armies  now  presented  a  tempting  opportunity.  By 
extraordinary  exertions,  he  had  brought  sixty.five  thousand  men  into  one 
mass,  on  the  flank  of  fifty  thousand  Austrians,  who,  in  four  detached  oorpe 
onder  officers  acting  independently  of  each  other,  were  scattered  over 
several  leagues  of  country,  and  leisurely  moving  toward  a  common  cen- 
tre, where  they  anticipated  a  junction  with  the  Archduke  and  a  pitched 
battle.  Napoleon  ordered  an  immediate  and  simultaneous  attack  on  these 
diwsions,  commanded,  severally,  by  the  Archduke  Louis,  the  Prince  of 
Reuss,  Hiller  and  Thierry ;  and  they  were  so  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
unexpected  assault,  that  they  fled  on  the  first  charge.  Instead  of  a 
regular  action,  a  running  fight  took  place,  which  continued  through  the 
day,  and  ended  in  a  loss  to  the  Austrians  of  eight  thousand  men.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  precipitate  retreat,  they  evinced  their  high  discipline, 
by  maintaining  their  ranks  and  keeping  possession  of  every  piece  or  their 
artillery. 

On  the  same  day  that  this  action  took  place,  April  2(Hh,  the  Archduke 
pressed  his  attack  upon  Ratisbon.  That  town,  commanding  the  only 
Btope  bridge  over  the  Danube  below  Ulm,  was  at  all  times  a  point  of  con- 
sequence, and  was  now  eminently  so  from  the  position  of  the  Austrian 
forces.  The  assault  was  made  on  two  sides  of  the  town  at  once ;  and 
although  the  slender  garrison  of  three  thousand  men  left  by  Davoust,  de- 
fended themselves  bravely  for  a  time ;  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  tbff 
great  preponderance  of  numbers,  and  surrendered  at  discretion. 

Afler  the  defeat  of  the  four  Austrian  divisions,  Napoleon  proposed  to 
throw  himself  on  the  communications  of  the  Archduke ;  but,  to  conceal 
his  movements,  he  sent  Davoust  against  Ratisbon,  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  command  the  Archduke's  notice,  while  he  in  person  pushed  forward 
toward  Landshut,  whither  the  columns  of  Hiller  and  the  Archduke  Louie 
were  retreating.  He  overtook  these  troops  on  the  21st,  routed  and  drove 
them  through  Landshut,  made  himself  master  of  that  town,  and  inflicted 
a  lose  on  the  Austrians  of  nearly  six  thousand  men,  of  whom  the  greater 
were  prisoners,  together  with  twenty.five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a 
^e  quantity  of  baggage  and  ammunition.  Davoust,  in  the  meantime^ 
made  hia  demonstration  against  the  Archduke  at  Ratisbon,  where  a 
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■srioufl  action  ensued,  and  each  party  sufTered  a  loss  of'  nearlj  tfara^ 
diousand  men ;  the  battle  was  tenninated  by  the  approach  of  nignt,  and 
both  armies  remained  on  the  field  ;  but  as  Davoust  had  aocompliahed  hit 
porpose  of  diverting  the  Archduke's  attention  from  Napoleon's  moremeolr 
lie  with  reason  claimed  the  advantages  of  a  victory. 

As  a  general  action  between  the  Archduke  and  Napoleon  now  beoame 
inevitable,  both  commanders  prepared  themselves  for  the  contest ;  but  thera 
was  this  essential  difference  in  their  respective  arrangements :  Napoleoo 
concentrated  his  troops  into  one  mass ;  while  the  Archduke,  ignorant  of 
the  numbers  opposed  to  him,  divided  his  army  into  two  equal  corps,  dia- 
patched  one  or  them  under  Kollowrath  and  Lichtenstein,  on  the  road  to 
Echmul,  and  himself  retained  command  of  the  other  in  front  of  Ratisbon. 
Thud  one  half  of  his  army,  forty  thousand  strong,  led  by  Kollowrath  and 
Lichtenstein,  was  to  contend  with  more  than  seventy-five  thousand 
French  troops,  flushed  with  victory,  and  animated  by  the  Emperor's 
presence. 

The  battle  commenced  at  noonday,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  by  an  attack 
on  the  Austrian  left  wing,  followed  by  a  movement  against  the  centre,  at 
Bchmul.  The  charge  on  the  led  was  successful,  and  that  portion  of  the 
Imperialist  army  fell  back  with  severe  loss  and  some  confusion ;  but  the 
centre  stood  firm  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  Napoleon,  until  a  division  of 
reserve,  taking  advantage  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  left  wing,  assailed  it 
in  flank,  when  it  retired  in  good  order.  The  Austrian  right  had,  in  the 
meantime,  held  its  ground,  though  assailed  by  superior  numbers  both  in 
front  and  rear ;  but  when,  by  the  defeat  of  the  centre  and  left,  the  whole 
French  line  was  enabled  to  act  against  this  remaining  division,  it  also 
gave  way  and  joined  the  retreat  toward  Ratisbon.  The  Archduke  now 
endeavored  to  protect  the  army,  which  his  imprudence  had  exposed  to 
such  disaster ;  and,  pressing  forward  his  cuirassiers,  interposed  a  pow- 
erful barrier  between  his  own  troops  and  the  pursuing  columns  of  the 
enemy.  The  French  light-horse  were  quickly  dispersed ;  but  Napo- 
leon's cuirassiers  soon  came  up,  and  the  two  rival  divisions,  equally 
brave  and  equally  disciplined,  engaged  in  mortal  combat.  So  vehement 
was  their  onset,  and  so  nearly  matched  was  the  strength  of  the  combat- 
ants, both  armies,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  suspended  their  fire  to  await 
its  issue  :  the  roar  of  musketry  subsided,  the  heavy  booming  of  the  artil- 
lery ceased,  and  from  the  mel6e  no  sound  was  heard  but  the  clang  of  sa- 
bres, ringing  on  the  helmets  and  breast-plates  of  this  redoubtable  cavalry; 
and  when  the  sun  went  down,  the  darkness  was  illumined  by  the  myriads 
of  sparks  that  flew  from  their  swords  and  armor.  Victory  at  length  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  French,  and  the  Austrian  cuirassiers,  afler  leaving 
two-thirds  of  their  number  on  the  field,  retreated  to  Ratisbon.  But  their 
heroic  efforts,  however  fatal  to  themselves,  saved  the  Austrian  army. 
During  the  engagement,  the  artillery  and  infantry  withdrew  unmolested 
to  the  rear,  and  Napoleon,  fearful  of  falling  into  some  disaster  by  a  fur- 
ther pursuit  in  the  night,  reluctantly  gave  orders  to  the  army  to  halt  and 
bivouac  on  the  ground  they  occupied. 

The  situation  of  the  Archduke  became  now  very  critical :  he  was 
threatened  in  front  by  the  victorious  army  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Danube, 
traversed  by  a  single  bridge,  lay  in  his  rear.  The  arrival  of  re(!nforce- 
ments  had  raised  his  numbers  to  eighty  thousand  men ;  but  he  feared  to 
hamrd  another  battle  in  such  a  position,  as,  in  case  of  disaster,  he  had  no 
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means  of  retreat.  He  had  lost  five  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  seven  thousand  prisoners,  in  the  battle  of  Echmul,  besides  twelve 
standards  and  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  although  Lichtcnstein's 
corps  more  than  replaced  those  losses,  the  spirits  of  his  whole  army  were 
depressed  by  reverses  and  fatigue.  Besides,  the  French  guards  under 
Oudinot,  had  just  arrived  from  Spain,  and  Massena's  corps,  which  had  not 
yet  been  engaged  at  all,  would  come  into  action  with  the  efficiency  of 
fresh  troops.  Influenced  by  these  circumstances,  he  resolved  to  retire 
immediately,  and  restore  the  courage  and  discipline  of  his  men  by 
repose  in  Bohemia,  before  again  undertaking  active  operations.  He 
threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube,  and  by  that  and  the  bridge  of 
Ratisbon,  the  troops  defiled  without  intermission,  through  the  whole  night. 
This  movement  was  executed  with  such  expedition  and  order,  that4>efore 
nine  o'clock,  on  the  following  morning,  not  only  the  great  body  of  the 
soldiers,  but  all  the  guns,  baggage  and  ammunition  wagons  were  safely 
disposed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  discovered  that  the  Austrians  had  escaped  him, 
he  ordered  a  violent  attack  on  their  rear-guard,  which  had  now  retired 
within  the  walls  of  Ratisbon,  closed  the  gates  and  manned  the  ramparts 
to  check  his  pursuit.  He  himself  reached  the  scene  of  action  at  noon, 
and,  in  his  anxiety  to  press  the  assault,  approached  so  near  the  town  that 
a  musket  ball  struck  him  on  the  foot.  The  pain  occasioned  by  the  shot 
(breed  him  to  dismount ;  and  for  the  moment,  a  belief  that  he  was  danger- 
ously wounded,  created  some  confusion  in  the  ranks ;  but  af\er  his  fool 
had  been  hastily  dressed,  he  mounted  his  horse  again,  and  the  soldiers 
with  loud  cheers  returned  to  the  attack.  The  defences  of  the  town  could 
not  long  withstand  the  whole  French  army,  and  Ratisbon  soon  fell  into 
their  hands ;  but  the  steadiness  of  the  Hungarian  grenadiers  and  artillery 
resisted  every  attempt  to  cross  the  bridge,  and  the  French  head-quarters 
were  for  the  night  established  under  the  walls  at  the  convent  of  Prull. 

Twelve  days  only  had  elapsed,  since  Napoleon  lefl  Paris ;  yet  within 
that  time,  he  had  reassembled  his  army  from  its  imprudent  dispersion  by 
Berthier,  fought  the  Austrians  in  several  battles,  separated  Hiller  and  the 
Archduke  Louis  from  the  Archduke  Charles,  thrown  the  two  former  back 
on  the  Inn,  but  with  forces  too  inconsiderable  to  cover  Vienna,  and  driven 
the  latter  to  a  retreat  toward  the  Bohemian  mountains.  Thirty  thousand 
Austrians  had  fallen  or  been  made  prisoners  in  the  varioi^  engagements; 
a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  six  hundred  ammunition  wagons,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  baggage  had  been  taken,  and  the  road  to  Vienna  now 
lay  open  to  the  conqueror.  The  losses  of  the  French  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand  men. 

Yet,  although  these  brilliant  triumphs  attended  the  arms  of  Napoleon, 
where  he  commanded  in  person,  the  war  assumed  a  different  aspect  in 
other  quarters ;  and  it  already  became  manifest,  that  the  invincible  vete- 
rans of  the  Republic  were  wearing  out,  and  that  the  conscripts  of  the 
Empire  were  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  improved  and  invigorated 
troops  opposed  to  them.  Hiller,  who  had  retired  to  the  Inn  after  the  dis- 
aster of  Landshut,  finding  that  he  was  not  pressed  by  the  French,  but 
that  Napoleon  had  moved  in  another  direction,  determined  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  Bavarians,  by  whom  ho  had  been  somewhat  incautiously 
pursued.  He  therefore  turned  upon  a  corps  of  those  troops  under 
Wiedoi  who,  with  the  French  rasenra  of  Bean&resi  wmra  adTanoing  he. 
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yond  the  defile  of  Neumarck,  and  had  taken  post  on  the  heights  of  St. 
Verti.  The  Bavarians  at  first  made  a  stout  resistance,  but  they  were 
■oon  overpowered,  and  though  Molitor  came  up  to  their  support  with  some 
regiments  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  he,  too,  was  compelled  to  retreat  with 
considerable  loss. 

A  more  serious  disaster  about  the  same  time  befell  the  Viceroy  Eu- 
gene Beauhamois,  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  where  the  Archduke  John 
moved  against  him  with  forty-eight  thousand  men.  His  own  forces,  en- 
camped at  Saeile,  did  not  exceed  forty-five  thousand.  The  Archduke 
commenced  the  attack  at  noon,  on  the  16th  of  April ;  and  after  the  action 
had  been  maintained  for  some  hours  with  nearly  equal  fortune,  Eugene's 
troops  fell  into  confusion,  broke  their  ranks,  and  fled  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order fbward  the  Adige :  but  for  the  intervention  of  night  his  whole  army 
would  have  been  destroyed.  His  loss  was  eight  thousand  men,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  besides  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon  ;  while  the  Aus- 
trians'  killed  and  wounded  was  something  less  than  four  thousand. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  finding  that  Napoleon  was  resolved  to  push 
forward  to  Vienna,  ordered  Hiller  to  retard  the  advance  by  all  possible 
means,  recalled  the  Archduke  John  from  Italy,  and  himself  formed  a 
junction  with  Bellegarde.  The  French  Emperor  arrived  at  Braunau  on 
the  1st  of  May,  and  hastened  to  the  utmost  the  march  of  his  troops,  while 
Hiller  took  post  at  Ebersberg  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Traun,  and 
cover  the  wooden  bridge  at  Mauthausen.  When  the  French  reached  the 
left  bank  of  the  Traun,  beyond  Scharlentz  and  in  front  of  Ebersberg, 
they  found  their  progress  arrested  by  the  most  formidable  obstacles. 
Before  them  lay  the  bed  of  the  impetuous  Traun,  nearly  eight  hundred 
yards  broad,  intersected  by  sand-banks  and  islands,  and  traversed  by  a 
causeway  terminating  in  a  bridge  three  hundred  yards  long,  over  the 
largest  arm  of  the  river.  The  bridge,  closed  at  its  western  extremity  by 
the  gate  of  Ebersberg,  was  commanded  by  musketeers  posted  in  the 
houses  of  the  town,  and  by  an  array  of  artillery  disposed  on  the  adjoining 
heights.  The  hills  next  the  river  were  covered  with  infantry,  interspersed 
with  powerful  batteries;  and  beyond  these  rose  a  more  elevated  range  of 
heights,  clothed  with  pines  and  traversed  by  a  single  road. 

It  required  no  ordinary  resolution,  to  attack  thirty-five  thousand  men 
in  such  a  position  supported  by  eighty  pieces  of  cannon  ;  but  Massena, 
who  led  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army,  and  burned  with  a  desire  to 
illustrate  his  name  by  some  brilliant  exploit  in  a  campaign  where  hith- 
erto he  had  lacked  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself,  resolved  to  hazard 
an  assault.  He  at  first  drove  in  the  Austrian  outposts  on  the  right  bank, 
without  much  difficulty ;  but  when  his  columns  reached  the  long  bridge, 
they  were  swept  down  by  such  a  storm  of  muskrt  balls  and  grape  shot, 
that  they  fell  back  in  dismay.  General  Cohorn  immediately  led  a  column 
of  fresh  troops  to  the  head  of  the  bridge ;  and  although  these,  in  turn, 
were  struck  down  by  hundreds,  they  still  advanced  with  desperate  reso- 
lution up  to  the  gate  of  Ebersberg,  where  they  were  nearly  all  destroyed. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  passage  was  thus  shown  to  be  practicable,  though 
at  a  ruinous  loss,  Massena  pushed  forward  column  aAer  column  to  the 
scene  of  slaughter ;  the  gate  was  assailed  by  troops  who  seemed  utterly 
reckless  of  life,  and  in  the  mean  time,  a  powerful  detachment  had  pressed 
around  to  the  rear  of  the  town.  The  gate  was  speedily  forced,  the  batte- 
lies  silenced,  and  the  town  taken ;  while  Hiller,  yielding  at  first  to  the  irre- 
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ftifldbla  Tftlor,  and  afterward  to  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  whole 
French  army,  retired  in  good  order,  disputing  every  foot  of  ground,  until 
the  approach  of  night  brought  the  battle  to  a  close.  He  then  withdrew 
to  Enns,  burned  the  bridge  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  retreated  to- 
ward Amstetten.  In  this  terrible  conflict  few  trophies  remained  to  the 
victors;  they  captured  four  guns  and  two  standards,  and  the  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  on  each  side,  amounted  to  six  thousand  men. 

As  Hiller  was  unable  afler  this  defeat  to  resist  the  French  advance, 
he  continued  his  retreat  to  the  neighborhood  of  Vienna  ;  while  Napoleon, 
uninformed  of  the  Archduke's  movements  and  fearful  of  penetrating  into 
the  country  without  knowing  the  position  of  his  principal  antagonist, 
halted  for  two  days  at  Enns,  where  he  re^tablished  the  bridge,  and  col- 
lected a  number  of  boats,  which  he  already  foresaw  would  be  required  for 
crossing  the  Danube  in  front  of  the  capital.  On  the  8th  of  May,  he  re- 
sumed his  march,  and  on  the  10th,  the  French  eagles  with  the  leading 
columns  of  the  army  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Vienna.  For  a  time, 
the  Archduke  Maximilian,  who  had  command  of  the  city,  thought  of 
attempting  its  defence  ;  but  the  project  was  soon  abandoned,  and  he  with- 
drew his  troops  to  the  north  across  the  bridge  of  Thabor,  which  he  after- 
ward burned.  As,  however,  the  town  made  a  show  of  resistance,  Napo- 
leon ordered  a  bombardment  to  be  commenced,  when  General  O'Reilly 
sent  proposals  for  a  capitulation.  The  terms  were  soon  arranged,  and 
were  ratified  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  May.  The  security  of  pri- 
vate  property  of  every  description  was  guarantied,  and  the  arsenal  with 
all  the  public  stores  were  surrendered  to  the  victors. 

The  French  troops  took  possession  of  the  gates  at  noonday,  on  the 
18th,  and  at  that  time  the  positions  of  several  corps  of  the  army  were  as 
follows:  the  corps  of  Lannes,  with  four  divisions  of  cuirassiers  of  the 
reserve  cavalry,  and  all  the  Imperial  Guard,  was  stationed  at  Vienna; 
Massena  lay  between  Vienna  and  the  Simmering,  his  advanced  posts 
occupying  the  Prater  and  watching  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  Davoust 
was  advancing  in  echelon,  along  the  margin  of  that  river,  between  Ebers- 
berg  and  St.  Polten,  having  his  head-quarters  at  Melk ;  Vandamme,  with 
the  Wirtemberg  troops,  guarded  the  bridge  of  Lintz ;  and  Bemadotte, 
with  the  Saxons  and  other  troops  of  the  Confederation,  about  thirty 
thousand  strong,  had  arrived  at  Passau,  and  was  moving  on  to  form  the 
reserve  of  the  army,  which,  independently  of  his  forces  and  those  of  Le- 
febvre  in  the  Tyrol,  numbered  a  hundred  thousand  men. 

While  such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Austrian 
capital,  the  Archduke  Charles  was  making  his  way  toward  the  same 
quarter,  but  with  a  tardiness  which,  to  this  day,  remains  wholly  unex- 
plained. Af^er  learning  Napoleon's  march  toward  Vienna,  he  moved 
upon  Budweiss,  forty  leagues  northwest  of  the  capital,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  3rd  of  May  ;  on  the  4th,  he  received  intelligence  of  Hiller's  defeat 
at  Ebersberg,  which  lefl  the  road  open  for  the  French  advance  ;  and  yet 
he  remained  totally  inactive  at  Budweiss  for  three  days.  At  length,  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  he  marched  to  intercept  the  progress  of  the  in- 
vaders ;  but  his  previous  delay  rendered  his  present  haste  unavailing, 
and  with  the  utmost  efibrts,  his  advanced  guard  could  not  reach  Hiller's 
position  until  the  evening  of  the  15th,  when  Napoleon  was  securely  estab- 
lished in  Vienna. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  the  Archduke  John,  in  coDformity  to  the  orders 
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he  had  received,  broke  up  from  his  position  on  the  Adige,  to  unite  with 
the  Austrian  grand  army  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  But  he  was  so 
warmly  pursued  by  Eugene  Beauhamois,  and  conducted  his  retreat  so  in- 
dif!erently,  that  the  viceroy  was  enabled  to  cut  off  a  lai^e  portion  of  his 
troops,  take  his  artillery,  and  capture  a  number  of  important  fortresses 
on  the  route ;  in  addition  to  which  disasters,  he  was  eventually  forced 
into  the  plains  of  Hungary,  and  thereby  prevented  from  taking  any  im- 
mediate part  in  the  important  events  about  to  occur  near  Vienna. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  turned  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
near  Vienna,  where  two  armies,  each  a  bundled  thousand  strong,  pre- 
pared for  a  deadly,  and,  to  all  appearance,  a  final  conflict.  The  Danube, 
as  it  approaches  the  Austrian  capital,  swells  into  a  wide  expanse,  and  em- 
braces  several  islands  in  its  course :  some  of  these  are  large  and  highly 
cultivated,  but  the  greater  part  are  small  and  covered  with  woods.  The 
island  of  Prater,  with  its  beautiful  shady  avenues  and  recesses,  and  that 
of  Lobau,  with  its  rich  inclosures,  are  the  most  considerable :  the  latter 
is  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  by  two  in  breadth,  and  the  space  between 
it  and  the  southern  bank  of  the  stream,  is  studded  by  several  smaller 
islands.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Napoleon  resolved  to  force  a  passage 
aoross  the  Danube,  and  the  whole  army  was  occupied  for  some  days  in 
the  undertaking :  at  length,  everything  being  in  readiness,  a  strong  de- 
tachment embarked  in  boats  and  effected  a  landing  at  Lobau.  The 
troops  now  readily  established  a  bridge  from  the  southern  shore  to  that 
island  ;  they  next  threw  a  pontoon  train  across  to  the  northern  bank,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  forty  thousand  nten  had  defiled  to  the  oppo- 
site  side  of  the  river,  and  established  themselves  in  front  of  the  Austrian 
position. 

The  Archduke  Charles  had,  in  the  meantime,  remained  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  on  the  heights  of  Bisambcrg,  carefully  observ- 
ing the  French  movements,  and  offering  no  obstaole  to  their  progress  ;  but 
resolved,  the  moment  a  sufficient  number  should  have  crossed  the  river 
and  become  temporarily  separated  from  the  support  of  the  main  army,  to 
fall  upon  them  with  his  whole  force.  He  also  sent  instructions  to  Kol- 
lowrath,  Nordman,  and  other  officers  in  command  farther  up  the  river, 
to  collect  boats  with  combustible  materials,  and  float  them  down  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  bridge.  At  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  21st,  he  gave  the 
signal  to  advance,  and  his  troops,  with  loud  shouts,  rushed  from  their  ele- 
vated  encampment  toward  the  French  position. 

The  termination  of  the  pontoon  bridge  rested  on  the  plain  of  Marchfield, 
and  on  either  side  of  this  open  space  were  the  two  villages  of  Aspern  and 
Essling,  each  distant  half  a  mile  from  the  river.  ;  The  houses  of  these 
Tillages  were  built  of  stone,  chiefly  two  stories  in  height,  and  surrounded 
by  inclosures  and  garden  walls,  so  that  they  were  capable  of  an  obsti- 
nate defence. 

Aspern,  into  which  Massena  had  not  with  sufficient  promptitude  thrown 
an  adequate  garrison,  was  at  first  carried  by  Hiller's  advanced  guard  ; 
but  Molitor  came  up  with  his  whole  division  and  not  only  retook  it,  but 
pursued  the  Austrian  detachment,  until  the  advance  of  Hohenzollern 
drove  him  in  turn  back  to  the  village;  and  as  Hiller's  column  rapidly 
followed  on,  a  desperate  combat  ensued  there.  The  Austrian  infantry, 
the  Hungarian  grenadiers,  and  the  volunteer  corps  of  Vienna,  strove  to 
outdo  each  othT  in  feats  of  daring  and  valor;  while  the  several  divis- 
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ions  of  Massena's  corps,  fighting  under  the  veteran  marshal's  eye,  bravely 
sustained  every  attack,  and  from  the  streets,  gardens,  windows  and  house- 
tops,  kept  up  a  murderous  fire  on  their  assailants.  Hour  after  hour  the 
battle  raged,  and  when  the  sun  went  down,  the  scone  of  strife  was  illu- 
minated by  the  burning  houses:  at  eleven  o'clock,  iho  Austrians  finally 
prevailed,  and  the  village  remained  in  their  hands  for  the  night. 

The  plain  between  Aspern  and  Essling,  had  also  been  the  scone  of  a 
desperate  battle.  The  Austrian  artillery  were  postod  in  great  strength 
in  this  open  field,  and  the  French  columns  were  so  galled  on  all  sides 
by  their  tremendous  fire,  that  Napoleon  ordered  a  general  charge  of 
cavalry  to  dislodge  them.  The  light-horse  of  the  Guard  first  undertook 
this  service,  but  they  were  easily  repulsed.  The  cuirassiers  followed 
next,  but  the  Hungarian  grenadiers  formed  squares  around  the  guns,  and 
by  their  sustained  volleys  of  musketry,  stretched  nearly  one  half  of  those 
terrible  cavaliers  on  the  plain 

The  attack  on  Essling,  though  not  less  bloody  than  the  battle  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  field,  was  more  successfully  resisted,  and  at  nightfall 
the  village  remained  in  possession  of  the  French  troops. 

The  night  was  consumed  in  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  both  sides  to 
repair  their  losses,  by  bringing  forward  ret'nforcements ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  first  gray  of  the  summer's  dawn  shed  a  doubtful  light  over  the  field 
OQ  the  22nd,  the  Austrian  columns  under  Rosenberg  renewed  the  attack 
on  Essling,  and  at  the  same  time,  Massena  came  forward  in  force  to 
reconquer  Aspern.  Both  assaults  were  attended  with  varied  success. 
Aspern  yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  Massena's  charge,  while  the  Arch- 
duke's grenadiers  carried  Essling  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  forced 
the  enemy  back  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  battle  raged 
with  the  utmost  fury  during  the  whole  day ;  Essling  was  at  length  retaken 
by  the  French,  and  Aspern,  afler  having  been  captured  and  recaptured 
three  several  times,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians. 

In  the  meantime  Napoleon,  resolved  to  bring  this  murderous  contest  to 
a  conclusion,  ordered  an  attack  on  the  Austrian  centre  in  the  plain  of 
Marchfield.  The  whole  corps  of  Lannos  and  Oudinot,  together  with  the 
cuirassiers  and  the  Imperial  Guard  in  reserve,  moved  forward  in  echelon, 
preceded  by  a  powerful  train  of  artillery,  and  fell  with  irresistible  weight 
on  the  Austrian  line.  The  dense  columns  of  Lannes  pressed  throu:^h  the 
ranks  of  their  opponents  and  threw  some  battalions  into  confusion,  while 
the  cuirassiers,  rushing  on  with  loud  shouts,  threatened  to  disorder  the 
whole  Imperialist  army.  But  at  this  critical  moment,  the  Archduke 
proved  himself  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  directed  the  reserve  gren- 
adiers, under  the  prince  of  Reuss,  to  be  formed  in  squares,  and  the 
dragoons  of  Lichtenstein  to  take  post  behind  them;  and  then,  seizing 
with  his  own  hand  the  standard  of  Zach's  corps,  which  was  beginning  to 
falter,  he  addressed  a  few  energetic  words  to  the  men  and  led  them  back 
to  the  charge.  The  soldiers,  thus  reanimated,  held  their  ground ;  the 
column  of  Lannes  was  arrested,  and  the  squares  among  which  it  had  pen> 
etrated,  poured  in  upon  it  destructive  volleys  from  all  sides,  while  the 
Austrian  batteries,  playing  at  half  musket  shot,  caused  a  frightful  carnage 
in  the  deep  masses  of  the  French  troops.  The  cuirassiers  made  desperate 
efforts  to  retrieve  the  day,  but  their  squadrons  were  decimated  by  mus- 
ketry, and  at  length  driven  off  the  field  by  an  impetuous  charge  of 
Lichtenstein 's  dragoons. 
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miles  l>ack  toward  Vienna,  and  crossing  the  Danube,  were  arrayed  ou  the 
right  bank  of  the  Inn,  on  the  10th  of  April ;  and  the  Archduke  prepared 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  vast  level  plains  which  stretch  from  the  aoathern 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

The  instructions  of  Napoleon  to  Berthier,  were  clear  and  prectse :  if 
the  Austrians  commenced  their  attack  before  the  15th  of  April,  he  was  to 
concentrate  his  army  on  the  Lech,  around  Donauwerth ;  if  after  that 
date,  at  Ratisbon,  guarding  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  from  that  place 
tj  Passau.  But  on  the  12th  of  April,  by  means  of  the  telegraph  which 
he  had  established  in  Central  Germany,  the  Emperor  was  apprised  at 
Paris  of  the  Archduke's  crossing  the  Inn.  He  immediately  leu  the  capi* 
tal  for  the  seat  of  war,  where  he  arrived  on  the  17th  of  April ;  and  in  the 
meantime,  the  immense  forces  converging  from  the  mountains  of  Gralicia 
and  the  banks  of  the  Oder  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  had  gradually 
reached  the  frontiers  of  Germany. 

It  was  high  time  for  him  to  take  the  command ;  for,  great  as  were  the 
faults  of  the  Austrian  movements,  Berthier  had  nevertheless  brought  the 
French  forces  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  Instead  of  concentrating  them 
at  Ratisbon  or  Donauwerth,  he  dispersed  them,  despite  the  remonstrances 
of  Davoust  and  Massena,  with  the  insane  purpose  of  stopping  at  all  points 
the  advance  of  the  Austrians ;  and  nothing  but  the  tardy  march  of  the 
latter  saved  the  French  from  serious  disasters.  The  Archduke  crossed 
the  Inn  on  the  10th,  at  Braunau,  and  on  the  16th,  he  had  barely  reached 
the  Iser,  a  distance  of  only  twenty  leagues.  On  the  same  day,  however, 
he  attacked  Landshut,  and  compelled  General  Deroy,  who  commanded 
the  Bavarian  garrison,  to  evacuate  the  town ;  and  as  the  line  of  the  Iser 
was  thus  abandoned,  he  crossed  the  river  and  moved  by  the  great  road  of 
Nuremberg,  toward  the  bridges  of  Ratisbon,  Neustadt  and  Kellheim,  in 
order  to  secure  both  banks  of  the  Danube.  Yet  even  then,  when  the 
Austrians  were  greatly  superior  to  the  enemy's  forces  on  any  one  point, 
they  marched  at  the  rate  of  but  three  leagues  a  day.  Nevertheless,  the 
approach  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Austrians,  even  though 
moving  at  a  snail's  pace,  threw  Berthier  into  the  greatest  consternation. 
Contrary  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  generals,  he  compelled  Davoust 
to  strengthen  himself  at  Ratisbon,  and  ordered  Massena  to  defend  the  line 
of  the  Lech  ;  at  the  same  time  he  directed  Lefebvre,  Wrede  and  Oudinot, 
to  place  their  several  corps  in  three  lines,  one  behind  another,  across  Ba- 
varia— a  position  so  useless  and  absurd,  that  more  than  one  of  the  mar- 
shals ascribed  his  conduct  to  treachery,  although  that  charge  is  certainly 
without  foundation.  The  result  of  these  joint  movements  was,  that  Da- 
voust, with  sixty  thousand  men,  became  gradually  hemmed  in  at  Ratisbon 
by  the  Archduke's  army,  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  strong ;  and  as 
the  orders  he  received  from  Berthier  compelled  him  to  remain  there,  like 
a  tiger  at  bay,  no  other  fate  seemed  to  await  him  than  the  disaster  which, 
four  years  previously,  befell  Mack  at  Ulm. 

Matters  were  in  this  critical  state  when  Napoleon  arrived  at  Donau- 
werth. Having  fully  informed  himself  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  dis- 
patched the  most  pressing  orders  to  Massena  to  hasten,  at  least  with  his 
advanced  guard  and  cavalry,  to  Plaffenhofen,  a  considerable  town  be- 
tween Augsburg  and  Neustadt.  He  also  commanded  Davoust  to  march 
in  the  direction  of  Neustadt  and  form  a  junction  with  Lefebvre.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  these  orders  were  promptly  obeyed,  although  it  was 
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impcMrible  for  the  two  marshals  to  reach  the  points  designated,  before  the 
1901  of  April.  On  the  17th,  the  Archduke  detached  fifteen  thousand  men 
under  the  Archduke  Louis,  to  watch  the  troops  of  the  Confederacy  on  the 
Abeas,  while  he  himself  marched  with  the  main  strength  of  his  army 
toward  Ratisbon,  to  gain  possession  of  the  bridge  at  that  place,  and,  by 
dma  securing  the  command  of  both  banks  of  the  Danube,  open  a  free 
oommunication  with  the  two  corps,  under  Klenau,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
ftm  river.  The  Archduke's  light  cavalry  which,  under  Hohenzollem, 
Ind  been  pushed  out  on  the  len  to  cover  the  flank  of  the  columns  pro- 
eeeding  to  Ratisbon,  reached  Thaun  on  the  19th,  and  there  unexpectedly 
enoountered  St.  Hilaire  and  Friant,  who  were  covering  Davoust's  march 
through  the  defile  of  Portsaal.  The  two  parties  simultaneously  attacked 
each  other,  and  as  fresh  troops  successively  came  on  to  the  assistance  of 
tlieir  comrades,  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  men,  in  the  aggregate,  were 
engaged  before  nightfall.  A  violent  thunder  storm  finally  separated  the 
combatants,  after  each  side  had  sustained  a  loss  of  three  thousand  men. 

As  soon  as  the  two  corps  of  Davoust  and  Lefebvre  were  united.  Napo- 
leon resolved  to  assume  a  vigorous  offensive,  for  which,  indeed,  the  rela- 
thre  position  of  the  armies  now  presented  a  tempting  opportunity.  By 
extraordinary  exertions,  he  had  brought  sixty-five  thousand  men  into  one 
mass,  on  the  flank  of  fifty  thousand  Austrians,  who,  in  four  detached  corps 
vnder  officers  acting  independently  of  each  other,  were  scattered  over 
•ereral  leagues  of  country,  and  leisurely  moving  toward  a  common  cen- 
trsy  where  they  anticipated  a  junction  with  the  Archduke  and  a  pitched 
battle.  Napoleon  ordered  an  immediate  and  simultaneous  attack  on  these 
divnons,  commanded,  severally,  by  the  Archduke  Louis,  the  Prince  of 
Reuas,  Hiller  and  Thierry ;  and  they  were  so  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
mezpected  assault,  that  they  fled  on  the  first  charge.  Instead  of  a 
regular  action,  a  running  fight  took  place,  which  continued  through  the 
day,  and  ended  in  a  loss  to  the  Austrians  of  eight  thousand  men.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  precipitate  retreat,  they  evinced  their  high  discipline, 
by  maintaining  their  ranks  and  keeping  possession  of  every  piece  or  their 
artillery. 

On  the  same  day  that  this  action  took  place,  April  20th,  the  Archduke 
pressed  his  attack  upon  Ratisbon.  That  town,  commanding  the  only 
itape  bridge  over  the  Danube  below  Ulm,  was  at  all  times  a  point  of  con* 
isquence,  and  was  now  eminently  so  from  the  position  of  the  Austrian 
Ibroes.  The  assault  was  made  on  two  sides  of  the  town  at  once ;  and 
although  the  slender  garrison  of  three  thousand  men  left  by  Davoust,  de- 
fended themselves  bravely  for  a  time  ;  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  the 
great  preponderance  of  numbers,  and  surrendered  at  discretion. 

AfVer  the  defeat  of  the  four  Austrian  divisions,  Napoleon  proposed  to 
throw  himself  on  the  communications  of  the  Archduke  ;  but,  to  conceal 
Us  movements,  he  sent  Davoust  against  Ratisbon,  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  command  the  Archduke's  notice,  while  he  in  person  pushed  forward 
toward  Landshut,  whither  the  columns  of  Hiller  and  the  Archduke  Louis 
were  retreating.  He  overtook  these  troops  on  the  21st,  routed  and  drove 
them  through  Landshut,  made  himself  master  of  that  town,  and  inflicted 
a  loss  on  the  Austrians  of  nearly  six  thousand  men^  of  whom  the  greater 
part  were  prisoners,  together  with  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a 
ivve  quantity  of  baggage  and  ammunition.  Davoust,  in  the  meantimey 
had  made  his  demonstration  against  the  Archduke  at  Ratisbon,  where  a 
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Mrknis  action  ensued,  and  each  party  suffered  a  loss  of  nearly  three 
thousand  men ;  the  battle  was  terminated  by  the  approach  of  nighty  and 
both  armies  remained  on  the  field  ;  but  as  Davoust  had  accomplished  his 
purpose  of  diverting  the  Archduke's  attention  from  Napoleon's  moyement, 
ee  with  reason  claimed  the  advantages  of  a  victory. 

As  a  general  action  between  the  Archduke  and  Napoleon  now  became 
inevitable,  both  commanders  prepared  themselves  for  the  contest ;  but  there 
was  this  essential  difference  in  their  respective  arrangements :  Napoleon 
ooncentrated  his  troops  into  one  mass ;  while  the  Archduke,  ignorant  of 
the  numbers  opposed  to  him,  divided  his  army  into  two  equal  corps,  dis- 
patched one  of  them  under  KoUowrath  and  Lichtenstein,  on  the  road  to 
Echmul,  and  himself  retained  command  of  the  other  in  front  of  Ratisbon. 
Thus  one  half  of  his  army,  forty  thousand  strong,  led  by  KoUowrath  and 
Lichtenstein,  was  to  contend  with  more  than  seventy-five  thousand 
French  troops,  flushed  with  victory,  and  animated  by  the  Emperor's 
presence. 

The  battle  commenced  at  noonday,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  by  an  attack 
on  the  Austrian  lefl  wing,  followed  by  a  movement  against  the  centre,  at 
Bchmul.  The  charge  on  the  left  was  successful,  and  that  portion  of  the 
Imperialist  army  fell  back  with  severe  loss  and  some  confusion ;  but  the 
oentre  stood  firm  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  Napoleon,  until  a  division  of 
reserve,  taking  advantage  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  left  wing,  assailed  it 
in  flank,  when  it  retired  in  good  order.  The  Austrian  right  had,  in  the 
meantime,  held  its  ground,  though  assailed  by  superior  numbers  both  in 
front  and  rear ;  but  when,  by  the  defeat  of  the  centre  and  lefl,  the  whole 
French  line  was  enabled  to  act  against  this  remaining  division,  it  also 
gave  way  and  joined  the  retreat  toward  Ratisbon.  The  Archduke  now 
endeavored  to  protect  the  army,  which  his  imprudence  had  exposed  to 
such  disaster ;  and,  pressing  forward  his  cuirassiers,  interposed  a  pow- 
erful  barrier  between  his  own  troops  and  the  pursuing  columns  of  the 
enemy.  The  French  light- horse  were  quickly  dispersed ;  but  Napo- 
icon's  cuirassiers  soon  came  up,  and  the  two  rival  divisions,  equally 
brave  and  equally  disciplined,  engaged  in  mortal  combat.  So  vehement 
was  their  onset,  and  so  nearly  matched  was  the  strength  of  the  combat- 
ants, both  armies,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  suspended  their  fire  to  await 
its  issue  :  the  roar  of  musketry  subsided,  the  heavy  booming  of  the  artil- 
lery ceased,  and  from  the  melle  no  sound  was  heard  but  the  clang  of  sa- 
bres, ringing  on  the  helmets  and  breast-plates  of  this  redoubtable  cavalry ; 
and  when  the  sun  went  down,  the  darkness  was  illumined  by  the  myriads 
of  sparks  that  flew  from  their  swords  and  armor.  Victory  at  length  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  French,  and  the  Austrian  cuirassiers,  af\er  leaving 
two-thirds  of  their  number  on  the  field,  retreated  to  Ratisbon.  But  their 
heroic  efforts,  however  fatal  to  themselves,  saved  the  Austrian  army. 
During  the  engagement,  the  artillery  and  infantry  withdrew  unmolested 
to  the  rear,  and  Napoleon,  fearful  of  falling  into  some  disaster  by  a  fur- 
ther pursuit  in  the  night,  reluctantly  gave  orders  to  the  army  to  halt  and 
bivouac  on  the  ground  they  occupied. 

The  situation  of  the  Archduke  became  now  very  critical :  he  was 
threatened  in  front  by  the  victorious  army  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Danube, 
traversed  by  a  single  bridge,  lay  in  his  rear.  The  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments had  raised  his  numbers  to  eighty  thousand  men  ;  but  he  feared  to 
kanurd  another  battle  in  such  a  position,  as,  in  case  of  disaster,  he  had  no 
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means  of  retreat.  He  had  lost  five  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  seven  thousand  prisoners,  in  the  battle  of  Echmul,  besides  twelve 
standards  and  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  althou|^h  Lichtenstein's 
oorps  more  than  replaced  those  losses,  the  spirits  of  his  whole  army  were 
depressed  by  reverses  and  fatigue.  Besides,  the  French  guards  under 
Oudinot,  had  just  arrived  from  Spain,  and  Massena's  corps,  which  had  not 
yet  been  engaged  at  all,  would  come  into  action  with  the  efficiency  of 
fresh  troops.  Influenced  by  these  circumstances,  he  resolved  to  retire 
immediately,  and  restore  the  courage  and  discipline  of  his  men  by 
repose  in  Bohemia,  before  again  undertaking  active  operations.  He 
threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube,  and  by  that  and  the  bridge  of 
Ratisbon,  the  troops  defiled  without  intermission,  through  the  whole  night. 
This  movement  was  executed  with  such  expedition  and  order,  that4)efore 
nine  o'clock,  on  the  following  morning,  not  only  the  great  body  of  the 
soldiers,  but  all  the  guns,  baggage  and  ammunition  wagons  were  safely 
disposed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  discovered  that  the  Austrians  had  escaped  him, 
he  ordered  a  violent  attack  on  their  rear-guard,  which  had  now  retired 
within  the  walls  of  Ratisbon,  closed  the  gates  and  manned  the  ramparts 
to  check  his  pursuit.  He  himself  reached  the  scene  of  action  at  noon, 
and,  in  his  anxiety  to  press  the  assault,  approached  so  near  the  town  that 
a  musket  ball  struck  him  on  the  foot.  The  pain  occasioned  by  the  shot 
(breed  him  to  dismount ;  and  for  the  moment,  a  belief  that  he  was  danger- 
ously  wounded,  created  some  confusion  in  the  ranks ;  but  a(\er  his  fool 
had  been  hastily  dressed,  he  mounted  his  horse  again,  and  the  soldiers 
with  loud  cheers  returned  to  the  attack.  The  defences  of  the  town  could 
not  long  withstand  the  whole  French  army,  and  Ratisbon  soon  fell  into 
their  hands ;  but  the  steadiness  of  the  Hungarian  grenadiers  and  artillery 
resisted  every  attempt  to  cross  the  bridge,  and  the  French  head-quarters 
were  for  the  night  established  under  the  walls  at  the  convent  of  Prull. 

Twelve  days  only  had  elapsed,  since  Napoleon  lefl  Paris ;  yet  within 
that  time,  he  had  reassembled  his  army  from  its  imprudent  dispersion  by 
Berthier,  fought  the  Austrians  in  several  battles,  separated  Hiller  and  the 
Archduke  Louis  from  the  Archduke  Charles,  thrown  the  two  former  back 
on  the  Inn,  but  with  forces  too  inconsiderable  to  cover  Vienna,  and  driven 
the  latter  to  a  retreat  toward  the  Bohemian  mountains.  Thirty  thousand 
Austrians  had  fallen  or  been  made  prisoners  in  the  varioi^  engagements; 
a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  six  hundred  ammunition  wagons,  and  an  im- 
mense  quantity  of  baggage  had  been  taken,  and  the  road  to  Vienna  now 
lay  open  to  the  conqueror.  The  losses  of  the  French  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand  men. 

Yet,  although  these  brilliant  triumphs  attended  the  arms  of  Napoleon, 
where  he  commanded  in  person,  the  war  assumed  a  different  aspect  in 
other  quarters ;  and  it  already  became  manifest,  that  the  invincible  vete- 
rans  of  the  Republic  were  wearing  out,  and  that  the  conscripts  of  the 
Empire  were  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  improved  and  invigorated 
troops  opposed  to  them.  Hiller,  who  had  retired  to  the  Inn  afler  the  dis- 
aster of  Landshut,  finding  that  he  was  not  pressed  by  the  French,  but 
that  Napoleon  had  moved  in  another  direction,  determined  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  Bavarians,  by  whom  ho  had  been  somewhat  incautiously 
pursued.  He  therefore  turned  upon  a  oorps  of  those  troops  under 
Wrede,  who,  with  the  French  msenre  of  Bean&res,  wnre  adyanoing  be. 
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turned  with  an  overwhelming  force.  Perceiving  the  dangers  of  such  a 
oomhined  attack,  which  simultaneously  threatened  both  his  flanks,  Napo- 
leon hastened  to  support  the  right  with  his  reserve  Guards  and  cuiras- 
■iers;  but  as  he  approached  Glinzendorf,  the  Austrian  advance  was 
arrested ;  for  Prince  Charles,  finding  that  the  Archduke  John  had  not 
arrived,  and  that  Rosenberg  would  necessarily  be  defeated  by  the  Em- 
peror's charge,  ordered  that  officer  to  withdraw  behind  the  Russbach. 

In  the  meantime,  St.  Cyr,  while  executing  the  prescribed  change  of 
position,  with  the  leading  columns  of  Massena's  corps,  had  carried  the 
village  of  Aderklaa  ;  but,  instead  of  occupying  the  houses  and  strength- 
ening himself  there,  he  pressed  on  until  he  came  within  range  of  the 
artillery  of  Bellegarde's  corps,  between  Aderklaa  and  Wagram.  His 
troops  were  so  shattered  by  this  fire,  that  they  fell  back  in  disorder  into 
the  village  ;  and  the  Archduke,  following  up  their  retreat  with  a  detach- 
ment of  grenadiers,  drove  them  thence  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
poshed  them  upon  the  Saxon  contingents ;  who,  in  turn,  fled  toward  Mas- 
aena  in  such  confusion,  that  the  French  marshal  ordered  his  dragoons  to 
charge  upon  them  for  his  personal  security.  The  Archduke  in  this  affair 
received  a  musket-ball  in  the  shoulder,  and  Massena  was  thrown  from 
hia  horse  and  severely  bruised  by  the  fall. 

To  arrest  this  disorder,  Napoleon  recalled  his  Guards  from  the  riffht, 
and  riding  to  the  centre  at  the  head  of  the  cuirassiers,  soon  succeeded  in 
re-forming  the  broken  columns.  He  then  directed  Massena's  division  to 
move  by  battalions  in  close  column  toward  Aspem  ;  and  this  march  was 
commenced  with  great  regularity,  although  the  ranks  were  shattered  at 
every  step  by  the  cross-fire  of  the  Austrian  batteries.  It  was  high  time 
that  the  French  lef\  should  be  relieved  by  such  reinforcement.  At  ten 
o'clock,  Kollowrath  and  Klenau,  preceded  by  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  fell 
with  irresistible  strength  on  Boudet's  division  at  Aspem,  took  four  thou- 
sand prisoners,  all  the  artillery,  and  drove  the  routed  troops  to  the  edge 
of  the  Danube.  The  Austrians  then  reentered  the  intrenchments  in 
front  of  Lobau,  regained  the  redoubts  evacuated  on  the  preceding  day, 
occupied  Essling,  and  pushed  their  advanced  posts  so  near  to  the  bridges 
leading  to  Enzersdorf,  that  the  French  heavy  guns  on  the  island  were 
fired  to  protect  them.  Startled  by  the  shouts  of  the  Imperialists,  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  French  reserve  parks  and  baggage  trains  were  seized 
with  a  universal  panic,  and  fugitives  on  all  sides  oversprrad  the  field 
and  crowded  to  the  bridges,  crying  "  all  is  lost !  the  bridges  are  taken  !" 

While  the  Austrian  right  was  thus  victorious,  their  lef>  had  experi- 
enced a  serious  reverse.  Davoust,  early  in  the  day,  (lis|  atchcd  two 
divisions  of  his  corps  by  a  wide  circuit  to  turn  the  village  of  Nousiedel, 
and  he  himself  with  the  other  divisions  attacked  it  in  front;  Oudinot. 
at  the  same  time,  had  been  ordered  to  keep  Hohenzollem  in  c  heck  in  the 
centre  of  the  plateau  behind  Baumersdorf.  At  ten  oVlock,  the  first  two 
divisions  had  reached  their  stations,  and,  after  being  onco  r('j)ulsed  in  dis- 
order,  established  themselves  on  the  plateau  at  the  eastern  front  of  tlie 
village.  The  cuirassiers  of  Grouchy  next  came  up,  and  dofoated  Rosen- 
berg^ cavalry  with  great  slaughter ;  but  Hohenzollem's  cuirassiers  forced 
their  way  to  the  support  of  their  countrymen,  and  Grouchy 's  corps  was 
in  turn  broken  and  driven  back ;  finally,  Monthrun,  at  the  hr^nd  of  a 
firesh  division  of  French  cavalry,  charged  t^e  Austrian  horse  and  forced 
them  from  the  heights.     Meantime,  Davoust  in  person  had  led  his  infant- 
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17  against  the  village,  and  carried  it  after  a  desperate  contest,  pressing 
Rosenberg's  entire  corps  in  the  direction  of  his  routed  cavalry  over  the 
eastern  side  of  the  plateau. 

Napoleon  now  ordered  a  general  attack  with  his  whole  force,  including 
his  reserve,  on  every  point  of  the  Austrian  position.  Macdonald  led  the 
movement  by  an  impetuous  assault  on  tlie  Archduke's  centre.  He 
charged  at  the  head  of  eight  strong  battalions,  passed  Adcrklaa  and  Brei* 
tenlee,  and  for  some  distance  pushed,  without  breaking,  the  Imperialists' 
line.  As  his  column  proceeded,  however,  it  became  enveloped  by  the 
ooncentrated  fire  of  his  opponents,  until  at  last,  his  eight  battalions  were 
reduced  to  fifteen  hundred  men.  Napoleon,  perceiving  that  Macdonald 
could  not  much  longer  sustain  this  destructive  storm,  detached  Eleille 
with  the  Young  Guard  to  support  him,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "  Husband 
your  men  as  much  as  possible ;  I  have  now  no  reserve  left  but  two  r^. 
ments  of  the  Old  Guard."  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  the  cuirassiers 
and  dragoons  of  Nansouty  and  Walther  to  cooperate  with  Reille's  ad- 
vance. The  charges  of  cavalry  were  disastrous  to  the  French :  Bes- 
s^res,  while  leading  the  squadrons  on,  was  struck  in  the  thigh  by  a  can* 
Don  ball,  and  taken  up  for  dead ;  Nansouty  succeeded  to  the  command, 
but  the  fire  with  which  he  was  received  cut  down  his  men  to  such  a  de- 
ffree,  that  they  were  forced  to  retire,  with  a  loss  of  half  of  their  numbers, 
before  they  could  even  reach  the  enemy.  The  infantry,  however,  were 
more  successful.  As  soon  as  Macdonald  saw  the  Young  Guard  advan- 
cing to  his  support,  he  resumed  his  forward  movement^  and  the  Archduke, 
despairing  now  of  maintaining  his  position,  gave  orders  for  a  retreat,  which 
his  troops  effected  in  admirable  order.  He  availed  himself  of  every  ad- 
vantage of  ground  to  retard  the  pursuit,  and  the  French  were  so  exhausted 
that  they  followed  his  steps  without  vigor  or  enthusiasm.  No  cannon  or 
prisoners  were  taken ;  scarcely  a  charge  of  cavalry  was  made  ;  in  fiust, 
fmt  for  the  retrograde  movement  of  one  army  and  the  slow  advance  of 
the  other,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  say  which  was  master  of  the 
iield.  Napoleon  was  much  chagrined  at  this  indecisive  result,  and  vented 
his  ill-humor  in  loud  reproaches  on  the  cavalry  generals.  '<  Was  ever 
anything  seen  like  this  I"  he  exclaimed.  "  Neither  prisoners  nor  guns ! 
We  gain  nothing  by  all  this  slaughter !"  At  nightfall,  the  Austrians  took 
post  along  the  heights  behind  Stammersdorf,  and  the  French  bivouacked 
in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  obstinately  contested  battle,  the  Archduke 
John  approached  the  field  ;  but  finding  that  his  brother  had  retreated,  he 
retraced  his  steps  and  arrived  at  Marchcheck  before  midnight.  Had  he 
reached  the  field  at  an  earlier  hour,  in  conformity  to  his  brother's  orders, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  victory  would  have  declared  for  the  Aus- 
trian army.  The  losses  of  the  battle  of  Wagram  were  immense.  No 
less  than  twenty-five  thousand  men  on  each  side  were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  the  Austrian  right  wing  took  five  thousand  prisoners. 

Two  lines  of  retreat  were  open  to  the  Archduke  when  he  determined 
to  relinquish  the  field  ;  one,  to  Olmutz,  and  the  other,  to  Bohemia :  and, 
■0  little  did  the  French  troops  press  their  adversaries  when  the  retrograde 
movement  commenced,  the  Emperor  was  for  a  time  uncertain  which  of 
the  two  routes  they  had  chosen.  The  Archduke  at  length  took  the  latter, 
in  order  to  cover  Prague,  which,  next  to  Vienna,  was  the  greatest  military 
establishment  of  the  Bmpire,  and  stood  in  a  position  easily  capable  m 
defence  against  an  invading  army. 

«3 
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The  Austrian  retreat  was  scarcely  molested  until  the  troops  reached 
Znaym,  where  Prince  Charles,  finding  himself  pressed  by  Maasena,  halted 
and  took  up  a  strong  defensive  position.  The  French  marshal,  supported 
by  Marmont's  division,  led  on  his  columns  with  great  impetuosity ;  but, 
although  his  soldiers  gained  some  temporary  advantage,  they  were  soon 
arrested  by  the  Austrian  batteries,  and  became  so  hemmed  in  by  the  flank 
movements  of  the  Archduke's  grenadiers  that  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  entirely  cut  off.  At  this  juncture,  proposals  for  an  armistice  from 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Imperialists  reached  Napoleon,  who,  alarmed  ibr 
the  safety  of  Massena  and  Marmont,  acceded  to  the  proposition. 

By  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  the  French,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  treaty 
of  peace,  were  permitted  to  retain  possession  of  Upper  Austria  as  far  as 
the  borders  of  Bohemia,  including  the  circles  of  Znaym  and  Brunn,  the 
district  comprised  by  the  course  of  the  Morava  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Taya,  the  course  of  the  Danube  to  Raab,  and  the  river  Raab  by  the  fron- 
tiers of  Styria  and  Camiola  to  Fiume  ;  the  town  of  Presburg,  the  citadeb 
of  Gratz  and  Brunn,  the  fort  of  Sasenburg  and  the  districts  of  Tyrol  and 
Vorarlberg,  were  also  comprehended  in  this  conditional  surrender.  The 
armistice  was  concluded  by  the  Archduke  Charles  alone,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  ratification  of  the  Emperor.  The  cabinet  of  Vienna,  at  that 
time  assembled  at  Komom  in  Hungary,  loudly  protested  against  their 
Bmperor's  afRxing  his  signature  to  the  contract ;  but  they  at  length  waived 
their  objections,  and  it  was  signed  on  the  ISth  of  July. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  immediately  commenced ;  and  afler  being 
protracted  into  October,  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  14th  of  that  month, 
at  Vienna.  By  this  treaty,  Austria  lost  territories  containing  three  and 
a  half  millions  of  inhabitants;  of  which  Bavaria  received  the  Inn-Viertel 
and  the  Ilansneck-Viertel,  Salzburg  with  its  adjacent  territory,  and  the 
valley  of  Bcrohtolsp;aden ;  while  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  and  Russia 
obtained  certain  valuable  portions  of  Galicia.  To  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
she  yielded  Camiola,  the  circle  of  Villach  in  Carinthia,  six  districts  of 
Croatia,  Fiume  and  its  territory  on  the  sea-shore,  Trieste,  the  county  of 
Grovici,  Montefalcone,  Austrian  Istria,  Cartua  and  its  dependent  isles,  the 
thalweg  of  the  Save,  and  the  lordship  of  the  Radzuns  in  the  Griaons. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Emperor,  on  the  part  of  his  brother,  the  Archduke 
Antony,  renounced  the  office  of  Grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  with 
its  rights  and  territories.  Besides  these  public  articles,  some  secret  ones 
were  annexed  to  the  treaty.  The  Austrian  army  was  to  be  reduced  to 
one  hundred  and  fifiy  thousand  men ;  all  persons  born  in  France,  Belgium, 
Piedmont  or  the  Venetian  States,  were  to  be  dismissed  the  service,  and  a 
contribution  of  eighty-five  millions  of  francs  was  imposed  on  the  provinces 
occupied  by  the  French  troops. 

'i^he  treaty  of  Vienna  was  received  with  marked  disapprobation  by  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  it  produced  an  important  effect  in  widening 
the  broach  already  formed  between  the  two  great  monarchs  of  France 
and  Russia.  In  vain  did  Napoleon  assure  Alexander,  that  he  had  watched 
over  his  interest  as  he  would  have  done  over  his  own :  the  Russian  Auto 
orat  could  perceive  no  traces  of  such  regard  in  the  dangerous  augments 
tion  of  the  territories  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  he  openly 
testified  his  displeasure  to  Caulaincourt ;  but  notwithstandmg  his  anger, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  small  portion  of  Galicia  allott^  to  him  by 
the  treaty.    Napoleon,  however,  spared  no  efiforts  to  appease  the  Ciar; 
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and,  knowing  that  a  secret  dread  of  the  restoration  of  Poland  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  Autocrat's  disquietude,  he  engaged  not  only  to  concur 
with  him  in  everything  which  should  tend  to  efface  ancient  recollections, 
but  even  declared  a  desire  that  **  the  name  of  Poland  and  the  Poles  should 
disappear  from  every  political  transaction  and  from  history  itself/' 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  ratified,  Napoleon  set  out  for  Paris ;  but, 
before  quitting  Austria,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  signature  and  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  he  barbarously  gave  orders  for  the  destruction 
of  the  ramparts  of  Vienna.  Mines  had  been  previously  constructed  ud* 
der  the  principal  bastions,  and  as  the  trains  were  fired  one  afler  another, 
the  parapets  rose  into  the  air,  and  the  works  beneath  suddenly  swelled 
and  burst  like  a  succession  of  volcanoes.  This  cruel  devastation  highly 
exasperated  the  inhabitants :  ihe  ramparts,  shaded  by  trees,  were  the  pride 
and  glory  of  the  capital ;  they  were  associated  with  the  most  stirring 
events  of  Austrian  history ;  they  had  withstood  all  the  assaults  of  the 
Turks ;  and  had  been  witness  to  the  heroism  of  Maria  Theresa.  The 
destruction  of  these  venerable  monuments  of  former  days,  not  in  the  fury 
of  battle  nor  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  but  in  cold  blood,  after 
peace  was  declared  and  when  the  invaders  were  preparing  to  withdraw, 
was  justly  regarded  as  an  outrage  of  the  most  oppressive  and  degrading 
character,  and  as  such  highly  disgraceful  to  the  Emperor  of  France. 

While  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  thus  yielded  in  the  strife,  and  the  cam- 
paign was  drawing  to  a  conclusion  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  Tyrol 
became  the  theatre  of  a  desperate  conflict,  and  the  shepherds  of  the  Alps 
for  a  time  maintained  their  independence  against  a  power  which  Austria 
could  not  withstand.  Having,  by  a  general  insurrection,  delivered  their 
country  from  the  invaders  after  the  battle  of  Aspem,  and  spread  them- 
selves over  the  adjoining  provinces,  the  brave  mountaineers  hoped  that 
their  perils  were  over,  and  that  a  second  victory  on  the  Danube  would 
relieve  their  Emperor  from  French  exaction  and  oppression ;  but  soon  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Wagram  and  of  the  armistice  of  Znaym  struck  them 
with  dismay.  The  order  speedily  arrived  for  the  military  evacuation  of 
Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  in  conformity  to  the  terms  of  the  armistice ;  but  the 
insurgent  peasantry  refused  to  obey,  and  proceeded  to  disarm  such  of  the 
Austrian  soldiers  as  prepared  to  comply  with  the  mandate.  While  the 
people  were  in  this  state  of  excitement,  Hofer  presented  himself  before  a 
crowded  assembly,  and  averred  that  he  would  spend  his  blood  to  the  last 
drop  in  defence  of  the  country  ;  and  the  multitude,  with  loud  shouts,  pro- 
claimed him  "  commander-in-chief  of  the  province  so  long  as  it  pleased 
God." 

As  the  armistice  in  Germany  enabled  Napoleon  to  detach  any  amount 
of  force  requisite  to  subdue  the  insurrection,  he  sent  Lefebvre  into  the 
mountains  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men.  This  general  readily 
made  himself  master  of  Innspruck  on  the  route ;  but  when  he  reached  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Brenner,  he  encountered  a  mass  of  undisciplined 
peasantry  posted  behind  the  rocks  and  trees,  who  totally  routed  him,  took 
twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  all  his  ammunition,  and  drove  him  back  in 
Qtter  confusion  to  Innspruck.  About  the  same  time,  a  body  of  seventeen 
hundred  French  troops  marched  toward  the  rear  of  Hofer's  position  at 
Sterzing ;  but  they  were  met  at  Prutz  by  a  detachment  of  Tyrolese  sharp, 
shooters,  who  alnKMt  entirely  destroyed  them,  killing  or  wounding  more 
than  three  hundred  and  taking  nine  hundred  priaoners.     Encouraged  by 
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fUm  Mid  Mvonu  rfiBJhiT  Ticfiofisiy  Hbfer  ranliFwl  to  sittok  Lsfebviv^ 
whole  com  at  Imiipnidc.  He  marohed  egainel  that  town  eariy  in  tke 
nomiiig  of  Aagatl  12tli9  and,  deapite  the  nombera,  diadpluie  and  velL 
mfpraved  brayerj  of  the  Piencfa  troopa,  carried  it  before  nightfall  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  Tictoia,  innoe  nmnbera  were  diminiahed  only 
nine  hundred  men,  infliofed  a  loaa  on  the  invaden  of  no  leaa  than  riz 
thonaand,  of  whom  nearly  two  thousand  were  prisoners. 

This  yictory  for  a  time  entirely  cleared  the  country  of  its  enemiea; 
bat  it  was  rain  for  the  brave  Tyrolese  to  hope  that  they  could  long  con- 
tend, wjth  impunity,  against  the  gigantic  strength  of  Napoleon's  anniea» 
An  overwhelming  foroB  waa  soon  assembled  on  their  frontiers,  and  the 
invasion  commenced  at  so  many  points  that  Hofer  resolved  to  submit,  and 
published  a  proclamation,  enjoining  the  people  to  obey  a  power  which  thegr 
could  not  resist  The  inharatants,  however,  refused  to  3rield,  and  foroed 
Hofer  to  resume  the  command,  which  he  did  with  great  reluctance,  and 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  G^^ieral  Rusoa,  at  the  old  castle  of  Tyrol. 
After  this  event,  the  uig«it  entreaties  of  Eugene  Beauhaniois— ^who^ 
foreseeing  the  desperate  character  of  the  struggle,  generously  urged  the 
inhabitants  to  submission  with  a  promise  of  amnesty — finally  put  an  end 
to  hostilities.  Hofer  now  abandoned  all  thought  of  delivering  his  country, 
but  he  refused  to  accept  the  amnesty  and  submit  to  the  French  authoritieei 
and  waa  therefore  proscribed.  He  for  some  time  evaded  the  pursuit  of 
hia  enemies ;  but  at  length,  a  detachment  of  sixteen  hundred  men  sur* 
rounded  his  hiding-place,  made  him  prison^^r,  and  immediately  took  him 
to  Mantua  to  be  tried  by  a  military  commission.  He  was  at  once  found 
nilty  of  resisting  the  French  after  Eugene's  proclamation  of  amnesty ; 
but  the  members  were  greatly  divided  as  to  the  punishment  he  should 
receive.  Their  deliberations  were  cut  short  by  a  telegraphic  dispatch 
from  the  French  Emperor,  ordering  him  to  be  shot  widiin  tWenty-four 
hours.  He  received  his  sentence  with  unshaken  firmness,  and  suffered 
its  execution  in  a  manner  befittine  his  life  and  character. 

Few  events  in  the  history  of  Napoleon  have  lefl  a  darker  stain  on  his 
memory,  than  the  slaughter  of  this  brave  man.  It  is  vain  to  assert  in 
his  justification  that  Hofer  was  a  rebel.  The  resistance  of  the  Tyrolese 
was  a  national  contest  against  foreign  aggression :  their  object  was  not  to 
rise  in  rebellion  against  a  constituted  government,  but  to  maintain  their 
allegiance  to  the  Austrian  monarchy.  These  people  had,  but  a  few 
years  before,  and  against  their  wish,  been  forcibly  transferred  from  the 
paternal  rule  of  their  lawful  sovereign  to  the  rude  oppression  of  a  foreign 
tyrant.  A  dominion  of  four  years  could  not  annul  the  political  relations 
of  four  centuries.  Hofer  had  never  acknowledged  Napoleon  to  be  his 
master,  and  by  all  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  as  well  as  upon  every 
principle  of  justice  and  honor,  he  was  at  the  worst  entitled  to  be  treated 
lUce  a  prisoner  of  war. 

The  British  government,  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  undertook  an 
enterprise  of  some  moment  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  having  for  ito 
object  the  capture  of  Antwerp.  This  city  was  one  of  Napoleon's  moat 
important  strang-holds,  and  contained  in  its  harbor  a  powerful  fleet.  Ito 
fonmidable  strength,  and  increasing  importance  as  a  naval  station,  to- 
gether with  ito  proximity  to  the  British  shores,  rendered  it,  in  Napoleon's 
Sands,  eminently  dangerous  to  England.  At  present,  its  fortifications 
ware  out  of  repair,  ami  ito  cannon  were  dismounted ;  ito  garrison  ooiu 
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siflted  of  little  more  than  two  thousand  invalids,  and  the  regular  army  of 
Prance  was  so  absorbed  on  the  Danube  and  in  the  Peninsula,  that  it  was 
questionable  whether  the  town,  if  secretly  and  suddenly  attacked,  could 
receive  a  support  adequate  to  its  protection. 

The  expedition,  therefore,  was  well-timed,  and  the  forces  employed 
were  fully  equal  to  the  undertaking ;  but  the  vice  in  its  prosecution  was 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  had  already  rendered  abortive  so  many 
schemes  of  hostility  to  France  ;  namely,  a  wanton  and  needless  delay  in 
every  movement.  The  armament  consisted  of  thirty-seven  ships  of  the 
line,  twenty-three  frigates,  thirty-three  sloops,  eighty-two  gun-boats,  be- 
sides a  fleet  of  transports,  carrying,  in  addition  to  the  crews  of  the  ships, 
forty  thousand  land  troops  with  two  battering  trains.  This  stupendous 
force  reached  the  coast  of  Holland  on  the  29th  of  July.  On  the  dOth, 
twenty  thousand  men  were  disembarked  on  the  island  of  Walcheren,  who 
speedily  took  possession  of  Middleburg,  and  drove  the  French  troops 
within  the  walls  of  Flushing.  At  the  same  time,  another  detachment 
landed  in  Cadsand,  expelled  the  enemy  from  that  island,  and  opened  the 
way  for  the  passage  of  the  fleet  up  the  main  branch  of  the  Scheldt.  Sir 
Richard  Strachan,  disregarding  the  batteries  of  Flushing,  then  passed 
the  straits  with  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  and  soon  both  branches  of  the 
river  were  crowded  with  British  pennants.  Ter  Vere,  a  fortress  com- 
manding the  Veergat,  was  next  assailed  by  the  land  forces  and  taken 
with  its  garrison  of  a  thousand  men  ;  Goes,  the  capital  of  South  Beve- 
land,  also  opened  its  gates ;  after  which.  Sir  John  Hope,  with  seven 
thousand  men,  pressed  on  to  Bahtz ;  and,  such  was  the  constema- 
tion  produced  by  the  strength  and  hitherto  rapid  advance  of  the  British 
forces,  this  fort,  which  commanded  both  channels,  was  evacuated  by  its 
garrison  during  the  night.  The  success  of  the  expedition  now  appeared 
certain.  More  than  two- thirds  of  the  distance  to  Antwerp  had  been 
traversed  in  three  days,  the  British  standards  were  only  Ave  leagues  from 
the  capital,  and  within  four  days,  at  farthest,  the  whole  armament  might 
have  been  assembled  around  its  walls. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  the  French  military  writers,  that,  owing  to  the 
unguarded  situation  of  Antwerp  at  this  crisis,  it  must  inevitably  have 
&lTen  into  the  hands  of  the  English  troops,  had  they  followed  up  their 
invasion  with  the  same  spirit  as  they  commenced  it.  Besides,  the  orders 
conmiunicated  to  Lord  Chatham  were  explicit  on  this  point :  the  capture 
of  Antwerp,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ships  building  or  afloat  in  the 
Scheldt,  and  of  the  arsenals  and  dock-yards  in  Antwerp,  Terneuse  and 
Flushing,  were  the  principal  objects  of  the  expedition ;  while  the  reduc- 
tion of  Walcheren  was  of  entirely  subordinate  importance.  But  England 
hi^  not  two  Wellingtons  in  her  service.  Lord  Chatham,  the  command- 
er-in-chief  of  the  armament,  nehher  inherited  the  energy  of  his  father, 
nor  shared  the  capacity  of  his  immortal  brother,  William  Pitt.  Destitute 
of  experience  and  indolent  in  his  habits,  he  was  precisely  the  man  to  mis- 
lead a  great  undertaking.  Reversing,  therefore,  the  tenor  of  his  instruc- 
tions, and  the  dictates  of  sound  sense,  he  directed  his  flrst  elaborate  eflbrt 
to  the  attainment  of  the  least  important  object ;  and  instead  of  hastening 
to  an  easy  victory  at  Antwerp,  he  arrayed  his  strength  around  Flushing, 
which  surrendered  after  an  investment  of  three  days,  with  its  garrison  of 
six  thousand  men  and  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  This  was  doubt- 
less a  conquest  of  some  value ;  but  it  was  as  dust  in  the  balance  com* 
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pared  with  the  main  ohjects  which  the  English  government  had  in  view, 
and  for  which  their  orders  so  clearly  provided.  While  the  British  sol- 
diers were  fighting  bravely  at  Flushing,  the  French  and  Dutch  troops 
were  hurrying  toward  Antwerp ;  and  after  the  reduction  of  Flushing, 
which  event  occurred  on  the  16th  of  August,  the  English  general  so  de- 
layed his  movements,  that  he  did  not  reach  Bahtz  until  the  26th.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Antwerp  fleet  was  moved  farther  up  the  river,  out  of  reach 
of  the  British  ships,  and  Antwerp  itself,  occupied  in  force  by  regular 
troops,  was  beyond  the  power  of  an  assault. 

As  a  further  advance  now  became  impossible,  Lord  Chatham  fell  back 
to  Walcheren,  where  he  proposed  to  maintain  himself;  but  after  a  few 
weeks,  a  distemper,  bred  by  the  unhealthy  marshes  of  that  island,  broke 
out  among  the  soldiers,  and  its  ravages  were  so  fatal,  that,  after  taking 
the  opinions  of  his  oflicers  at  a  council  of  war,  the  commander-in-chief 
resolved  to  abandon  the  place  and  return  to  England ;  which  he  accord- 
ingly did  in  the  month  of  December. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  when  the  pope,  Pius  VII.,  took  the 
unusual  step  of  going  to  the  French  capital  to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
crowning  Napoleon,  he  expected  some  great  concessions  in  return; 
and  subsequently,  he  had  from  time  to  time  urged  his  claims  on  the 
Emperor,  but  always  without  obtaining  either  benefits  or  promises.  Nor 
did  Napoleon  merely  refuse  to  reciprocate  the  obligation:  during  the 
Austrian  war  of  1805,  the  French  troops  seized  Ancona,  the  most  import- 
ant fortress  in  the  Ecclesiastical  dominions ;  and  when  his  holiness  re- 
monstrated against  this  aggression,  Napoleon,  instead  of  heeding  his 
complaints,  avowed  himself  Emperor  of  Rome,  and  declared  that  the  pope 
was  only  his  viceroy.  This  explicit  declaration  of  the  French  Empe- 
ror's  intentions,  at  once  opened  the  eyes  and  aroused  the  courage  of  the 
pope;  who  thereafter,  on  all  occasions,  intrepidly  maintained  a  tone  and 
attitude  of  defiance  toward  the  conqueror.  Napoleon,  however,  took  little 
heed  of  his  measures.  In  the  Italian  wars  that  ensued,  he  overrun  and 
occupied  at  pleasure  the  papal  dominions ;  and,  in  February,  1808,  he 
permanently  quartered  a  large  body  of  French  troops  in  Rome.  In  April 
of  the  same  year,  he  declared  the  provinces  of  Urbino,  Ancona,  Mace- 
rata  and  Camerino— forming  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  Ecclesiastical  ter- 
ritories— irrevocably  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  pope  was  next 
confined  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace;  French  guards  occupied  all  parts 
of  the  capital ;  French  officers  assumed  control  of  the  posts,  the  press,  the 
taxes,  the  whole  government,  in  short ;  the  papal  troops  wore  incorpo- 
rated into  the  French  ranks  and  their  own  oflicers  dismissed.  And 
while  all  these  outrages  were  in  progress,  the  French  Emperor  constantly 
importuned  the  pope  to  join  the  general  league,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  himself  and  the  King  of  Naples. 

At  length,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1809,  the  last  act  of  violence  was  per- 
petrated.  Napoleon  issued  a  decree  from  the  camp  near  Vienna,  setting 
forth  that  "  the  States  of  the  pope  are  united  to  the  French  Empire  ;  Rome, 
so  interesting  from  its  recollections  and  the  first  seat  of  Christianity,  is 
declared  an  imperial  and  free  city  ;'*  and  these  changes  were  ordered  to 
take  effect  on  the  1st  of  June  following.  The  pope,  in  reply  to  this  de- 
cree, published  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  Napoleon  and  all  con- 
cerned in  this  high-handed  measure.  This  bull  was  placarded  on  all  the 
usual  places,  and  with  such  secrecy  as  to  escape  the  knowledge  or  sus- 
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picion  of  the  police.     The  pope,  fearful  that  the  individuals  concerned  in 

Srinting  and  circulating  the  paper  might  be  discovered  and  punished  by 
fapoleon's  emissaries,  used  great  precautions  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe  ; 
but  he  entertained  no  fear  for  himself.  On  the  contrary,  he  transcribed 
the  original  document  with  his  own  hand,  that  no  one  else  could  become 
implicated  by  a  fortuitous  discovery  of  the  hand-writing. 

Napoleon,  though  unprepared  for  so  vigorous  an  act  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  was  not  the  less  prompt  in  his  measures.  He  had 
long  ago  conceived  the  project  of  uniting  the  tiara  and  the  Imperial  crown 
on  his  own  brow ;  but  fearing  that  in  Modem  Europe  this  could  not  be 
done  directly,  he  resolved  now  to  attempt  it  indirectly,  by  transferring 
the  residence  of  the  pope  to  France,  where  he  hoped  to  control  every  ec- 
clesiastical measure.  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July,  Miollis  and  Radet, 
acting  indeed  without  the  express  orders  of  Napoleon  in  this  instance, 
though  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  his  previous  instructions,  surrounded 
the  Quirinal  with  three  regiments ;  thirty  men,  in  profound  silence,  scaled 
the  walls  of  the  garden,  and  took  post  under  the  windows  of  the  palace  ; 
and  fifty  more  effected  an  entrance  by  the  window  of  an  unoccupied  room. 
This  being  done  during  the  night,  the  gates  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
were  thrown  open,  and  Radet  entered  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  proclaim- 
ing that  his  orders  were  to  arrest  the  pope  and  the  Cardinal  Pacca,  his 
chief  counsellor,  and  conduct  them  out  of  Rome.  The  pope  and  the  car- 
dinal, awakened  by  the  strokes  of  the  hatchets  used  in  breaking  down  the 
iDterior  doors,  immediately  rose ;  and  as  his  holiness  expected  to  be  mur- 
dered on  the  spot,  he  called  for  the  ring  which  his  predecessor,  Pius  VI., 
had  worn  when  dying,  and  placed  it  on  his  finger.  To  prevent  further 
Tiolence,  the  remaining  doors  were  thrown  open  and  the  troops  entered 
Ae  pope's  apartment.  Radet,  pale  and  trembling  with  emotion,  announced 
to  the  holy  father,  that  he  was  charged  with  the  painful  duty  of  declaring 
tiiat  his  holiness  must  resign  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Rome  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  States,  or  accompany  him  to  the  head-quarters  of  General 
Miollis.  The  pope  replied,  that  he  had  higher  duties  to  perform  than 
obedience  to  any  military  chieftain  ;  and  that  **  the  Emperor,  if  he  saw  fit, 
might  cut  him  in  pieces,  but  he  could  never  draw  from  him  such  a  resig- 
nation."  The  alternative  of  arrest  was  therefore  submitted  to,  and  the 
pope  and  Cardinal  Pacca  took  their  seats  in  a  carriage  escorted  by  a  pow- 
eriul  detachment  of  French  cavalry.  Their  journey  was  hastened  to 
aach  a  degree,  that  for  nineteen  successive  hours  they  were  not  allowed 
to  rest  or  take  any  refreshment.  On  reaching  Florence,  they  were 
aeparated  from  each  other ;  the  cardinal  was  conveyed  to  Grenoble,  and 
flience,  by  a  special  order  of  Napoleon^  transferred  to  the  state  prison  of 
Penestrelles,  in  Savoy ;  and  the  pope  was  hurried  across  the  Alps  hj 
Mount  Cenis  into  France. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

HABITIMB  WAB  ;  AND  CAMPAIGN  OF  1809  IN  SPAIN  AND  POBTUGAL. 

The  event  that  first  roused  the  British  people  from  the  despondency 
caused  by  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  Peninsula  campaign,  was  a 
brilliant  achievement  of  their  arms  at  sea.  Early  in  the  year,  a  French 
squadron  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  seven  frigates  was  assembled  in 
Basque  Roads,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Villaumer,  destined  to  re- 
lieve the  Island  of  Martinique,  in  the  West  Indies,  which  was  then  threat* 
ened  by  a  British  fleet.  The  English  government,  immediately  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  this  armament,  dispatched  Lord  Gambier,  with 
eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  a  number  of  frigates,  to  blockade  the  French 
vessels.  Admiral  Villaumer,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  so  formidable  a 
force,  weighed  anchor  and  stood  for  the  inner  and  more  protected  roads  of 
Isle  d'Aix,  and  while  executing  this  manoeuvre,  one  of  his  line-of-battln 
ships  went  ashore  and  was  lost.  The  British  admiral  followed  him  and 
anchored  in  Basque  Roads ;  and,  as  the  proximity  of  the  hostile  fleets,  in 
80  conflned  a  position,  rendered  them  especially  exposed  to  the  operation 
of  flre-ships,  the  British  resolved  on  that  method  of  attack.  Twelve  ves- 
sels of  this  description  were  soon  fltted  out  in  the  English  harbors,  placed 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  dispatched  to 
Basque  Roads,  where  they  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  April. 

Villaumer,  to  guard  against  this  assault,  had  drawn  across  the  line  of 
his  fleet  a  strong  boom,  composed  of  spars,  cables  and  chains  braced 
together,  and  secured  at  each  end  by  anchors  of  an  enormous  weight. 
On  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  April,  the  wind  blowing  fresh,  and  from 
the  most  favorable  quarter,  the  flre-ships  got  under  weigh  and  bore  down 
on  the  enemy ;  Lord  Cochrane  taking  personal  charge  of  the  leading 
vessel,  which  had  on  board  flfteen  hundred  pounds  of  powder  and  four 
shells.  The  moment  that  the  attacking  force  came  within  range  of  the 
French  fleet,  the  latter  opened  a  terrible  fire  of  heavy  guns  and  bombs ; 
and  the  danger  of  the  British  may  be  understood  from  the  fact,  that  their 
vessels  were  all  full  loaded  with  gunpowder,  and  any  one  of  the  flaming 
projectiles  issuing  from  the  French  mortars  would  suffice  to  explode  them. 

The  Mediator  frigate  first  struck  the  boom,  and  she  dashed  through  it 
almost  without  pausing  in  her  course.  The  fire-ships  came  on  in  quick 
succession,  and  the  French  officers,  believing  all  to  be  lost,  immediately 
slipped  their  cables  and  drifted  ashore  in  wild  confusion.  At  daybreak 
the  next  morning,  one  half  the  French  fleet  was  discovered  to  be  ashore, 
and  at  eight  o'clock,  only  two  vessels  were  afloat.  Lord  Cochrane,  who 
had  regained  his  own  ship,  now  made  signal  to  Lord  Gambier  to  advance ; 
but  that  officer,  instead  of  acting  with  the  promptitude  that  such  an  emer- 
gency  required,  waited  to  summon  a  council  of  war,  and  did  not  get 
under  weigh  until  eleven  o'clock;  then,  after  having  approached  to 
within  six  miles  of  the  French  squadron,  he  cast  anchor,  alleging  that 
he  could  not  proceed  until  high  water.  Meantime,  the  French  admiral, 
reassured  by  the  dilatory  movement  of  his  antagonists,  made  great  efllbrts 
to  get  his  ships  afloat,  which  the  rising  tide  at  length  enabled  him  to  do ; 
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and  Lord  Cochrane,  stung  to  the  quick  at  seeing  his  nohle  prizes  thun 
ahout  to  escape  through  the  disgraceful  negligence  of  his  commander- in^ 
chief,  himself  pressed  on  to  the  attack  in  his  single  frigate ;  Captain  Bligh 
with  the  bomb  vessels  and  other  light  craft  followed,  and  a  cannonale 
was  commenced  on  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  fleet.  The  Calcutta, 
of  fifty  guns,  speedily  struck  to  Cochrane's  frigate ;  the  Ville  de  Var- 
soyie,  the  Aquilon,  the  Indienne,  and  the  Tonnerre  took  fire  and  were 
destroyed ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  ships,  though  considerably  injured, 
tnade  good  their  escape  under  the  guns  of  the  batteries  on  shore.  On  his 
return  to  England,  Lord  Grambier  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  his 
conduct  in  this  battle  and  eventually  acquitted ;  yet  Napoleon  has  him- 
self confessed,  that  '*  had  Cochrane  been  supported  by  the  admiral,  as  he 
easily  might  have  been,  the  French  ships  must  all  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  British." 

The  French  West  India  islands,  which  the  defeated  squadron  was  in- 
tended to  relieve,  became  now  the  prey  of  the  victors.  Martinique, 
Cayenne,  and  the  fortress  of  St.  Domingo  were  successively  captured,  and 
the  French  flag  was  thenceforward  entirely  excluded  from  that  quarter 
of  the  world.  Bourbon  and  the  Isle  of  France  in  the  Indian  Ocean  about 
the  same  time  surrendered  to  the  British  arms,  as  did  also  the  seven 
Ionian  islands  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  in  the  Bay  of  Rosas,  Colling. 
wood  captured  or  destroyed  three  French  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates 
and  eleven  smaller  vessels  of  war. 

When  Madrid  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  the  English  re- 
treated to  Corunna,  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  seemed  to  be  in  a  despe- 
rate condition.  There  was  no  force  in  Portugal  on  which  any  reliance 
could  be  placed,  excepting  eight  thousand  British  soldiers  under  Cradock, 
posted  in  and  around  Lisbon :  toward  the  end  of  February,  however,  the 
arrival  of  six  thousand  additional  troops,  commanded  by  Mackenzie  and 
Hill,  enabled  Cradock  to  take  a  position  in  advance  at  Saccarino. 

The  situation  of  Spain  was  still  more  discouraging.  Blake's  army  had 
dwindled  down  to  eight  or  nine  thousand  ragged  and  half-starved  men, 
without  stores  or  artillery,  who  with  difficulty  maintained  themselves  iff 
the  mountains  of  Gralicia ;  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Aragon,  under 
Palafox,  had  thrown  themselves  into  Saragossa ;  a  few  detachments  of 
the  army  of  Castanos  joined  to  a  mass  of  fugitives  from  Somo-Sierra  and 
Madrid,  twenty-flve  thousand  in  all,  lay  in  La  Mancha ;  while  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  disorganized  levies  at  Badajoz  formed  a  sort  of  guard 
for  the  Central  Junta,  which  had  established  itself  in  that  city  after  the 
fall  of  the  capital.  The  new  recruits  in  Andalusia,  Grenada  and  Valen- 
cia were  too  ill-disciplined  and  too  remote  from  the  scene  of  war,  to  be 
capable  of  efRcient  action  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  campaign ;  and 
altnough  in  Catalonia,  flfty  thousand  men  held  Gerona,  Rosas,  Tarra- 
gona, Tortosa,  Lerida,  and  a  strong  central  range  of  mountains,  they 
were  fully  occupied  with  repelling  the  invaders  in  their  own  vicinity. 
Thus,  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  were  scattered  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  Peninsula,  without  any  means  of  uniting  together,  any  central 
authority  to  compel  their  obedience,  or  any  common  object  on  which  to 
concentrate  their  efforts.  Joseph  reigned  at  Madrid  with  the  seeming 
consent  of  the  nation.  Registers  had  been  opened  for  the  names  of  those 
who  were  favorable  to  his  government,  and  within  a  few  days,  no  less 
than  twenty-eight  thousand  heads  of  families  had,  through  fear  or  apathy, 
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eoTolled  thenMeWes  therein ;  and  deputations  from  the  municipal  cooneil, 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  and  all  the  corporate  bodies,  waited  on  him  al 
Valladolid,  entreating  him  to  return  to  the  capital  and  reassume  the  royal 
functions. 

The  total  French  force  in  the  Peninsula,  even  after  the  Imperial  Guard 
had  departed  for  Germany,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
jand  men,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  were  actually  in  the 
field.  Fifty  thousand  of  them  protected  the  great  line  of  coomiunicatioD 
with  France,  holding  on  that  route  three  fortresses  and  sixty-four  military 
posts  of  correspondence.  The  northern  provinces  of  Spain  were  parcelled 
out  into  military  governments,  the  chiefs  of  which  repressed  every  attempt 
at  insurrection,  and  levied  contributions  on  the  inhabitants,  not  only  for 
the  entire  support  of  their  respective  corps,  but  in  some  cases  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  their  own  private  fortunes.  Soult  was  at  Corunna,  with 
twenty-three  thousand  men ;  Ney,  with  fourteen  thousand,  occupied  As- 
turias  and  the  northern  coast ;  Lannes  and  Moncey,  with  nearly  fifty 
thousand,  were  charged  with  the  siege  of  Saragossa ;  Victor  had'estab- 
lished  himself,  with  twenty-five  thousand,  in  Estremadura ;  Mortier,  with 
a  similar  force,  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus ;  Sebastiani's  corps  observed 
the  enemy's  position  in  La  Mancha ;  St.  Cyr,  with  forty  thousand,  was 
encamped  in  Catalonia ;  and  Joseph  held  twelve  thousand  at  Madrid. 

Neither  this  mighty  array,  however,  nor  the  defection  of  those  whose 
names  filled  the  registers,  drove  the  people  to  despair.  After  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Austrian  war,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  the 
encouraging  tone  of  the  English  government,  which  promised  the  aid  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  with  powerful  reinforcements,  the  inhabitants  of 
both  Spain  and  Portugal  rose  with  new  spirit  to  maintain  the  war.  Gren- 
eral  Beresfbrd  received  from  the  regency  the  appointment  of  field  marshal 
in  the  Portuguese  service,  and  undertook  the  arduous  duty  of  training  the 
new  levies,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  were  taken  into  British  pay  and 
placed  under  the  direction  of  British  officers ;  the  ancient  laws  of  Portu- 
gal were  enforced  ;  and  the  whole  male  population  capable  of  bearing 
arms  called  out  in  defence  of  their  country.  The  Central  Junta  of  Spain, 
too,  established  themselves  at  Seville,  and  issued  proclamations  calling 
the  people  to  arms,  recommending  a  general  adoption  of  the  system  of 
guerilla  warfare,  and  avowing  their  determination  never  to  make  peace 
while  a  single  Frenchman  polluted  the  Spanish  soil. 

The  French  opened  the  campaign  by  the  investment  of  Saragossa, 
where  Palafox  had  command  of  fifteen  thousand  regular  soldiers  and 
nearly  forty  thousand  stragglers,  monks,  peasants  and  mechanics.  The 
defences  of  the  town  had  been  materially  strengthened  since  the  former 
siege ;  arms,  ammunition  and  stores  provided  in  abundance ;  new  fortifica- 
tions, barriers  and  trenches  drawn  across  the  principal  streets;  the  houses 
loopholed,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  pieces  of  artillery  distributed  along 
the  ramparts.  The  investment  was  completed  under  the  direction  of 
Marshals  Moncey  and  Mortier ;  Junot  after  a  time  superseded  them  ;  and 
at  length,  Napoleon,  dissatisfied  with  the  slow  progress  of  the  siege,  or- 
dered Lannes  to  assume  its  direction.  Under  the  influence  of  these  sev- 
eral marshals,  each  of  whom  strove  to  outdo  his  predecessor,  the  besieging 
army  gradually  approached  the  city,  and  battered  down  its  outer  defences. 

The  contest  now,  as  at  the  previous  siege,  was  waged  from  street  to 
•treet  and  from  door  to  door,  and  the  French  soldiers,  unable  in  any  other 
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iray  to  gain  ground  within  the  walls,  commenced  a  system  of  mining,  by 
which  they  slowly  destroyed  house  afler  house  in  the  extremities  of  the 
town.  Even  these  catastrophes  were  turned  to  account  by  the  garrison  ; 
for  the  destruction  of  the  houses  left  the  assailants  without  cover,  and 
they  fell  by  hundreds  before  the  unerring  aim  of  the  Aragonese  marks- 
men in  the  adjoining  buildings.  The  French  engineers,  finding  the  men 
thus  seriously  galled  by  this  destructive  fire,  reduced  the  quantity  of 
powder  in  the  mines,  so  as  to  destroy  only  the  inside  of  the  houses,  leaving 
the  outer  walls  undisturbed ;  and  in  these  half-ruined  edifices  the  inde- 
&tigable  besiegers  established  themselves,  and  pushed  on  fresh  mines 
and  attacks.  The  battle  was  maintained  in  this  manner  for  more  than 
three  weeks ;  and  the  French  soldiers,  disheartened  at  such  desperate 
resistance,  and  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  so  protracted  a  struggle, 
despaired  of  conquering  a  town  where  every  house  was  defended  like  a 
citadel,  and  every  street  flowed  ankle-deep  with  the  blood  of  its  assailants. 
"Scarcely  a  fourth  of  the  place  is  won,"  said  they,  "  and  we  are  already 
exhausted.  We  must  wait  for  re^'nforcements,  or  we  shall  all  perish 
among  these  ruins,  which  will  become  our  tombs  before  we  can  force  the 
last  of  the  desperadoes  from  the  last  of  their  dens." 

But  while  depression  thus  weighed  on  the  spirits  of  the  besiegers,  the 
miseries  of  the  besieged  were  becoming  insupportable.  The  incessant 
shower  of  bombs  and  cannon-balls  that  fell  on  the  town  had,  for  a  month 
past,  compelled  the  inhabitants  not  actually  combating,  to  take  refuge  in 
the  cellars ;  and  the  confinement  of  such  a  multitude  in  these  narrow 
and  eloomy  recesses,  induced  an  epidemic  fever  which  was  now  making 
fearml  ravages.  The  combined  action  of  pestilence  and  the  sword  de- 
stroyed  thousands  every  day ;  no  room  could  be  found  for  interring  the 
host  of  corses,  and  the  living  and  the  dead  were  shut  up  together,  while 
the  roar  of  artillery,  the  explosion  of  mines,  the  crash  of  falling  houses, 
and  the  alternate  shouts  of  the  infuriated  soldiery,  shook  the  city  night 
and  day  above  their  subterranean  abodes.  Human  nature  has  limits  to 
iti  powers  of  endurance,  and  Saragossa  was  about  to  yield ;  yet  in  her 
foil,  she  was  destined  to  leave  behind  hor  a  name  immortal  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Palafox,  finding  at  length  that  famine  was  added  to  the  disasters  of  the 
garrison,  and  that  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  were  increasing  in  vi^ror  as 
the  patriots  relaxed  their  eflTorts,  resolved  to  capitulate,  and  sent  his  aid- 
de-camp  to  Lannes  with  proposals  for  that  purpose.  The  French  mar- 
shal,  fearful  of  driving  such  a  body  of  men  to  utter  desperation,  conceded 
favorable  terms.  The  garrison  was  marched  out  with  the  honors  of  war, 
and  afterward  conducted  as  prisoners  to  France ;  the  officers  retained 
their  swords,  horses  and  baggage,  and  the  soldiers  their  knapsacks ;  pri- 
vate property  and  public  worship  were  respected,  and  the  armed  peas- 
antry dismissed. 

When  the  French  troops  marched  into  the  town,  six  thousand  dead 
bodies  lay  still  unburied  in  the  streets,  and  sixteen  thousand  sick,  for  the 
most  part  in  a  dying  state,  encumbered  the  city :  fifty-four  thousand  hu- 
man  beings  had  perished  during  the  siege,  of  whom  only  six  thousand  fell 
by  the  sword.  Fifty  days  of  open  trenches  had  been  borne  by  a  town 
protected  by  a  single  wall ;  and,  for  half  of  that  time,  the  contest  was 
maintained  against  forty  thousand  besiegers,  after  that  feeble  wall  had 
fiUlen  and  the  place  was,  in  a  military  sense,  defenceless.     Thirty-three 
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thousand  cannon  shot  and  sixteen  thousand  bombs  had  been  thrown  into 
the  town ;  yet,  at  the  close  of  the  siege,  the  assailants  were  masters  of 
but  a  fourth  part  of  its  ruins.  Pestilence,  not  the  sword,  subdued  Sam* 
gossa ;  and  this  memorable  siege  will  live  in  the  annals  of  military  he- 
roism when  the  other  achievements  of  modem  Europe  shall  have  passed 
into  oblivion. 

Even  this  devoted  city  could  not  escape  the  pillage  and  rapacity  of  the 
French  marshals.  A  contribution  of  fifty  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  and 
eight  thousand  pairs  of  boots,  with  medicines  and  every  requisite  for  ai 
hospital,  were  immediately  demanded  for  the  use  of  the  troops ;  and  the 
church  of  our  Lady  of  the  Pillar  was  rifled  by  Lannes  of  jewels  to  the 
value  of  nearly  five  millions  of  francs,  which  he  carried  with  him  into 
France  for  his  private  benefit — ^to  the  infinite  mortification  of  Madame 
Junot,  who  conceived  that  her  husband  had  an  equal  right  to  the  preciooa 
spoil,  and  who,  in  her  vexation,  has  subsequently  revealed  the  details  of 
the  shameless  robbery. 

As  both  the  moral  and  physical  strength  of  Aragon  had  been  concen* 
trated  in  Saragossa,  its  fall  drew  af^er  it  the  submission  of  the  remainder 
of  the  province.  The  fortress  of  Jaca,  commanding  the  chief  pass  through 
the  Pyrenees  fh>m  Aragon  to  France,  surrendered  with  its  garrison  of  two 
thousand  men ;  Benasque  and  other  places  followed  the  example ;  and, 
before  Marshal  Lannes  was  summoned  by  Napoleon  to  join  the  grand 
French  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  the  middle  of  March,  the 
conquest  of  the  territory  was  so  far  completed,  that  Junot  thought  of  un- 
dertaking an  expedition  against  Valencia.  Nevertheless,  the  French 
commanders  had  frequent  occasion  to  learn,  during  the  Peninsular  War, 
that  the  reduction  of  towns  and  fortresses  did  not  imply  a  subjugation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  provinces.  Early  in  Klay,  Blake,  having 
recruited  the  numbers  and  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  his  army, 
made  a  descent  on  Lerida.  As  he  reached  the  bank  of  the  Cinca,  he 
surprised  a  detachment  of  eight  companies  of  French  troops  separated 
from  their  corps,  and  made  them  all  prisoners.  Flushed  with  this  suc- 
cess, he  resolved  next  to  attsmpt  the  deliverance  of  Saragossa,  where  the 
French  garrison,  reduced  by  disease,  did  not  now  exceed  ten  thousand 
men.  Junot  at  this  time  lay  ill  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  and  he  had 
in  consequence  been  superseded  in  the  command  by  Suchct.  This  young 
officer  issued  from  Saragossa,  at  the  head  of  all  his  disposable  forces,  to 
avenge  the  loss  on  the  bank  of  the  Cinca,  and  arrest  Blake's  progress  in 
Aragon.  He  encountered  the  Spanish  general  at  Alcaniz  on  the  23rd 
of  May ;  and  although  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  an  easy  vic- 
tory, his  assault  was  so  promptly  repulsed  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
renew  it,  but  retreated  in  disorder ;  and  had  Blake  vigorously  pursued 
him,  his  whole  army  must  have  been  destroyed.  His  loss  in  this  action 
exceeded  a  thousand  men,  while  Blake's  scarcely  amounted  to  three 
hundred. 

Before  advancing  upon  Saragossa,  the  Spanish  general  remained  for  a 
while  in  its  vicinity  instructing  his  soldiers  in  the  various  stratagie  of  war, 
and  endeavoring  to  bring  them  to  a  state  of  discipline  that  would  enable 
them  to  act  efficiently  against  the  practiced  veterans  of  France.  At  length, 
on  the  14th  of  June,  he  approached  the  town  at  the  head  of  seventeen 
thousand  men,  and  Suchet  sallied  out  with  ten  thousand  to  give  him  battle 
under  the  walla.     Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  action,  Blake 
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had  detached  five  thousand  of  his  men  to  Botorrita,  with  the  ridiculous 
design  which  at  that  time  characterized  the  manceuvres  of  all  the  Spanish 
generals— of  surrounding  the  enemy :  his  force  actually  engaged,  there- 
fore, was  but  twelve  thousand  men.  The  Spanish  soldiers,  though  much 
inferior  to  the  French  in  discipline,  bravely  maintained  their  ground  for 
a  time  against  the  charges  of  Suchet ;  but  they  became  at  last  involved 
in  the  broken  ground  that  covered  their  rear,  and  retreated  with  the  loss 
of  a  thousand  men  and  all  their  artillery.  The  French  loss  did  not  ex- 
ceed eight  hundred  men.  Blake  withdrew  in  the  night  to  Botorrita, 
where  he  joined  the  detachment  he  had  so  imprudently  sent  off  in  the 
morning.  He  thence  moved  to  Belchite  with  his  whole  force,  determining 
to  make  a  resolute  stand,  should  Suchet  continue  the  pursuit ;  and  had 
hardly  taken  up  his  position,  when  the  French  columns  commenced  their 
fire.  Almost  at  the  first  discharge,  a  shell  from  the  enemy  lighted  on 
one  of  his  ammunition. wagons,  and  the  explosion  that  ensued  so  scared 
the  battalion  to  which  the  wagon  belonged,  that  the  men  broke  their  ranks 
and  fied.  The  next  battalion  followed  the  example ;  the  contagion  spread 
rapidly  along  the  whole  line,  and  Blake  was  soon  left  alone  with  his  staff 
and  a  few  officers.  The  Spaniards  ran  so  much  faster  than  the  French, 
that  the  latter  could  take  no  prisoners ;  but  they  drew  their  antagonists' 
artillery  and  baggage  off  the  field  and  returned  to  Saragossa. 

The  siege  of  Gerona,  under  the  direction  of  St.  Cyr,  was  the  next  im- 
portant  step  undertaken  by  the  French  troops.  This  town  lies  on  a  steep 
acclivity  rising  on  the  bank  of  the  Ter,  and  terminating  in  a  bluff  preci- 
pice garnished  with  several  forts,  which  constituted  the  principal  strength 
of  the  place.  A  single  wall  fifteen  feet  high  defended  the  upper  town ; 
the  lower,  being  more  exposed,  had  the  protection  of  a  rampart,  wet  ditch 
and  outworks.  Alvarez,  the  governor  of  Gerona,  was  a  brave  officer, 
fully  competent  to  the  task  that  now  devolved  on  him ;  and  to  express  his 
resolution  of  maintaining  the  defence,  he  issued  an  order  on  the  5th  of 
May,  setting  forth  that  whoever  spoke  of  capitulation  or  surrender  should 
instantly  be  put  to  death. 

The  French  commenced  their  attack  on  Monjuich,  a  fort  standing  on 
a  rocky  eminence  north  of  the  town  and  separated  from  it  by  the  valley 
of  Galligau :  it  was  provided  with  bomb-proof  casements,  cisterns  and 
magazines,  and  garrisoned  by  nine  hundred  men.  The  towers  forming 
its  outworks  were  carried  by  assault  on  the  19th  of  June;  after  which, 
the  breaching  batteries  continued  to  thunder  incessantly  on  the  walls  for 
fifteen  days.  By  the  4th  of  July,  a  breach  was  effected,  and  a  party  led 
on  to  storm  it,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  On  the  8th,  when 
the  breach  had  been  enlarged  by  the  continued  fire  of  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon,  the  attack  was  renewed  with  a  stronger  force,  but  thb  also  was 
bravely  repulsed,  with  a  loss  to  the  assailants  of  a  thousand  men.  St. 
Cyr  finding  now  that  the  place  could  not  be  carried  by  assault,  resorted 
to  the  slower  but  surer  operation  of  the  sap  and  mine  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  month,  prevailed,  and  the  fort  having  become  untenable,  it 
garrison  withdrew  into  the  town. 

Although  Gerona  was  greatly  exposed  by  the  loss  of  this  fort,  as  its 
ffuns  commanded  every  part  of  the  city,  the  governor  maintained  his 
defence  with  the  same  resolution  as  before;  and  on  the  1st  of  September, 
Blake  had  the  address,  in  presence  of  the  whole  French  army,  to  throw 
a  convoy  of  provisions  within  the  walls.    St.  Cyr  af^r  this  pressed  the 
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siege  with  renewed  vigor.  On  the  1 1th,  he  placed  his  batteries  in  pon* 
tion  against  the  fortifications  of  the  lower  town,  and  kept  up  an  incosaant 
storm  of  cannon  balls  until  three  large  breaches  were  effected.  On  the 
19th,  the  whole  French  army  was  divided  into  three  columns,  and  led  on 
to  the  assault :  but  although  charge  afler  charge  was  made  with  the  most  r 
desperate  bravery,  the  firm  array  of  the  citizens  and  garrison  remained 
invincible,  and  the  assailants  were  forced  to  abandon  the  attempt  with  a 
loss  of  sixteen  hundred  men. 

St.  Cyr  now  resolved  to  reduce  the  place  by  famine,  and  changed  the 
siege  into  a  strict  blockade,  which  ere  long  brought  great  distress  upoo 
the  inhabitants.  But  Napoleon  grew  dissatisfied  on  receiving  accounte 
of  St.  Cyr's  slow  progress,  and  he  dispatched  Augereau  to  supersede 
him.  The  latter,  however,  did  not  alter  the  plan  of  attack,  but  patiently 
awaited  the  result  of  the  famine,  and  on  the  12th  of  December,  he  re* 
ceived  proposals  for  a  capitulation,  which  he  readily  granted  on  terms 
honorable  to  the  besieged.  The  fall  of  Grerona  terminated  the  campaign 
in  Aragon  and  Catalonia. 

After  the  fall  of  Madrid,  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  the  centre  which  had  retreated  toward  La  Mancha,  collected 
twenty  thousand  men  at  Cuenqa ;  and,  so  little  were  the  Spanish  generals 
yet  aware  of  the  immense  inferiority  of  their  troops  compared  with  the 
French,  he  marched  toward  the  capital  in  the  expectation  of  recapturing 
it.  Victor  set  out  to  meet  this  force  with  seventeen  thousand  men.  He 
encountered  and  defeated  their  advanced  guard  on  the  10th  of  January, 
at  Tarancon,  upon  which  the  whole  fell  back  to  Ulces,  where  Victor  at- 
tacked them  on  the  ISth.  This  action  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
that  took  place  during  the  war.  The  Spanish  army  suffered  a  total 
defeat ;  fifteen  hundred  men  were  slain,  and  nine  thousand  made  prison- 
ers with  all  the  artillery,  baggage  and  standards.  The  French  disgraced 
their  victory  by  inhuman  cruelties  inflicted  in  cold  blood  on  their  pris- 
oners  after  the  battle  was  terminated.  A  similar  overthrow  awaited 
the  Spanish  arms  at  Medellin,  at  which  place  Cuesta  had  assembled 
twenty- four  thousand  men.  Victor  attacked  his  position  with  great  im- 
petuosity,  and  although  some  parts  of  the  army  stood  firm  against  his 
charge,  the  whole  were  eventually  routed  with  a  loss  of  ten  thousand  in 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  besides  all  their  baggage  and  artillery. 
The  French  loss  did  not  exceed  one  thousand  men. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  of  this  year,  Soult  received  orders  to 
assume  the  offensive  in  Portugal.  He  accordingly  set  out  from  Vigo,  on 
the  coast  of  Galicia,  and  reached  Tuy ,  on  the  banks  of  the  Minho,  on  the 
10th  of  that  month.  The  river  being  deep  and  rapid,  and  guarded  on  the 
opposite  shore  by  Portuguese  troops,  he  found  great  difficulty  in  crossing 
it;  but  after  meeting  witli  a  serious  repulse,  he  finally  made  good  the 
passage  on  the  20th.  This  delay  proved  important  to  the  Portuguese 
cause;  for  the  fatigue  of  the  French  troops  was  such,  that  Soult  could 
not  resume  his  advance  toward  Oporto  until  the  4th  of  March,  and  was 
therefore  unable  to  reach  Lisbon  before  the  English  reinforcements 
arrived  under  Mackenzie  and  Hill.  On  the  6th,  Soult  overtook  the  rear- 
guard of  a  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  Romana,  and  defeated  it  with 
some  loss ;  on  the  13th,  he  captured  the  fortified  town  of  Chaves,  where 
he  lef\  his  heavy  artillery,  with  his  sick  and  wounded,  and  on  the  17th, 
proceeded  toward  Oporto.     His  march  lay  through  a  succession  of  intri- 
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cate  defiles,  and  at  every  step  he  encountered  an  annoying  opposition 
which  destroyed  his  men  and  so  retarded  his  progress,  that  he  did  not 
oome  in  sight  of  Braga  until  the  20th.  Masses  of  undisciplined  men 
were  assembled  for  the  defence  of  this  town,  but  they  gave  way  at  the 
first  charge  of  the  French  columns,  and  the  place  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  invaders.  The  French  marshal,  afler  a  brief  halt  at  Braga,  hastened 
forward  and  arrived  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Duoro,  opposite  Oporto,  on 
the  28th.  This  city  was  provided  with  some  means  of  defence,  and  the 
hatred  that  the  inhabitants  entertained  toward  the  French,  gave  promise 
of  a  brave  resistance ;  but  the  military  force  was  in  an  undisciplined 
state,  and  Soult  easily  carried  the  town  by  assault. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  in  the  Peninsula  when,  on  the  22nd  of 
April,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  thereafter  known  as  Wellington,  landed 
at  Lisbon,  and  took  command  of  the  English  forces.  After  deliberately 
considering  the  relative  position  of  all  parties,  he  resolved  to  proceed 
against  Soult,  and  commenced  his  march  for  the  north  of  Portugal  in 
two  columns;  one  of  which,  consisting  of  six  thousand  foot  and  one 
thousand  cavalry,  under  Beresford,  advanced  by  Viseu  and  Lamego 
toiward  the  Upper  Duoro,  in  order  to  turn  Soult's  left  and  cut  off  his 
retreat  by  Braga ;  the  other,  under  Wellington  in  person,  nearly  seven- 
teen thousand  strong,  including  sixteen  hundred  cavalry,  moved  direct 
upon  Oporto. 

The  British  advanced  posts  fell  in  with  the  enemy  on  the  11th  of  May; 
but  the  latter,  by  a  rapid  retreat,  extricated  themselves,  crossed  the  Duoro, 
and  burned  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Oporto.  The  English  troops  were  soon 
drawn  up  on  the  southern  bank,  and  the  French  battalions  lined  the  other 
shore ;  but  the  river  rolled  between  them  and  apparently  no  means  of 
crossing  were  at  hand.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  12th,  General  Mur- 
ray  collected  a  number  of  boats  four  miles  above,  at  Avintas,  and  passed 
over  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  At  the  same  time  Colonel  Wa- 
ters, with  the  aid  of  three  boats,  effected  the  landing  of  a  hundred  men  at 
the  Seminary  of  Oporto,  who  maintained  themselves  within  the  walls  of 
that  building  until  reinforcements  arrived  to  support  them.  While  the 
French  were  endeavoring  to  dislodge  the  British  from  this  post,  Murray's 
columns  began  to  appear  on  the  extreme  right,  and  threatened  their  line 
of  retreat ;  and  as  the  great  body  of  the  English  forces  were  by  this  time 
in  line  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  the  French  became  disordered, 
broke,  and  fled  in  great  confusion,  abandoning  the  town  and  leaving  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition,  with  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  in  the  arsenal. 
The  surprise  of  this  attack  was  so  complete  and  its  success  so  sudden, 
4iat  Wellington,  at  four  o'clock,  quietly  sat  down  to  the  dinner  prepared 
fer  Marshal  Soult,  at  the  French  commander's  head-quarters. 

The  next  morning,  when  Soult  had  restored  order  in  his  ranks  and  was 
deliberately  retreating  toward  Guimaraens,  he  received  intelligence  that 
Amarante,  which  commanded  the  only  bridge  and  defile  over  the  Tamega, 
and  the  only  line  of  retreat  practicable  for  artillery,  was  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  This  was  soon  confirmed  by  the  advance  of  Loison, 
who  had  been  defeated  at  Amarante  by  Beresford  on  the  12th,  and  was 
now  in  full  retreat  upon  Oporto.  Soult's  situation  seemed  nearly  despe- 
fmte :  the  British  troops  occupied  the  great  road  to  Braga,  and  it  could  be 
regained  only  by  cross  hill-paths,  impassable  for  cannon  and  almost 
equally  so  for  mules  and  horses.    Yet  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  ftr 
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the  English  pursuing  columns  menaced  his  rear,  and  he  could  hear  the 
thunder  of  their  horse-artillery  at  no  great  distance  behind.  He  thera- 
Ibre  promptly  abandoned  his  artillery,  ammunition  and  baggage,  and 
oommenc^  his  route  across  the  mountains.  On  the  17th,  after  under- 
going extreme  hardships,  he  reached  Montalagre,  passed  Orense  on  the 
26th,  and  on  the  day  following  joined  Ney  at  Lugo,  having  sustained  a 
loss  of  one  fourth  part  of  his  whole  corps. 

Wellington  resolved  to  improve  this  auspicious  commencement  of  his 
campaign  by  an  advance  upon  Madrid.  He  marched  from  Oporto  on  the 
8^h  of  June,  reached  Orpesa  on  the  20th  of  July,  where  he  formed  a 
junction  with  Cuesta,  and  thence  hastened  toward  the  capital.  The  forces 
which  now  threatened  the  metropolis  were  very  considerable  in  point  of 
numbers.  The  English  were  twenty-two  thousand  strong,  with  thirty- 
guns  ;  Cuesta  had  thirty- eight  thousand,  with  forty-six  guns ;  and  Vene- 
gas,  who  was  approaching  from  the  south,  was  at  the  head  of  twenty-six 
thousand  men.  As  soon  as  Joseph  received  intelligence  of  their  approach, 
he  sent  the  most  pressing  orders  to  Soult,  Ney  and  Mortier  to  hasten  for- 
ward their  corps  to  Toledo,  where  he  himself  also  marched  with  eleven 
thousand  men  to  check  the  progress  of  the  invaders.  Having,  by  a  junc- 
tion with  Sebastiani  and  Victor,  assembled  at  this  place  an  army  of  fifty- 
five  thousand  men,  Joseph  resolved  to  assume  the  offensive,  without  waiting 
for  the  three  other  marshals.  He  quickly  defeated  the  advanced  guara 
of  Cuesta,  and  arrived  in  front  of  Talavera  with  his  whole  force  on  the 
26th  of  July.  On  the  27th,  a  partial  action  took  place  between  Victor's 
troops  and  the  British  outposts,  which  ended  disadvantageously  to  the 
French  marshal. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  battle  was  renewed  and  main- 
tained for  some  hours  with  great  obstinacy  ;  but  toward  the  middle  of  the 
day,  the  heat  of  the  weather  became  so  intense  that  both  parties  by  com- 
mon consent  suspended  the  combat.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon, 
the  French  again  advanced  to  the  attack,  and  the  battle  now  became  gen- 
(^ral  at  all  points.  The  veterans  of  Sebastiani  and  Victor  fought  with 
their  accustomed  impetuosity,  and  at  intervals  gained  ground  upon  the 
lines  of  the  allied  army  ;  but  they  were  at  length  driven  back  and  forced 
to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  seventeen  pieces  of  cannon  and  nine  thousand 
men.  Wellington's  loss  was  a  little  more  than  six  thousand.  "The 
battle  of  Talavera,"  says  Jomini,  the  French  historian,  "  at  once  restored 
the  reputation  of  the  British  army,  which  for  near  a  century  had  declined. 
It  was  now  ascertained  that  the  English  infantry  could  dispute  the  palm 
with  the  best  in  Europe." 

On  the  2nd  of  August,  Wellington  prepared  to  march  directly  upon 
Madrid ;  but  at  this  moment  he  received  intelligence  that  the  three  French 
marshals  whom  Joseph  had  so  strenuously  urged  to  press  on  to  his  support 
had,  by  advancing  on  an  eccentric  line — which  they  were  enabled  to  do 
through  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  the  Spaniards,  who  deserted  the 
pass  of  Puerto  de  Bancs  without  firing  a  shot — placed  themselves  in  the 
rear  of  the  British,  and  threatened  their  communications  with  Lisbon. 
Had  the  allied  army,  fifty  thousand  strong,  consisted  wholly  of  British 
soldiers,  and  could  Wellington  have  relied  on  a  junction  and  active  co- 
operation with  Venegas,  who  was  pressing  toward  Madrid  from  the  south, 
he  might  with  great  confidence  have  moved  at  once  on  the  Spanish  capital. 
But  he  had  already  learned  that  his  sole  dependence  in  the  field  was  his 
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own  army  of  twenty  thousand  men :  the  Spanish  artillery  was  to  a  cer« 
tain  degree  efTective  and  well  served;  but  the  cavalry  was  wretched, 
and  the  infantry,  though  at  times  courageous  in  resisting  a  charge,  was 
incapable  of  important  manoeuvres  under  fire.  In  these  circumstances, 
a  prudent  defensive  policy  alone  promised  a  chance  of  success ;  but  this 
was  precisely  the  system  which  the  ignorance  and  presumption  of  the 
Spanish  generals  rendered  them  unable  to  adopt.  Wellington,  therefore, 
to  avoid  being  attacked  in  front  and  rear  at  the  same  time,  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  divide  the  allied  army;  and  he  offered  Cuesta  his  option,  to 
stay  with  the  wounded  at  Talavera,  or  march  against  Soult.  The  Span- 
ish general  preferred  remaining  where  he  was,  and  Wellington  set  out 
from  Talavera  on  the  3rd  of  August  with  his  entire  army,  excepting  two 
thousand  wounded  whom  he  lef)  in  the  hospital  of  that  town  under  the 
protection  of  the  Spanish  troops.  The  English  commander  nevertheless 
had  the  mortification  to  learn,  a  few  hours  after  his  departure,  that 
Cuesta  had  abandoned  his  post  with  all  his  forces,  leaving  nearly  half  the 
English  wounded  to  their  fate.  At  the  same  time,  he  ascertained  that 
Soult,  with  thirty  thousand  men,  was  pressing  on  his  communications  at 
Naval  Moral ;  he  therefore  altered  his  route,  defiled  to  the  lefl  over  the 
bridge  of  Arsobizbo,  and  took  up  a  defensive  position  on  the  Tagus,  where 
he  was  immediately  followed  by  Cuesta  and  his  army,  who  dared  not  trust 
themselves  out  of  the  protection  of  the  British  soldiers.  The  French  forces, 
joined  by  Soult  and  Mortier,  now  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men ;  but 
they  were  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  a  forced  march,  and  as  the  object 
of  their  advance — the  relief  of  Madrid — had  been  accomplished,  ihey 
manifested  no  disposition  to  commence  hostilities,  and  for  a  time  a  virtual 
suspension  of  arms  took  place  in  that  quarter.  Cuesta  resigned  his  com- 
mand,  and  his  army  was  divided,  ten  thousand  being  dispatched  to  rei^n- 
force  Venegas,  and  twenty  thousand  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
English  army,  in  the  mountains  which  separate  the  valley  of  the  Tagus 
from  that  of  the  Guadiana.  The  French  forces  were  also  separated : 
Soult  and  Mortier  occupied  Talavera,  Oropesa  and  Placencia ;  Ney  re. 
turned  to  Leon,  and  Joseph,  with  his  guards,  Dessolle's  division  and  So. 
bastiani's  corps,  marched  against  Venegas,  whom  he  totally  defeated  at 
Almonacid. 

For  nearly  a  month  afler  Wellington's  march  to  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  his  army  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  encamp- 
ment ;  but  during  the  same  time,  they  suffered  greatly  for  want  of  pro- 
visions,  by  reason  of  the  entire  failure  of  the  Spaniards  to  perform  their 
contract.  Indeed,  from  the  moment  Wellington  entered  Spain,  he  expe- 
rienced the  wide  difference  between  the  promises  and  performances  of  the 
Sfianish  authorities.  They  were  willing  to  receive  British  aid  in  repelling 
their  enemies,  and  freely  offered  the  cooperation  of  their  armies  in  such 
undertaking ;  but  when  their  soldiers  encountered  the  Frenchmen,  they 
fled  Arom  the  field,  and  when  their  allies  needed  food,  they  Icfl  them  to 
starve :  thus  throwing,  and  with  deliberate  purpose  consenting  to  throw, 
the  two-fold  burden  of  war — ^its  cost  and  its  bloodshed— on  the  party  wlio 
had  no  direct  interest  in  its  prosecution. 

These  causes  very  naturally  led  to  an  estrangement,  and  at  length  to 
a  positive  animosity,  between  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  two  armies; 
aiM  eventually,  Wellington,  finding  all  his  remonstrances  disregarded, 
gave  orders  for  his  troops  to  retire  across  the  mountains  into  the  valley 
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of  the  Guadiana,  and  he  established  his  head-quarters  at  Badajoz  on  the 
29th  of  August,  leaving  Spain  and  her  armies  to  their  own  protection. 

After  Wellington  had  withdrawn  to  the  western  boundaries  of  Spain, 
the  operations  of  the  Spanish  troops  were  (or  a  time  confined  to  a  guerilla 
warfare,  in  which  they  gained  considerable  success ;  and  in  fact,  as  the 
British  commander  had  already  advised  them,  that  was  the  only  method 
of  defence  which  the  native  soldiers  were  competent  to  sustain.  But  the 
Spanish  officers,  gaining  courage  from  such  trifling  advantages,  soon 
abandoned  the  cautious  policy  in  which  alone  their  safety  consisted,  and 
assumed  the  offensive.  A  body  of  fifty  thousand  men  assembled  at  Ocana, 
under  the  command  of  Areizaga,  on  the  12th  of  November.  They  were 
here  confronted  by  thirty  thousand  French  veterans  under  Soult,  Mortier 
and  Sebastiani.  Nevertheless,  the  Spanish  general,  whose  ignorance 
equalled  his  presumption,  was  nothing  daunted,  and  he  made  his  dispoai. 
tions  for  the  combat  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  military  qualities.  He 
placed  the  left  wing  behind  a  deep  ravine,  which  it  could  not  cross  without 
falling  into  confusion,  and  the  right  wing  in  front  of  a  similar  ravine, 
while  the  centre  occupied  the  space  before  Ocana :  hence,  one  wing  had 
no  retreat  in  case  of  disaster,  and  the  other  could  not  attack  the  enemy 
even  to  insure  success.  Having  thus  disposed  of  his  army,  his  next  care 
was  to  find  a  suitable  position  for  himself;  and  he  made  choice  of  one 
of  the  steeples  of  Ocana,  in  which  he  remained  during  the  battle,  but 
issued  no  orders  for  its  conduct.  The  result  of  such  an  action  hardly 
need  be  told.  Four  hours  of  fighting  sufficed  to  place  twenty  thousand 
prisoners,  fifty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  and  all  the  ammunition,  stores  and 
baggage  of  the  army  in  the  hands  of  the  French ;  the  remainder  of  the 
Spanish  army  was  so  totally  dispersed  that,  ten  days  afterward,  not  a 
single  battalion  could  bo  rallied  to  defend  the  passes  of  Sierra  Morena. 
When  the  victors  approached  the  town,  Areizaga  descended  from  his 
steeple  and  fled. 

This  overwhelming  defeat,  together  with  some  minor  disasters  which  fol- 
lowed it,  clearly  proved  that  the  Spaniards  were  incapable  by  themselves 
to  maintain  the  war ;  and  as  they  could  not  be  relied  on  to  form  a  part 
in  any  combined  system  of  operations,  Wellington  perceived  that  the  pro- 
tection of  Portugal  must  be  his  main  object ;  and  that  if  the  deliverance 
of  the  Peninsula  was  ever  effected,  it  must  be  done  by  troops  who  rested 
on  the  fulcrum  of  that  kingdom.  He  therefore  resolved  to  move  his  army 
from  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  where  it  had  suffered  great  losses  from 
the  fevers  incident  to  the  climate,  and  take  post  in  the  frontier  province 
of  Beira,  where  the  troops  might  recover  their  health  and  also  guard  the 
principal  road  to  the  Portuguese  capital,  leading  from  the  centre  of  Spain. 
He  accomplished  this  movement  in  the  beginning  of  December,  and  en- 
camped his  forces  in  the  neighborhood  of  Almeida. 

These  movements  closed  the  campaign  of  1809  in  the  Peninsula  ;  and 
in  order  to  form  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  British 
and  French  troops  in  the  subsequent  campaigns,  the  relative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  under  which  the  rival  armies  carried  on  the  war,  must 
be  briefly  considered. 

The  British,  in  conformity  to  the  established  mode  of  civilized  warfare 
in  modem  times,  maintained  themselves  from  magazines  in  their  rear ; 
and,  when  compelled  to  depend  on  supplies  from  the  provinces  in  which 
they  were  comlMiting,  they  paid  for  them  just  as  they  would  have  done  in 
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their  own  country.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  when  the  British  troop6 
advanced  into  the  interior  districts  of  the  Peninsula,  any  considerable 
failure  in  their  supplies,  or  any  blow  struck  by  the  enemy  at  their  com- 
munications,  threatened  them  with  total  ruin. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  fearlessly  plunged  into  the  most  deso- 
late provinces,  regardless  of  their  flanks  or  rear ;  and,  without  magazines 
or  communications,  they  wrenched  from  the  inhabitants  supplies  for  a 
long  period  in  a  country  where  a  British  regiment  could  not,  or  rather 
would  not,  find  subsistence  for  a  single  week.  "  The  mode,"  says  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  "  in  which  they  provide  for  their  armies  is  this. 
They  plunder  everything  they  find  in  the  country :  they  force  from  the 
inhabitants,  under  pain  of  death,  all  that  they  have  in  their  houses  for 
the  consumption  of  the  year,  without  payment,  and  are  indifferent  re- 
specting the  consequences  to  the  unfortunate  people.  Every  article, 
whether  of  food  or  raiment,  and  every  animal  and  vehicle  of  every  de- 
scription, is  considered  to  belong  of  right  to  the  French  army,  and  they 
require  a  communication  with  their  rear  only  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
intelligence  and  receiving  orders  from  the  Emperor." 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  immense  advantages  an  army  acting  on  these 
principles,  must  necessarily  possess  over  another  that  conforms  strictly 
to  the  rule  of  equity,  and  takes  nothing  from  the  inhabitants  without  re- 
turning a  full  equivalent.  The  one  is  always  free  in  its  movements,  the 
other  is  often  embarrassed  and  constantly  in  danger. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

EVENTS  OF  I8I0;  CAMPAIGN  OF  TORRES  VBDRAS. 

The  campaign  of  Wagram  had,  by  its  results,  elevated  Napoleon  to 
the  highest  point  of  military  and  political  greatness.  Resistance  seemed 
impossible  against  a  power  which  had  vanquished  nearly  all  the  armies 
of  Europe,  and  contest  hopeless  with  a  state  which  had  emerged  victorious 
from  eighteen  years  of  warfare. 

What,  then,  was  wanting  to  a  sovereign  surrounded  with  such  glory 
and  wielding  such  power?  Even  this:  historic  descent  and  ancestral 
renown ;  and  for  this  one  deficiency,  all  the  achievements  of  Napoleon 
afforded  no  adequate  compensation.  The  present  could  not  always  fasci- 
nate mankind ;  the  splendor  of  existing  fame  could  not  entirely  obliterate 
the  remembrance  of  departed  virtue :  the  rapid  fall  of  preceding  dynas« 
ties  founded  on  individual  greatness  recurred  in  painful  clearness  to  the 
mind ;  and  the  truth  was  too  obvious  to  be  denied  or  overlooked,  that  in 
the  next  generation  an  infant  of  another  race  might  successfully  lay  claim 
io  the  magnificent  inheritance  of  the  Empire. 

With  these  views,  an  heir  to  perpetuate  his  dynasty  became  a  matter 
of  paramount  necessity  to  Napoleon ;  and  he  had  long  meditated  the  di- 
vorce of  Josephine,  and  a  marriage  with  some  princess  who  might  bear 
<^ldren  to  succeed  him.  But  he  did  not  feel  the  unooncem  so  conunoD 
fo  sovereigns  in  projecting  this  momentous  separation.    His  union  with 
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the  Empress  had  not  been  founded  on  reasons  of  state,  or  contracted  with 
a  view  to  political  aggrandizement.  It  was  formed  in  early  youth,  based 
on  romantic  attachment,  interwoven  with  all  his  fortunes,  and  associated 
with  his  most  interesting  recollections.  Still,  these  feelings  were,  with 
Na))oleon,  subordinate  to  considerations  of  public  policy ;  and,  whatever 
pain  the  severance  of  these  ties  might  cost  him,  he  did  not  for  one  moment 
swerve  from  the  stern  resolution  he  had  adopted.  The  question,  therefore, 
was  debated  in  the  Council  of  State  as  a  matter  of  mere  national  expedi- 
ency, without  the  slightest  regard  to  private  inclinations  or  oppressed 
virtue.  It  was  at  length  resolved  to  make  advances  to  the  courts  both 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna ;  and,  without  committing  the  Emperor 
positively  to  either,  to  be  governed  by  the  progress  of  events  as  to  a  final 
decision. 

Napoleon  made  this  heart-rending  communication  to  Josephine  at  Fod- 
tainebleau,  in  November,  1809,  whither  she  had  hastened  to  meet  him, 
on  his  return  from  Wagram ;  and  though  he  at  first  received  her  with 
kindness,  she  was  not  long  in  perceiving,  from  the  restraint  and  embar- 
rassment of  his  manner,  that  the  blow  which  her  observing  mind  had 
already  led  her  to  forebode,  was  in  truth  about  to  fall  upon  her.  After 
fifteen  days  of  painful  suspense,  her  doubts  and  fears  were  brought  to  a 
conclusion  on  the  30lh  of  November.  The  royal  pair  had,  on  that  day, 
dined  together  as  usual,  but  neither  spoke  a  word  during  the  repast; 
and,  when  it  was  finished.  Napoleon  dismissed  the  attendants,  approached 
the  Empress  with  a  trembling  step,  took  her  hand  and  laid  it  on  his  heart, 
saying,  "  Josephine,  my  good  Josephine,  you  know  how  I  have  loved  you :  it 
is  to  you  alone  that  I  owe  the  few  moments  of  happiness  I  have  had  in  the 
world.  But,  Josephine,  my  destiny  is  more  powerful  than  my  will :  my 
dearest  affections  must  yield  to  the  interests  of  France."  "  Say  no  more," 
cried  Josephine  :  "  I  expected  this — I  understand  and  feel  for  you — but^ 
the  stroke  is  not  the  less  mortal."  With  these  words,  she  uttered  a  pier- 
cing shriek  and  fainted  away. 

A  painful  duty  was  now  imposed  on  the  persons  concerned  in  this 
exalted  drama — that  of  assigning  their  motives  and  playing  their  parts 
in  its  last  scene  before  the  great  audience  of  the  world.  On  the  15th  of 
December,  the  kings,  princes  and  princesses  of  the  Imperial  family  were 
assembled  in  the  Tuileries,  and  addressed  first  by  Napoleon,  who  an- 
nounced his  resolution  and  the  motives  which  led  to  it.  Josephine  replied 
with  a  faltering  voice  and  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  in  words  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  "  I  respond,"  said  she,  "  to  the  Emperor's  sentiments  in  con- 
senting to  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  which  has  become  an  obstacle  to 
the  happiness  of  France.  The  union  that  he  contemplates  will  in  no 
respect  change  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  and  the  Emperor  will  ever  find 
in  me  his  best  friend.  I  know  what  this  act,  commanded  by  policy  and 
exalted  interests,  has  cost  him  ;  but  we  botli  glory  in  the  sacrifices  which 
we  make  for  the  good  of  our  country :  I  feel  elevated  by  giving  the 
greatest  proof  of  attachment  and  devotion  that  was  ever  given  upon 
earth."  But,  though  Josephine  used  this  language  in  public,  she  was 
far  from  feeliog  the  same  equanimity  in  her  hours  of  retirement.  She 
was  constantly  in  tears,  she  ajipealed  in  vain  to  the  Emperor  and  the 
pope  for  protection,  and  her  grief  was  so  violent  and  long  continued,  that 
for  many  months  her  eyesight  became  seriously  impaired. 

The  subsequent  arrangements  were  rapidly  completed.     On  the 
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day,  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  an  act  of  the  Senate,  the  jointure  of 
Josephine  fixed  at  two  millions  of  francs,  and  Malmaison  assigned  as  her 
place  of  residence.  Caulincourt  and  Maret  were  then  instructed  to  make 
immediate  proposals  to  the  two  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna  far 
an  alliance.  The  former,  in  his  negotiations  with  Russia,  encountered 
delay  and  evasion ;  but  Maret's  advances  were  promptly  met  by  Austria. 
Preliminaries  were  soon  adjusted.  The  marriage  contract  was  signed  at 
Paris  on  the  7th,  and  at  Vienna  on  the  16th  of  February;  and  on  the  11th 
of  March  the  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Vienna  with  great  pomp ;  Ber- 
thier  demanding  the  hand  of  the  Archduchess  Marie  Liouise,  and  the 
Archduke  Charles  standing  proxy  for  Napoleon.  On  the  day  after  the 
ceremony,  the  new  Empress  set  out  from  Vienna,  and  was  received  at 
Braunau  by  the  Queen  of  Naples.  She  there  separated  from  her  Aus* 
trian  attendants,  and  continued  her  journey  by  short  stages,  surrounded 
by  the  pomp  of  splendor  and  the  fatigues  of  etiquette,  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Paris. 

The  matrimonial  alliance  of  Napoleon  was  too  important  an  element 
in  the  balance  of  European  power,  to  be  disposed  of  without  producing 
deep  impressions  in  the  minds  of  those  who  might  deem  themselves 
slighted  on  the  occasion.  Alexander,  though  not  anxious  for  the  con- 
nexion, was  piqued  in  no  ordinary  degree  at  the  haste  with  which  the 
marriage  had  been  concluded,  and  he  felt  especially  annoyed  that  the 
hand  of  his  sister  should  have  been  in  effect  discarded,  while  the  propo- 
sals for  it  were  yet  under  consideration  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  event 
confirmed  the  estrangement  of  feeling  toward  Napoleon  which,  on  his 
part,  had  been  some  time  increasing ;  and  this  fact  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  French  Emperor's  future  career. 

DifRculties  of  some  moment  occurred  about  the  same  time  between 
Napoleon  and  his  brother  Louis,  King  of  Holland.  He  had  long  been 
dissatisfied  with  Louis's  government  of  the  Dutch  provinces ;  for  that 
sovereign,  sensible  that  the  existence  of  his  subjects  depended  on  their 
commerce,  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  soflen  the  hardships  they  endured, 
and  purposely  avoided  enforcing  the  decrees  against  English  trade  with 
the  rigor  demanded  by  the  Emperor.  Napoleon  resented  this  disregard 
of  his  orders  by  compelling  Louis  to  cede  to  France  the  Dutch  territories 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  including  Walcheren,  South  Beveland  and 
Cadsand,  which  he  formed  into  a  new  department  styled  the  Mouth  of  the 
Scheldt.  This  exaction  was  followed  by  a  series  of  indignities  which  at 
length  induced  the  king  to  resign  the  crown  in  favor  of  his  son.  Napoleon 
Louis,  after  which  he  set  out  privately  for  Toplitz  in  Bohemia.  His  ab- 
dication took  place  on  the  1st  of  July ;  and  on  the  9th,  Napoleon  issued 
a  decree  incorporating  the  whole  kingdom  of  Holland  with  the  French 
Empire. 

The  Emperor  soon  after  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  his  brother  Lu- 
cien.  The  difficulty  originated  in  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  divorce  his 
wife,  an  American  lady,  in  order  to  wed  a  princess  selected  for  him  by 
Napoleon.  He  first  removed  to  Rome ;  but,  being  unable  there  to  escape 
the  tyrant's  persecution,  he  set  sail  for  America.  A  British  frigate  ca|>- 
tured  his  vessel  on  its  voyage,  and  he  was  taken  to  Malta,  but  subse- 
quently  liberated  to  reside  on  parole  in  the  British  dominions.  Letters 
from  Joseph  were  about  the  same  time  intercepted  by  the  Spanish  gue- 
rillas, complaining  of  the  rigorous  mandates  he  had  received  from  the 
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Emperor,  and  declaring  a  wish  to  resign  his  crown  and  retire  to  private 
life.  Thus,  while  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  were  negotiating 
for  the  honor  of  Napoleon's  hand,  his  own  brothers  preferred  to  take  up 
their  abode  with  his  enemies  rather  than  endure  the  tyranny  of  his  im- 
perious temper. 

The  alliance  with  Austria  having  relieved  Napoleon  from  all  apprehen- 
■ion  of  Germanic  interference,  he  determined  to  complete  the  subjugation 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  moved  across  the  Pyrenees  a  large  portion  of  the 
troops  engaged  in  the  campaign  of  Wagram.  His  entire  forces  amounted, 
early  in  the  year,  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  men.  On  the 
20th  of  January,  an  army  sixty-five  thousand  strong,  under  the  nominal, 
command  of  Joseph,  but  really  directed  by  Soult,  commenced  operations 
in  Andalusia ;  and  the  Spanish  forces  were  so  completely  broken  in  that 

Srovince,  that  the  invaders  readily  made  themselves  masters  of  Granada, 
ieville  and  Malaga,  within  the  space  of  a  fortnight.  Nothing  now  was 
necessary  to  bring  the  campaign  to  a  close  in  this  quarter  but  the  captlire 
of  Cadiz;  and  Victor  hastened  on  to  secure  that  town.  The  Duke  of  Al- 
buquerque, however,  aware  of  the  vital  importance  of  maintaining  this 
place,  pressed  forward  with  nine  thousand  men  to  its  relief;  and,  by 
forced  marches,  succeeded  in  reaching  it  before  the  French  troops  arrived. 
He  immediately  destroyed  the  bridge  of  Zuazo  and  put  the  fortifications 
and  garrison  into  an  effective  condition,  in  which  undertaking  he  was 

treatly  aided  by  the  English  fleet  in  the  bay,  and  by  a  reinforcement  of 
ve  thousand  British  and  Portuguese  troops,  dispatched  to  his  aid  by  J 

Wellington.     These  movements  saved  Cadiz :  &nd  as  several  members  ^ 

of  the  Central  Junta  had  there  taken  refuge  from  the  French  pursuit,  they 
now  convened  the  legitimate  government  in  a  regular  form,  and  continued 
to  administer  it,  in  this  place  of  security,  despite  all  the  power  of  Napo- 
leon. When  Soult  arrived  in  front  of  Cadiz,  he  found  that  it  was  safe 
from  all  approaches  but  a  regular  siege,  and  he  contented  himself  with 
establishing  around  it  a  rigid  blockade. 

This  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  Andalusia,  was  followed  by  similar 
success  in  Catalonia,  where  the  French  forces  were  commanded  by  Su- 
chet  and  Augereau.  The  latter  general  did  not,  indeed,  display  his  usual 
activity,  and  Napoleon  was  at  length  so  dissatisfied  with  his  progress  that 
he  sent  Macdonald  to  supersede  him ;  but  in  the  meantime  Suchet  had 
overrun  the  province  and  captured  Hostalrich,  Mequinenza  and  Lcrida. 

The  forces  directed  against  Portugal,  in  May  of  this  year,  were  very 
formidable.  The  three  corps  of  Ney,  Regnier  and  Junot,  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Massena,  amounted  to  eighty-six  thousand  veteran 
soldiers.  A  reserve  of  twenty-two  thousand,  under  Drouet,  lay  at  Valla- 
dolid  ;  and  General  Serras,  with  fifteen  thousand,  covered  the  right  of  the 
army  toward  Benevente  and  Leon.  The  rear  and  communications  of  the 
French  troops  were  protected  by  Bessi^res  with  twenty-six  thousand  men . 
To  meet  this  great  array,  Wellington's  entire  strength  did  not  exceed 
twenty-five  thousand  British  soldiers  and  thirty  thousand  Portuguese 
regulars,  in  addition  to  some  thirty  thousand  native  militia ;  but  the  last 
of  these  were  of  no  value  in  the  field,  and  useful  only  in  desultory  opera- 
tions, while  the  Portuguese  regulars  were  far  inferior  to  both  the  British 
and  French  troops ;  so  that  Wellington's  efficient  force  could  hardly  be 
estimated  at  more  than  one  third  the  strength  of  his  opponents.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  opening  of  the  campaign  was  conducted  on  his 
part  by  strictly  defensive  operations. 
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Massena  took  command  of  his  army  on  the  first  of  June,  and  imme- 
diately invested  the  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  surrendered  to  hia 
arms  on  the  10th  of  July,  and  on  the  15th  Almeida  was  also  forced  to 
capitulate.  Wellington  deliberately  withdrew  from  these  two  fortresses 
as  Massena  advanced  to  besiege  them,  because  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  resist,  in  such  positions,  the  whole  French  army,  and  because,  in  re- 
gard to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  his  present  duties  required  him  not  to  relieve  the 
towns  of  Spain,  but  to  protect  the  territories  of  Portugal. 

Wellington  therefore  retreated  down  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  whither 
he  was  followed  by  Massena  on  the  21st  of  September ;  but  at  length, 
findmg  that  his  men  were  losing  courage  under  the  influence  of  a  con- 
tinued retrograde  movement,  and  that  Uie  nature  of  the  country  offered 
more  facilities  for  defence  than  the  ground  he  had  previously  traversed, 
he  took  post  at  Busaco  on  the  26th,  and  determined  to  give  battle  to  the 
French  commander. 

Massena  was  not  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  Wellington's  position  or 
the  danger  of  his  own  ;  for  while  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  Busaco, 
he  learned  that  Colonel  Ttant,  commanding  ten  regiments  of  militia,  had 
attacked  his  reserve  artillery  and  military  chest  near  Tojal,  and  captured 
the  whole,  together  with  eight  hundred  prisoners;  and  he  learned,  further, 
that  his  communications  with  the  Spanish  frontier  were  for  the  time  out 
off  by  the  Portuguese  light  troops.  But  Napoleon's  orders  were  peremp- 
tory for  his  advance,  and  his  situation  was  such  that  he  must  necessari^ 
fight  or  retreat.  He  therefore  commenced  an  assault  at  daybreak  on  the 
27th.  The  troops  of  the  allied  army  lay,  during  the  night,  in  dense 
masses  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  and  were  not  yet  astir  when 
Ney's  column,  twenty-five  thousand  strong,  approached  their  lefl  by  the 
great  road  leading  to  the  Convent,  and  Regnier  moved  against  their  right, 
about  three  miles  distant,  by  St.  Antonio  de  Cantara.  Ney's  corps  first 
eame  into  action  under  Lioison,  whose  division  formed  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  attack.  His  men  pushed  bravely  up  the  hill,  despite  the  utmost 
efi^rts  of  Crawford's  artillery,  gained  the  edge  of  the  mountain,  and  began 
to  rend  the  air  with  their  shouts,  when  Crawford  ordered  the  43rd  and 
52nd  regiments  to  charge  from  a  hollow  where  they  lay  concealed.  In 
a  moment,  eighteen  hundred  British  bayonets  sparkled  over  the  crest  of 
the  hill ;  Loison's  soldiers  wavered,  their  flanks  were  overlapped,  and  as 
the  English  infantry  came  to  the  charge,  after  pouring  in  upon  them  three 
terrible  volleys  at  a  few  yards'  distance,  they  broke  and  rushed  headlong 
into  the  valley  below.  Regnier,  on  the  British  right,  met  with  no  better 
success.  His  troops  at  first  gained  the  summit  of  the  ridge  in  defiance 
of  every  attempt  at  resistance  ;  but  when  they  began  to  deploy  in  order 
to  make  good  their  position,  they  were  charged  by  Grenerals  Leith  and 
Picton  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  fled  in  utter  disorder  and  with 
ereat  loss  down  the  sides  of  the  declivity.  Massena,  seeing  at  length  that 
he  could  make  no  impression  on  Wellington's  lines,  drew  off  his  troops^ 
after  having  sustained  a  loss  of  nearly  two  thousand  killed  and  three 
thousand  wounded;  while  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  allies  were 
scarcely  thirteen  hundred  men. 

The  French  marshal,  however,  did  not  abandon  his  efibrts,  but  resoWed 
to  undertake,  by  a  flaxik  movement,  what  an  attack  in  front  had  failed  to 
acoomplish.  He  therefore,  on  the  day  following,  moved  by  his  own  right 
thiough  a  pass  in  the  mountains  leading  to  S«r£o^  which  brought  him  on 
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di6  road  from  Oporto  to  Coimbra  and  Lisbon.  Wellington,  without  at- 
tempting to  disturb  him  in  this  march,  fell  back  to  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  now  completed  and  mounted  with  six  hundred  guns.  Massena 
followed  at  a  slower  pace ;  and,  on  the  7th  of  October,  Trant,  with  the 
Portuguese  militia,  fell  on  his  rear  and  took  possession  of  Coimbra,  where 
were  about  five  thousand  French  soldiers,  principally  sick  and  wounded. 
But  this  disaster  did  not  cause  any  change  in  Massena's  dispositions :  he 
pressed  resolutely  forward  without  regard  to  magazines  or  communica- 
tions, and  on  the  15th  came  in  sight  of  Wellington's  defensive  position^ 
an  obstacle  that  he  was  previously  unaware  of,  but  which  now  rose  before 
him  to  bar  his  further  progress  toward  the  Portuguese  capital. 

The  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  on  which  the  English  engineers  had  been 
quietly  engaged  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  consisted  of  three  distinct 
ranges  of  defence,  one  within  another.  The  first  was  twenty-nine  miles 
long,  extending  from  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus  to  Zezambre  on  the  sea- 
ooast.  The  second,  about  eight  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  first,  stretched 
from  Quintella  on  the  Tagus  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lorenza.  The  third 
reached  from  Passo  d'Arcos  on  the  Tagus  to  the  Tower  of  Jonquera. 
Within  this  interior  line,  was  an  intrenched  camp  destined  to  cover  an 
embarkation  of  the  troops,  should  that  measure  become  necessary.  Of 
the  three  lines,  the  second  was  incomparably  the  strongest,  and  it  was 
there  that  Wellington  originally  intended  to  make  his  stand ;  but  the  first 
was  so  far  completed  by  the  time  Massena  reached  it,  that  the  English 
general  resolved  to  undertake  its  defence. 

Massena,  with  all  his  resolution,  paused  at  the  sight  of  this  formidable 
barrier,  and  employed  several  days  in  rcconnoitering,  while  his  troops 
were  gradually  collecting  at  the  foot  of  the  intrenchments ;  but  at  length, 
being  unable  to  find  a  single  point  where  he  could  attack  with  a  prospect 
of  success,  he  sent  General  Foy  under  a  strong  escort  to  Paris,  to  ask  in- 
structions from  Napoleon.  In  the  meantime,  Wellington's  army  was  well 
supplied  with  provisions  and  everything  requisite  for  maintaining  the  war; 
but  the  French  troops,  isolated  from  their  communications,  and  finding 
but  little  subsistence  in  the  provinces  they  occupied,  began  to  suffer  from 
famine ;  and  at  length  Massena,  to  escape  utter  starvation,  was  compelled, 
on  the  14th  of  November,  to  abandon  his  position  and  commence  a  retreat. 

The  moment  intelligence  reached  the  allied  head-quarters  that  the 
French  were  in  motion,  Wellington  ordered  a  pursuit,  and  detached  Gen- 
eral Hill  across  the  Tagus  to  move  on  Abrantes,  while  he  himself  led 
the  bulk  of  the  army  on  the  great  road  by  Cartaxo,  toward  Santarem. 
At  this  town,  Massena  made  a  halt,  and  took  so  strong  a  position  that 
Wellington  deemed  it  advisable  not  to  attack  him ;  but  he  encamped  in 
front  of  the  French  marshal's  lines  and  narrowly  watched  his  move- 
ments. It  was  soon  ascertained  that  Massena  intended  to  cross  the  Tagus 
and  march  into  the  rich  province  of  Alentejo ;  but  General  Hill's  vigi- 
lance entirely  frustrated  this  attempt ;  and,  after  exhausting  the  country 
in  which  he  lay,  Massena,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1811,  broke  up  from  his 
intrenchments  and  retreated  toward  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

While  Wellington  was  thus  gradually  driving  Massena  from  his  footing 
in  Portugal,  Soult  had  made  such  progress  in  the  south  as  to  threaten  the 
British  rear.  On  the  22nd  of  January,  the  latter  general,  leaving  Victor 
to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  had  advanced  with  twenty  thousand 
men  as  far  as  the  Spanish  town  of  Badajoz,  to  which  he  laid  siege.    The 
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ramparts  of  this  fortress  were  of  great  strength,  its  garrison  consistod  of 
nine  thousand  men,  and  it  was  well  supplied  with  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions,  so  that  Soult  had  little  hope  of  reducing  it.  But  the  treachery 
of  Imaz,  its  governor,  relieved  him  from  all  apprehension  on  that  score; 
and  in  a  few  days  the  place,  with  its  magazines  and  artillery,  was  shame- 
fully surrendered  to  the  French  troops.  Soult  now  seemed  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  act  decisively  on  Wellington's  communications ;  but  he  had 
hardly  secured  this  conquest,  when  he  learned  that  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
with  a  considerable  force  of  Spanish  and  British  troops,  had  planned  an 
attack  on  the  French  blockading  force  at  Cadiz.  The  English  general 
leached  the  heights  of  Barrosa  on  the  5th  of  March,  when  victor  sallied 
from  his  lines  to  give  battle.  The  French  soldiers  came  on,  as  usual,  in 
columns,  and  for  a  time  carried  everything  before  them ;  but  the  obstinate 
valor  of  the  British  soon  arrested  their  progress,  and  drove  them  back  in 
confusion  ;  indeed,  had  La  Pena,  the  commander  of  the  Spanish  troops  on 
the  field,  seconded  Graham's  efforts,  Victor  must  have  been  totally  de- 
feated ;  but  that  base  Spaniard,  like  so  many  of  his  countrymen  at  this 
period,  refused  to  act  in  concert  with  his  allies  in  the  very  hour  of  vic- 
tory ;  and  Graham,  disgusted  at  his  detestable  stupidity  or  cowardice^ 
withdrew  to  the  island  of  Leon,  taking  with  him  his  own  trophies,  which 
consisted  of  six  guns,  one  eagle  and  three  hundred  prisoners.  This  expe- 
dition caused  Soult  to  hasten  back  to  Cadiz,  leaving  Wellington  to  act 
without  molestation  on  Massena's  retreat. 

Massena  was  enabled  by  his  great  preponderance  of  numbers  to  perform 
this  retrograde  movement  in  good  order.  He  took  the  route  through  the 
valley  of  the  Mondego,  and  moved  on  gradually  until  he  reached  Colorico, 
on  the  21st  of  March,  where  he  proposed  to  make  a  stand.  But  Welling- 
ton's rapid  approach  induced  him  to  abandon  this  project.  He  retreat^ 
thence  upon  Coa,  threw  a  garrison  into  Almeida  on  the  5th  of  April,  and 
the  next  day  crossed  the  Portuguese  frontier  and  proceeded  to  Salamanca. 
Nevertheless,  although  he  thus  made  good  his  retreat,  the  losses  of  hia 
expedition  were  eiionrous.  He  had  marched  into  Portugal  with  seventy 
thousand  men,  aiul  had  been  subsequently  reinforced  by  nineteen  thou- 
sand ;  yet  his  numbers  were  so  reduced  by  want,  sickness  and  the  sword, 
that  he  now  entered  Spain  at  the  head  of  only  forty-five  thousand  troops 
of  all  arms. 

Wellington  immediately  invested  Almeida;  and  as  the  French  had 
gone  into  cantonments  on  the  Tormes,  he  deemed  it  safe  to  send  twenty- 
two  thousand  men  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus,  to  cociperate  with  the  troops 
which  Bcresford  had  collected  for  the  siege  of  Campo  Mayor  and  Badajoz, 
and  he  repaired  thither  himself  to  conduct  the  operations.  When  Napo- 
leon heard  of  this  division  of  the  allied  forces,  he  sent  orders  to  Massena 
to  return  from  Tormes  and  relieve  Almeida ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  as 
soon  as  Wellington  became  aware  ot  the  French  advance,  he  hastened 
from  his  head-quarters  at  Elva,  and  drew  up  his  covering  army,  about 
thirty  thousand  strong,  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro. 

An  engagement  between  the  outposts  and  skirmishers  took  place  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  3rd,  but  the  entire  forces  did  not  come  into  action  until 
the  4th,  when  the  battle  begun  on  the  British  right.  The  attack  of  the 
French  was  impetuous  and  well  sustained;  the  allies  gave  ground,  and 
it  was  apparent  that  their  right  wing  must  soon  bo  driven  from  the  field 
unless  they  could  gain  a  new  defensive  position.    In  this  emergency^ 
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Wellington  drew  back  his  whole  centre  and  right,  the  left  remaining 
firm,  acting  as  the  pivot  on  which  the  backward  wheel  was  formed. 
Massena  endeavored  to  take  advantage  of  this  delicate  movement,  so 

Serilous  in  front  of  an  army  confident  of  victory,  and  he  ordered  the  most 
esperatc  charges  of  his  cavalry  to  break  the  British  ranks.  But  despite 
the  onset  of  the  cuirassiers  and  dragoons,  supported  by  a  heavy  train  of 
artillery,  the  English  soldiers  retired  with  perfect  regularity  and  gained 
the  heights  on  the  banks  of  the  Coa.  Massena  made  no  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge this  part  of  the  army,  but  directed  all  his  force  against  the  British 
left.  The  Imperial  Guard  led  the  attack  with  levelled  bayonets,  but  the 
Highland  regiments  met  them  in  the  charge  with  such  surprising  vehe- 
mence, that  the  front  rank  of  the  French  veterans  was  literally  raised 
from  the  ground  and  borne  backward  some  paces  while  suspended  on  the 
Highland  bayonets.  The  battle  terminated  with  this  repulse ;  each  par^ 
lost  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  each  retained  a  portion  of  the  field. 
Massena  remained  in  his  position  for  three  days,  and  on  the  Oth,  despair- 
ing of  either  forcing  or  turning  the  British  lines,  he  left  Almeida  to  its 
fate  and  retreated  across  the  Agueda  to  Salamanca,  while  Wellington 
quietly  took  possession  of  the  abandoned  fortress. 

The  reign  of  George  III.  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  health  of 
the  venerable  monarch  had  for  some  time  declined,  owing  in  part  to  grief 
occasioned  by  the  protracted  illness  of  his  daughter,  the  princess  Amelia ; 
and  when  at  length,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1810,  she  breathed  her  last, 
the  anguish  of  the  king  was  so  great  as  to  produce  a  return  of  the  alarming 
mental  malady  which,  in  1788,  had  given  such  concern  to  the  nation. 
Parliament  met  on  the  1st  of  November,  but  deemed  it  advisable  to 
adjourn  from  time  to  time,  in  expectation  of  the  king's  speedy  recovery. 

This  hope,  however,  at  length  vanished ;  for  the  mental  aberration  of 
his  majesty  assumed  a  fixed  character,  and  Mr.  Perceval,  on  the  20th  of 
December,  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  three  propositions, 
based  on  Mr.  Pitt's  Regency  Bill,  to  the  following  effect.  "  First.  As  the 
king  is  prevented  by  indisposition  from  attending  to  the  public  business, 
the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  is 'suspended.  Secondly.  It  is 
the  right  and  duty  of  Parliament,  as  representing  all  the  estates  of  the 
people  of  the  realm,  to  provide  the  means  of  supplying  the  defect  in  such 
a  manner  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  may  seem  to  them  to  require. 
Thirdly.  For  this  purpose  the  Lords  and  Commons  shall  determine  in  what 
manner  the  royal  assent  must  be  given  to  bills  which  have  passed  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  how  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  authori- 
ties of  the  crown  shall  be  put  in  force  during  the  continuance  of  the  king's 
illness."  The  first  proposition  passed  unanimously.  The  second,  decla- 
ring  the  right  of  Parliament  to  supply  the  defect,  was  carried  with  but 
one  dissenting  voice.  Sir  Francis  Burdett's.  But  on  the  third,  which  de- 
creed, in  effect,  that  Parliament  should  appoint  the  individual  who  was 
to  exercise  the  royal  authority,  the  opposition  took  their  stand.  The  de- 
bate occurred  on  an  amendment  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  proposing  an  address 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  petition  that  he  would  take  upon  himself 
the  royal  functions.  The  appointment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the 
title  of  Prince  Repent,  was,  however,  finally  decided  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  29th  of  January,  by  a  majority  of  eight  votes. 

A  negotiation  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  was  this  year  opened  be- 
iween  the  governments  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  which  resulted  io 
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nothing,  by  reason  of  Napoleon's  unprecedented  demands.  Mr.  Macken- 
zie, on  behalf  of  Great  britain,  proposed  an  even  exchange  for  the  na- 
tives of  the  two  countries,  man  for  man,  which  was  the  only  equitable 
basis :  but  when  Napoleon  discovered  that  fifty  thousand  Frenchmen 
were  in  bondage  in  England,  whereas  there  were  only  ten  thousand 
British  subjects  in  France,  he  insisted,  as  a  tine  qua  rum  in  the  transac- 
tion, that  the  remaining  forty  thousand  should  be  supplied  from  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  rabble,  captured  during  the  preceding  campaigns  in  the 
Peninsula.  As  the  effect  of  this  would  have  been  to  restore  to  the  French 
army  fifty  thousand  efHcient  troops,  while  England  would  gain  but  ten 
thousand  ;  and  especially,  as  the  balance  of  forty  thousand  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  could  not  in  a  national,  political  or  military  point  of  view  be 
considered  an  equivalent  to  Great  Britain  for  the  same  number  of  French 
captured  by  her  arms  in  battle,  the  British  government  very  properly 
declined  to  accede  to  Napoleon's  demand,  and  the  negotiation  was  ab- 
ruptly closed. 

The  remaining  memorable  event  of  this  year  was  the  capture,  by  the 
British  forces,  of  the  Island  of  Java,  the  last  colonial  possession  of  the 
French  Empire.  This  noble  island,  in  itself  a  kingdom,  is  six  hundred 
and  forty  miles  long,  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  and  rorty  broad,  and  con- 
tained more  than  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  Its  annual  production  for 
export  may  be  rated  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  million  pounds  of  sugar, 
and  five  million  pounds  of  pepper ;  it  fumbhes,  besides,  rice  and  grain 
for  the  support  of  its  inhabitants,  and  yields  a  lucrative  commerce  in  nut- 
megs, cinnamon  and  other  spices.  The  island  surrendered  to  the  land 
and  naval  force  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  26th  of  September. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

PROCEEDINGS   OF    THE    COHTES ;    WAR   IN    SPAIN;    CAMPAIOIf    OF   1811   OR 

THE   PORTUGUESE    FRONTIER. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  unmingled  admiration  that  the  people  of  Europe 
beheld  the  able  and  energetic  movements  of  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque 
toward  Cadiz,  when  he  outstripped  the  celerity  of  the  French  legions  and 
preserved  the  last  bulwark  of  Spanish  independence  from  the  arms  of  the 
mvader.  The  subsequent  assembly  of  the  Cortes  within  the  impregnable 
ramparts  of  that  city  promised  to  give  a  unity  to  the  Spanish  operations, 
from  the  want  of  which  they  had  hitherto  so  greatly  suffered,  at  the  same, 
time  that  it  presented  a  legitimate  national  authority  with  which  other 
powers  might  treat  in  their  negotiations  for  the  furtherance  of  the  com- 
mon cause.  Yet  from  these  very  events,  so  fortunate  at  the  moment  and 
so  apparently  auspicious  for  the  future,  results  have  arisen  deeply  perni- 
cious to  the  welfare  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

The  Cortes,  in  the  course  of  its  proceedings  in  Cadiz,  wrought  an  entire 
change,  both  in  the  character  and  policy  of  the  government.  The  acta 
and  spirit  of  its  legislation  were  revolutionary  in  the  highest  degree ; 
and,  after  a  long  season  of  violent  debate,  the  democratic  party  carried 
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their  own  measures  by  a  decided  majority,  and  embodied  tbem  in  a  new 
Constitution,  embracing  the  following  provisions  and  enactments.  It  de« 
olared  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state,  the  su- 
preme sovereignty  to  reside  in  the  nation,  and  the  supreme  legislative 
power  in  the  Cortes.  That  assembly  assumed  the  exclusive  right  of 
voting  taxes  and  levies  of  men  ;  of  regulating  the  armed  force ;  of  nomi- 
nating judges ;  of  creating  a  regency  in  case  of  a  minority,  incapacity, 
or  other  event  suspensive  of  the  succession  ;  of  enforcing  the  responsible- 
ness  of  all  public  functionaries ;  and  of  introducing  and  enacting  laws. 
During  the  intervals  of  the  session,  the  Cortes  was  to  be  represented  by  a 
permanent  commission  or  deputation,  to  which  a  considerable  part  of  its 
power  was  committed.  The  person  of  the  king  was  declared  to  be  invio- 
table,  and  his  consent  was  requisite  to  the  passing  of  laws ;  but  he  could 
not  withhold  his  consent  more  than  twice  to  different  legislatures ;  and  if  a 
bill  were  presented  him  a  third  time,  he  was  forced  to  give  it  his  sanction. 
He  was  to  hold  the  prerogative  of  pardon,  but  circumscribed  within  very 
narrow  limits.  He  could  conclude  treaties  and  truces  with  foreign  powers, 
but  the  consent  of  the  Cortes  was  requisite  to  their  ratification.  He  had 
command  of  the  army,  but  the  regulations  for  its  government  were  to  ema- 
nate still  from  the  Cortes;  and  he  could  nominate  public  functionaries,  but 
only  from  lists  furnished  by  that  body.  The  king  could  not  leave  the  king- 
dom nor  marry  without  the  consent  of  the  Cortes :  if  he  did  either,  he  was  to 
be  held  as  having  abdicated  the  throne.  For  his  assistance  in  discharging 
his  public  duties,  he  could  appoint  a  privy  council  of  forty  members,  se- 
lected from  one  hundred  and  twenty  names  presented  by  the  Cortes ;  but 
these  councillors  could  not  be  removed  except  by  that  power,  and  in  the 
whole  number  there  could  be  only  four  grandees  and  four  ecclesiastics. 
In  short,  all  appointments  made  by  the  king  were  to  be  under  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  Cortes.  By  a  subsequent  provision  it  was  decreed  that  the 
assembly  should  sit,  as  then  constituted,  in  a  single  chamber  :  and  for 
future  elections  there  was  to  be  one  member  to  every  seventy  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  every  man  over  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  a  native  of 
the  province,  or  who  had  resided  in  it  for  seven  years,  was  entitled  alike 
to  elector  be  elected. 

This  Constitution  was  approved  by  some  and  detested  by  other  portions 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  principal  towns,  especially  those  devoted  to 
commerce,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  on  this  great  accession  of  power, 
was  loudly  and  sincerely  expressed  :  while  in  the  lesser  boroughs  and  in 
the  rural  districts,  where  revolutionary  ideas  had  not  spread  and  the  an- 
cient faith  and  loyalty  remained  uncorrupted,  it  was  the  object  of  un- 
qualified denunciation.  Wellington,  from  the  first,  clearly  perceived  and 
loudly  condemned  the  pernicious  tendency  of  these  measures,  not  merely 
.because  they  diverted  the  attention  of  the  government  from  the  national 
defence,  but  because  they  tended  to  establish  democratic  principles  and 
republican  institutions  in  a  country  wholly  unfitted  to  receive  them,  and 
because  \hey  would  sow  the  seeds  of  future  and  interminable  discord 
throughout  the  Spanish  monarchy.  His  opinions,  little  heeded  at  that  time, 
by  reason  of  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  contest  with  Napoleon,  have  now 
acquired  an  extraordinary  interest  from  the  exact  and  melancholy  ac- 
complishment that  subsequent  events  have  given  to  his  predictions. 

In  the  meantime,  so  completely  did  hostilities  seem  to  be  concluded 
south  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  Joseph  Bonaparte  crossed  that  formidable 
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barrier ;  entered  Seville  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  higher  classes  of 
the  citizens,  who  were  fatigued  with  the  war  and  hopeless  of  its  success ; 
received  from  the  civic  authorities  of  the  town  the  standards  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Baylen  ;  and  accepted  tho  services  of  a  royal  guard  raised  for 
him  in  the  southern  provinces.  The  benevolent  monarch,  deceived  by 
these  flattering  appearances,  indulged  the  hope  that  his  difficulties  were 
at  an  end. 

But  although  Joseph,  for  a  brief  period,  gave  way  to  this  pleasing  illu- 
sion, he  was  not  long  in  being  awakened  from  it  by  the  acts  of  Napoleon. 
Early  in  February,  the  French  Emperor  issued  a  decree  organizing  into 
four  distinct  governments  the  provinces  of  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Biscay  and 
Navarre,  and  charging  the  military  governor  of  each,  with  the  entire 
direction  of  its  affairs.  His  purpose  in  this  measure  was  thus  explained 
in  a  letter  to  the  French  ambassadoV  at  Madrid.  "  The  intention  of  the 
Emperor  is  to  unite  to  France  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  and  per- 
haps  the  territory  extending  as  far  as  the  Duoro.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  present  decree  b  to  prepare  for  that  annexation  ;  and  you  will  take 
care,  without  letting  fall  a  hint  of  the  Emperor's  designs,  to  pave  the 
way  for  such  change,  and  facilitate  all  the  measures  which  his  majesty 
may  take  to  carry  it  into  execution."  Thus,  Napoleon,  after  having 
solemnly  guarantied  the  integrity  of  Spain,  first  by  the  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  to  Ferdinand,  and  again  by  that  of  Bayonne,  to  Joseph,  wa^ 
now  preparing,  in  violation  of  both  engagements,  to  seize  a  large  part  of 
the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

Notwithstanding  the  Emperor's  precautions  in  regard  to  his  ulterior 
purposes,  Joseph  soon  took  the  alarm,  and  endeavored  to  protect  himself 
against  his  brother's  encroachments.  But  after  a  tedious  negotiation, 
during  which  Napoleon  created  two  additional  military  governments 
north  of  the  Duoro,  Joseph  became  convinced  of  the  incorrigible  perfidy 
of  the  Emperor — which  destroyed  all  confidence  and  all  ground  of  con« 
fidence  both  in  his  faith  and  honor,  as  well  as  in  his  written  and  spoken 
words,  however  solemnly  pledged — and,  drawing  up  a  fonnal  resigna* 
tion  of  the  throne,  he  hastened  to  Paris  and  delivered  the  document  per- 
sonally to  Napoleon,  who  was  greatly  embarrassed  at  this  sudden  and  en* 
ergetic  proceeding.  The  Emperor  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  in- 
duce Joseph  to  withdraw  his  resignation  and  return  to  Madrid ;  and  his 
efibrts  were  at  last  successful.  The  King  of  Spain  repaired  again  to  his 
capital  on  the  14th  of  July,  1811,  trusting  once  more  to  the  promises  of 
Napoleon,  and,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  finding  himself  in  the  end 
as  grossly  deceived  as  ever. 

While  Soult  and  Victor  were  occupied  with  the  blockade  of  Cadiz, 
and  were  constructing  in  front  of  that  city  lines  of  intrenchments  which 
seemed  to  forbid  the  hope  that  the  garrison  could  ever  escape,  unless  by 
sea ;  Suchet  commenced  decisive  operations  in  the  east  of  Spain,  supported 
by  a  covering  army  under  Macdonald.  The  Spanish  forces  in  Catalonia 
imder  O'Donnell  and  Campoverde,  were  more  than  twenty  thousand 
strong,  but  they  were  scattered  iii  detached  parties  among  the  mountains 
and  defiles  of  that  province,  and,  speaking  generally,  were  in  a  condition 
only  for  guerilla  enterprises.  Early  in  September,  however,  O'Donnell 
secretly  planned  an  attack  on  some  detachments  of  French  troops  on  the 
Ampurdan,  and,  by  a  judicious  combination,  he  managed  to  surprise  a 
considerable  force,  and  took  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.     Macdonald  was 
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•0  annoyed  at  this  manoeuvre,  that  he  resolved  to  avenge  it  by  a  moye- 
ment  against  Cordova,  where  Campoverde  had  stationed  himself  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  men.  The  French  marshal  assailed  the  position  of 
Campoverde  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  'but  he  was  imable  to  make  the 
slightest  impression  on  the  Spanish  lines,  and  withdrew  with  some  loss 
to  Grerona. 

Suchet  commenced  his  operations  in  September,  by  the  siege  of  Tor- 
tosa,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  and  in  part  rests  on  a  ridge 
of  rocky  heights  that  approach  closely  to  the  river.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  eight  thousand  men,  and  the  population  of  the  town  amounted  to 
ten  thousand.  Had  the  governor  been  a  man  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  him,  Tortosa  might  at  least  have  sustained  a  long  siege ;  but,  owing 
to  his  want  of  energy  and  the  extraordinary  vigor  with  which  Suchet 
pressed  the  attack,  it  yielded  to  the  French  arms  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
1811. 

Afler  the  fall  of  Tortosa,  Suchet  was  for  some  months  absorbed  in  pre- 
parations for  one  of  the  most  arduous  undertakings  in  the  Peninsula ; 
namely,  the  siege  of  Taragona;  and  while  his  attention  was  by  this 
means  withdrawn  from  the  scene  of  his  late  victory,  one  of  Campoverde's 
generals,  named  Martinez,  made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  town  and  fortress 
of  Figueras.  This  bold  mancBuvre  was  undertaken  on  the  night  of  the 
9th  of  April,  and  was  so  heartily  aided  by  the  citizens,  that  the  place 
was  carried  with  a  loss  to  the  victors  of  only  thirty  men,  killed  and 
wounded.  About  the  same  time,  Macdonald  marched  from  Lerida  for 
Barcelona  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Manresa.  The  bridge  at  this  point 
was  bravely  defended  by  a  few  Spanish  soldiers,  but  the  French  troops 
finally  routed  them  and  entered  the  town  without  further  opposition. 
When  they  had  passed  through,  the  rear-guard,  with  surprising  barbarity, 
set  fire  to  the  town  and  soon  reduced  seven  hundred  houses  to  ashes, 
among  which  were  two  orphan-hospitals  and  several  other  noble  estab- 
lishments of  industry  and  benevolence.  Macdonald,  who  witnessed  the 
conflagration  from  the  heights  of  CuUa,  made  no  attempt  to  extinguish 
the  flames,  but  resumed  his  march  the  next  day,  leaving  the  smoking 
ruins  to  show  where  a  French  army  had  taken  its  line  of  march.  This 
outrage  was  to  a  certain  extent  avenged  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  who  assailed  the  retiring  columns  in  the  defiles  beyond 
Manresa,  and  slew  upward  of  a  thousand  men.  The  war  thereafter 
assumed  a  more  savage  character,  and  the  Spanish  generals  directed  that 
no  quarter  should  be  granted  to  French  troops  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
any  town  or  village  given  over  to  the  flames. 

Taragona  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  parallelogram,  the 
northern  part  of  which  is  perchtHl  on  a  rocky  eminence  having  its  eastern 
base  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  lower  town  lies 
at  the  southwest,  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Francoli.  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants was  about  eleven  thousand,  and  the  garrison  did  not  exceed  six 
thousand  men.  The  principal  defence  on  the  northeast,  consisted  in  a 
line  of  redoubts  connected  by  a  curtain,  with  a  ditch  and  covered  way 
running  from  the  sea  to  the  rocks  on  which  the  upper  town  is  built.  The 
approach  to  the  city  on  the  southeast  is  entirely  flat,  and  protected  by  a 
chain  of  strong  foilifications  including  a  stronghold  called  Fort  Royal. 
The  upper  and  lower  town  were  separated  by  a  rampart  joining  with 
Fort  Olivo,  a  large  outwork  on  the  rocky  heights.     The  place,  in  a 
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general  sense,  was  strong,  but  by  no  means  impregnable ;  and  its  defenoet 
were  somewhat  aided  by  three  British  ships  oi  the  line  under  Commodore 
Codrington,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 

Suchet  made  his  first  serious  attack  against  the  southern  front  of  the 
lower  town ;  when,  finding  his  men  severely  galled  by  the  fire  of  Fort 
Olivo,  he  resolved  to  storm  that  formidable  post.  The  assault  was  made 
on  the  29th  of  May,  in  two  columns,  and,  afler  a  desperate  resistance, 
the  garrison  yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  French  troops.  This  con- 
quest was  followed  by  preparations  for  an  assault  on  the  lower  town, 
which  were  completed  by  the  21st  of  June,  when  Suchet  ordered  the 
attack  at  seven  o'clock  at  night.  A  terrible  contest  ensued,  but  the  be- 
siegers were  at  length  victorious,  and  carried  both  the  town  and  Fort 
Royal  amid  all  the  horrors  of  massacre  and  conflagration.  The  hopes 
of  Taragona  were  now  centred  in  the  infuriated  multitude  who  crowded 
the  walls  of  the  upper  town,  which  Suchet  prepared  to  storm  on  the  29th 
of  June.  The  conflict  here  was  more  desperate  and  bloody  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  siege ;  but  the  slender  garrison  that  remained  could 
make  no  effectual  resistance  against  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the 
besieging  force,  and  this  last  stronghold  in  Catalonia  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  troops.  Suchet  disgraced  his  victory  by  another  of  those 
atrocious  massacres  which  marked  the  bloody  career  of  the  French 
armies  in  the  Peninsula,  and  which  must  ever  call  down  the  execration 
of  mankind  on  the  blood-thirsty  tyrant  who  projected  this  war,  as  well  as 
on  the  ferocious  generals  and  the  brutal  soldiery  by  whom  it  was  main- 
tained. Aflcr  the  town  had  surrendered,  these  demons  were  let  loose 
upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  and  no  less  than  six  thousand  men, 
women  and  children  were  butchered  within  the  space  of  a  few  hours. 

Suchet  next  invaded  the  province  of  Valencia,  and  laid  siege  to  Sagun^ 
turn ;  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  that 
is  perpendicular  on  three  sides,  and  accessible  from  the  west  only  by  a 
steep  and  devious  road.  The  investment  of  the  place  was  completed  on 
the  28th  of  September,  and  an  assault,  on  that  day,  was  repulsed  with 
great  loss  to  the  besiegers.  A  second  attempt  to  carry  the  town  by  storm 
was  made  on  the  18th  of  October,  when  the  leading  columns,  afler  beiuff 
driven  in  disorder  from  the  breach,  were  reinforced  by  eight  thousand 
grenadiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  whose  charge  was  generally  deemed 
irresistible.  These  redoubtable  soldiers  gained  the  breach  without  fitl- 
tering  for  an  instant,  but  as  soon  as  they  mounted  it,  the  fire  of  the  Span* 
isb  infantry,  concentrated  on  them  at  half-pistol  shot,  swept  down  tneir 
ranks  with  an  astounding  slaughter  and  forced  them,  afler  a  brief  strug- 
gle, to  retreat  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  with  a  loss  of  half  of  their  numbers. 
On  the  24th  of  October,  Blake  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Saguntum  at  the 
head  of  an  ill-organized  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men.  Suchet 
marched  with  great  alacrity  to  meet  him ;  and,  although,  considering  the 
character  of  tlie  Spanish  troops,  it  was  idle  to  hope  tor  their  gaining  a 
victory  over  the  veterans  of  France,  they  withstood  Suchet's  assaults 
with  heroic  valor,  and  retreated  from  the  field  after  sustaining  the  com- 
paratively small  loss  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners.  The  garrison  of  Saguntum,  despairing  now  of 
relief,  and  being  threatened  with  famine  from  the  close  blockade  main- 
tained  by  Suchet,  capitulated  on  the  26th  of  October. 

The  French  commander  remained  for  a  time  at  Saguntum,  to  ooUeot 
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reinforcements  from  Macdonald's  covering  army ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  having  raised  his  numbers  to  thirty-three  thousand  efiective 
troops,  he  marched  upon  the  city  of  Valencia,  and  commenced  the  siege 
of  that  capital  on  the  26th.  The  place  was  neither  strongly  fortified  nor 
powerfully  garrisoned ;  and,  af^er  a  partial  bombardment,  its  governor 
surrendered  at  discretion  on  the  9th  of  January,  1812.  But  this  con- 
quest, though  thus  easily  achieved,  was  not  the  less  important,  as  it 
made  the  French  masters  of  all  that  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  and  placed 
in  their  hands  an  immense  quantity  of  artillery  and  military  stores. 

When  the  retreat  of  Massena  from  Torres  Vedras  had  delivered  thai 
part  of  Portugal  from  the  Imperial  yoke,  and  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'- 
Onoro  had  destroyed  the  French  marshal's  hope  of  retaining  a  permanent 
footing  within  the  Portuguese  frontier,  Wellington  turned  his  attention 
toward  Badajoz.  This  fortress,  though  not  occupying  a  conspicuous 
rank  in  regard  to  wealth  or  population,  was,  from  its  great  strength  and 
central  position,  of  the  highest  consequence  to  each  of  the  contending 
parties:  as  it  formed  at  once  a  base  for  the  operations  of  an  invading 
army  on  the  most  defenceless  side  of  the  Portuguese  capital,  and  the 
strongest  link  in  the  icon  girdle,  which  was  intended  to  restrain  the 
British  troops  from  advancing  into  the  Spanish  territories.  Therefore, 
while  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
it  was  impossible  for  Wellington  to  feel  assured  of  the  safety  of  Portugal, 
or  to  undertake  any  serious  enterprise  for  the  deliverance  of  Spain.  He 
accordingly  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  Badajoz,  and  in  the  middle  of  May, 
1811,  moved  his  head-quarters  to  Estremadura,  and  dispatched  twelve 
thousand  men  to  reinforce  Greneral  Beresford,  who  had  already  begun 
ofTensive  operations  in  the  designated  quarter. 

When  Soult  learned  that  Beresford  was  threatening  Badajoz,  and  that 
Wellington  had  resolved  on  besieging  it,  he  advanced  immediately  to  its 
relief  at  the  head  of  twentv-three  thousand  men.  As  he  reached  the 
heights  in  front  of  Albuera,  he  found  Beresford  posted  at  that  place  with 
an  army  thirty -one  thousand  in  numbers,  but  composed  of  sixteen  thou* 
sand  Spanish,  eight  thousand  Portuguese,  and  only  seven  thousand  British 
soldiers ;  so  that  the  preponderance  of  real  strength  was  clearly  on  the 
side  of  the  French  marshal.  Soult  determined  to  attack  the  allies  in  this 
position,  and  he  began  the  action  early  on  the  morning  of  May  16th,  by 
an  impetuous  assault  on  their  right  wing,  which  consisted  entirely  of 
Spanish  troops  under  Blake.  The  Spaniards  stood  their  ground  bravely 
for  a  time,  but  the  superior  prowess  of  the  French  veterans  at  length 
overcame  all  their  efforts;  they  were  totally  overthrown,  and  the  French, 
taking  possession  of  the  heights  where  they  were  posted,  commanded  the 
whole  field  with  a  battery  of  heavy  guns. 

The  day  now  seemed  lost  to  the  allies.  But  Beresford,  with  undaunted 
resolution,  ordered  up  the  British  divisions  from  the  centre  to  regain  the 
ground  lost  on  the  right.  General  Stewart  led  the  column  of  attack 
against  the  heights ;  and,  af\er  finding  that  the  French  ranks  could  not 
he  shaken  by  musketry,  ho  commanded  his  men  to  charge  with  their 
bayonets.  But  while  they  were  deploying  for  that  purpose,  three  regi- 
ments of  hussars  and  Polish  lancers,  which  had  taken  advantage  of  a 
thick  mist  to  gain  their  flank  unperceived,  fell  on  them  with  great  spirit, 
destroyed  one  battalion  and  drove  back  another,  while  the  third  remained 
isolated  on  the  heights  in  the  midst  of  its  enemies.    Reinforcements  were 
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qwedily  moved  forward  to  support  this  detachment;  Dickson's  artillery 
covered  the  advance,  and  Houghton's  brigade  soon  established  itself 
on  the  heights :  Abercromby  followed  with  a  second  division,  and  these 
were  presently  joined  by  Lumley's  horse-artillery  and  two  columns  of 
fi^panish  troops.  The  battle  was  thus  to  a  certain  degree  restored ;  but 
tlie  superior  niimbers  of  the  French  began  gradually  to  tell  in  their  favor, 
and  Beresford  made  preparations  for  a  retreat. 

In  this  extremity,  Uie  firmness  of  one  man  changed  the  fate  of  the  day. 
While  Beresford  was  issuing  orders  to  withdraw  from  the  field.  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  took  on  himself  the  risk  of  one  more  throw  for  victory.  He  di« 
iBCted  Grenerals  Cole  and  Abercromby  to  charge,  severally,  with  their 
divisions,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  French,  who  were  now  advancing  in 
one  deep  column  to  drive  the  allies  down  the  declivity  of  the  mountain. 
This  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  men  moved  resolutely  forward 
to  encounter  thrice  their  numbers  of  the  bravest  troops  of  France.  At 
lint,  they  were  staggered  by  the  enemy's  fire ;  *^  Suddenly  recovering, 
however,"  says  Colonel  Napier,  in  his  brilliant  History  ofthe  Peninsular 
War,  "  they  closed  on  their  terrible  enemy ;  and  then  was  seen  with 
what  strength  and  majesty  the  British  soldier  fights.  In  vain  did  Soult,  by 
foice  and  gesture,  animate  his  Frenchmen  ;  in  vain  did  the  hardiest  ve- 
terans, extricating  themselves  from  the  crowded  column,  sacrifice  their 
lives  to  gain  time  and  space  for  the  mass  to  open  out  on  such  a  fair  field ; 
in  vain  did  the  mass  itself  bear  up,  and  fiercely  striving,  fire  indiscrim- 
inately  on  friends  and  foes,  while  the  horsemen  hovering  on  the  flanks, 
threatened  to  charge  the  advancing  line.  Nothing  could  stop  that  aston- 
iihing  infantry.  No  sudden  burst  of  undisciplined  valor,  no  nervous  en- 
thusiasm,  weakened  the  stability  of  their  order :  their  eyes  were  bent  on 
the  dark  column  in  their  front ;  their  measured  tread  shook  the  ground  ; 
their  dreadful  volleys  swept  away  the  head  of  every  formation ;  their 
deafening  shouts  overpowered  the  dissonant  cries  that  broke  from  all 
parts  of  the  tumultuous  crowd,  as,  foot  by  foot,  and  with  a  horrid  carnage, 
It  was  driven  by  the  incessant  vigor  of  the  attack  to  the  farthest  edge  of 
the  hill.  In  vain  did  the  French  reserves,  joining  with  the  struggling 
multitude,  endeavor  to  sustain  the  fight :  their  eflbrts  only  increa^  the 
irremediable  confusion  ;  and  the  mighty  mass,  at  length  giving  way  like 
a  loosened  cliff,  went  headlong  down  the  descent.  The  rain  flowed  after 
them  in  streams  discolored  with  blood ;  and  fifteen  hundred  unwounded 
men,  the  remnant  of  six  thousand  unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood 
triumphant  on  the  fatal  hill." 

Beresford,  seeing  the  heights  thus  gloriously  won,  immediately  pre- 
pared to  secure  the  victory ;  and,  so  utter  was  the  confusion  of  the  greater 
portion  of  Soult's  army,  his  force  would  have  been  totally  destroyed,  had 
not  Ruty  stood  gallantly  forth  in  the  rear  with  his  artillery,  and,  by  an 
admirably  sustained  fire,  checked  the  pursuit  until  the  disordered  masses 
had  gained  the  shelter  of  the  forest  beyond  the  heights.  At  length,  this 
sanguinary  contest  died  away  on  both  sides,  rather  from  the  exhaustion 
of  the  victors  than  from  any  further  means  of  resistance,  save  in  their  ar- 
tillery,  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished.  On  the  night  following  the  battle, 
&mlt  retreated  toward  Seville,  leaving  the  allies  for  a  time  to  prosecute 
the  siege  of  Badajoz  without  further  molestation. 

On  me  23rd  of  May,  Wellington  arrived  to  take  command  of  the  army, 
and  he  pressed  the  siege  of  Bwlajoz  with  all  his  energy.     By  the  27thf 
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the  place  was  fully  invested,  and  on  the  29th  the  besiegers  made  an  as- 
sault on  Fort  Christoval,  which,  however,  was  repulsed  by  the  garriaon. 
Indeed,  the  fortune  of  war  had  decreed  that  Badajoz  should  not  yet  be 
delivered  from  the  invader's  grasp.  Napoleon,  as  conscious  as  Welliiy* 
ton  of  the  value  of  this  fortress,  had  sent  orders  for  extensive  preparatioiia 
to  raise  the  siege ;  and,  in  fact,  for  the  ulterior  purpose  of  preventing 
Wellington's  advance  into  Spain,  he  at  this  time  reorganized  his  military 
establishment  throughout  that  whole  kingdom.  The  unserviceable  and 
unimportant  fortresses  were  dismantled  and  evacuated  ;  those  of  conae- 
quenoe  were  strengthened  in  their  works  and  garrisons ;  magazines  of 
provisions  and  military  stores  were  accumulated  at  various  pomts ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  during  the  war,  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  forty  millions  of  francs,  was  forwarded  from  Paris  for  the 
use  of  the  troops.  At  the  same  time,  Marmont  was  ordered  to  collect  his 
forces  and  cooperate  with  Soult  for  the  relief  of  Badajoz  ;  and  as  this  com- 
bination, when  completed,  would  place  sixty-five  thousand  men  at  Soult't 
disposal,  against  whom  Wellington  could  not  array  more  than  forty-fiTe 
thousand  including  all  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  troops,  it  became  in- 
dispensable  to  raise  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  which  event  took  place  on  the 
10th  and  11th  of  June.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  Soult  and  Mar- 
mont effected  the  junction  of  their  corps  at  that  place. 

Soult,  after  remaining  a  few  days  at  Badajoz,  and  putting  it  in  a  man 
perfect  state  of  defence,  withdrew  again  toward  Seville,  and  Marmont  fell 
back  upon  Talavera ;  while  Wellington,  who  saw  that  any  further  at- 
tempt on  Badajoz  would  be  useless,  while  such  powerful  armies  were  at 
hand  to  relieve  it,  planned  an  attack  onCiudad  Rodrigo  and  moved  north- 
wardly to  accomplish  that  undertaking.  His  preparations  were  made 
with  great  skill  and  profound  secrecy ;  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  promise 
success.  But  the  delay  that  occurred  in  transporting  his  heavy  artillery, 
eventually  caused  the  discovery  of  his  purpose,  and  Marmont,  with  sixty 
thousand  men,  hastened  down  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  to  oppose  him. 
This  movement  prevented  Wellington  from  prosecuting  the  siege,  yet  the 
approximation  of  two  powerful  armies  led  to  the  belief  that  a  pitched  bat- 
tle would  immediately  take  place.  But  Wellington's  inferiority  of  num. 
hers  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  not  assuming  the  oficnsive ;  and,  as 
Marmont  failed  to  attack,  the  crisis  passed  over  without  any  momentous 
occurrence.  Some  changes  of  position  and  some  hostile  demonstrations 
followed,  but  at  length  the  armies  both  withdrew,  and  went  into  canton- 
ments toward  the  end  of  September. 

This  concluded  the  campaign  of  1811,  so  far  as  the  operations  of  the 
principal  armies  were  concerned,  though  some  affairs  of  relative  import 
ance  occurred  between  detached  bodies  of  the  contending  powers. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

WBLLINGTON's   invasion  of   SPAIN,    1812. 

In  the  montli  of  December,  1811,  the  French  armies,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish eligible  winter-quarters  and  canton  themselves  in  districts  where 
provisions  might  more  readily  be  obtained,  were  so  scattered  through  the 
regions  of  the  Upper  Tagus  and  the  Duoro,  that  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  for 
the  time  entirely  abandoned  to  its  own  resources,  and  Wellington  took 
advantage  of  this  posture  of  afiairs  to  renew  his  attempts  on  that  fortress. 
To  conceal  his  design,  he  ordered  Hill  to  assume  the  offensive  in  Estre> 
madura ;  and  that  enterprising  officer  discharged  this  duty  so  efiectually 
that  Soult,  believing  that  the  siege  of  Badajoz  was  about  to  be  undertaken, 
directed  all  his  forces  throughout  Andalusia  to  concentrate  in  that  quar- 
ter,  at  the  very  moment  when  Wellington  was  completing  his  final  pre- 
parations against  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1812,  the  British  light  divisions  crossed  the 
Agueda  and  commenced  the  investment  of  the  fortress ;  in  the  evening  of 
that  day,  they  carried  by  assault  an  advanced  redoubt  on  the  ^reat  Teson, 
and,  on  the  day  following,  established  the  first  parallel :  on  the  13th,  the 
mocumulation  of  forces  enabled  the  besiegers  to  storm  the  Convent  of 
Santa  Cruz.  The  garrison,  alarmed  at  this  rapid  progress,  made  a  vigor- 
ous  sortie  on  the  14th  of  January,  but  without  seriously  retarding  the 
approaches ;  on  the  same  afternoon  the  besieging  batteries  were  opened, 
and  at  night  the  fortified  Convent  of  San  Francesco,  which  flanked  the 
right  of  the  trenches,  was  carried  by  a  gallant  escalade  of  the  46th  regi- 
ment. For  three  days  the  breaching  batteries  played  on  the  ramparts 
with  the  most  destructive  effect,  while  the  cannon  of  the  town  replied  with 
unabated  spirit ;  and  on  the  18th,  two  breaches  having  been  declared 
practicable,  Wellington  summoned  the  place.  The  m)vemor  refused  to 
surrender,  and  preparations  were  immediately  made  tor  the  assault. 

The  perilous  honor  of  this  attack  fell  on  the  divisions  of  Grenerals 
McKinnon  and  Vandeleur,  whose  turn  of  duty  placed  them  on  that  day  in 
the  trenches.  The  storming  parties  received  orders  not  to  fire  a  shot,  but 
push  on  with  the  bayonet ;  the  bearers  of  the  sand-bags,  ladders,  and  other 
engines  of  assault  were  not  even  armed,  lest  any  irregular  skirmish  should 
interfere  with  their  particular  duties  in  smoothing  the  way  for  the  other 
troops.  The  preparations  of  the  garrison,  however,  were  very  formida- 
ble: bombs  and  hand-grenades,  ready  to  be  rolled  down  on  the  assailants, 
lined  the  top  of  the  breaches ;  bags  of  powder  were  disposed  among  the 
ruins  to  explode  when  the  besiegers  began  to  ascend  the  slopes ;  two 
heavy  guns,  charged  with  grape,  flanked  the  summit  of  the  larger  breach, 
and  a  mine  was  prepared  under  it,  to  be  fired  if  the  other  defences  failed. 
But  all  these  obstacles  failed  to  daunt  the  British  troops,  and  the  last  words 
of  Wellington's  orders  for  the  day  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  whole  army: 
'*  Ciudad  Rodrigo  must  be  carried  by  assault  this  evening  at  seven  o'clock." 

The  evening  was  clear  and  tranquil ;  and  the  moon,  in  her  first  quar- 
ter,  diffused  a  doubtful  light  which,  without  disclosing  particular  objects, 
rendered  their  rude  outlines  distinctly  visible.     The  projecting  bastions 
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stood  forth  like  giants  in  the  gloom,  darkly,  yet  clearly  defined  on  the  ad- 
joining  shadows ;  while  in  their  sides,  yawning  gulfs  half  filled  with  ruinfl, 
show^  where  the  breaches  had  been  made  and  the  deadly  strife  was  to 
take  place.  The  trenches  of  the  besiegers  were  crowded  with  armed 
men,  among  whom  not  a  whisper  could  be  heard  nor  a  movement  seen; 
so  completely  had  discipline  and  the  absorbing  anxiety  of  the  moment 
subdued  every  unruly  feeling  and  stilled  every  dauntless  heart.  As  the 
great  clock  of  the  cathedral  tolled  seven,  the  word  passed  softly  along  that 
all  was  ready ;  when  the  men  leaped  from  their  trenches  and  rushed  for- 
ward to  the  storm,  led  by  their  respective  forlorn  hopes.  The  garriaon 
bravely  disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  but  the  besiegers,  with  a  steady 
progress,  and  in  despite  of  a  murderous  fire  from  all  points  of  the  ram- 
parts, carried  everything  before  them,  and,  not  long  afler  midnight,  the 
fortress  was  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  allies. 

The  disorder  and  outrage,  which  to  a  certain  extent  are  inseparable 
from  the  successful  storming  of  a  town,  followed  the  capture  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo;  but  there  was  this  essential  difference  between  the  excesses 
committed,  on  such  occasions,  by  the  British  and  the  French  troope. 
The  latter,  with  deliberate  purpose  and  express  permission,  added  to 
their  pillage  and  rapine,  the  horrors  of  an  indiscriminate  violation  and 
massacre  in  cold  blood;  the  former,  yielding  to  their  national  vice, 
intemperance,  broke  open  every  receptacle  of  liquors  and  wines,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  strictest  commands  of  their  officers,  and,  under  the  excite- 
ment of  intoxication,  pillaged  churches  and  set  houses  on  fire :  but  thb 
was  done  only  in  a  limited  degree ;  the  more  orderly  troops  exerted 
themselves  successfully  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames,  and  not  one 
unresisting  citizen  of  whatever  age  or  condition  was  slain. 

When  Wellington  had  repaired  the  defences  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  he, 
with  great  dispatch  and  secrecy,  undertook  a  similar  expedition  against 
Badajoz,  which  place  he  completely  invested  by  the  17th  of  March  ;  and, 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  he  so  effectually  concealed 
his  intentions  by  threatening  movements  in  other  quarters,  that  the  cover- 
ing forces  of  Soult  and  Marmont  were  wholly  withdrawn  from  that  vicinity 
when  he  commenced  the  siege.  The  approaches  were  at  first  delayed 
by  a  storm  of  rain,  which  continued  for  some  days,  and  so  saturated  the 
ground  that  it  could  not  be  cut  into  any  regular  form ;  but  on  the  25th, 
the  breaching  batteries  were  opened  on  an  outwork  called  Fort  Picurina, 
and  the  storming  party,  following  up  the  devastation  made  by  the  heavy 
guns,  carried  this  post  the  same  evening.  The  cannon  were  now  advanced 
to  the  fort,  and  commenced  their  fire  directly  on  the  ramparts  of  the  town. 
Afler  a  cannonade  of  five  days,  three  breaches  were  effected  and  declared 
practicable,  and  a  strong  force,  divided  into  several  columns,  commenced 
the  assault.  The  besiegers  made  their  onset  with  desperate  fury ;  but 
the  governor,  Philippon,  was  so  well  prepared  for  th-^ir  reception,  that, 
afler  a  struggle  unparalleled  for  its  obstinacy  and  slaughter,  Wellington 
was  forced  to  recall  the  divisions,  and  prepare  for  a  new  attack.  No  less 
than  two  thousand  men  had  fallen  in  and  around  the  breaches. 

While  this  tremendous  conflict  was  in  progress,  Picton  had  led  his 
division  around  to  the  foot  of  the  rocks  on  which  stood  the  castle,  at  an 
elevation  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  from  the  level  of  the  Guadiana; 
and  he  proposed,  while  the  attention  of  the  garrison  was  drawn  to  the 
assault  at  the  breaches,  to  scale  the  rocks  and  make  himself  master  of 
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this  stronghold  in  the  rear.  EUs  advance,  however,  was  discovered^ 
and  he  had  not  only  to  scale  a  precipice,  but  also  to  contend  againsi 
every  description  of  missile,  combined  with  a  storm  of  musketry,  iti  his 
ascent.     His  troops  were  at  first  so  completely  swept  off*  by  these  various 

Srojectiles,  that,  at  three  several  times,  not  one  man  remained  on  the  lad- 
ers:  but  he  still  persevered,  and  at  length,  in  defiance  of  every  impedi- 
ment,  his  grenadiers  gained  the  summit  of  the  rocks,  forced  the  castle,  and 
firmly  established  themselves  within  its  walls.  About  the  same  time. 
Walker  made  a  successful  attempt  to  escalade  the  bastion  of  San  Vin- 
oente ;  his  whole  brigade  carried  that  post  by  storm,  and  Philippon, 
seeing  that  further  resistance  was  unavailing,  surrendered  at  discretion. 
By  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  Wellington  gained 
possession  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  five 
tiiousand  prisoners,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  military  stores;  but, 
what  was  of  far  more  importance,  he  had  also  gained  the  mastery  over 
the  French  generals;  their  two  border-fortresses,  alike  a  barrier  for 
defensive,  and  a  base  for  offensive  operations,  were  reduced,  and  a  path 
into  the  heart  of  Spain  lay  open  to  the  British  army.  The  ungovernable 
wrath  of  Napoleon,  which  was  poured  on  the  heads  of  his  marshals  wh^i 
he  heard  of  these  disasters,  caused  a  mutual  irritation  and  a  disunion  of 
purpose,  that  had  a  sinister  influence  on  the  French  operations  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war. 

These  two  victories  loosened  the  whole  fabric  of  the  French  power  m 
Spain,  and  Wellington  now  hesitated  whether  to  deliver  his  next  blow 

S gainst  Marmont  in  the  north,  or  Jourdan  in  the  centre  of  that  kingdom, 
e  finally  decided  that,  as  the  vital  point  was  on  the  line  of  communi- 
cation  between  Bayonne  and  Madrid,  his  wiser  course  would  be  to  more 
against  Marmont ;  and  he  immediately  commenced  preparations  for  this 
expedition.  His  first  care  was  to  recruit  and  reorganize  his  army,  which 
had  suffered  severely  by  fatigue,  disease  and  the  sword ;  his  next,  to  put 
the  newly  captured  fortresses  into  a  complete  state  of  defence,  by  repair- 
ing  their  fortifications,  strengthening  their  garrisons,  and  supplying  their 
magazines. 

At  length,  all  things  being  in  readiness,  he  crossed  the  Agueda  on  the 
Idth  of  June  ;  on  the  17th,  he  reached  Salamanca,  and  pa^ed  over  the 
Tormes  in  four  columns  by  the  fords  of  Santa  Martha  and  Lios  Cantos. 
Marmont  retired  as  the  British  commander  advanced,  afler  throwing  gar. 
risons  into  the  forts  of  Salamanca  and  the  castle  of  Alba  de  Tormes. 
Then  was  seen  the  profound  hatred  which  the  Spaniards  entertained  to- 
ward their  Gallic  oppressors,  and  the  vast  amount  of  injury  which  they 
had  sustained  at  their  hands.  Salamanca  instantly  became  one  scene  of 
rejoicing.  The  houses  were  illuminated,  the  people  alternately  sang  and 
wept  for  joy,  and  the  British  army,  passing  in  triumph  through  the  shout- 
ing crowd,  took  post  on  the  hill  of  San  Christoval,  about  three  miles  beyond 
die  town.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  inhabitants  evinced  such  joy  at  their 
deliverance  from  a  bondage  of  four  years.  Independent  of  innumerable 
acts  of  extortion  and  oppression,  the  French  had  destroyed  thirteen  of 
twenty-five  convents,  ana  twenty-two  of  twenty-five  colleges  in  that  cele- 
brated seat  of  learning ;  the  stones  of  which  edifices  were  built  up  into 
three  forts,  that  now,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  constituted  the  strength 
of  the  place. 

Wellington  presently  directed  his  attention  to  the  capture  of  these 
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forts,  which  were  reduced  on  the  27th  of  June,  after  a  brave  defence  by 
their  several  garrisons.  When  the  forts  surrendered,  Marmont,  who  had 
advanced  with  his  whole  force  to  their  relief,  v/ithdrew  behind  the  Duoro, 
and  occupied  the  fortified  bridges  of  Zamora,  Toro,  and  Tordesillaay 
which  commanded  the  principal  passages  of  that  river.  Wellington  pur- 
sued the  French  army  as  far  as  the  southern  bank  of  the  Duoro,  and  made 
preparations  for  crossing,  but  he  found  the  French  position  so  strong,  that 
he  abandoned  his  design  ;  and  as,  in  the  meantime,  Marmont  had  received 
large  reinforcements,  and  was  now  evidently  taking  measures  to  cut  off 
his  communications  with  Salamanca,  the  British  general  deemed  it  advi- 
sable  to  fall  back  to  his  original  position  in  front  of  that  city.  Marmont 
followed  this  retrograde  movement  on  a  line  parallel  to  Wellington** 
route,  and  for  two  days  the  hostile  columns  marched  not  only  in  sight,  but 
within  half  musket  shot  of  each  other;  yet  the  respective  forces  were  so 
perfectly  disciplined,  that,  during  this  novel  and  exciting  proximity,  evezy 
evolution  was  performed  with  field-day  precision ;  and  they  were,  be- 
sides, so  nearly  matched  in  strength,  that  neither  general  was  disposed  to 
commence  an  attack,  until  some  contingency  should  enable  him  to  do  so 
with  advantage. 

As  the  two  armies  approached  Salamanca,  on  the  20th  of  July,  Wel- 
lington took  post  on  his  old  ground,  the  heights  of  San  Christoval ;  while 
Marmont  extended  his  left  wing  toward  the  great  road  which  leads  to 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  But  the  British  general  soon  found  good  cause  for  re- 
txeat,  as  Jourdan  was  rapidly  approaching  to  form  a  junction  with  Mar- 
mont, which  would  raise  the  French  forces  to  nearly  seventy  thousand 
men.  He  therefore  changed  his  position  to  the  ground  extending  from 
two  rocky  heights,  called  the  Arapeiles,  to  the  Tormes  below  the  fords  of 
Santa  Martha.  At  this  juncture,  Marmont  took  a  step  that  arrested  the 
allies'  retreat.  He  considered  that  Jourdan,  being  the  senior  marshal, 
would  on  his  arrival  supersede  him  in  the  command,  and  bear  off  the  glory 
of  a  victory ;  moreover,  he  was  induced  by  Wellington's  apparent  readi- 
ness to  retreat,  to  underrate  the  qualities  of  that  general,  and  he  argued 
that  it  would  be  far  better  for  him  to  reap  the  triumph  which  his  own  skil- 
ful manoeuvres  had  already  prepared,  than  yield  the  bright  rewards  of  his 
toil  to  a  rival.  He  therefore  resolved  to  attack  the  allied  forces  without 
further  delay ;  and,  with  this  view,  observing  that  Wellington  had  not 
yet  taknn  possession  of  the  two  heights  of  the  Arapeiles,  he  pushed  for- 
ward a  body  of  infantry  through  a  wood,  and  gained  one  of  them  without 
opposition,  which  at  once  placed  him  on  the  flank  of  the  allied  lines.  He 
then  ordered  a  detachment  to  occupy  the  adjoining  height ;  but  the  British, 
who  were  unprepared  for  the  first  movement,  anticipated  him  in  this,  and 
covered  the  post  with  a  force  sufficient  to  maintain  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  acquisition  by  the  French  of  the  more  distant  Ara- 
peiles, rendered  another  change  of  position  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
allies ;  and,  while  this  was  in  progress,  Marmont,  conceiving  that  Wei- 
lington  had  begun  a  retreat  from  the  field,  threw  forward  his  led  wing 
under  Thomiftre  with  such  imprudent  haste  as  to  separate  it  from  the  re- 
quisite support  of  the  centre.  The  instant  that  Wellington  saw  this  false 
movement,  he  turned  to  the  Spanish  general,  Alava,  saying,  '*  Marmont 
is  lost !"  and  immediately  ordered  his  right,  under  Pakenham,  to  advance 
against  Thomi6re.  The  British  troops  sprang  forward  at  the  word,  and, 
by  an  impetuous  charge,  overthrew  Thomi^re's  entire  column,  killing  iui 
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oommandery.  and  making  three  thousand  prisoners.  A  second  British 
division  now  came  on  against  Clausel,  who  was  hastening  to  Thomi^re's 
support,  but  who  arrived  only  in  time  to  share  his  defeat :  the  whole  mass 
broke  at  the  first  charge,  and  fled  from  the  ground,  leaving  two  thousand 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

Meantime,  a  bloody  contest  was  going  on  in  the  centre,  with  more  doubts 
ful  success.  Pack,  at  the  head  of  the  Portuguese,  attempted  to  carry  the 
French  Arapeiles,  but  afler  bravely  gaining  the  summit  of  the  height,  he 
was  forced  down  in  confusion  and  with  great  loss,  and  the  disorder  of  this 
oorps,  having  reached  the  division  advancing  to  its  support,  threatened 
for  a  time  to  change  the  fate  of  the  battle.  Wellington  and  Beresford, 
however,  led  on  their  reserves  ;  and,  taking  the  French  columns  in  flank, 
while  they  were  incautiously  pursuing  Pack's  division,  forced  the  whole 
mass  to  a  disastrous  retreat.  Wellington  now  ordered  a  general  pursuit, 
but  the  approach  of  night  and  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  route  of  Mar- 
mont's  troops,  saved  the  defeated  army  from  any  further  loss  than  they  had 
sustained  on  the  field.  The  killed  and  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  allies, 
amounted  to  five  thousand  two  hundred  men ;  of  whom  three  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  were  British ;  two  thousand  and  eighteen,  Por- 
tuguese ;  and  eighty  Spanish.  The  French  loss  in  the  battle  exceeded 
fourteen  thousand  men,  including  seven  thousand  prisoners,  besides  two 
eagles,  six  standards  and  eleven  pieces  of  cannon :  and  during  their  re- 
treat, owing  to  Marmont's  negligence  in  not  providing  magazines  for  such 
a  contingency,  nearly  eight  thousand  men  straggled  from  the  ranks  in 
search  of  food,  and  were  for  the  time  lost  to  the  army ;  so  that  the  Frenoh 
force  actually  suffered  a  reduction  of  twenty-two  thousand  men,  by  the 
battle  of  Salamanca.  Marmont  continued  his  retreat  to  Valladolidt 
where  he  arrived  on  the  26th  of  July :  and  Wellington,  afler  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  overtake  him,  moved  against  the  central  army  of  Madrid. 

King  Joseph,  however,  who  in  enect  directed  the  movements  of  this 
army,  although  Jourdan  was  its  leader,  felt  himself  in  no  condition  to  faoe 
the  conqueror  of  Salamanca,  and  retreated  rapidly  upon  the  capital. 
Wellington  pursued  with  equal  celerity,  and  when  his  advanced  guaid 
approached  the  town,  on  the  11th  of  August,  Joseph  with  his  court  re- 
tired to  Toledo,  followed  by  his  troops.  Crowds  of  people  from  all  quar- 
ters now  hastened  to  Madrid  to  witness  the  entrance  of  their  deliverersi 
and  long  before  the  British  soldiers  could  be  seen  on  the  Guadarama, 
every  balcony,  window  and  door  was  thronged  with  the  eager  multitude. 
No  words  can  express  the  enthusiasm  that  prevailed,  when  the  British 
standard  appeared  in  the  distance,  and  the  scarlet  uniforms  began  hj 
thousands  to  glow  under  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  After  a  time,  the 
massy  columns  reached  the  gates  and  made  their  entrance  into  the  Spao- 
ish  capital.  The  citizens  came  forward  to  meet  the  victorious  chief,  not 
with  courtly  adulation  but  heartfelt  gratitude ;  and  their  wan  cheeks  and 
trickling  tears,  as  they  pressed  around  him  to  kiss  his  hand  or  touch  his 
liorae,  l^poke  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  from  which  he  had  come  to  de- 
liver their  country.  Garlands  of  flowers  and  festoons  of  dri4>ery  decora- 
ted  every  street ;  the  inhabitants  poured  out  of  their  houses  to  distribute 
firuits  and  refreshments  through  the  ranks,  and  in  the  evening  a  general 
illumination  gave  token  of  the  universal  ioy. 

When  Joseph  retreated  from  Madrid,  he  left  a  garrison  of  seventeen 
hundred  veterans  to  protect  the  Retiro^  whidi  contained  the  greatesi 
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anenal  of  military  stores  and  artillery  that  the  French  possessed  in 
Spain;  its  capture,  therefore,  was  a  matter  of  consequence,  for,  as  the 
battering  train  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  allies^ 
the  French  could  command  no  heavy  guns  for  prosecuting  a  siege  other 
than  those  now  lying  in  this  fortress.  Wellington  immediately  reoon* 
noitered  its  defences,  and  found  them  to  consist  of  a  double  set  of  in- 
trenchments ;  one,  so  large  that  an  army  was  requisite  to  man  the 
bastions,  and  the  other  so  contracted  that  the  garrison,  if  driven  into  it, 
could  not  withstand  a  vigorous  cannonade.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  pre. 
parations  were  completed  for  an  assault,  the  commander  of  the  place 
surrendered  at  discretion.  On  the  same  day,  Don  Carlos  D'Espana  was 
appointed  governor  of  Madrid,  and  the  Constitution  was  proclaimed  with 
great  solemnity. 

The  French  affairs  in  every  part  of  the  Peninsula,  now  for  a  time  ex- 
hibited that  general  tendency  toward  ruin  that  so  commonly  follows  a 
ffreat  military  disaster,  and  presages  the  breaking  up  of  political  power. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  Retire,  with  its  immense  stores  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  yielded  to  the  British  forces,  Guadalaxara  with  its  garrison 
surrendered  to  Empecinado ;  three  hundred  men  were  captured  by  the 
partidas  near  Valladolid ;  six  thousand  were  shut  up  and  blockaded  in 
Toro,  Tordesillas  and  Zamora,  on  the  Duoro ;  Astorga  was  taken  with  its 
garrison  of  twelve  hundred  men ;  Torden,  also,  capitulated ;  the  castle 
of  Mirabete  was  blown  up ;  Castro  Nediales,  Santander,  Gueteira,  Tala- 
Tora,  and  the  Puerto  de  Bancs  were  evacuated  ;  and  the  French  troops  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus  withdrew  to  the  neighborhood  of  Aranjues. 
Finally,  Soult  received  orders  to  abandon  Andalusia ;  and,  on  the  25th 
of  August,  he  retreated  from  his  lines  before  Cadiz,  leaving  behind  him 
five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  and  an  immense  quantity  of  military  stores. 

This  general  withdrawal  of  forces  from  the  more  remote  provinces, 
however,  followed  as  it  was  by  a  concentration  in  the  centre  of^thc  king- 
dom, while  it  demonstrated  the  magnitude  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
French,  served  also  greatly  to  strengthen  their  position  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital,  by  bringing  all  their  disposable  troops  into  communication 
in  one  mass.  Indeed,  Wellington  was  so  well  aware  of  this,  that  he 
resolved  to  attack  some  of  the  corps  on  their  route  before  such  a  junction 
could  be  effected ;  and  on  the  1st  of  September  he  marched  from  Madrid 
fbr  Burgos,  intending  to  unite  himself  with  the  army  of  Galicia,  under 
Sautaclides,  at  Palencia.  He  reached  the  latter  place  on  the  8th ;  but 
instead  of  being  joined  there  by  the  thirty  thousand  Spaniards  who  had 
long  received  British  rations  as  regular  soldiers,  he  found  only  twelve 
thousand  ilUdisciplined  and  half  naked  recruits,  who  could  not  be  relied 
on  for  the  least  effective  service.  He  nevertheless  continued  his  march 
to  Burgos,  where  he  expected  to  meet  the  remains  of  Marmont's  army, 
amounting  to  twenty -two  thousand  men  :  but  Clausel,  who  was  then  in 
command  of  the  corps,  retired  as  Wellington  advanced,  and  on  the  19th 
the  latter  reached  burgos  unopposed,  and  immediately  laid  siege  to  it. 
The  British  commander  at  first  hoped  to  carry  this  fortress  without  delay; 
but,  afler  storming  the  outwork  or  St.  Michael,  he  found  the  troops  of  the 
garrison  were  boUi  too  numerous  and  too  resolute  to  yield  to  any  other 
attack  than  regular  approaches.  This  proved  a  serious  embarrassment, 
as  the  heavy  artillery  had  all  been  left  at  Madrid,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  abandon  ^e  siege :  Wellington,  however,  persisted,  and  he  gave  orderk 
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to  open  trenches  and  proceed  in  form,  hoping  that  some  contingency 
would 'favor  his  project ;  hut,  after  four  weeks  of  laborious  efibrt,  during 
which  every  expedient  of  sap,  mine  and  assault  was  frequently  attemptec^ 
he  submitted  to  necessity  and  relinquished  the  undertaking. 

While  the  siege  of  Burgos  was  in  progress,  Soult,  with  unexpected 
rapidity— owing  to  the  abandonment  of  the  defiles  on  his  route  by  the 
Spanish  troops — ^had  advanced  toward  the  capital  from  Cadiz ;  and  as 
General  Hill  became  endangered  by  this  accumulation  of  force.  Welling, 
ton  ordered  him  to  withdraw  from  the  line  of  the  Tagus,  evacuate  Madrid, 
and  fall  back  to  Salamanca,  whither  he,  also,  directed  his  own  march. 
The  two  armies  formed  a  junction  at  Alba  de  Tormes  and  San  Christoval 
on  the  8th  of  November,  and  on  the  0th,  they  took  up  a  defensive  position 
on  the  heights  of  the  Arapeiles.  Wellington's  entire  force  amounted  now 
to  fifty-two  thousand  men,  of  whom  fourteen  thousand  were  Spaniards. 
On  the  11th,  Soult  and  Jourdan,  who  followed  the  British  line  of  retreat, 
united  their  respective  corps  at  Mozarbes,  and  arrayed  themselves  against 
Wellington  with  no  less  than  ninety-five  thousand  men.  The  two  French 
marshals  immediately  debated  the  question  of  attacking  the  allies,  and 
Jourdan  was  strenuous  for  giving  battle ;  but  Soult,  unwilling  to  risk  an 
action  with  an  enemy  so  advantageously  posted,  steadily  refused  his  con- 
currence, and  moved  with  a  considerable  part  of  his  corps  to  the  left,  so 
as  to  menace  the  allies'  communication  with  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

As  the  immense  superiority  of  the  French  in  numbers,  and  especially 
in  strength  of  cavalry,  rendered  it  an  easy  matter  for  ihem  to  outflank 
the  British  position,  and  as  it  was  evident  from  their  movements  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  fight,  Wellington  resolved  to  retreat  upon  Ciudad 
Rodrigo ;  and,  on  the  15th  of  November,  he  accomplished  the  difficult 
and  delicate  manoeuvre  of  a  flank  march  in  presence  of  an  army  double 
his  own  in  efficient  force,  with  a  loss  of  but  two  hundred  men.  The 
retreat  occupied  three  days,  and  the  allies  were  not  seriously  molested 
by  the  enemy.  Both  armies  soon  after  went  into  winter-quarters,  and  the 
campaign  of  1812  was  terminated. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

WAS   IN   TURKET;    accession   of   BBRNADOTTE  to  THB   SWEDISH  THROZfly 
FINAL   RUPTURE   BETWEEN   FRANCE  AND  RUSSIA. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1810,  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg—* 
anxious  to  improve  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  peace  then  existing 
between  Russia  and  France,  and  conceiving  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
carrying  into  effect  those  clauses  in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  which  ceded  to 
Russia  certain  portions  of  the  Turkish  dominions— issued  an  imperial 
ukase,  by  which  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  formally  annexed  to  their 
territories,  and  the  Danube,  from  the  Austrian  frontier  to  the  sea,  declared 
to  be  the  southern  European  boundary  of  their  mighty  Empire. 

This  step  was  followed  by  adequate  military  preparations.  The  Mu^ 
oorite  army  on  the  Danube  was  augmented  to  a  huiMlred  and  ten  thouaaiMJ 
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men,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Kaminski,  a  brave  officer,  but 
M  yet  not  much  experienced  in  Turkish  warfare.  Nevertheless,  his  fint 
movements  were  eminently  successful.  He  commenced  the  campaign 
on  the  15th  of  May ;  and  between  that  day  and  the  17th  of  June,  he 
captured  the  fortresses  of  Bazarjik,  Silistria,  Tourtoukai  and  Ra^frad. 
Oreatly  encouraged  by  this  rapid  progress,  he  dispatched  his  right  wing 
against  Rondschouck,  and  himself  advanced  with  forty  thousand  men  to 
the  siege  of  Schumla. 

This  fortress,  which  in  all  former  wars  had  proved  the  limit  of  Mos- 
covite  conquest  in  Turkey,  is  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Balkan, 
where  the  great  road  from  Belgrade  and  Bucharest  to  Constantinople  first 
ascends  the  acclivity  of  the  mountains.  To  the  traveller  who  approaches 
it  from  the  hills  south  of  the  Danube,  it  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  large 
triangular  sheet,  not  unlike  the  distant  view  of  Algiers  over  the  waves 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  town  was  not  regularly  fortified,  though  its 
position  at  the  intersection  of  the  principal  roads  which  cross  the  Balkan 
from  north  to  south,  rendered  it  a  stratagetical  point  of  the  highest  import- 
ance ;  it  was  protected  in  front  by  walls  and  ditches,  and  overhung  in 
the  rear  by  a  succession  of  eminence^,  that  rise  one  above  another  until 
they  are  lost  in  the  woody  thickets  of  Mount  Hemus.  These  heights, 
owing  to  the  broken  character  of  the  ground  and  the  thick  brushwood  with 
which  it  is  covered,  are  inaccessible  to  European  cavalry  and  artillery ; 
and  the  vast  circuit  of  the  natural  defences,  renders  it  almost  impossible 
to  invest  or  blockade  the  entire  circumference  of  the  place.  Kaminski 
spent  three  weeks  in  unavailing  attempts  to  storm  Schumla ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  withdrew  with  twelve  thousand  men,  to  assist  his  right 
wing  in  the  siege  of  Rondschouck,  leaving  the  remainder  of  his  army  in 
front  of  Schumla  to  cover  the  disgrace  of  an  open  retreat. 

Rondschouck,  a  Turkish  town  containing  thirty  thousand  inhabitants, 
was  defended  only  by  a  single  rampart  and  wet  ditch,  and  a  garrison  of 
seven  thousand  men.  The  besieging  force,  after  Kaminski's  arrival, 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  ;  and  as  the  Russian  batteries  had  already 
partly  destroyed  the  rampart,  an  assault  was  ordered  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
bosniak  Aga,  the  governor,  had  not  yet  fired  a  shot  in  reply  to  the  Rus- 
sian batteries  ;  and  those  soldiers  of  the  attacking  force  who  were  not 
familiar  with  the  Turkish  mode  of  defending  a  town,  flattered  themselves 
with  the  hope  of  an  easy  conquest.  They  advanced  to  the  breach,  there- 
fore, with  great  alacrity  and  confidence ;  but  the  moment  they  came 
within  range  of  the  Turkish  musketry,  a  dreadful  storm  of  bullets  saluted 
them  from  the  roofs,  windows  and  loopholes  of  the  houses,  which  literally 
destroyed  whole  columns  of  the  besiegers,  and  not  one  man  could  gain  a 
footing  within  the  walls.  Afler  a  time,  the  Turkish  fire  slackened,  and 
two  divisions  of  Russians,  supposing  the  defence  to  be  abandoned,  made 
their  way  into  the  town ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  this  was  an  artifice  to 
bring  them  into  the  reach  of  the  armed  inhabitants  and  janizaries,  who 
fell  upon  them  in  the  streets  with  muskets,  cimeters  and  daggers,  and 
cut  them  entirely  to  pieces.  At  noon,  the  Moslem  flag  still  waved  on  all 
the  minarets ;  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Kaminski  sounded  a  re- 
treat, leaving  no  less  than  eight  thousand  killed  and  wounded  men  behind 
him.  He  was  now  forced  to  limit  his  operations  to  a  simple  blockade, 
and  remained  in  that  position  for  some  weeks.  In  the  meantime,  the 
garrison  of  Schumla  made  a  sally  against  the  Russians  around  their 
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walls,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss :  nevertheless^  the  Russians, 
on  the  day  following,  raised  the  siege  of  the  town  and  retired  to  Bazarjik. 

While  Kaminski  lay  inactively  in  front  of  Rondschouck,  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  Turks  approached  that  place,  and  intrenched  themselves 
on  the  river  Jantra,  near  Battin.  The  Russian  general,  anxious  to  re* 
trieve  his  late  losses,  ordered  a  part  of  the  forces  from  Bazarjik  to  join 
him,  and,  advancing  upon  the  Turkish  position,  made  a  spirited  attack  on 
the  7th  of  September.  His  combinations,  however,  were  imperfect,  and 
the  first  assault,  led  by  himself,  not  having  been  supported  in  time  by 
Kulneff,  he  was  forced  to  fall  back  and  make  preparations  for  renewing 
the  battle  on  the  following  day.  At  daybreak  on  the  8th,  his  whole  foroe 
was  in  motion,  and  his  men  assailed  the  Turkish  intrenchments  with  suoh 
determined  valor  that,  at  the  first  charge,  they  swept  everything  before 
them,  routed  the  entire  Turkish  army  with  great  loss,  made  five  thousand 
men  prisoners,  and  captured  fourteen  guns,  two  hundred  standards,  and 
a  large  flotilla  laden  with  provisions  for  the  relief  of  Rondschouck.  That 
town  soon  after  surrendered  to  the  Russians,  as  did  also  Sistowa,  a  forti* 
fied  post  near  it  on  the  Danube.  Kaminski  next  laid  siege  to  Nicopolis, 
which  capitulated  on  the  12th  of  December ;  and  he  then  concluded  the 
campaign  by  retiring  to  winter-quarters  in  Moldavia,  where  he  was  seized 
with  a  malady  of  which  he  died  in  January,  1811.  General  Kutuaoff 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  army. 

The  campaign  of  1811  was  at  first  confined  to  defensive  operations  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians,  as  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  the  spring  of  that 
year,  withdrew  five  divisions  of  the  army  from  the  Danube  to  Poland  and 
the  Vistula.  About  the  middle  of  June,  the  Turkish  government,  encour- 
aged by  this  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  their  enemies,  assembled  an 
army  of  sixty  thousand  men  and  marched  against  KutusofT,  then  in  posi- 
tion at  Rondschouck.  A  battle  took  place  between  the  two  armies  on  the 
2nd  of  July,  in  which  the  Turks  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  three  thou* 
sand  men ;  but  KutusofT  abandoned  Rondschouck  afler  the  action,  and 
retired  to  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Danube. 

The  Turks  now  spent  nearly  two  months  in  repairing  the  houses  and 
fortifications  of  their  released  city.  Early  in  September,  however,  they 
resumed  the  offensive,  crossed  the  Danube,  attacked  the  Russian  positioii 
on  the  8th  of  that  month  so  successfully  as  to  endanger  Kutusoff 's  whole 
army,  and  inflicted  a  loss  of  more  than  two  thousand  men  upon  the  Rus- 
sian divisions.  But,  instead  of  following  up  this  success,  they,  in  con« 
fbrmity  to  the  Ottoman  tactics,  proceeded  to  fortify  their  encampment ; 
and  thus  gave  Kutusoff  time  to  recover  from  his  discomfiture  and  retaliate 
upon  them.  He  made  preparations  for  assaulting  their  intrenchments  in 
front ;  and  while  these  movements  occupied  the  Turks'  attention,  he  se- 
cretly dispatched  Greneral  Markoff  with  ten  thousand  men  to  fall  upon 
their  rear ;  who  so  well  executed  his  commission,  that  the  Turks,  finding 
themselves  between  two  armies,  broke  firom  their  lines  and  fled  in  the 
wildest  confusion,  leaving  their  tents,  baggage,  stores,  artillery,  horses 
and  camels,  together  with  a  prodigious  amount  of  booty,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russians,  whose  total  loss  in  the  afiair  was  eight  men. 

Kutusoff  next  attacked  the  encampment  of  the  Turks  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube ;  and  he  succeeded  so  well  in  surrounding  their  position, 
that  after  a  few  days  the  entire  army  surrendered,  and  evacuated  their 
camp  without  arms  or  artillery,  on  oondition  of  being  quartered  in  thi 
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•iwl  uxyi^r  ti-ift  iijflu^sce  of  a  large  bribe,  he  :a*^".T  sr^rr^oi-e-rEC  :he  place 
to  tbft  Rawsaris  a^^r  a  iiKre  s^t  of  defenc?.  Tbe  crozues  c-f  all  Fin* 
lai^  P/A^jWhd  this  terrible  blov.  and  die  Svccish  z^2rrral«  e&iered  into  a 
oonven*J'>n  irhh  Ru«ia.  ceding  ^j  'Jiat  power  'iie  vb:le  ^rzTiace  east  of 
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prevail:'-*  ^i(^jfiy[  ih':  rn'^re  infi  ;eri:^a'.  c:assr-5  ^f  Sweii^h  ci'-iz-er.*.  :ha:  the 
inU:  f:  >.t  o f » h 'r  v^t j  fj r  rv  r*; '^i  ■; .'  red  i  is  rj !  e  r  :o  b?  d •?■  ^-r-se^i  :  a  e:  nsr  i rac v  was 
tli^f«:for';  or^an iz/rd  to  dethrone  the  k:n2  and  elevate  his  '-nc.e.  'he  Duke 
of  Htjderf/iafiia.  Ui  the  re^al  disrrjitv.  Gustavus  s-xn  '.eame-i  what  was 
in  pt'/^t*-'*.^.,  and  has*eried  from  his  count ry.&f-a:.  at  Ha^ra.  t?  St.vkhrim, 
an/1  *»h'j»  hiffivilf  up  in  hi«:  palace  surrounded  by  r.:s  cjaris.  He  icusd, 
}if/wtrvfr,  that  thev;  defenders  could  not  be  tmste-d  :  and  he  was  eventu- 
ally vi//;d  by  th'!  fytUh\f'mV}r'^.  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  ol  Drotdn2h.'«!ni, 
Slid  f'/tifi\ft-\U-A  U}  •jijrn  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  cr^wn.  The  pe*:p!e 
of  HtM;kholm  w#rre  ♦•>  entirely  prt:^rfri\  for  these  events,  that  no  dissurb- 
anci;  U/fU  plac#i  there  on  the  change  of  dvnastv.  and  even  the  theatres  were 
tf^tf.it  ffu  the  ni((ht  of  the  aMication.  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened. 
Thill  bl'/ylle«iH  revolution  was  followed  by  the  elevation  of  Adlercrantz, 
K\'uttf*i\f'tr  and  Aldesparre  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  Swedish  ministry; 
and  on  the  ."ith  of  June,  IhOU,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  was  proclaimed 
k'tuft,'  he  av:ended  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Charles  XIII.  The  nrst 
rare  of  the  new  monarch  was  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Russia,  which, 
however r,  tU'At'.<\  the  whole  of  Finland  to  that  power.  He  also  declared 
IiIn  iuun'tmlffu  Vt  the  fJontinental  System ;  and,  in  return,  the  Duchy  of 
I'oinernnia  waH  renUired  to  the  Swedish  crown,  and  Prince  Holstein  Au* 
({iiNtenbur|(,  mm  of  the  duke  of  that  name,  was  declared  the  Crown- 
or,  in  rHiier  words,  the  successor  to  the  throne. 
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The  affairs  of  Sweden  seemed  now  to  be  permanently  settled ;  but  in 
May,  1810,  the  Crown-Prince  suddenly  died,  leaving  the  succession  va« 
cant.  A  series  of  intrigues  followed  this  unexpected  event,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  procure  the  election  of  a  new  Crown-Prince  ;  and  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia,  France  and  Denmark  severally  exerted  themselves 
to  ^ain  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  matter.  The  choice  eventually 
fell  upon  Bernadotte,  whose  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Swedish 
Diet  on  the  17th  of  September.  Napoleon  was  both  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed  at  this  result,  as  he  would  much  have  preferred  to  see  the  King 
of  Denmark  on  the  Swedish  throne  ;  nevertheless,  he  advised  Bernadotte 
to  accept  the  proffered  dignity,  and  advanced  him  a  million  of  francs  for 
the  expenses  immediately  consequent  on  his  appointment. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  the  north  of  Europe,  Napo. 
leon  pursued  with  undisguised  avidity  his  career  of  civic  aggrandizement. 
On  the  12th  of  November,  1810,  the  Republic  of  Valais,  commanding 
the  passage  of  the  Simplon  into  Italy,  was  incorporated  with  the  French 
Empire,  on  the  ground  that  Napoleon's  great  public  works  in  that  quarter 
sntitled  France  to  the  possession  of  the  territory.  The  same  Senate  which 
passed  this  decree,  issued  another  on  the  ISth  of  December  with  the  foU 
lowing  preamble :  "  The  British  Orders  in  Council,  and  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  for  1806  and  1807,  have  torn  to  shreds  the  public  law  of 
Europe.  A  new  order  of  things  reigns  throughout  the  world ;  and,  as 
new  guaranties  have  become  necessary,  I  consider  that  the  union  with 
the  French  Empire  of  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse,  the  Rhine, 
the  Ems,  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  together  with  the  establishment  of  an 
interior  line  of  communication  between  France  and  the  Baltic,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  ;  and  I  have  caused  a  plan  to  be  prepared,  which  in 
five  years  will  unite  the  Baltic  with  the  Seine.  Indemnity  shall  be  given 
to  the  princes  who  may  be  injured  by  this  measure,  which  necessity  re- 
quires,  and  which  makes  the  right  of  my  Empire  rest  on  the  Baltic  sea.'' 
This  immense  spoliation  extended  the  limits  of  France  almost  to  the 
frontiers  of  Russia ;  it  took  from  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  a  district 
containing  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  one  from  the  Grand, 
duchy  of  Berg  having  a  population  of  two  hundred  thousand ;  and,  what 
was  much  more  serious,  it  dispossessed  of  his  dominions  the  Grand-Duke 
of  Oldenburg,  brother-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  besides  cutting 
off  Prussia  from  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean. 

When  Alexander  received  intelligence  of  the  spoliation  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Oldenburg,  and  of  the  other  encroachments  in  the  decree  of  De- 
cember, 1810,  he  issued  an  imperial  ukase  on  the  last  day  of  that  month, 
which,  under  the  pretence  of  regulating  affairs  of  the  Customs,  materially 
relaxed  the  rigor  of  the  decrees  hitherto  in  force  in  the  Russian  Empire 
against  English  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  virtually  prohibited  the 
importation  of  many  articles  of  French  manufacture.  These  measures 
were  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  coast-guard  of  eighty  thousand 
men,  which,  as  might  easily  be  seen,  was  but  a  cloak  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  regular  army.  In  addition  to  this,  the  cabinent  of  St.  Peters- 
burg presented  a  diplomatic  note  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  formally 
complaining  of  the  spoliation  of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg. 

TTie  threatening  aspect  of  these  proceedings,  which  caused  great  dis- 
quietude all  over  Europe,  was  for  a  time  forgotten  by  France,  in  her 
exultation  at  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  Empire.    This  event  occurred 
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die  20th  of  March.  It  had  been  previously  intimated,  that  if  the  in&m 
were  a  princess,  twenty-one  guns  would  be  fired  from  the  Invalides,  but 
if  it  were  a  prince,  a  hundred  guns  would  proclaim  it.  At  the  first 
report,  therefore,  all  Paris  was  in  commotion,  and  the  discharges  wera, 
counted  with  intense  interest  until  the  twenty-first  gun  had  been  fired. 
The  gunners  delayed  an  instant  before  discharging  the  next  piece,  and 
every  one  stood  breathless  with  suspense ;  but  when  the  twenty-second 
gun  was  heard,  the  wildest  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and  the  universal  joj 
of  the  people  gave  witness  of  Napoleon  s  strong  hold  on  their  afiections. 

The  scarcely-disguised  secession  of  Russia  from  the  Continental  Sy». 
tern,  had  the  efiect  of  rendering  Napoleon  more  urgent  in  exacting  the 
rigorous  execution  of  his  decrees  from  the  other  powers  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  He  met  with  the  most  ready  compliance  from  Denmark ;  tat 
the  cabinet  of  Copenhagen  shut  the  Danish  ports  against  all  neutral 
vessels  whatever,  bearing  British  or  colonial  produce :  but  against  Pnis- 
sia  he  fulminated  menacing  complaints  for  her  alleged  connivance  at  a 
contraband  trafiic,  and  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  was  compelled  to  sign  a 
treaty  on  the  28th  of  January,  1911,  stipulating  that  the  Prussian  confis- 
cations of  British  goods  should  be  remitted  to  France,  and  placed  to  the 
credit  of  Prussia  on  account  of  her  debt  to  the  Empire  incurred  by  the 
war-contributions.  He  assumed  a  still  more  alarming  tone  toward  Swe- 
den. Charging  that,  under  pretence  of  a  trafiic  in  salt,  a  large  contra- 
band trade  was  still  carried  on  in  the  Swedish  ports,  he  declared  that  ho 
would  greatly  prefer  open  war  with  himself,  to  such  a  state  of  covert 
communication  with  his  enemies.  "  I  begin  to  see,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have 
committed  a  fault  in  restoring  Pomerania  to  Sweden ;  and  the  Swedes 
may  know,  that  if  the  treaty  is  not  carried  into  execution  to  the  very 
letter,  my  troops  shall  instantly  reenter  that  province."  "  Choose,"  said 
he  to  Bemadotte,  "  between  the  confiscation  of  every  English  vessel  that 
appro&ches  your  coast,  and  a  war  with  France.  You  tell  me  Sweden  is 
suffering.  Bah !  Is  not  France  sufTering  ?  Are  not  Holland  and  Grer- 
many  suffering  ?     We  must  all  suffer  to  conquer  a  maritime  peace." 

Napoleon  followed  up  his  demands  on  Sweden  so  peremptorily,  that 
she  was  forced  to  declare  war  against  England ;  but  even  this  step  did 
not  relieve  her  from  his  exactions :  for  although  the  British  government, 
in  view  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  cabinet  of  Stockholm  was 
placed,  generously  forbore  to  commit  hostilities  on  Swedish  merchant 
men,  the  French  captured  the  Swedish  vessels  without  hesitation,  confis- 
cated their  cargoes,  and  threw  their  crews  into  prison,  on  the  pretext  that 
they  were  trading  with  England  and  were  not  furnished  with  French 
licenses.  Napoleon  next  demanded  from  Sweden  two  thousand  sailors  to 
join  the  French  navy ;  and  as  they  were  not  immediately  furnished,  he 
raised  his  demand  to  twelve  thousand.  Things  proceeded  in  this  manner 
until  January,  1812,  when  the  French  troops  entered  Pomerania,  overran 
the  country,  seized  the  fortress  of  Stralsund,  confiscated  all  Swedish  ships 
'-  the  harbor,  and  began  to  levy  contributions  for  the  Imperial  trea- 
sury. These  outrages  soon  led  to  negotiations  between  the  cabinets  of 
Stockholm,  London  and  St.  Petersburg,  which  ended  in  the  conclusion  of 
offensive  and  defensive  treaties  between  Sweden,  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia, against  France.  A  renewal  of  the  war  being  thus  resolved  on. 
Napoleon  and  Alexander,  the  sovereigns  by  whom  it  was  chiefiy  to  be 
waged,  made  immediate  preparations  for  the  contest. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

ADVANCE  OF  NAPOLEON  TO  MOSCOW. 

Napoleon  undertook  the  Russian  campaign  with  forces  far  exceeding 
any  armament  that  he  had  hitherto  assemhl^.  The  Grand  Army  alone, 
which  in  the  month  of  June  was  concentrated  in  Poland,  numbered  more 
than  five  hundred  thousand  effective  troops ;  and  the  entire  resources  of 
the  French  Empire  and  its  dependencies  could  be  relied  on  to  fumieh 
reinforcements  to  the  enormous  amount  of  seven  hundred  thousand  more: 
making  a  total  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  men,  although  this  whole 
force  was  never  actually  brought  into  the  field.  The  Grand  Annj 
had  no  less  than  eighty  thousand  cavalry  and  thirteen  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon :  twenty  thousand  wagons  with  baggage  and  magazines  followed 
the  march,  and  the  horses  employed  in  me  army  for  me  artillery,  the 
oavalry  and  the  wagons,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
thousand.  Of  the  soldiers,  two  hundred  thousand  were  native  French; 
the  remainder  were  Grermans,  Italians,  Poles,  Swiss,  Prussians,  Aus- 
trians  and  Bavarians,  whom  the  terror  of  Napoleon's  arms  had  compelled, 
however  unwillingly,  to  join  this  terrible  array. 

These  troops,  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  were  divided  into 
five  great  masses.  The  first,  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  strong, 
was  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  Emperor ;  the  second,  seventy-five 
thousand  strong,  was  commanded  by  Jerome ;  the  third,  under  the  vice- 
roy Eugene,  numbered,  also,  seventy-five  thousand ;  tlie  right  wine,  under 
Schwartzenberg,  consisted  of  thirty-thousand  men,  and  the  left,  under 
Macdonald,  also  of  thirty  thousand.  The  remainder,  forming  the  present 
efiicient  reserve,  and  amounting  to  seventy  thousand  men,  followed  the 
course  of  the  advanced  corps,  and  were  ready  to  support  any  division  in 
need  of  their  assistance. 

The  Russian  forces  actually  in  the  field  at  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fiAeen  thousand  men;  of 
whom  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  were  commanded  bj 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  for^-eight  thousand  l»y  Prince  Bagrathion,  and  forty 
thousand  by  Tormasoff.  In  addition  to  these,  thirty-five  thousand  men 
were  assembled  in  the  interior  provinces,  and  fifly  thousand  were  in  Mol- 
davia, all  of  whom  eventually  aided  in  the  war,  and  raised  the  total 
strength  brought  into  action  during  the  campaign,  though  never  all  ccd- 
lected  together  at  one  time,  to  three  hundred  thousand  men. 

On  the  2drd  of  June,  Napoleon  approached  the  Nicmen,  and  the  numer- 
ous columns  of  the  Grand  Army  converged  toward  Kowno,  which,  being 
the  extreme  point  of  a  salient  angle  where  the  Prussian  projected  into 
the  Russian  territory,  seemed  a  favorable  spot  for  commencing  operations. 
As  Napoleon  rode  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  his  horse  stumbled  and 
threw  him  upon  the  sand ;  some  one  exclaimed,  "  It  is  a  bad  omen :  a 
Roman  wouU  retire."  Having  reconnoitered  the  ground,  he  ordered 
the  construction  of  three  bridges,  and  retired  to  his  quarters.  The  Frendi 
in&ntry  were  as  yet  in  good  order,  and  had  lefl  very  few  stragglers  be- 
hind; but  the  cavalry  and  artillery  had  already  begun  to  suffer  severely. 


-*• 
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The  grass  and  hay  on  the  line  of  march  were  soon  entirely  consumed  by 
the  enormous  multitude  of  horses  thus  accumulated  in  a  comf>aratiyely 
small  space,  and  it  became  evident,  that  want  of  supplies  would  prove 
a  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  expedition. 

Tlie  passage  of  the  troops  was  commenced  on  the  24th  of  June,  and 
continued  through  the  25th,  when  the  whole  central  army,  under  the 
Emperor,  gained  the  opposite  bank ;  the  viceroy  and  Jerome  crossed,  some 
days  later,  at  Pilony  and  Grodno ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  July,  Schwartzenberg 
and  Macdonald  respectively  passed  over  the  Bug  and  the  Niemen.  The 
great  disparity  of  force  between  the  French  and  Russian  armies  rendered 
It  necessary  for  the  latter  to  maintain  a  defensive  policy ;  and,  as  Napo- 
leon's columns  advanced,  the  Russians  steadily  and  slowly  retired:  nor 
was  it  long  before  the  wisdom  of  this  course  plainly  appeared.  The 
sultry  heat  of  the  weather  at  the  crossing  of  the  Niemen,  was  succeeded 
by  a  tempest  that  fell  on  the  French  ranks  with  terrible  severity.  Their 
horses  perished  by  thousands,  from  the  combined  effect  of  incessant  rain 
and  unwholesome  provender ;  thirty  thousand  disbanded  soldiers  spread 
confusion  around  the  whole  army ;  and  when  the  French  troops  had  been 
only  six  days  in  the  Russian  dominions,  and  when  as  yet  not  a  single 
shot  had  been  fired,  twenty-five  thousand  sick  and  dying  men  filled  the 
hospitals  of  Wilna  and  the  villages  of  Lithuania. 

Barclay  withdrew  from  Wilna  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  Napoleon  en* 
tered  it  a  few  hours  afterward,  and  remained  there  seventeen  days:  a 
delay  which  military  historians  have  declared  to  be  the  greatest  error  in 
his  whole  career.  Certain  it  is,  his  inactivity  on  this  occasion  gave  the 
Russian  commander  time  to  retire  in  admirable  order,  and  exhibited  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  vigor  with  which  he  pursued  his  retreating  enemy 
in  the  campaigns  of  Ulm,  Jena,  Ratisbon  and  Echmul. 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  halting  at  Wilna,  Jerome  and  Davoust  had 
marched  against  Bagrathion,  with  the  intention  of  separating  his  army 
from  that  of  Barclay.  Two  sharp  skirmishes  occurred  between  the 
French  and  Russian  light  parties  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  July,  both  of 
which  terminated  favorably  to  the  Russians,  and  inspired  the  army  with 
a  desire  for  a  general  action ;  but  Bagrathion,  wisely  pursuing  the  course 
laid  down  in  the  general  orders  for  the  campaign,  continued  his  retreat 
and  reached  the  ramparts  of  Bobrinsk,  on  the  Berezina,  on  the  18th  of 
July.  Napoleon  was  so  much  displeased  at  this  result,  that  he  removed 
Jerome  from  the  command  and  placed  the  whole  force  under  Davoust'a 
orders ;  this  change,  however,  did  not  render  the  French  movements  suc- 
cessful in  cutting  off  or  defeating  Bagrathion:  for  the  latter,  on  tho  24th, 
formed  a  junction  with  Count  Platoff,  and  retired  by  Mohilow  to  Novo- 
Bichow,  whence  he  crossed  the  Borysthenes,  and,  advancing  leisurely  to 
Smolensko,  joined  the  main  army  under  Barclay  on  the  3r(l  of  August. 

In  the  meantime,  Barclay,  after  leaving  Wilna,  had  retired  to  an  in- 
trenched camp  at  Drissa,  on  the  14th  of  July ;  on  the  16lh,  he  moved  to 
Polotsk ;  and  on  the  23rd  he  reached  Witepsk,  where  he  disposed  tho 
main  Ixxly  of  his  troops,  and  posted  his  vanguard,  under  Ostennonn, 
twelve  thousand  strong,  along  the  wooded  heights  of  Ostrowno.  On  the 
26th,  Murat  with  twelve  thousand  men,  principally  cavalry,  attacked 
Count  Ostermann's  division,  and  several  severe,  though  partial  actions 
ensued  without  any  decisive  results ;  and  meanwhile,  both  parties  brought 
up  the  main  body  of  their  forces,  so  that  on  the  morning  of  the  27thy 
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Barclay's  anny,  to  the  number  of  eighty-two  thousand  men,  was  drawn  up 
on  an  elevated  plain  covering  the  approach  to  Witepsk ;  and  Napoleon 
lay  near  at  hand  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men,  resolved 
to  attack  the  Russian  position  on  the  following  day.  At  nightfall,  his  last 
words  to  Murat  were,  "  To-morrow,  at  five,  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  !" 

But,  although  Barclay  at  first  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle  with  an  army 
more  than  double  his  own  numbers,  he  afterward  changed  his  resolution, 
and  ordered  a  retreat  toward  Smolensko.  Brilliant  watch-fires  were 
kept  up  during  the  night  to  disguise  the  intended  movement,  while  his 
whole  army  broke  up  from  its  encampment,  and  retired  with  such  expe- 
dition and  skill  that  not  a  weapon,  a  baggage- wagon,  nor  a  straggler  was 
leA  behind.  The  next  morning,  when  the  French  advanced  guard  ar- 
rived at  the  separation  of  the  roads  leading  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
they  could  not  discover  which  of  the  two  routes  the  Russians  had  taken. 
The  condition  of  the  French  army  was  now  such  that  a  halt  at  Witepsk 
became  indispensable,  to  repair  the  disorder  and  disorganization  con- 
sequent on  the  scarcity  of  supplies,  exposure  to  the  weather,  fatigues  of 
the  march,  and  the  great  prevalence  of  sickness  among  the  men.  Bar- 
clay, therefore,  continued  his  march  to  Smolensko  without  molestation. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  had  lefl  the  army  at  Polotsk  under  the  sole 
command  of  Barglay,  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  returned  to  Moscow  to 
hasten  the  military  preparations  in  that  quarter.  On  the  27th,  the  nobles 
and  merchants  of  Moscow  were  invited  to  a  solemn  assembly  in  the 
Imperial  palace,  where  Count  Rostopchin,  the  governor,  read  to  them  an 
address  from  the  Emperor,  soliciting  them  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of 
the  country.  The  nobles  immediately  proposed  and  unanimously  voted 
a  levy  of  ten  in  every  hundred  of  the  male  population,  whom  they  prom- 
ised to  clothe  and  arm  at  thiar  own  expense :  and  the  merchants  with 
equal  promptitude  subscribed  a  million  of  dollars  for  the  public  service. 
At  this  moment,  the  Emperor  entered  the  hall  and  declared,  amid  the 
burst  of  enthusiasm  which  greeted  him,  that  he  would  exhaust  his  last 
resources  before  giving  up  the  contest.  By  these  means,  a  powerful 
auxiliary  force  was  created  in  the  interior  districts  of  the  Empire ;  and, 
as  the  example  of  Moscow  was  speedily  followed,  an  immense  number 
of  men  soon  assembled  in  various  parts  of  the  Russian  dominions  who,  in 
the  event,  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  war.  Alexander  then 
set  out  for  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  arrived  on  the  15th  of  August. 

Toward  the  end  of  July,  Barclay  detached  Wittgenstein  with  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  to  maintain  a  position  on  the  Dwina  and  cover  the 
road  to  St.  Petersburg.  Oudinot  was  sent  by  Napoleon  to  attack  this 
corps,  and  he  made  an  assault  on  the  Russian  general,  on  the  31st  of 
July.  The  Russian  vanguard,  under  Kutusoff,  at  first  fell  into  some 
disorder,  but  this  was  soon  remedied  by  the  support  of  fresh  troora,  and 
Oudinot  was  at  length  defeated  and  forced  to  retreat  across  the  Drissa, 
with  a  loss  of  four  thousand  men.  About  the  same  time,  Tormasoff,  on 
the  other  flank  of  the  Russian  armies,  finding  the  Austrians  under 
Sohwanzcnberg  indisposed  to  take  the  offensive,  fell  suddenly  on  a  corps 
of  Saxons,  commanded  by  Reynier,  at  Kobrin,  and  made  prisoners  an 
entire  brigade  of  their  best  troops.  This  disaster  so  weakened  Reynier's 
ibrce,  that  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  order  the  Austrians  to  his  support, 
and  he  thus  deprived  himself  of  the  aid  of  Schwartzenberg,  on  which  he 
had  confidently  relied  for  repairing  the  losses  of  the  army  under  hb  own 

immediate  direction. 
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When  Barclay,  by  the  junction  with  Bagrathion  at  Smolensko,  feand 
himself  at  the  head  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
he  resolved  to  hazard  an  attack  on  the  French  right  wing,  and  for  that 
purpose  marched  against  Murat  on  the  8th  of  August ;  but  his  combina- 
tion was  faulty,  and  he  gained  only  a  partial  success.  To  retaliate  this 
movement,  Napoleon  resolved  to  turn  the  Russian  left ;  and,  by  crossing 
the  Dnieper,  gain  possession  of  Smolensko,  and  cut  Barclay  off  from  his 
communications  with  the  Empire.  Accordingly,  on  the  13th,  he  suddenly 
pushed  two  hundred  thousand  men  over  that  river  and  entered  the  ter- 
ritory of  Old  Russia.  Marshals  Ney  and  Murat,  who  headed  the  leading 
columns  of  the  army,  overtook,  near  Krasnoi,  Greneral  Newerofskoi,  who 
with  the  rear-guard,  seven  thousand  strong,  was  slowly  retreating  toward 
Smolensko.  This  little  corps  was  now  suddenly  assailed,  and  nearly 
surrounded  by  eighteen  thousand  cavalry,  without  the  possibility  of  being 
reinforced,  as  the  main  Russian  army  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Many  generals,  thus  situated,  would  have  deemed  resistance  impossible^ 
and  proposed  a  surrender ;  but  Newerofskoi  formed  his  men  into  a  square, 
and  continued  his  march  in  admirable  order  over  the  open  plains  which 
adjoin  the  Dnieper;  and,  throughout  the  whole  day,  resisted  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  veteran  horsemen,  who  made  forty  distinct  chaises  on  the 
square,  besides  essaying  every  other  expedient  known  in  warntre  to  dis- 
order the  ranks  of  this  admirable  infantry.  Newerofskoi  reached  Koryt- 
nia  with  unbroken  ranks,  though  he  sustained  a  loss  of  eleven  hundred 
men  and  five  pieces  of  cannon.  The  next  day  he  united  himself  with 
Raeffskoi,  which  raised  their  joint  forces  to  nineteen  thousand  men,  and 
the  two  generals  threw  themselves  into  Smolensko,  resolved  to  defend 
that  place  to  the  last  extremity.  At  daybreak,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
Barclay  again  approached  Smolensko,  where  he  found  the  whole  French 
army  drawn  up  under  Napoleon. 

The  ancient  and  venerable  city  of  Smolensko  is  situated  on  two  hills, 
which  confine  within  a  narrow  channel  the  Dnieper  as  it  flows  between 
them.  The  two  parts  of  the  town  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
bridges  over  the  river.  The  defences  of  Smolensko  were  not  very  formi- 
dable, nor  capable  of  resisting  a  regular  seigc.  After  Napoleon  had 
briefly  reconnoitered  the  place,  he  ordered  Ney  to  assault  the  citadel,  but 
RaefTskoi  repulsed  him  with  great  loss.  While  Ney  was  rallying  from 
this  defeat,  Barclay  reached  the  town  on  the  opposite  side,  and  his  columns 
defiled  rapidly  in  to  reinforce  the  garrison.  Napoleon  now  supposed 
that  the  Russian  general  intended  to  defend  Smolensko  with  all  his  forces, 
and  he  prepared  for  a  general  attack  the  next  day. 

Barclay,  however,  had  no  thought  of  hazarding  a  battle  against  such 
superior  numbers,  and  in  a  position  where  he  might  easily  be  cut  off 
both  from  his  communications  and  retreat.  He  proposed  merely  to  hold 
Smolensko  with  such  a  rear-guard  as  might  keep  the  enemy  in  check, 
until  he  had  withdrawn  the  bulk  of  his  army,  and  he  accordingly  ordered 
Bagrathion  to  evacuate  the  town  during  the  night,  with  the  main  body, 
and  take  post  behind  a  little  stream,  distant  four  miles  in  the  rear;  while 
he  himself  remained  to  guard  the  movement  from  interruption.  In  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  Napoleon  was  greatly  exasperated  to  find  the  main 
army  had  escaped  him,  and  he  ordered  a  general  assault  on  the  town. 
But  the  Russians  were  prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance,  and  the  mur- 
derous fire  of  their  artillery  and  musketry  destroyed  colunui  after  column 
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of  the  beseigere.  The  combat  was  continued  until  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  Napoleon  drew  off  his  troops,  having  sustained  a  loss  of 
fifteen  thousand  men,  while  that  of  the  Russians  was  nearly  ten  thousand. 

Soon  after  the  cannonade  had  ceased,  and  when  the  whole  scene  was 
shrouded  in  darkness,  save  where  it  was  relieved  by  the  watch-fires  of 
the  French  army,  flames  were  seen  to  break  forth  simultaneously  in 
several  parts  of  the  town,  which  was  soon  enveloped  in  one  mighty  con- 
flagration. A  dark  band  in  front  marked  the  yet  unbroken  line  of  battle- 
ments, a  lurid  light  like  that  of  Vesuvius  shone  over  the  extended 
bivouacs  of  the  French  host,  and  the  lofty  domes  of  the  Cathedral,  des- 
tined to  escape  the  fire,  stood  in  dark  magnificence  above  the  ocean  of 
flame. 

At  three  o'clock  the  next  morning,  a  patrol  of  Davoust  scaled  the  walls, 
and  penetrated  without  resistance  into  the  interior  of  the  town :  but  find- 
ing neither  inhabitants  nor  garrison,  the  men  returned  to  their  division 
and  made  their  report,  upon  which  the  French  advanced  guard  was 
ordered  to  enter  the  town.  The  streets  and  houses  were  indeed  deserted, 
and  the  invading  colunms  traversed  in  silence  a  ruined  city,  containing 
little  else  than  smoking  walls  and  dying  men:  the  Cathedral  alone  had 
withstood  the  flames.  The  Russian  commander  had  made  his  arrange- 
ments so  judiciously,  that  all  the  magazines  in  the  town  were  destroyed 
or  removed,  the  wounded  and  a  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  withdrawn, 
the  bridges  over  the  Dnieper  broken  down,  and  his  own  retreat  in  perfect 
order  was  secured.  The  only  trophy  that  remained  to  Napoleon,  was 
the  abandoned  ramparts  and  the  cannon  that  mounted  them. 

Orders  to  pursue  were  immediately  issued,  and  on  the  19th,  Ney  over- 
took Barclay  with  the  rear-guard  at  Valentina,  where  the  latter  was 
stronfily  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  ravine.  Ney  commenced  an 
attack  at  once  with  a  few  light  troops,  but  reinforcements  soon  came  up 
on  both  sides,  and  an  obstinate  battle  took  place  which  ended  in  the  re- 
pulse of  Ney.  Napoleon  now  made  new  dispositions  and  a  more  serious 
attack ;  but  notwithstanding  the  additional  forces  brought  forward,  and 
that  they  charged  the  Russian  lines  with  the  most  desperate  and  untirins 
valor,  the  brave  Muscovites  maintained  their  position  until  nightfall,  and, 
having  effectually  protected  the  retreat  of  the  main  army,  themselves 
retired  in  good  order  during  the  night.  The  whole  Russian  foroe 
engaged  was  twenty-five  thousand  men,  that  of  the  French  thirty-five 
thousand;  and  the  losses  amounted  to  eight  thousand  French  and  six 
thousand  Russian  soldiers. 

Napoleon  visited  the  battle-field  the  next  day ;  and  afterward  reviewed 
his  troops,  to  whom  he  distributed  honors  and  rewards  with  a  liberal 
hand— for  he  found  it  necessary  to  support  the  spirits  of  his  men  by  )«)nie 
unusual  eflbrt.  The  soldiers  had  become  discouraged  with  long,  tedious 
marches  through  gloomy  forests ;  their  hearts  sanlc  within  them  at  be- 
holding the  interminable  solitudes  which  surrounded  them  in  every  direc- 
tion;* and  rhe  knowledge  of  their  strength  in  numbers,  only  increased 
their  disquietude,  by  reason  of  the  obvious  inadequacy  of  the  countrv  to 
provide  for  their  necessities.  The  young  conscripts,  who  advanced  on 
the  traces  of  the  Grand  Army  to  reinforce  its  ranks,  were  shocked  and 
depressed  at  the  objects  that  met  their  view ;  dead  horses,  broken  car- 
rii^s,  and  dying  men,  obstructed  the  roads  and  infected  the  air ;  while 
the  veterans  who  combated  in  front,  compared  the  miserable  quarters 
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they  had  gained  among  the  ruins  of  Smolensko^  with  the  smiling  villcget 
they  had  abandoned  in  their  native  land.  Even  the  officers  dhared  the 
gmieral  discontent ;  and  those  who  had  risen  to  the  highest  rank,  sighed 
to  think  that,  after  a  life  spent  in  arms,  they  were  reduced,  like  commoo 
soldiers,  to  the  neyer-ending  hardships  of  wretched  food,  incessant  fatigue 
and  squalid  habitations. 

Nor  were  the  reports  of  the  hospitals  and  the  commissariat  calculated 
to  allay  the  universal  despondency.  Already,  the  march  had  cost  the 
allied  troops  a  half,  and  the  native  French  a  fourth,  of  their  original  num- 
bers. Typhus  fever  and  dysentery,  the  well-known  attendants  on  mili- 
tary nxpeditions,  had  everywhere  broken  out  in  the  most  alarming 
manner,  and  swept  off  thousands  in  all  the  great  hospitals  of  the  army. 
Wilna  and  Witepsk  were  become  vast  charnel-houses,  where  contagion 
oompleted  what  the  devastations  of  war  had  begun  ;  the  accumulation  of 
oorses  around  the  ramparts  of  Smolensko,  gave  rise  to  a  new  epidemic, 
more  fatal  than  the  sword  of  the  enemy  ;  and  all  the  cottages,  far  and 
near,  were  crowded  with  wounded  men,  without  food,  straw  or  medical 
attendance. 

Napoleon  was  well  aware  of  all  this.  "  The  condition  of  the  army,*' 
said  he,  "  is  frightful ;  I  know  it.  At  Wilna,  one  half  were  stragglers ; 
now,  they  amount  to  two-thirds :  there  b  not  a  moment  to  lose :  we  must 
grasp  at  peace,  and  it  can  be  found  only  at  Moscow.  Besides,  the  state 
of  the  army  is  such  as  to  render  a  halt  impossible :  constant  advance 
alone  keeps  it  together ;  you  may  lead  it  forward,  but  you  cannot  arrest 
its  movement.  We  have  advanced  too  far  to  retreat.  If  I  had  only  mil- 
itary glory  in  view,  I  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  return  to  Smolensko, 
and  extend  my  wings  on  either  side,  so  as  to  crush  Wittgenstein  and  Tor- 
masoff.  These  operations  would  be  brilliant :  they  would  form  a  glori- 
ous termination  to  the  campaign ;  but  they  would  not  conclude  the  war. 
Peace  is  before  us ;  we  have  to  march  only  eight  days  to  obtain  it :  when 
we  are  so  near  our  object,  it  is  impossible  to  deliberate.  Let  us  advance 
to  Moscow." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  generals  began  to  doubt  the  policy  of  a 
further  netreat.  Their  object  in  retiring  from  the  frontier,  was  to  draw 
the  enemy  into  a  situation  where  his  superiority  of  numbers  might  be 
diminished  by  the  fatigues  and  contingencies  of  such  a  march ;  and  these 
causes  had  already  done  their  work  on  the  invaders.  The  Russian 
troops,  too,  began  to  murmur  at  such  constant  retreats ;  and  the  prospect 
of  abandoning  Moscow,  without  a  struggle,  would  doubtless  drive  them  to 
acts  of  revolt.  Barclay,  therefore,  afler  mature  deliberation,  resolved  to 
give  battle  to  the  French  on  the  first  eligible  field  that  he  might  reach ; 
and  he  dispatched  orders  for  all  disposable  reinforcements  to  join  him 
from  the  interior  districts. 

In  the  meantime,  Wittgenstein,  following  up  his  success  against  Oudi- 
not,  hazarded  a  general  attack  on  that  marshal's  lines,  in  front  of  Polotsk, 
on  the  18th  of  August,  which  resulted  rather  unfavorably  to  the  Russians ; 
but  on  the  22nd,  when  a  division  of  Bavarians  attacked  Wittgenstein's 
rear-guard,  he  defeated  them  with  severe  loss ;  after  which,  he  removed 
his  head-quarters  to  Sewokhino,  and  awaited  rednforcements  from  Fin- 
land and  St.  Petersburg. 

Victor,  while  approaching  the  Dwiiia,  nxieived  orders  to  occupy  Smo- 
lensko, and  take  a  general  charge  of  Lithuania.     His  instructions  from 
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Napoleon  were,  to  **  direct  all  your  attention  and  forces  to  the  general 
object,  which  is  to  secure  the  communication  from  Wilna,  by  Minsk  and 
Smolensko,  with  the  imperial  head-quarters.  The  army  which  you  com* 
mand  is  the  reserve  of  the  Grand  Army ;  if  the  route  by  Smolensko 
should  be  interrupted,  you  must  open  it  at  all  hazards.  Possibly,  I  may 
not  find  peace  where  I  am  about  to  seek  it ;  but  even  in  that  case,  sup- 
ported by  so  strong  a  reserve,  well  posted,  my  retreat  would  be  secure 
and  need  not  be  precipitate."  To  complete  the  line  of  communication 
with  France,  Augereau,  with  his  army  oi  fifly  thousand  men,  was  ordered 
to  advance  from  the  Oder  to  the  Niemen,  fifly  thousand  of  the  National 
Guard  were  moved  from  the  fortresses  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  conscripts,  of  the  class  of  1813,  were 
brought  forward  to  the  Rhine. 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  Napoleon  set  out  from  Smolensko  on  his  march 
to  Moscow,  following  the  Russian  army,  which  slowly  retired  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  city.  Barclay  had  arrived  at  Gjatsk,  and  was  surveying  the 
ground  with  a  view  of  selecting  a  battle-field,  when  he  was  superseded  in 
his  command  by  General  Kutusoff.  This  measure  became  necessary,  by 
reason  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  troops  at  the  destruction  of  Smolensko, 
as  well  as  at  their  continued  retreat,  Uie  policy  of  which  they  could  not 
be  made  to  comprehend ;  and  as  Barclay  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  it 
was  thought  that  concord  and  submission  among  the  men  would  be 
attained  and  promoted,  by  placing  them  under  the  orders  of  a  native  Rus- 
sian. Nevertheless,  Barclay  had  conducted  the  armies  of  Russia  with 
consummate  wisdom,  and  by  his  masterly  retreat  before  such  superior 
numbers,  he  earned  a  high  place  in  the  records  of  fame. 

Kutusoff  readily  fell  in  with  Barclay's  views  as  to  risking  a  battle  for 
Moscow,  and  he  made  a  halt  for  that  purpose,  on  the  2nd  of  September, 
at  Borodino.  Napoleon  reached  the  field  on  the  6th,  in  the  aflemoon, 
and  ordered  an  immediate  attack  on  a  redoubt  in  front  of  the  Russian 
position,  occupied  by  GrorczakofF  with  twelve  thousand  men.  The  as- 
sault, led  by  Murat,  was  successful  afler  a  desperate  struggle ;  but  the 
Russians  rallied  and  returned  to  the  charge,  retook  and  lost  the  place 
three  several  times  during  the  evening,  and  finally  lefl  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  French. 

When  the  dawn  of  the  7th  of  September  discovered  the  Russian  army 
still  in  their  position,  and  it  was  evident  that  at  length  a  general  battle 
must  take  place,  a  feeling  of  joy  pervaded  the  French  army.  The  fa- 
tigues of  the  campaign,  the  distance  from  home,  the  dangers  of  the  strife, 
were  forgotten  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  At  five  o'clock,  the  sun  rose 
in  cloudless  splendor;  **It  is  the  sun  of  Austerlitz!"  said  Napoleon,  and 
immediately  the  trumpets  and  drums  sounded,  as  if  to  welcome  its  rising. 

The  forces  on  the  two  sides  were  nearly  equal,  amounting  to  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  each ;  but  the  French  were  greatly  superior 
in  cavalry,  and  nearly  all  their  troops  were  veteran  soldiers,  while  a  part 
of  Kutusoff 's  army  had  never  yet  been  under  fire. 

The  battle  commenced  at  six  o'clock,  by  an  attack  with  the  French 
right,  under  Davoust,  on  the  lefl  of  the  Russian  line.  The  French  col- 
umns, covered  by  their  artillery,  moved  steadily  on  without  firing  a  shot, 
although  an  incessant  storm  of  balls  from  all  arms  shattered  their  ranks : 
Davoust's  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  himself  received  a  severe 
contusion  as  he  fell.     Grenerals  Campans,  Rapp  and  Desaix,  were  also 
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lirily  womidedy  and  Ala  tuooenife  Ion  of  the  Mirioes  of  their  ofllom, 
tipMiioned  some  indeoinon  in  the  Pienoh  morement ;  at  lengdi,  howerw, 
ttiay  oarried  the  redoubto  that  cofered  the  Ruesian  left.  Bagrathien  im- 
^Wediatelj  re($nforoed  the  lonted  division,  and  retodc  the  position ;  and 
i^itusoff,  perceiving  that  Napoleon  was  directing  mat  strength  against 
:lMs  part  of  his  line,  moved  toe  corps  of  Bagawouui  from  the  ridit  to  its 
iSfiport.  At  the  same  time,  Ney  received  orders  to  support  Ihivoiisty 
tad  he  had  gallantly  made  himself  master  of  the  disputed  redoubt,  when 
Bsgawouth's  corps,  m  turn,  dislodged  him  and  drove  him  back  on  the  plain. 
■'  ney  and  Davoust,  thus  repulsed,  united  their  forces  for  a  roiritod 
Mack  otf  the  right  division  of  the  Russian  centre ;  and  after  a  conuMit  of 
■D  less  than  four  hours,  they  found  themselves  unable  to  force  Kutusoff 's 
Hues,  and  sent  an  urgent  request  to  the  Emperor  for  re^forcementa. 
Napoleon,  thinking  it  time  for  a  decisive  charge,  ordered  up  the  Toang 
flnard,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  reserve  cavalry,  to  support  the  two 
ttushals ;  four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  brouffht  to  bear  on  die 
asdoubts  in  this  quarter,  and,  under  the  cover  of  their  fire,  these  innnenae 
Wlumns  advanced  to  the  assault  The  fire  from  the  Russian  battexicB 
was  concentrated  on  this  mass,  and  it  swept  off  whole  bi^ttalions  at  oiioe» 
but  the  survivors  closed  their  ranks  and  pressed  on  with  a  firm  step  to  the 
samparts.  Bagrathion,  perceiving  that  the  French  gradually  gained 
giound,  ordered  the  whole  left  wing  to  abandon  their  intrenchuMnts,  and 
flharge  the  attacking  columns  in  flank.  A  terrible  contest  ensued. 
Poll  eighty  thousand  men,  having  seven  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  aooup 
■mlateS  in  a  small  space,  fought  with  ffreat  fury  for  more  than  an  hour, 
without  any  perceptible  advantage  to  either  side,  until  at  last  Bagrathion 
was  severely  wounded,  and  the  Russians  began  to  give  way.  General 
Konownitsyn,  however,  assumed  the  command,  and  effected  a  retreat  in 
good  order  to  a  strong  position  in  the  rear,  behind  the  ravine  of  Seme- 
Dowskoie,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  maintained  his  ground  against  every 
assault  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  centre,  where  Barclay  commanded,  a  desperate  conflict  was  also 
waged.  The  Russians  at  first  lost  the  village  of  Borodino,  and  afterward 
the  great  centre  redoubt  which  formed  the  strongest  point  of  his  whole 
position ;  but  by  a  determined  effort  the  latter  was  retaken,  a  part  of 
the  attacking  force  made  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  driven  back  in 
confusion  to  the  Emperor's  quarters.  Napoleon  was  now  strongly  urged 
to  send  forward  his  final  reserve  of  Imperial  Guards  ;  but  for  a  time  he 
refused  to  do  so,  leaving  the  routed  division  to  sustain  itself  against  the 
Russian  cavalry.  He,  however,  at  length  ordered  the  charge,  and  the 
Impetuosity  of  those  veterans,  together  with  a  terrible  onslaught  of  cui- 
Assiers  in  flank,  oarried  the  redoubt.  The  Russian  general  made  seve- 
ral attempts  to  recover  it,  but  without  success,  and  toward  evening  he 
withdrew  his  whole  force  to  the  heights  directly  in  the  rear  of  his  original 
position.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  Russians  had  abanckmed 
their  whole  first  line  of  defence ;  but  they  had  gained  a  second  line, 
stronger  than  the  other,  where  the  French  did  not  venture  to  molest  them. 

The  Russian  loss  in  this  terrible  battle,  amounted  to  forty-seven  thou- 
sand men :  fifteen  thousand  killed,  thirty  thousand  wounded,  and  two 
thousand  prisoners ;  and  among  the  slain,  were  the  brave  Bagrathion  and 
several  general  officers  of  distinction.  The  French  lost  Generals  Cau- 
<iafaioouit,  Monbrun,  snd  several  other  officers,  together  with  a  total  of 
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fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  twelve  thousand  were  killed,  and  thirty-eight 
thousand  wounded.  In  addition  to  this,  the  French  lost  ten,  and  the  Rus- 
sians thirteen  pieces  of  cannon :  so  that  on  the  whole,  the  French  could 
boast  of  no  other  advantage  in  the  action  than  the  mere  keeping  possessioo 
of  the  battle-field. 

The  day  after  the  battle  of  Borodino,  the  Russians  retired  by  the  great 
road  toward  Moscow.  The  magnitude  of  his  loss,  rendered  Kutuson  un- 
willing to  risk  the  remainder  of  the  army  in  another  general  action  with 
the  French,  who  were  constantly  receiving  reinforcements ;  but  no  signs 
of  confusion  marked  his  route  ;  and  the  subsequent  retreat  was  conducted 
with  such  perfect  order,  that  when  the  French  troops  reached  the  point 
where  the  roads  to  Moscow  and  Kaluga  separate,  they  were  for  some  time 
uncertain,  as  they  had  previously  been  at  Witepsk,  which  of  the  two  the 
Russians  had  followed.  Kutusoif  reached  a  position  half  a  league  in 
front  of  Moscow  on  the  13th  of  September,  and  held  a  council  of  war  to 
deliberate  the  question  of  abandoning  the  town  to  its  fate.  Kutusoffand 
Barclay  eventually  insisted  on  a  retreat,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  it 
was  indispensable  to  preserve  the  army  entire  until  the  new  levies  could 
be  incorporated  into  its  ranks,  and  averring  that  the  abandonment  of  the 
metropolis  "  would  lead  the  enemy  into  a  snare,  where  his  destruction  would 
he  inevitable,^^  These  prophetic  words  determined  the  council,  and  or- 
ders were  given  for  the  troops  to  retire  in  the  direction  of  Kolomna.  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  therefore,  the  army  continued  its  retreat,  and  in 
silent  despondency  defiled  through  the  streets  of  the  sacred  city. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow, 
when  they  found  themselves  deserted  by  their  defenders.  They  had 
been  led  to  believe,  from  the  government  reports,  that  the  French  were 
entirely  defeated  at  Borodino,  and  that  Napoleon's  advance  to  Moscow 
was  impossible  ;  they  therefore  had  not  thought  of  preparations  for  quit- 
ting the  city.  Nevertheless,  when  their  departure  thus  became  unavdd- 
able,  they  made  exertions  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  in  a  short  timSf 
no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  people  left  their  homes,  and  reverted 
at  once  to  the  nomadic  life  of  their  ancestors. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  14th,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  armj, 
from  an  eminence  on  their  route,  descried  the  minarets  of  the  metropolis ; 
the  domes  of  more  than  two  hundred  churches,  and  the  roofs  of  a  thousand 
palaces  glittered  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  leading  squadrons,  struck 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle,  halted  to  exclaim,  ''  Moscow  I 
Moscow !"  and  the  cry,  repeated  from  rank  to  rank,  reached  the  Empe- 
ror's guard.  The  soldiers  then  broke  their  array  and  rushed  tumultu- 
ously  forward,  while  Napoleon  in  the  midst  of  them  gazed  impatiently  on 
the  scene.  His  first  words  were,  "  Here  is  that  famous  city  at  last  V* 
but  he  immediately  added,  "  It  is  full  time !" 

The  entry  of  the  French  troops  into  the  town,  however,  dispelled  manj 
of  their  illusions.  Moscow  was  deserted.  Its  long  streets  and  splendid 
palaces  re($choed  nothing  but  the  clangor  of  the  invader's  march :  the 
dwelling-places  of  three  hundred  thousand  people  were  as  silent  as  a 
wilderness.  Napoleon  in  vain  waited  until  evening  iR)r  a  deputation  from 
the  magistrates,  or  from  the  chief  nobility.  No  one  came  forward  to 
deprecate  his  hostility,  and  the  mournful  truth  finally  forced  itself  upon 
him,  that  Moscow,  as  if  struck  by  enchantment,  was  bereft  of  its  inhaMt- 
ants.    He  nevertheless  advanced,  and  the  troops  took  possession  of  the 
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town,  while  he  established  his  head-quarters  at  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
Gzars. 

But  a  terrible  catastrophe  was  at  hand.  At  midnight,  on  the  15thy  a 
bright  light  illuminated  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  city ;  and 
the  sentinels  at  the  Kremlin,  soon  discovered  that  the  splendid  edifices  in 
that  vicinity  were  on  fire.  The  wind  changed  repeatedly  during  the 
night,  but  to  whatever  quarter  it  veered,  the  conflagration  extended  itself; 
fresh  fires  were  perpetually  breaking  out,  and  Moscow  was  soon  one  sea 
of  flame.  Napoleon  clung  with  great  tenacity  to  the  Kremlin,  but  the 
approaching  and  surrounding  fire  at  last  forced  him  to  abandon  it,  and 
with  some  difliculty  he  made  his  escape  to  the  country  palace  of  Petrow. 
sky.  The  conflagration  continued  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  laid  nine- 
tenths  of  the  city  in  ashes. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  the  Russian  army  retired  on  the 
road  to  Kolomna ;  and,  after  falling  back  two  marches  in  that  direction, 
it  wheeled  to  the  left,  and,  by  a  semi-circular  route,  regained  the  road  to 
Kaluga,  and  encamped  at  Tarutino.  By  this  masterly  movement,  Kutu* 
aoff  at  once  drew  near  to  his  reinforcements,  covered  the  richest  proT. 
inoes  of  the  Empire,  secured  the  supplies  of  his  army,  and  threatened  the 
enemy's  communications. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

THE    RETREAT   FROM   MOSCOW. 

Napoleon  returned  to  the  Kremlin,  which  eventually  escaped  the 
flames,  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  anxiously  awaited  the  impression 
which  the  intelligence  of  his  success  would  produce  on  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment. To  aid  the  anticipated  effect.  Count  Lauriston  was  dispatched 
to  the  head-quarters  of  KutusofT,  with  authority  to  propose  an  armistice, 
and  Murat  had  an  interview  with  General  Benningsen.  Kutusoif  imme- 
diately forwarded  Napoleon's  letter  to  St.  Petersburg,  through  the  hands 
of  Prince  Wolkousky,  while  the  French  deputation  were  amused  with 
hopes  of  an  arranjrement  held  out  to  them  by  the  Russian  generals. 

For  a  time,  the  Emperor  lay  inactive  at  Moscow,  expecting  the  submis- 
non  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg :  but  day  after  day,  and  week  aftei 
week  rolled  on,  without  any  answer  to  his  proposals.  Meantime,  the 
early  winter  of  those  northern  latitudes  was  visibly  approaching,  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  troops  in  regard  to  their  future  movements  began  to  be 
loudly  and  freely  expressed.  At  the  same  time,  the  discipline  and 
efllicirncy  of  the  army  daily  declined  amid  the  license  which  followed 
the  pillaj^e  of  Moscow.  All  the  efforts  of  the  officers  failed  to  arrest  the 
insubordination  of  the  men,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  pressure  of  famine 
aggravated  their  calamities.  The  food  of  the  officers  frequently  consisted 
of  nothing  but  horse-flesh,  and  the  common  soldiers  were  often  on  the 
point  of  starving. 

Very  different  from  this  was  the  appearance  of  the  Russian  camp 
at  Tarutino.     Discipline,  order  and  comfort,  reigned  there  undisturbed 
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The  levies  which  arrived  from  the  southern  provinces  filled  up  the  nu- 
merous chasms  in  the  battalions,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  wera 
furnished  in  abundance  by  the  surrounding  country.  One  feeling  of 
enthusiasm  and  one  purpose  of  vengeance  animated  the  entire  soldiery. 
The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  took  arms  in  a  body  at  the  call  of  Platoff,  and 
twenty-two  regiments  joined  the  army.  The  savage  aspect  of  the  horsei 
which  these  rude  warriors  brought  from  the  wilderness,  with  their  un- 
combed manes  sweeping  the  ground,  attested  how  deeply  the  innermost 
recesses  of  the  Russian  Empire  were  pervaded  by  that  indomitable  spirit 
of  resistance,  which  brought  thence  Uiese  wild  children  of  the  desert  to 
combat  for  the  national  freedom. 

While  the  fate  of  Napoleon's  proposals  to  Alexander  remained  in  sus- 
pense, a  sort  of  armistice  prevailed  between  the  two  main  armies ;  but  a 
guerilla  warfare  was  maintained  by  the  Russian  light  troops,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  Cossacks,  who  formed  a  vast  circle  around  Moscow,  occu- 
pied every  road,  and  intercepted  the  enemy's  supplies  of  forage  and  pro. 
visions.  The  French  cavalry  were  by  this  means  compelled  to  tra- 
verse large  districts  in  search  of  food,  and  their  detachments  were  almost 
invariably  cut  off  by  their  enterprising  and  active  assailants.  During 
the  first  three  weeks  of  October,  the  French  lost  in  this  manner  more 
than  four  thousand  men  who  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  reports  from 
Murat  announced  the  alarming  fact,  thatone-half  of  the  whole  remaining 
cavalry  of  the  army  had  perished  in  these  inglorious  encounters. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  the  ofBcers  were  impressed  with  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings  as  to  the  fate  of  the  army,  if  its  stay  at  Moscow  were 
prolonged :  and  Napoleon,  although  he  still  flattered  himself  with  a  be- 
lief that  his  negotiations  for  peace  would  end  satisfactorily,  tow  never- 
theless, that  if  they  were  to  eventuate  otherwise,  he  would  be  forced  to  a 
disastrous  retreat.  As  early  as  the  2nd  of  October,  he  had  given  ordeis 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  Cathedral  and  adjoining  convents  of  Smolensko*- 
which  had  escaped  the  conflagration  of  that  citV)  and  were  then  occupied 
as  hospitals — in  order  that  they  might  be  ready  to  receive  the  sick  and 
wounded  followers  of  his  retrograde  march ;  and  on  the  6th  of  the  same 
month  he  had  written  to  Berthier,  to  post  his  corps  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cover  his  anticipated  retreat  to  that  city.  But  it  was  now  easier  for  Na- 
poleon to  issue  orders  for  the  protection  of  his  homeward  route,  than  for 
his  marshals  to  obey  them.  The  courage  and  audacity  of  the  straggling 
Russian  parties  along  the  whole  line  of  the  French  communications, 
increased  with  the  embarrassments  of  the  invaders ;  and  not  only  oon- 
voys  of  provisions,  but  columns  in  march  wore  intercepted  and  destroyed 
by  these  indefatigable  foes. 

During  this  critical  period,  Napoleon  was  wasting  invaluable  time  in 
expectation  of  an  answer  to  his  proposals,  which  were  never  seriously 
entertained  by  the  Russians,  and  would  never  have  been  received  at  all, 
but  for  the  secret  purpose  of  detaining  him  at  Moscow  until  the  approach 
of  winter  had  rendered  the  escape  of^  his  army  impossible.  But  on  the 
13th  of  October,  a  fall  of  snow  aroused  Napoleon  to  a  sense  of  his  dan- 
ger, and  he  began  in  earnest  to  make  preparations  for  retreat. 

Kutusoff,  who  had  remained  inactive  in  his  encampment,  solely  because 
he  was  fearful  of  prematurely  awaking  Napoleon  from  his  fancied  secu- 
rity, prepared  to  resume  the  offensive  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that 
the  French  were  about  to  retire.     He  had  for  some  time  observed  that  the 
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•dTanced  guard,  under  Murat  and  Poniatowski,  thirty  thousand  strong, 
posted  in  the  neighborhood  of  Winkowo,  kept  so  negligent  a  watch  at 
their  outposts,  as  to  offer  a  tempting  opportunity  for  a  surprise.  He 
therefore  placed  a  large  body  of  men  under  the  command  of  Benningseiiy 
with  orders  to  make  the  attack.  Benningsen  divided  his  force  into  five 
columns  and  hastened  to  Winkowo,  where  he  arrived  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th  of  October,  and  assaulted  the  French  position  with  great  spirit : 
but  as  his  columns  did  not  all  reach  their  designated  positions  at  one 
time,  Murat  was  enabled  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  only  fifleen  hundred 
men,  thirty-eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  all  his  baggage. 

This  comparatively  trifling  disaster  accelerated  Napoleon's  movements. 
He  lefl  the  Kremlin  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  exclaiming,  *'  Let  us 
inarch  to  Kaluga,  and  wo  to  those  who  interrupt  our  progress !"  He  re- 
treated from  Moscow  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  com- 
batants, with  six  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  ;  and  in  the  rear  of  this  im- 
posing array,  came  an  almost  interminable  train  of  wagons  bearing  the 
spoils  pillaged  from  the  devoted  city.  Napoleon  at  first  advanced  on  the 
old  road  to  Kaluga,  which  led  directly  to  Kutusoff's  encampment ;  but 
after  marching  for  some  hours  in  that  direction,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the 
right,  and  gained  by  cross-roads  the  new  and  shorter  route  to  KalusEi 
which  ran  through  MaloJaroslawitz.  This  manoeuvre  was  concealed 
from  the  Russians  by  the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney,  which  continued  to  ad- 
vance slowly  on  the  old  road ;  and  Kutusoff,  in  the  belief  that  the  whole 
army  had  moved  on  this  route,  at  first  sent  only  Platoif  with  fifleen  regi- 
ments of  Cossacks  to  take  possession  of  Malo- Jaroslawitz.  On  discovering 
his  error,  he  dispatched  the  corps  of  Doctoroif  by  a  rapid  night  march  to 
support  the  Cossacks.  The  French  troops  had,  however,  already  reached 
the  place  in  some  force  under  Eugene,  and  an  obstinate  contest  ensued, 
at  the  termination  of  which,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  24th,  the  viceroy 
remained  master  of  a  burning  town ;  but  he  had  purchased  it  by  a  loss 
of  five  thousand  of  his  best  troops.  Moreover,  a  Russian  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  with  seven  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  had  im- 
proved  the  time  consumed  in  the  action  to  occupy  a  semi-circular  line  in 
his  front,  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  a  further  advance  toward 
Kaluga,  without  a  general  battle. 

Napoleon  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Malo- Jaroslawitz  during  the 
night  of  the  24th,  and  sent  out  numerous  parties  to  reconnoitre  the  Rus- 
sian position  ;  and  their  reports  induced  his  most  experienced  officers  to 
believe  that  a  successful  attack  was  impossible.  No  alternative  remained, 
therefore,  but  to  fall  back  on  the  Smolensko  road ;  and  the  Emperor's 
agitation  at  this  juncture  was  so  great,  that  his  attendants  dared  not 
approach  him.  On  returning  to  the  miserable  cottage  that  constituted  his 
head-quarters,  he  sent  for  Berthier,  Murat  and  Bessi^res,  and  seating  him- 
self at  a  table  on  which  a  map  of  the  country  was  spread  out,  he  began 
to  speak  to  them  of  the  change  which  the  arrival  of  Kutusoff  on  the  high- 
ffrounds  of  Malo-Jaroslawitz  had  made  in  his  situation.  Afler  a  little 
discussion  he  became  meditative,  and,  resting  his  cheeks  on  his  hands 
and  his  elbows  on  the  table,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  map,  and  remained 
for  more  than  an  hour  in  moody  silence.  The  three  generals,  respecting 
his  mental  agony,  sat  also  still  and  speechless.  At  last,  he  suddenly 
started  up  and  dismissed  them,  without  making  known  his  intentions.  But 
immediately  aflerward,  he  sent  orders  to  Davoust  to  take  his  place  at  the 
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head  of  the  advanced  guard,  saying  that  he  would  himself  he  at  the  out- 
posts with  his  Imperial  Guard,  at  daybreak.  Ney  was  also  directed  to 
take  a  position  between  Barowsk  and  Malo-Jaroslawitz,  afler  leaving  two 
divisions  to  protect  the  reserve  artillery  and  baggage  at  the  former  of 
those  towns. 

Early  on  the  25th,  Napoleon  set  out  in  person  to  examine  the  ground, 
and  was  advancing,  through  a  confused  mass  of  baggagc-wagons  and 
artillery,  when  a  sudden  tumult  arose,  and  the  same  moment  this  cry  was 
heard,  *'  It  is  Platoff!  they  are  ten  thousand  strong !"  and  a  large  body 
of  Cossacks  dashed  down  on  the  Imperial  escort.  By  a  quick  and  des- 
perate effort  the  tide  of  this  alarming  irruption  was  turned,  and  the  Cos- 
sacks, ignorant  of  the  prize  so  entirely  within  their  grasp,  directed  their 
attention  to  the  artillery,  and  carried  off  eleven  guns.  After  thoroughly 
reconnoitering  the  ground,  the  Emperor  returned  to  his  quarters,  and 
nothing  further  was  attempted  on  either  side  for  the  day.  But  the  fatal 
retreat  was  definitively  resolved  on,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  26th 
the  men  silently  and  mournfully  commenced  their  march.  Kutusoff  pur- 
sued with  his  main  body  by  a  parallel  road  toward  Mojaisk  and  Wiazma, 
while  Platoff  with  the  Cossacks  pressed  the  French  rear-guard. 

The  several  French  corps  marched  at  intervals  of  half  a  day's  journey 
from  each  other,  and  for  some  days  were  not  seriously  harassed  by  the  ene- 
my ;  but  the  discouragement  of  ihe  troops  had  become  very  great,  and  the 
dreadful  features  of  the  retreat  already  began  to  appear.  Baggage- wagons 
were  constantly  abandoned,  the  infantry  and  cavalry  hastened  along  in 
utter  confusion,  and  incessant  explosions  through  the  vast  column,  an- 
nounced the  number  of  ammunition  carts  that  were  left  behind  of  necessity 
and  blown  up  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Id 
fact,  the  retreat  was  rapidly  becoming  a  flight ;  the  troops  separated  from 
the  marching  columns  in  quest  of  plunder  or  subsistence,  and  numbers  of 
horses  were  slain  to  furnish  food  for  the  hungry  multitudes  that  surrounded 
them. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  the  leading  divisions  reached  Wiazma,  and 
Napoleon,  flattering  himself  that  he  had  gained  several  marches  of  Ku* 
tusoff,  and  would  not  be  disquieted  by  any  further  hostilities,  continued 
his  retreat  toward  Smolensko;  but  he  was  soon  undeceived.  Davouat's 
corps,  forming  the  rear-guard,  approached  Wiazma  on  the  3rd,  and  was 
there  so  severely  attacked  by  Milaradowitch  and  the  Cossacks,  that  he 
was  driven  through  the  streets  of  that  town  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  lost  more  than  six  thousand  men.  The  corps  of  Davoust  had,  pre- 
vious to  this  action,  lost  no  less  than  ten  thousand  men  by  sickness,  fatigue 
and  desertion  since  the  retreat  commenced ;  and  it  was  now  so  reduced 
that  Napoleon  directed  Ney  with  his  corps  to  take  the  rear,  and  cover, 
thenceforward,  the  movements  of  the  army. 

The  weather,  though  cold  and  frosty  at  night,  had  hitherto  been  bright 
and  clear  during  the  day  ;  but  on  the  6th  of  November  the  Russian  win- 
ter set  in  with  unwonted  severity.  Cold  fogs  first  rose  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  obscured  the  face  of  the  sun ;  a  few  flakes  of  snow 
fk>ated  in  the  air ;  and  gradually  the  light  of  day  declined,  and  a  thick, 
murky  gloom  overspread  the  firmament.  The  wind  rose  and  blew  with 
frightful  violence,  howling  through  the  forest  or  sweeping  over  the  plains 
wiUi  resistless  fury ;  the  snow  soon  covered  the  earth,  and  numbers  of 
the  uroops,  in  struggling  forward,  fell  into  hollows  or  ditches  which  were 
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onocealed  by  the  treacherous  surface,  and  perished  miserably  belbrs 
the  eyes  of  their  comrades ;  others  were  swallowed  up  in  the  movinff 
masses  of  snow  which,  like  the  sands  of  the  desert,  accompanied 
the  fatal  blast.  The  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  death  in  its  ordinaiy 
ibrms,  but  there  was  something  that  appalled  the  stoutest  hearts  in  the 
uniformity  of  this  boundless  wilderness,  which,  like  a  vast  winding-sheet, 
seemed  ready  to  envelope  the  whole  army.  Exhausted  with  fatigue  or 
transfixed  with  cold,  they  sank  by  thousands  on  the  road,  while  clouds  of 
ravens  and  troops  of  dogs  that  had  followed  the  army  from  Moscow, 
screeched  and  howled  along  the  march,  and  often  fastened  on  their  vic- 
tims before  life  was  extinct.  The  only  objects  visible  above  the  snow 
were  the  tall  pines,  which,  with  their  gigantic  stems  and  funereal  foliage, 
cast  a  darker  horror  over  the  scene,  and  seemed  to  rise  up  like  frowning 
and  gloomy  monuments  to  mark  the  grave  of  the  expiring  host.  As  night 
approached,  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  increased  :  they  sought  in  vain 
for  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  the  cover  of  a  friendly  habitation,  or  the  warmth 
of  a  cheerful  fire;  and  although,  at  intervals,  a  blaze  might  be  seen  in 
the  bivouac,  it  flashed  with  a  sickly  light,  and  served  but  to  prepare^ 
miserable  meal  of  rye  mixed  with  snow-water  and  horse-flesh,  lor  the 
starving  multitude. 

In  the  midst  of  these  sufferings,  the  army  approached  Smolensko ;  and, 
at  the  sight  of  this  promised  resting-place,  the  little  remaining  discipline 
of  the  soldiers  gave  way :  officers  and  privates,  infantry  and  cavalry, 
precipitated  themselves  in  a  confused  mass  toward  the  town,  and,  rushing 
through  the  streets,  surrounded  the  gates  of  the  magazines,  and  shrieked 
for  the  food  which  they  so  desperately  needed.  But  bread  in  sufRcient 
quantities  could  not  be  furnished,  and  grain  in  large  sacks  was  thrown  out 
to  the  famisliing  wretches,  who  eagerly  devoured  it  in  its  natural  state. 

Smolensko,  however,  proved  to  be  no  place  of  refuge  to  the  retreating 
army :  the  few  buildings  that  liad  escaped  the  conflagration  were  insuffi- 
cient to  shelter  even  the  sick  and  wounded  ;  the  magazines  were  nearly 
empty  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  convoys,  and  Napoleon  received 
such  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  his  two  wings  and  the  rapid  advance  of 
Kutusofl'on  his  main  body,  as  rendered  a  long  lialt  in  this  desolate  town  im- 
possible. Oudinot  had  been  defeated  with  immense  loss  by  Wittgenstein, 
notwithstanding  the  reinforcements  he  had  received  from  Eugene  ;  Tchi- 
chagoff  had  totally  routed  the  Saxons  and  Poles  on  the  other  flank  ;  and 
Kutusofl*,  aflcr  a  scries  of  successes  against  the  rear-guard  under  Ney,  had 
pressed  forward  to  the  neighborhood  of  Krasnoi  with  the  whole  of  the 
Russian  grand  army,  and  now  threatened  to  intercept  Napoleon's  retreat. 

In  this  emergency,  Napoleon  immediately  arranged  his  order  of  march 
and  set  out  from  Smolensko  on  the  14th  of  November.  The  remains  of 
the  cavalry,  reduced  from  forty  thousand  to  eight  hundred  men,  were 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Latour  Maubourg  ;  the  shattered  battalions  of 
infantry  and  artillery  were  blended  into  newly  organized  corps  ;  and  the 
Emperor  took  command  in  person  of  the  united  columns  of  the  Young  and 
Old  Guard.  The  total  amount  of  his  troops  was  nearly  seventy  thousand; 
but  of  these,  not  more  than  forty  thousand  w^ere  in  condition  to  undertake 
offensive  movements.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  Najwleon,  who 
led  the  retreat  from  Smolensko,  encountered  a  part  of  KutusofT's  army  at 
Krasnoi ;  but  the  Russian  general,  fearful  of  driving  to  desperation  such 
redoubtable  soldiers  as  the  Imperial  Guard,  confined  his  operation  to  an 
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•Atir  of  artillery,  and  eventually  withdrew  until  that  part  of  the  French 
force  had  passed  his  position.  But  the  next  day,  when  Eugene  followed 
with  his  corps,  Kutusoff  entirely  blockaded  the  road,  and  compelled  the 
▼ioeroy,  after  a  ruinous  defeat,  to  make  his  escape  with  a  small  portion 
of  his  troops  across  the  fields :  nevertlieless,  under  cover  of  night,  he 
eTentually  rejoined  the  Emperor.  On  the  17th,  Kutusoff  brought  up  his 
whole  force  to  cut  off  Davoust,  who  came  next  on  the  line  of  retreat. 
Napoleon,  however,  heard  of  his  purpose,  and  countermarched  with  all  the 
troops  under  his  immediate  command  to  aid  the  marshal  in  this  extremity. 
A  general  action  resulted  from  these  movements.  Prince  Gallitzin,  with 
the  Russian  centre,  commenced  the  battle  by  an  attack  on  Roguet  and 
the  Young  Guard.     Afler  an  obstinate  contest,  in  the  course  of  which  a 

Suare  of  the  Guard  was  broken  and  destroyed  by  the  Russian  cuirassiers, 
Billitzin  established  himself  on  the  Lossmina,  near  the  French  centre. 
At  this  time  Davoust  advanced,  moving  slowly  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of 
Coasacks  ;  and,  being  assailed  simultaneously  in  front  and  flank  by  Gal- 
Utxin  and  Milaradowitch,  his  corps  was  almost  totally  destroyed.  This 
tfoooeaB  of  the  Russians  forced  Napoleon  to  look  out  for  his  own  safety ; 
imd,  dreading  an  attack  from  the  combined  Russian  corps,  he  retreated 
to  Liady  with  one-half  of  his  Guard ;  the  other  having  perished  in  the 
battle. 

Ney  lefl  Smolensko  with  the  rear.guard  on  the  17th,  and  speedily  dis- 
oovered  traces  of  the  ruin  of  the  Grand  Army.  Cannon,  caissons,  dead 
horses,  and  wounded  men  impeded  his  progress  at  every  step ;  and  a  far 
more  formidable  obstacle  awaited  him  in  the  array  of  the  Russian  troops, 
who  were  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Lossmina  to  intercept  his  retreat. 
He  was,  however,  ignorant  of  his  danger,  and  approached  the  Russian 
position  during  a  thick  fog  on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  Suddenly,  the  fire 
of  forty  pieces  of  cannon  shattered  his  leading  column,  and  the  fog  clear- 
ing  away,  disclosed  the  heights  on  his  front  and  flank  crested  by  dense 
masses  of  infantry  and  artillery.  Kutusoff  summoned  him  to  capitulate ; 
but  Ney  replied,  "  A  marshal  of  France  never  surrenders !"  and  instantly 
charged  the  Russian  batteries.  His  soldiers  closed  their  ranks  and  marched 
with  hopeless  devotion  against  the  iron  bands  of  their  adversaries ;  but 
after  a  number  of  desperate  attempts,  they  were  driven  back  with  a  loss 
of  more  than  six  thousand  men.  Ney,  perceiving  that  the  Russian  posi- 
tion  was  impregnable  in  front,  and  that  Kutusofl*  was  extending  his  lines 
to  the  north  of  the  great  road  to  prevent  him  from  escaping,  formed  a  col- 
umn,  four  thousand  strong,  of  his  most  efficient  men,  and  retreated  for  an 
hour  on  the  road  to  Smolensko,  when  he  turned  abruptly  to  the  north  and 
moved  toward  the  Dnieper.  At  the  village  of  Syrokenci,  his  advanced 
post  met  a  peasant,  who  pointed  out  a  place  for  crossing  the  frozen  river 
in  safety ;  and  he  succeeded,  through  the  night,  in  transporting  to  the 
opposite  bank  three  thousand  men,  without  horses  or  artillery.  He  even 
waited  three  hours  before  commencing  the  passage,  to  give  the  stragglers 
time  to  join  his  little  detachment,  and  during  this  anxious  period  he  wrap, 
ped  himself  in  his  cloak,  and  slept  quietly  on  the  margin  of  the  stream. 
The  remainder  of  his  corps  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  The 
general  result  of  these  several  actions  near  Krasnoi  was  the  capture  of 
twenty-six  thousand  prisoners,  three  hundred  officers,  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  besides  ten  thousand  men  killed  ;  and  all 
thb  the  Russians  accomplished  with  a  loss  of  but  two  thousand  men. 
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Although  the  Emperor  with  a  part  of  the  army  had  escaped  these  ruin- 
ous defeats,  he  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity.  As  the  few  horses 
that  had  not  perished  were  reserved  for  conveying  the  wounded,  Napoleon 
himself  marched  on  foot  with  a  hirch  stick  in  his  hand ;  and  it  was  with 
crreat  difficulty  that  he  and  the  body  of  officers  who  surrounded  him,  could 
n>rce  their  way  through  the  crowd  of  straggling  soldiers,  camp-followers, 
baggage- wagons,  and  cannon  that  thronged  the  road. 

The  retreating  army  at  length  reached  Orcha,  where,  for  a  time,  the 
severity  of  the  weather  abated  ;  and,  as  the  magazines  of  that  town  were 
well  supplied,  the  troops  enjoyed  great  comparative  comfort:  but  their 
numbers  were  wofully  reduced.  There  remained  but  six  thousand  of  the 
thirty-five  thousand  Imperial  Guards :  Davoust  had  saved  but  four  thou- 
sand men  out  of  seventy  thousand ;  Eugene,  eighteen  hundred  out  of  forty- 
two  thousand ;  and  Ney,  fifleen  hundred  out  of  forty  thousand.  The 
garrison  of  Orcha  and  the  Polish  cavalry  in  the  neighborhood,  were  added 
to  these  remnants  of  the  army  and  somewhat  increased  its  efficiency,  and 
the  corps  of  Victor  and  Oudinot  soon  after  joined  the  Emperor.  Neverthe- 
less, Napoleon  was  in  a  very  critical  situation.  He  had  assembled  his 
forces  and  marched  directly  upon  the  Beresina ;  but  on  his  route,  he 
learned  that  Minsk  and  the  bridge  of  Borissow  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Russians,  so  that  the  only  passage  of  the  river  was  lost.  Moreover 
a  sudden  thaw,  which  had  carried  away  the  wintry  covering  of  the  stream 
and  filled  its  waters  with  masses  of  floating  ice,  rendered  it  apparently 
impossible  to  establish  a  communication  with  the  opposite  shore.  Tchi- 
chagofi*  lay  in  his  front,  guarding  the  river ;  Wittgenstein  occupied  an 
impregnable  position  on  his  right ;  and  Kutusofi*,  with  the  main  Russian 
army,  menaced  his  left. 

Under  th"s«^  trying  circumstances,  Napoleon  displayed  his  usual  genius 
and  firmn  »^s  of  mind.  His  entire  force,  after  the  junction  with  Victor 
and  Oudi  l•)^  and  also  with  Dombrowsky,  who  arrived  at  this  crisis, 
amounted  to  nearly  seventy  thousand  men,  of  whom  forty  thousand  were 
in  a  condition  to  fight.  He  disposed  this  whole  mass  into  one  column, 
and  directed  it  against  Tchichagoff,  whose  corps  did  not  exceed  thirty- 
three  thousand  men,  though  he  was  well  posted  on  the  marshy  shores  and 
wooded  banks  of  the  Beresina.  To  conceal  his  purpose.  Napoleon  made 
demonstrations  toward  the  Lower  Beresina,  as  if  he  designed  to  cross  the 
river  there,  and  unite  his  forces  to  those  of  Schwartzenberg.  In  the 
meantime,  the  principal  part  of  his  forces  were  collected  on  the  heights 
of  Borissow  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  found  that  his  stratagem  had  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  Russians,  he  commenced  the  construction  of  two  bridges 
over  the  Beresina  at  Studienka.  A  severe  frost  on  the  24th  of  November, 
facilitated  the  approach  of  the  artillery  over  the  marshy  meadows  to 
the  river ;  but  this  circumstance,  so  far  fortunate,  greatly  hindered  the 
completion  of  the  bridges,  by  filling  the  water  with  floating  ice.  Never- 
iheless,  the  French  engineers  were  indefatigable  in  their  exertions;  a 
»jridge  for  foot  soldiers  was  finished,  and  on  the  25th,  a  brigade  of  in- 
fantry established  itself  on  the  opposite  bank.  It  happened  that  on  the 
night  when  this  was  accomplishing,  the  Russian  general  Tchaplitz,  who 
commanded  the  western  bank  of  the  river  at  this  point,  received  orders 
from  Tchicliagoff'to  join  him  at  the  Lower  Beresina ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  '4:6th,  the  French  beheld  with  astonishment  the  Russian  bivouacs 
deserted,  and  their  artillery  apparently  in  retreat.     They  therefore 
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doubled  their  exertions,  and  soon  constructed  a  second  bridge  for  ths 
passage  of  their  cannon  and  wagons,  and  thus  made  themselves  masten 
of  the  communication.  Tchaplitz  was  soon  informed  of  his  error,  and 
be  hastened  back  to  repair  it ;  but  he  arrived  too  late ;  the  French  were 
established  in  considerable  force  on  the  western  bank,  and  he  was  oonw 
pelled  to  retire. 

When  TchichagofTand  Wittgenstein  learned  that  a  division  of  the  Frenoh 
troops  was  already  posted  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  that  it  had  secured 
the  passage  of  the  Beresina,  they  made  immediate  preparations  for  attaok. 
ing  the  enemy  on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  and  Wittgenstein,  as  a  pre- 
liminary movement,  intercepted  a  detachment  of  Victor^s  corps,  amounting 
to  eight  thousand  men,  and  forced  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  During 
the  night  of  the  27th,  it  was  agreed  that  Tchichagoff,  whom  Yermoloff 
had  reinforced  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Russian  main  army, 
should  move  against  the  French  on  the  right  bank,  while  Wittgenstmn 
pressed  Victor  and  the  remainder  of  the  French  forces  on  the  left. 

Tchaplitz  began  the  action  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  by  an  attack  on 
Oudinot ;  but  the  French  vanguard  having  been  strengthened  by  the  re- 
mains of  Ney's  corps,  the  legion  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  Imperial  Guard, 
he  was  unable  to  make  good  his  ground  until  Tchichagoff  came  up  and 
restored  the  day.  The  contest,  however,  was  without  any  decisive  resulU 
The  Russians  failed  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  French,  and  the  loss  on 
each  side  amounted  to  about  five  thousand  men. 

Wittgenstein  was  more  successful.  By  his  first  charge  he  drove  Vic- 
tor to  a  retreat,  and  as  the  only  avenue  of  escape  lay  across  the  two 
bridges  over  the  Beresina,  those  conveyances  were  immediately  thronged 
with  a  confused  mass  of  fugitives,  who  trampled  each  other  in  their  flight, 
and  blockaded  the  passage  by  the  madness  of  their  efforts.  As  the  Rus- 
sian corps  successively  gained  ground,  their  batteries  formed  a  vast  semi- 
circle, which  played  incessantly  on  the  bridges,  and  augmented  to  dee- 
peration  the  terror  of  the  multitude  who  were  struggling  to  cross  over. 
In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  the  artillcry-bridge  broke  down,  and  Um 
crowds  upon  it,  being  pressed  forward  by  those  in  the  rear,  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  water  and  drowned.  Infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery*  now 
rushed  upon  the  other  bridge,  and  dashed  with  their  horses  and  gun- 
carriages  through  the  mass  of  people,  crushing  some  beneath  the  wheels 
and  horses'  feet,  like  victims  before  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  and  pushing 
others  over  the  sides  of  the  bridge. 

In  these  moments  of  agony,  all  varieties  of  character  were  exhibited— 
selfishness  with  its  baseness,  cowardice  with  its  meanness,  and  heroism 
with  its  power  and  generosity.  Soldiers  seized  infants  from  their  ex- 
piring mothers,  and  vowed  to  adopt  them  as  their  own ;  officers  harnessed 
themselves  to  sledges,  to  extricate  their  wounded  companions ;  privates 
threw  themselves  on  the  snow  beside  their  dying  officers,  and  strove,  at 
the  risk  of  incurring  captivity  or  death,  to  solace  their  last  moments.  In 
the  midst  of  this  terrific  scene,  Victor,  who  had  nobly  sustained  the 
arduous  duty  of  covering  the  retreat  during  the  whole  day,  arrived  with 
the  rear-guard  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge.  His  troops,  with  stem 
severity,  opened  a  passage  for  themselves  through  the  helpless  multitude 
who  thronged  the  bridge  and  the  shore  adjoining  it,  whom  despair  and 
misery  had  at  length  rendered  incapable  of  exertion,  and  who  now  could 
be  persuaded  nor  forced  to  oross  to  the  opposite  bank.    TImbs 
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horrors  continued  throughout  the  night,  and  when  the  morning  dawned, 
Victor  saw  the  Russian  advanced  guard  approaching ;  the  destruction  of 
the  bridge,  therefore,  became  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  French 
army,  and  orders  were  given  to  bum  it.  A  frightful  cry  arose  from  the 
host  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river,  who  were  too  late  awakened  to  the 
realities  of  their  situation :  numbers  rushed  on  the  burning  bridge,  and, 
to  avoid  the  flames,  jumped  into  the  water,  while  the  greater  proporti<Hi 
wandered  in  helpless  misery  along  the  river,  and  beheld  their  last  hopes 
expire  with  the  receding  columns  of  their  countrymen. 

This  dreadful  passage  of  the  Beresina  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Grand 
Army,  which  lost  during  its  continuance,  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon, 
sixteen  thousand  men  in  prisoners,  and  twelve  thousand  in  slain.     The 
corps  of  Victor  and  Oudinot  were  reduced  to  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
troops  that  came  from  Moscow,  and  the  whole  army,  having  lost  all  ap- 
pearance of  military  order,  marched  in  a  confused  mass  along  the  road 
to  Wilna,  harassed  at  each  step  by  the  Cossacks,  who  cut  off  every  strag. 
gler  and  made  constant  attacks  on  the  rear-guard.     In  the  midst  of  the 
general  ruin,  a  number  of  officers  organized  themselves  into  a  guard, 
called  the  Sacred  Squadron,  for  the  Emperor's  protection.     The  gentle- 
men who  composed  it  discharged  with  heroic  fidelity  the  task  assigned  to 
them,  and  executed  without  murmuring  all  the  duties  of  common  soldiers: 
but  the  severity  of  the  cold  soon  destroyed  their  horses,  and  they,  as  well 
as  the  Emperor,  were  again  compelled  to  pursue  their  route  on  foot 
through  the  snow.     At  night,  their  bivouac  was  formed  in  the  middle  of 
the  still  unbroken  squares  of  the  Old  Guard,  who  sat  around  the  watch- 
fires  on  their  haversacks,  with  their  elbows  on  their  knees,  their  heads 
resting  on  their  hands,  and  crowding  close  together,  strove  by  assuming 
this  posture  to  repress  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  gain  additional  warmth. 
On  the  5th  of  December,  Napoleon  arrived  at  Smorgoni.     He  there 
collected  his  marshals  around  him,  dictated  a  bulletin  which  fully  de- 
veloped the  horrors  and  disasters  of  the  retreat,  explained  his  reasons  for 
immediately  returning  to  Paris — which  were  connected  with  a  conspiracy 
soon  to  be  related — and  after  bidding  them  all  an  affectionate  farewell, 
set  out  in  a  slodge  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  for  the  French  capital; 
accompanied  by  Caulincourt  and  Lobau,  leaving  the  command  of  the 
army  to  Murat. 

The  departure  of  the  Emperor  increased  the  disorganization  of  the 
troops.  The  officers  ceased  to  obey  their  generals,  the  generals  disre- 
garded the  marshals,  and  the  marshals  set  at  defiance  the  authority  of 
Murat.  The  private  soldiers,  relieved  from  the  duty  of  protecting  their 
Emperor,  forgot  everything  but  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  The 
colonels  hid  the  eagles  in  their  haversacks  or  buried  them  in  the  ground; 
the  inferior  officers  dispersed  themselves  to  look  afler  their  own  safety ; 
and  indeed,  nothing  was  thought  of  but  the  urgent  pangs  of  hunger  and 
the  terrible  .severity  of  the  cold.  If  a  soldier  dropped,  his  comrades  in- 
stantly fell  on  him,  and,  before  life  was  extinct,  tore  from  him  his  cloak, 
his  money  and  the  bread  he  carried  in  his  bosom  ;  when  he  died,  some  one 
of  thom  would  sit  on  his  body  for  the  sake  of  the  temporary  warmth  it 
afl^rded  ;  and  when  it  became  cold,  he,  too,  would  oflen  drop  beside  his 
companion  to  rise  no  more.  The  watch-fires  at  night  were  surrounded  by 
exhausted  men,  who  crowded  like  spectres  about  the  blazing  piles ;  and, 
in  the  morning,  the  melancholy  bivouacs  were  marked  by  circles  of  bodies 
as  UTcless  as  the  ashes  at  their  feet. 
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Nevertheless,  the  fatal  retreat  continued  to  Wilna ;  and  although  be- 
tween Smorgoni  and  that  city  no  less  than  twenty  thousand  men  in  straff* 
gling  detachments  had  joined  the  army,  scarcely  forty  thousand  in  all 
reaped  its  gales.  Here,  the  troops  found  an  abundance  of  food ;  but  they 
had  scarcely  begun  to  refresh  themselves  from  the  immense  magazines 
that  the  city  contained,  when  the  roar  of  the  Russian  cannon  compelled 
them  to  renew  their  flight.  They  rushed  out  of  the  gates  on  the  evening 
of  December  10th,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  first  hill  beyond  the  town  aban. 
doned  the  remainder  of  their  cannon  and  wagons,  includmg  the  equipage 
of  Napoleon  and  the  treasure-chest  of  the  army.  The  Russians  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  Wilna,  and  found  within  its  walls,  in  addition  to 
a  large  amount  of  magazines  and  military  stores,  fourteen  thousand  sol- 
diers and  two  hundred  and  fifly  officers,  who  preferred  surrendering  as 
prisoners  of  war  to  continuing  their  march. 

On  the  12th  December  the  army  arrived  at  Kowno,  on  the  Niemen, 
and  on  the  13th,  they  passed  over  the  river.  As  the  covering  force  in 
the  rear,  under  the  command  of  Ney,  defiled  across  the  bridge,  it  was 
seen  that  the  remnant  of  the  Imperial  Guard  consisted  of  but  three  hun- 
dred men.  Before  quitting  Kowno,  Ney  seized  a  musket,  and  made  a 
final  stand  with  the  few  men  he  could  rally  around  him.  He  maintained 
his  post  for  several  hours  against  the  whole  Russian  advanced  guard ; 
when  the  retreat  of  all  the  men  who  would  march  was  secured,  he 
slowly  retired ;  and  he  was  the  last  man  of  the  Grand  Army  who  left  the 
Russian  territory. 

The  first  halting  place  on  the  Grerman  side  of  the  Niemen  was  Guro- 
binnen ;  and  General  Mathieu  Dumas  had  just  entered  the  house  of  a 
French  physician  in  that  town,  when  a  man  followed  him  wrapped  in  a 
large  cloak,  having  a  long  beard,  his  visage  blackened  by  gunpowder,  hie 
whiskers  half  burned  by  fire,  but  his  eyes  sparkling  with  undecayed 
lustre.  *'  At  last,  then,  here  I  am,"  said  the  stranger :  <<  what !  Greneral 
Dumas,  do  you  not  know  me  ?  I  am  the  rear-guard  of  the  Grand  Army, 
Marshal  Ney.  I  have  fired  the  last  musket-shot  on  the  bridge  of  Kowno; 
I  have  thrown  into  the  Niemen  the  last  gun  we  possessed ;  and  I  have 
walked  hither,  as  you  see  me,  across  the  forests." 

The  scattered  French  troops  continued  to  retreat  through  the  Polish 
territories,  still  hunted  down  by  the  Russians  and  Cossacks.  They  made 
a  brief  stand  at  Koningsberg,  and,  hastening  thence  with  an  additional 
loss  of  ten  thousand  men,  they  finally  reached  Dantzic  in  the  latter  part 
of  January,  1818,  when  the  Russians  gave  over  the  pursuit.  The  I 
of  the  French  in  this  disastrous  campaign  may  be  thus  estimated : 

Slain  in  battle, 125,000 

Died  of  cold  and  famine,     ....  182,000 

Prisoners,  Soldiers,           ....  190,000 

"          Officers, 8,000 

"          Grenerals,        ....  49 


Total  loss,        .        •         450,048 

The  eagles  and  standards  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians 
amoonted  to  seventy-five,  and  the  artillery,  to  nine  hundred  and  twenty* 
nine  guns. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

BVENTS  IN   FRANCE   FOLLOWING  THE  RUSSIAN    CAMPAIGN. 

Napoleon  outstripped  his  own  couriers  in  his  journey.  He  traversed 
Poland  and  Germany  in  an  exceedingly  brief  space  of  time,  and  arrived 
at  Paris  on  the  16th  of  December,  before  the  officers  of  the  government 
were  aware  that  he  had  quitted  the  army.  He  held  a  levee  at  nine 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  and,  as  the  news  of  his  unexpected 
return  spread  quickly  through  the  metropolis,  it  was  numerously  attended. 
The  bulletin  that  he  dictated  at  Smorgoni,  containinjz  the  details  of  his 
disasters,  had  not  yet  reached  Paris,  and  no  other  teeling  than  that  of 
surprise  at  the  sudden  reappearance  of  the  Emperor  pervaided  the  minds 
of  his  guests  :  but  in  the  course  of  that  day  the  bulletin  was  received  and 
published.  No  words  can  paint  the  stupor,  consternation  and  astonish- 
ment of  the  inhabitants,  when  this  terrible  overthrow  was  promulgated. 
The  calamity  was  even  exaggerated  by  the  public  terror ;  it  was  thought 
that  the  old  system  of  concealment  and  deception  had  been  practiced  on 
this,  as  on  all  previous  occasions ;  that  the  army  had  in  fact  been  utterly 
annihilated,  and  that  Napoleon  was  literally  the  sole  survivor. 

Gloom  and  disquietude,  therefore,  overspread  every  countenance  at  the 
levee  of  the  succeeding  day,  and  all  felt  the  utmost  anxiety  to  hear  what 
details  Napoleon  himself  might  furnish  as  to  the  actual  extent  of  the 
overthrow.  The  Emperor,  on  his  own  part,  was  calm  and  collected ; 
and,  so  far  from  seeking  to  evade  the  questions  that  every  one  was  eager 
to  put,  he  anticipated  their  wishes  by  a  lengthened  recital  of  the  events. 
"  Moscow,''  he  said,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  "  had  fallen  into  our 
hands  ;  we  had  surmounted  every  obstacle  ;  even  the  conflagration  in  no 
degree  lessened  the  prosperous  state  of  our  affairs ;  but  the  rigor  of 
winter  induced  upon  the  army  the  most  frightful  calamities.  In  a  few 
nights,  all  was  changed,  and  the  losses  we  then  experienced  would  have 
broken  my  heart  if,  in  such  circumstances,  1  had  been  accessible  to  any 
other  sentiments  than  a  desire  for  the  welfare  of  my  people." 

The  admissions  and  firmness  of  the  Emperor  had  a  surprising  effect  in 
restoring  public  confidence,  and  dissipating  the  impression  produced  by 
the  greatest  rxternal  disaster  recorded  in  history.  The  confidence  of  the 
people  in  his  fortune  returned,  and  his  star  appeared  to  emerge  from  the 
clouds  that  had  so  deeply  obscured  it.  His  words,  eagerly  gathered  and 
repeated,  soon  circulated  through  the  public  journals;  addresses,  con- 
taining assurance  of  unshaken  loyalty  were  presented  by  the  public  bodies 
of  Paris,  and  similar  proofs  of  devotion  speedily  followed  from  all  parts 
of  the  Empire.  But,  though  Napoleon  was  not  insensible  to  these  flat- 
tering  testimonials  of  attachment,  his  thoughts  were  now  more  occupied 
with  the  incidents  of  a  newly-detected  conspiracy,  than  with  a  nation's 
homage. 

This  extraordinary  event,  of  which  the  Emperor  received  intelligence 
a  short  time  before  he  left  the  army  in  Russia,  might  well  arrest  his 
attention ;  as  it  nearly  overturned  his  government,  and  showed  conclu- 
sively that,  despite  all  professions  of  fidelity,  both  his  own  authority  and 
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the  prospects  of  succession  in  his  family,  rested  on  a  sandy  basis.  An 
obscure  but  able  man,  named  Malet,  had,  by  reason  of  his  restless  and 
enterprising  character,  been  detained  in  custody  at  Paris  for  more  than 
four  years ;  and  this  person,  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell,  conceived  a  pro- 
ject for  overturning  the  Imperial  dynasty.  In  connexion  with  two 
accomplices — Lafon,  an  old  abb6  and  fellow-prisoner,  and  Rateau,  a  cor. 
poral  of  the  prison  guard — ^he  had  long  meditated  his  plan,  and  the  whole 
was  to  rest  on  a  fabricated  report  of  Napoleon's  death.  To  support  this 
story,  he  forged  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  abolishing  the  Imperial  govern* 
ment,  and  creating  himself,  Greneral  Malet,  governor  of  Paris.  Varioua 
orders  on  the  treasury  were  also  forged,  intended  to  dispel  the  doubts  or 
shake  the  fidelity  of  the  individuals  to  whom  he  should  address  himself. 
Having  completed  these  preliminary  arrangements,  he  easily  escaped 
from  his  confinement,  dressed  himself  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  of 
brigade,  and  repaired  to  the  barrack.gate  of  the  2nd  regiment  and  lOth 
cohort :  but,  being  denied  admission,  without  the  orders  of  the  colonel, 
Soulier,  he  went  to  the  house  of  that  officer  and  informed  him  that  the 
Emperor  had  been  killed  on  the  7th  of  October,  at  Moscow,  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  taken  its  measures,  and  that  he  had  himself  been  appointed 
governor  of  Paris.  The  forged  decree  that  he  immediately  displayed 
was  well  calculated  to  deceive  the  most  experienced  eye,  from  the  pre- 
cision  with  which  it  had  been  drawn,  and  the  seeming  genuineness  of  the 
signatures  appended  to  it :  but  Malet  did  not  rely  on  this  alone.  The  de- 
cree contained  the  appointment  of  Soulier  as  general  of  brigade,  and 
Malet  exhibited  with  it  a  treasury  order  for  one  hundred  thousand  franca 
for  his  use.  Deceived,  or  won,  Soulier  fell  into  the  snare,  and  accom- 
panied Malet  to  the  barrack-yard. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  was  here  to  be  surmounted ;  but 
Malet  proved  himself  equal  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  He  assumed 
a  decided  tone ;  ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened ;  mustered  the  soldiers  by 
torch-light ;  announced  the  Emperor's  death ;  and  commanded  the  drums 
to  beat  that  the  cohort  might  assemble  and  listen  to  the  Senate's  decree. 

Yielding  to  the  habit  of  obedience,  suspecting  no  deceit,  and  familiar 
with  similar  changes  during  the  Revolution,  the  soldiers  instantly  con- 
formed to  these  orders.  Malet  next  directed  a  body  of  the  troops  to 
march  with  him  to  the  prison  of  La  Force,  where  he  liberated  Grenerals 
Lahorie  and  Guidal,  sturdy  republicans,  who  had  long  been  confined  by 
orders  of  Napoleon.  They  were  immediately  put  in  command  of  detacb- 
ments,  and  the  three  moved  in  different  directions  to  gain  possession  of 
the  principal  posts  of  the  capital.  These  measures  were  successful. 
Savary,  the  minister  of  police,  was  arrested  in  his  bed,  and  conducted  to 
prison :  Pasquier,  the  prefect  of  police,  was  treated  in  the  same  manner ; 
the  Hotel  de  Nelle  was  occupied  by  Soulier,  and  Malet  took  possession  of 
the  Place  Vendomc.  A  number  of  other  public  functionaries,  including 
the  actual  governor  of  Paris,  were  also  arrested  ;  and  the  whole  was  ac- 
complished with  such  ease,  that  Malet,  conceiving  his  power  to  be  already 
established,  imprudently  ventured  without  a  sufficient  guard  into  the  hotel 
of  the  adjutant-general,  Doucet,  where  he  met  Laborde  ;  and  thatofficer, 
suspecting  something  was  wrong,  intrepidly  ordered  Doucet's  attendants 
to  arrest  Malet.  This  act  of  course,  disconcerted  at  a  blow  the  whole 
conspiracy ;  the  deception  was  exposed ;  and  the  troops  witli  shouts  ef 
"  Vive  TEmpereur !"  returned  to  their  duty.    Nevertlielessy  the  power 
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thus  suddenly  defeated,  would  in  a  short  time  have  proved  irresistible. 
Had  Malet  succeeded  in  arresting  Doucet,  Savary  says  that,  "  he  would 
in  a  few  moments  have  been  master  of  almost  everything ;  and  in  a 
country  so  much  influenced  by  the  contagion  of  example,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  where  his  success  would  have  stopped.  He  would  have  had  pos- 
session of  the  treasury,  the  post-office,  the  telegraph,  and  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  National  Guard.  He  would  soon  have  learned,  by  the 
arrest  of  all  couriers,  the  state  of  affairs  in  Russia,  and  nothing  could 
have  prevented  him  from  making  the  Emperor  prisoner  on  his  solitary 
journey  to  France." 

The  defeat  of  this  conspiracy  gave  Napoleon  abundant  cause  for  self, 
gratulation,  but  its  previous  existence  furnished  equal  reason  for  despond- 
ency.  He  saw  at  once,  and  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Revolution  had  in 
(act  destroyed  the  foundations  of  hereditary  succession,  ard  that  the 
l^reatest  achievements  of  him  who  had  won  the  diadem,  aflbrded  no  secu* 
rity  that  the  crown  would  descend  to  his  heirs — for  in  the  crisis  of  this 
conspiracy,  his  son  seemed,  by  common  consent,  to  have  been  overlooked, 
and  it  was  as  a  matter  taken  for  granted,  that  his  own  death  vacated  the 
throne  and  rendered  a  new  election  indispensable.  Yet,  although  Napo- 
leon was  from  this  moment  convinced  that  his  dynasty  was  unstable,  and 
the  hope  of  his  son's  succession  at  least  equivocal,  he  took  extraordinary 
measures  to  secure  both  against  the  threatened  contingency ;  and  caused 
ft  decree  to  be  passed  by  the  Senate,  securing,  as  ingeniously  and  firmly 
as  any  mere  enactment  could  secure,  the  claims  of  his  posterity  to  the 
throne  of  France. 

The  next  care  of  the  Emperor  was  to  raise  an  army  to  replace  the 
one  he  had  lost.  He  demanded  from  the  Senate  an  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing military  force  of  the  Empire,  of  three  hundred  and  fifly  thousand 
men,  which  that  obsequious  body  immediately  granted  ;  and  the  conscrip- 
tion was  enforced  with  such  zeal  and  rapidity,  that  within  a  few  months 
the  whole  number  was  actually  enrolled  for  service. 

When  this  important  measure  was  completed,  Napoleon  set  about 
reconciling  his  differences  with  the  Holy  See :  for,  having  one  half  of 
Europe  openly  arrayed  against  him,  and  the  other  half  but  doubtfully 
enlisted  under  his  banners,  he  could  no  longer  afford  to  brave  the  hostility 
of  the  head  of  the  Church.  Afler  the  pope  had  been  arrested  in  1809, 
he  was  brought  to  Grenoble  and  thence  transferred  to  Savona,  where  he 
endured  the  rigorous  treatment  of  a  close  prisoner.  But  Napoleon,  at 
his  departure  for  Moscow,  not  deeming  Savona  sufficiently  secure,  caused 
his  holiness  to  be  removed  to  Fontainebleau.  Here,  though  a  prisoner, 
he  had  a  handsome  suite  of  apartments  and  was  respectably  attended,  but 
was  excluded  from  the  society  of  those  he  most  wished  to  meet.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned,  that  Napoleon's  original  intention  in  seizing  the 
person  of  the  pope,  was  to  compel  his  holiness  to  legislate  for  the  Church 
in  accordance  to  the  Emperor's  views,  and  thus,  in  effect,  unite  ihe  tiara 
and  the  imperial  crown  on  his  own  head :  but  the  disasters  of  the  Rus- 
sian campaign  cut  short  this  splendid  project,  and  awakened  Napoleon  to 
the  necessity  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  his  quarrel  with  the  pope. 
He  therefore  opened  a  communication  with  the  reverend  father,  which 
was  graciously  received ;  and,  afler  a  sufficient  exchange  of  compli- 
ments, he  repaired  with  the  Empress  to  Fontainebleau  and  had  an  inter- 
view  with  his  prisoner.    The  pope  was  so  fascinated  with  Napoleon's 
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powers  of  oonversadon  and  artful  complaisance,  that  he  very  soon  signod 
a  concordat,  which  settled  the  chief  points  of  dispute  between  the  court 
of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Holy  See,  and  that,  too,  in  a  manner  eminently 
fiivorable  to  Napoleon's  ambitious  purposes. 

Napoleon  manifested,  as  well  he  might,  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the 
finishing  of  this  concordat.  The  next  morning,  decorations,  presents  and 
orders  were  profusely  scattered  among  the  chief  persons  of  the  pope's 
household.  The  restrictions  on  the  personal  freedom  of  the  pope  were 
removed,  and  orders  were  issued  for  the  liberation  of  the  Emperoi^e 
indomitable  antagonist,  the  Cardinal  Pacca.  But  while  Napoleon  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  had  surmounted  all  future  difficulties  with  the 
Church,  a  great  change  was  going  on  in  the  papal  cabinet.  The  mom^rt 
that  the  pope's  counsellors  learned  what  had  been  done,  they  saw  that 
their  master  was  overreached,  and  that  the  Emperor  had  wheedled  him 
into  greater  concessions  than  he  had  demanded  when  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power.  They  therefore  insisted  on  the  formal  retraction  of  the  coo- 
oordat,  which  the  pope  accordingly  executed  on  the  24th  of  March.  Na- 
poleon, however,  with  equal  moderation  and  prudence,  so  far  from  resent- 
ing this  proceeding,  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  published  the  concordat  as 
one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state,  and  caused  its  provisions  to  be 
enforced. 

The  other  measures  of  Napoleon,  previous  to  the  renewal  of  the  war 
in  Central  Europe,  had  reference  to  the  strengthening  and  organizatioii 
of  his  military  establishment ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that,  despite  all  her 
losses.  Prance  was  still  able  to  take  the  field  with  armies  of  a  formidable 
description. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

CAMPAIGN   OF   1818. 

When  the  French  retreating  army,  by  reason  of  the  temporary  sot- 
pension  of  the  Russian  pursuit,  had  gained  a  brief  respite  in  which  U> 
recruit  its  strength  and  partially  reorganize  its  shattered  columns,  its 
officers  entertained  a  hope  that  a  position  on  the  line  of  the  Vistula  could 
be  maintained ;  but  the  defection  of  the  Prussians  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  Austrians  on  the  other — who  virtually  abandoned  the  cause  of  Napo- 
leon as  they  approached  their  respective  frontiers — ^by  endangering  their 
communications  with  France,  rendered  this  plan  impracticable.  And, 
indeed,  the  activity  of  Wittgenstein  lefl  the  French  no  extended  leisure 
for  any  preparations  whatever.  On  the  15th  of  January,  his  vanguard 
crossed  the  Vistula,  and,  spreading  in  all  directions,  circulated  proclama- 
tions, calling  on  the  inhabitants  to  take  up  arms,  and  join  in  the  great 
work  of  liberating  Europe  from  the  thraldom  of  the  tyrant.  Wittgen- 
itein's  troops  marched  in  two  columns  toward  Berlin ;  one  by  the  route 
of  Koningsberg  and  Elbing,  and  the  other  by  Friedland  and  Tilsit.  *0d 
their  march,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Pillau,  with  a  garrison  of 
twelve  hundred  men,  and  they  afterward  continued  their  march  unop^ 
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Mnd,  and  were  reoehred  with  enthiuium  ersiywheie  duousiioiit  Old 
JkuHia.  A  third  oolunm  of  the  Rniwian  anny,  oompoaed  of  PlatdTs 
4PbaBtok8  and  aome  light  oavalrj^  moyed  udoq  Uantzioy  and  oommenead 
4he  blockade  of  that  fintreea.  A  fbarth,  unoer  the  ordera  of  Tchidhaflod^ 
MUTohed  throuffh  East  Pruaaiay  and  arrived  at  Ifarienberg  on  the  16£  id 
January.  A  fifth,  immediately  oommanded  by  Tonnaac^  and  aoeom. 
ppnied  by  Eutiiaoff  and  the  JBmperor  Alesumder  in  person,  advanced 
Arough  Wilna  and  Lithuania,  and  reached  Ploslc  on  the  5th  of  Febmaiy. 
And  a  sixth,  led  by  Milaradowitoh,  Sacken  and  Dootoroff,  followed  a 
diverging  line  to  the  south,  by  Orodno  and  Jalowke.  On  the  24th  of 
February,  these  six  columns  were  concentrated  at  Ealisch,  where  Ales* 
Ander  established  his  head-quarters. 

In  the  meantime,  Murat,  finding  himself  pressed  on  all  points  by  the 
^advancing  columns  of  the  victorious  Russians,  haviiw  sustained  great 
losses  in  his  retreat,  and  despairinff  of  a  final  eeoape  Sam  his  pursiuuni 
oonceived  that  the  time  had  arrivea  when  every  one  should  look  to  aeU^ 
fneervation ;  and,  on  the  17th  of  January,  he  suddenly  gave  up  his  oom- 
iMud,  and  set  out  post-haste  for  his  own  dominions  in  tro  south  of  Italy. 
Bngene,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  army  .devolved,  jpaAe  great  eflfaria 
la  arrest  the  evil  threatened  by  this  unmanly  desertion  of  Murat :  but  the 
otmost  that  he  could  accomplish  was  of  little  avail  in  checking  the  tide  of 
diaaster.  He  was  successively  driven  from  every  position,  until,  on  the 
18th  of  March,  he  took  re^ze  behind  the  Elbe,  and  rested  on  the  fortresses 
of  Torgau,  Magdebourg,  Wittemberg,  and  the  intrenched  camp  at  Pima. 

The  Russians  closely  followed  Eugene's  retreat,  but  during  their  maroh 
they  met  with  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Eutusc^,  w£>  expired  at 
Buntzlau,  on  the  6th  of  March,  of  a  malignant  fever.  Wittgenstein  was 
prompted  to  the  chief  command,  and  passing  onward,  soon  reached  Berlin, 
where  his  head-quarters  were  established  on  the  11th. 

The  uninterrupted  success  of  the  Russians,  and — ^with  the  exception 
of  a  few  blockaded  fortresses — ^the  entire  deliverance  of  Prussia  from  the 
French  domination,  could  not  but  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  disposition 
of  the  Prussian  cabinet,  as  well  as  on  the  kingdom  at  large.  The  kinff, 
individually,  inclined  to  keep  faith  with  France,  from  a  feeling  that  his 
honor  would  be  compromised  by  deserting  his  ally  in  misfortune ;  and  he 
therefore  made  proposals  for  a  new  alliance,  more  in  conformity  to  the 
relative  situation  of  the  two  powers,  and  of  course  much  more  favorable 
to  his  own  interests  than  the  preceding  treaty.  But  at  the  same  time,  he 
did  not  neglect  to  give  weight  to  his  proposals,  by  putting  the  country  in 
a  condition  to  maintain  a  war,  if  war  should  be  the  result  of  his  n^c 
tiations. 

By  a  royal  decree,  dated  at  Breslau,  and  issued  as  early  as  the  3rd  of 
February,  an  appeal  was  made  to  young  men  of  all  ranks,  from  the  age 
of  aeventeen  to  twenty-four,  not  subject  to  the  legal  conscription,  to  enter 
the  army  in  the  capacity  of  volunteers,  and  be  annexed  to  the  regiments  of 
infontry  and  cavalry  already  in  the  service ;  and,  lest  this  appeal  should  bo 
disregarded,  some  clauses  of  a  compulsory  nature  were  incorporated  with 
the  decree.  But  no  compulsion  was  needed.  The  disasters  of  Jena  and 
Auerstadt,  the  indignities  which  they  had  endured  in  their  capital  from 
the  brutality  of  Napoleon,  and  the  long  career  of  outrage  and  exaction  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected  by  his  orders,  roused  as  with  a  trumpet- 
aole  the  entire  male  population  of  Prussia,  the  instant  that  the  hand  erf 
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the  oppressor  was  removed.  On  all  sides,  there  was  a  unanimous  crjr 
for  arms.  The  volunteers  presented  themselves  in  such  multitudes,  that 
the  government  functionaries,  so  far  from  being  able  to  supply  them  with 
weapons,  were  not  able  for  a  considerable  time  even  to  perfect  the  record 
of  their  names. 

But  patriotic  ardor  and  devotion,  though  indispensable  elements  of 
military  strength,  cannot  of  themselves  create  an  efficient  army :  diaoi- 
pline,  training,  practical  organization,  must  come  to  the  aid  of  courage  and 
enthusiasm.  Fortunately,  in  these  essentials,  without  which  her  utmoit 
efforts  would  have  proved  unavailing,  Prussia  already  stood  preeminent. 
The  wisdom  of  her  government  had  provided  both  the  framework  in  her 
army,  and  the  experience  among  her  people,  capable  of  rapidly  turning 
the  whole  strength  of  the  nation  to  warlike  achievements. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  king's  proposals  for  a  new  allianoe 
with  France  were  entitled  to  Napoleon's  consideration;  but  he,  either 
doubting  the  faith  of  Frederic  William,  or  despising  his  power,  flatly 
refused  to  treat  on  equitable  terms.  The  king,  being  thus  fully  exon- 
erated from  obligation  to  France,  readily  acceded  to  the  course  which  his 
ministers  had  long  urged  upon  him ;  namely,  a  league  with  Russia,  whioh, 
under  the  designation  of  the  treaty  of  Kalisch,  was  concluded  on  the  let 
of  March. 

By  this  treaty,  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  established  be- 
tween Russia  and  Prussia,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Franoe. 
Neither  of  the  contracting  powers  was  to  conclude  a  peace,  nor  a  truoOy 
without  the  other's  consent ;  both  were  to  urge  the  accession  of  Austria 
to  their  compact,  and  to  treat  immediately  with  England  for  the  subsidies 
of  which  Prussia  stood  in  great  need ;  and,  by  an  additional  article,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  bound  himself  not  to  lay  down  his  arms  until  Prusna 
was  reconstituted  in  all  respects — statistical,  financial,  and  geographiosi 
— as  she  had  stood  anterior  to  the  war  of  1806. 

This  treaty  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  together  with  the  advance  of 
their  united  armies  to  the  Elbe,  caused  an  immediate  and  general  insur- 
rection against  the  power  of  France,  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river :  but 
Saxony  yet  remained  undecided ;  and  although  the  ferment  was  almost 
as  vehement  in  her  provinces  as  in  the  Prussian  states,  no  symptoms  of 
disaffection  had  been  exhibited  by  her  government,  and  it  was  well  known 
that  the  benefits  her  sovereign  had  received  from  Napoleon,  bound  him  to 
the  interests  of  France  by  ties  not  easily  dissolved.  Still,  the  reputation 
of  the  King  of  Saxony  for  probity  and  justice,  rendered  it  of  great  impor- 
tance to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  moral  weight  of  his  adhesion  to  the  Ger- 
manic league ;  and  his  states  lay  so  immediately  in  the  theatre  of  war» 
between  the  hostile  countries,  that  it  became  of  the  last  conseouenoe  to 
secure  the  support  of  his  foroes  in  the  field,  and  the  protection  or  his  for- 
tresses on  the  Elbe.  The  allied  sovereigns,  therefore,  made  every  exer- 
tion to  induce  Frederic  Augustus  to  join  the  league ;  but  he  steadily 
refused  to  abandon  his  benefactor.  Denmark,  also,  adhered  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Napoleon.  But  Sweden,  whose  king,  Bemadotte,  smarted  under 
the  aggressions  and  indignities  of  his  former  master,  readily  threw  herself 
into  the  scale  against  France ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  despite  Ms 
family  alliance  with  the  great  military  chieftain,  was  too  keenly  sensible 
of  his  own  interests,  and  too  deeply  concerned  in  the  permanence  of  Bo- 
ropean  freedom,  to  negleot  this  opportunity  of  aiding  to  orush  the  fenxnooi 
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da^Ot  wham  raaofadeaa  amWlinB  kad  ipc««u]  de«th,  and  misery,  ajid 
nis,  OTCv  an  laiga  a  poctni  of  tha  cnflBad  trorld.  Nc^Miuions  were 
daD  opcnod  with  Hnnt,  Kngof  Na^ea;  bm  (or  the  liiae  ther  led  looo 
aAer  iHolt  than  a  widoih^  of  Ao  bnwdi  b«Teen  him  and  Napoleoo. 

Wliiliiw  pialii  iiiliiiiMli  ai  miliM  In  i^iimia^  Hi  alii  nam  fiw  wili  Hfci 
w0  tnmuwnof  iiB  gtcat  waronuMttat^  wfcini^nH^nwuaBillMi^' 
triompliaof  tba  FiaMdi  RaroliilkM,  Pniwia  waa  — Miy  oicdigioga  aJhrti 
to  maiirtain  tba  inattioB  A»  bad  m  nobly  aanmod.  Td  bwfaaa*  th»' 
Mneral  wilhnaiaim,  Pradeiio  William  inrtitntBd  ihs  ordn-  of  tha  hm 
Ctm^  u  nward  hia  aotgecta  tv  the  aacrifioea  they  warn  eallad  tm  to 
nake  ia  behalf  erf"  their  amnliy ;  and  be  regnaned  all  daHea  to  poor 
Aair  gold  and  alvar  nniaimiiilii  into  the  puUio  Inaanry,  and  noana  l| 
•idbai^  iron  oraamenlB  of  the  nine  fiHmand  ftriiian,  vhiidi  Ifaey  i^^- 
yeaunia  ia  tbwr  ftmilia»*«  "™™">—^  at  ooee  of  pait  wealft  udaa^^ 
wwiding  patriotiani.  Shortly  aflerwaid.  a  [HodaaiatHn  was  iaoed  to  ttr 
[■iaiiilaiiti  iif  lliimi  |iiiiiiiiiii  ■  nliiiili  the  treaty  of  TiUt  bad  wiMtadfivai 
Pwwia,  iariting  than  to  lake  np  anna  fa-  the  iadqiMidwioaqf  Ouiiaaaj^ 
T%e  aOeet  (rf*  tbeae  meaaaru  waa  maBcal.  TheMsholanoTdw  aaivaai^ 
rfliaa,  tbe  pmftawri,  the  bnr^ieTa,  alike  took  iman] 
temat,  the  porsoila  of  nienoe,  the  labon  of  edncat 
Art  vaa  turned  to  warlike  pr^iamtian ;  ittdtutiy  to  finnuna  bof 
'  genioi^  to  *^""'"g  tbejnoeial  araor. 
r  aentJniHit  ia  atimina  of  immortal  v 

T  thomanda  and  tens  at  tbotuaads  aa  tbsf 
ndexvoua.  Meanwhile,  the  wooien  who  bad 
aeot  thnr  preoioiu  ornamenta  to  the  treaanry,  received  otbera  in  ratoiB 
beautifiilly  wrou^t  in  iron,  and  bearing  this  simple  inscription,  "  I  gar* 
gold  for  iron  ;  1813."  In  a  short  time,  no  male  inhabitants  but  old  mea 
and  boyn  were  to  be  met  in  the  streets ;  and  not  an  ornament  of  gold  or 
ailver  decorated  the  persMis  of  the  women,  or  the  windows  of  the  abopa. 
Thtu  arose  the  &moiis  order  of  the  Iron  Cross,  in  Prussia,  and  thus  oonw 
aaenoed  the  beautiful  work  in  Berlin  iron,  so  well  known  and  so  highly 
prised  throughout  every  country  of  Europe.  It  must  be  ctufeeeed  that 
ohivaliy  cannot  boast  a  nobler  fountain  of  honor,  nor  fashion  a  mtua 
toucbii^  memorial  of  virtue. 

So  long  as  the  French  troops  maintained  their  footing  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Elbe,  the  general  iermentation  among  the  inhabitanta  of  the  prov* 
incea  in  that  quarter,  was  limited  to  a  sort  of  passive  resistanoe,  wbioki 
aeverthelesB,  proved  extremely  embarrassing  to  the  French  autlMritiaa. 
Bat  when  the  allies  creased  that  river,  and  the  continued  advanoe  of  the 
Ruwians  inspired  general  confidence  in  the  firmness  of  Alexander,  the 
feelings  of  the  people  oould  no  Icnger  be  suppressed.  losurrectiona  ba- 
oaDM  common,  particularly  in  Bremen,  and  various  parts  of  Westphalia : 
and  the  parties  of  Russian  horse  that  traversed  die  sandy  plains  of 
Northern  Germany,  were  swelled  by  crowds  of  volunteers.  At  the  same 
time,  Uw  cheers  of  the  states  in  the  Rhenish  Confederacy,  who  had  becA 
made  prisotters  in  the  Russian  campaign,  formed  themselves  into  a  legiaa  ; 
deolaivd  every  German  who  should  bear  arms  against  his  brethren  m 
traitor  to  his  country,  and  bound  themselves  by  a  eolemn  oath  to  oomfaat 
Napoleon  even  unto  death.  The  Tugenbund  became  now  the  soul  of  a 
vast  otMispiraoy,  the  ramifioatioDi  of  whioh  were  so  extensive,  the  pro* 
•aadiaga  so  aeon^  and  the  influwnne  wo  great,  that  it  woold  have  bean  ■ 
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the  highest  degree  dangerous,  hut  that  it  was  directed,  in  its  principal 
branches,  by  exalted  wisdom,  and  inspired  in  all  by  devoted  patriotism. 
A  Cromwell,  or  a  Napoleon,  would  have  found  in  its  impassioned  bands 
the  ready  elements  of  revolutionary  elevation ;  but  none  such  appeared 
in  the  fatherland.  The  streams  of  popular  enthusiasm,  directed  by,  not 
directing,  the  rulers  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  wasted  in  the  selfish- 
ness of  individual  ambition,  were  turned,  in  one  overwhelming  flood, 
against  the  common  enemy. 

The  positions  of  the  French  troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  when 
the  allies  resolved  to  cross  that  river,  were  as  follows :  Davoust  occupied 
Dessau  and  the  line  of  the  river  thence  to  Torgau ;  Victor  lay  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Saale ;  Grenier,  with  his  Italians,  was  a  little  in  the 
rear,  at  Halle ;  Regnier,  with  the  remains  of  the  Saxons  and  Durutte'a 
division,  held  Dresden,  and  stretched  along  to  the  foot  of  the  Bohemian 
mountains ;  and  the  extreme  lefl  under  Vandamme,  with  its  head-quarters 
at  Bremen,  occupied  Hamburg  and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  earliest 
reinforcements  from  France,  twenty-four  thousand  strong,  under  Lauris- 
ton,  drawn  from  the  first  ban  of  the  National  Guard,  reached  Magdebours 
on  the  29th  of  March,  and  augmented  the  centre  of  the  army  grouped 
around  that  fortress,  to  nearly  fifly  tliousand  men ;  while  twenty  thousand 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dresden,  and  fifteen  thousand  on  the  Lower 
Elbe.  In  addition  to  these  forces,  Ney  and  Marmont  each  commanded  a 
body  of  reserve  then  forming  on  the  Rhine,  and  Bertrand's  corps  was  on 
its  march  from  Italy,  by  the  route  of  the  Tyrol ;  its  leading  columns 
having  already  reached  Augsburg,  in  the  plains  of  Bavaria.  Troops, 
important  from  their  numerical  amount,  though  far  removed  from  the 
theatre  of  action  and  shut  up  in  strongholds,  where  they  could  contribute 
little  to  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  still  belonged  to  France.  Their  number 
in  all  was  nearly  seventy  thousand  men ;  five-and-thirty  thousand  of  these 
were  blockaded  in  Dantzic,  and  the  remainder  were  in  Thome,  Modlin, 
Zamosc,  and  Graudentz  on  the  Vistula,  and  Spandau,  Stettin,  Custrin, 
and  Glogau  on  the  Oder.  The  condition  of  these  men,  however,  was  so 
miserable,  and  they  were  so  reduced  in  physical  strength  by  the  hard- 
ships of  the  Russian  campaign,  that  they  could  not  be  relied  on  for  openu 
tions  in  the  field ;  besides,  the  calamities  they  had  undergone  had  sown 
within  them  the  seeds  of  a  disease  more  fatal  than  the  sword  of  the 
enemy,  and  which  soon  developed  itself  among  those  crowded  yet  ineffi- 
cient garrisons. 

Of  the  Prussian  forces,  there  were  twenty-five  thousand  regular  troops 
in  Silesia  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Blucher,  besides  twenty  thou- 
sand fresh  recruits  who  garrisoned  the  fortresses  in  that  quarter ;  the  corps 
of  D'York,  advancing  from  East  Prussia,  was  fifteen  thousand  strong ; 
Bulow  commanded  ten  thousand  near  Berlin ;  and  five  thousand  lay  in 
Pomerania.  Frederic  William,  therefore,  could  at  once  bring  fifly-five 
thousand  troops  into  the  field,  without  drawing  any  reinforcements  from 
his  fortresses.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  thirty-five  thousand  in  a  state  of 
forwardness,  to  blockade  the  fonresses  on  the  Oder  and  act  as  a  reserve 
to  the  armies  in  the  field  ;  and  this  body  was  daily  receiving  such  acces- 
sions of  force  from  new  levies,  that  it  would  soon  amount  to  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  men. 

The  Russian  armies  at  this  period  were  much  more  considerable  in  the 
aggregate,  though  the  losses  of  the  late  oampaign  had  seriously  thinnad 
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An  of  the  effective  troops  were  yet  on  their  march  from  the  mterior  nrav* 
j^rne  of*the  Empire,  aiid  coald  not  arriye  on  the  Elbe  beftfe  the  middle 

4f  July;  80  that,  ror  immediate  operations  in  Saxony,  not  more  than  seYenQr 
^Krasand  Roasians  could  be  relied  on ;  and  thesoi  added  to  the  fifty-five 
Aonsand  Prussians  ready  to  cooperate  with  them,  raised  the  eflbotive  al- 
lied force  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-fiye  thousand  men. 

The  first  movement*in  this  campaign  was  the  occupation  of  Hamboig 
hy  the  allies.  This  town  was  garrisoned  by  three  thousand  French  troopt 
wider  St.  Cyr,  but  on  the  approach  of  Tettenbom  with  three  thousand  in- 
imtry  and  the  same  number  of  Cossacks,  St.  C^r  evacuated  the  place. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  cfty,  the  Rusrian  vudettes  were  met  cy  the 
Iter  part  of  the  inhabitants  m  a  mass,  who  filled  all  the  houses,  gaur- 
fields,  lanes,*  and  streets  of  the  suburbs.  The  magistrates  with  the 
of  the  town  appeared  at  the  gates,  while  thirty  m^ens,  dressed  In 
robes,  strewea  wreaths  of  flowers  before  their  deliverers.  ShoQls 
of  acclamation  now  arose  finom  the  multitude  which  seemed  to  rend  the 
•very  heavens:  '*Long  live  the  Russians!  Lcmg  live  Alexander f^Lcng 
"Jive  Old  England !''  burst  from  tens  of  thousantu  of  vetoes,  and  the  stee- 
ples, the  houses,  and  the  very  earth  trembled  with  their  cheers. 

The  worthy  Hamburgers  could  not  cease  to  express  their  astonishment, 
diat  so  small  a  body  of  men  had  delivered  them  from  the  burdensome  op- 
ffession  under  which  they  had  labored  for  seven  long  years ;  and  thcor 
astonishment  was  not  a  little  increased  when  they  bebld  the  hardy  ohll- 
dien  of  the  desert — the  Kalmucks  and  Bashkirs--disdaining  the  civilund 
luxuries  of  houses  and  beds,  pile  their  arms  and  lie  down  beside  their 
steeds  in  the  squares  of  the  city,  with  no  pillow  but  their  saddles,  and  no 
covering  but  their  cloaks. 

The  evacuation  of  Hamburg  was  followed  by  a  similar  movement  at 
Bremen  and  Lunenburg ;  at  which  latter  place,  Greneral  Morand  was  so 
totally  defeated,  that  his  whole  force,  consisting  of  three  thousand  men, 
was  either  killed  or  made  prisoners,  and  himself  slain  on  the  field.  A 
general  insurrection  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  immediately  ensued, 
and  the  French  abandoned  that  entire  district.  The  Hanse  Towns  took 
op  arms  and  expelled  the  French  authorities,  while  those  portions  of  the 
electorate  of  Hanover  whence  the  enemy  retreated,  proclaimed  their  law- 
ftil  sovereign,  the  King  of  England,  and  a  regency  was  formed  of  Hano- 
verian noblemen  at  Hamburg,  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  newly. recovered 
territory.  Here,  too,  a  universal  cry  for  arms  arose  ;  and  the  call  was 
so  promptly  answered  by  England,  that,  within  two  months  after  Prussia 
had  declared  her  intentions,  mere  were  landed  on  the  coast  of  Grermany, 
*  for  the  use  of  the  allies,  the  entire  military  equipments  for  a  hundred  and 
filK^thousand  men. 

The  allies  now  began  to  approach  the  Elbe  in  force.  Wittgenstein 
broke  up  from  Berlin  and  moved  thither  in  two  columns :  one  of  which, 
commanded  by  himself,  moved  toward  Wittemburg ;  the  other,  under 
Bulow,  toward  Dessau.  Borotel,  with  fifteen  thousand  Prussians,  marched 
in  the  direction  of  Magdebourg ;  and  Blucher,  with  the  army  of  Silesia, 
in  conjunction  with  Winzingerode  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Russians, 
directed  his  steps  toward  Dresden  from  the  side  of  Breslau.  The  King 
of  Saxony  was  in  no  condition  to  withstand  such  forces,  and  he  entered 
iMo  a  convention  fox  evacuating  his  capital ;  this  was  acceded  to^  and 
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Davoust,  who  commanded  the  French  garrison  of  Dresden,  withdrew  ao- 
cordifigly,  after  Mowing  up  an  arch  of  the  beautiful  bridge  across  the 
Elbe,  and  retired  to  Leipsic.  The  allies  entered  the  town  the  next  day, 
March  26th,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants ;  who,  notwithstanding  the 
adhesion  of  their  sovereign  to  Napoleon,  detested  the  French  alliance  and 
French  domination  as  heartily  as  any  people  in  Grermany. 

Eugene  made  a  last  stand  at  Mockem,  a  little  way  in  front  of  Magde- 
bourg,  on  the  4th  of  April ;  but  Wittgenstein  attacked  him  so  impetuously, 
that  the  intervention  of  night  alone  saved  him  from  a  total  rout.  Witt- 
genstein the  next  day  pursued  him  to  Magdebourg,  where  Bulow's  corps 
established  a  blockade,  while  Kleist  with  another  Prussian  division  took 
post  at  Dessau  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  Winzingerode,  passing  through 
Dresden,  occupied  Halle.  Thus,  the  line  of  the  Elbe  was  effectuaUj 
broken  at  its  two  extremities,  Hamburg  and  Dresden,  although  Eugene 
maintained  the  centre  resting  on  Magdebourg. 

Napoleon,  before  setting  out  to  join  the  army,  caused  the  office  and 
dignity  of  Regent  of  the  Empire  to  be  conferred  on  the  Empress.  Marie 
Louise,  with  the  seat  of  President  of  the  Council  of  State.  He  took  his 
departure  immediately  afterward,  and  reached  Mayence  at  midnight  oo 
the  16th  of  April,  where  for  eight  days  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the 
improvement  of  the  fortifications  of  that  town,  and  the  organization  and 
discipline  of  the  conscripts.  He  left  Mayence  on  the  24th,  and  on  the 
following  day  reached  Erfurth.  The  army  which  he  had  assembled  at 
this  latter  place,  though  deficient  in  cavalry  and  artillery,  was  formidable 
in  point  of  numbers,  amounting  to  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
men ;  besides  which,  at  least  forty  thousand  were  arrayed  at  Magdebourg 
under  Eugene. 

The  allies  were  not  a  little  disconcerted  when  they  learned  the  strength 
of  Napoleon's  forces ;  but,  great  as  might  be  the  risk  of  a  general  action, 
they  conceived  the  evils  of  a  retreat  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign  to  be  still  greater ;  and  they  accordingly  resolved  to  move  forward 
and  give  battle  in  the  plains  of  Lutzen.  On  the  first  of  May,  the  Prus- 
sians were  concentrated  at  Roethe;  Wittgenstein,  with  the  main  bodj 
of  the  Russians  occupied  Zwenkau ;  and  Winzingerode  and  Milarado- 
witch,  more  in  advance,  observed  the  enemy  on  the  roads  of  Naumberg 
and  Chemnitz.  While  crossing  the  defile  of  Grunebach,  the  head  of  the 
French  column  first  encountered  the  allies,  whose  vanguard,  with  six 
guns,  was  posted  on  the  heights  of  Poscma.  A  partial  action  took  place, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  allies  withdrew  ;  but  this  trifling  advantage  oo 
the  part  of  the  French  was  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  death 
of  Marshal  Bessidres,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot  at  the  first  dis- 
charge of  the  Russian  guns. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  May,  Napoleon,  aware  that  the  allies 
were  not  far  distant,  but  ignorant  of  their  intentions  to  fight,  was  pressing 
on  toward  Leipsic,  when  he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  discharge  m 
cannon  on  his  extreme  left.  He  immediately  halted  his  suite,  and  sur« 
veyed  the  distant  combat  with  his  telescope  ;  after  remaining  nearly  half 
an  hour  in  deep  meditation,  he  directed  the  troops  to  continue  their  march 
in  as  close  order  as  possible.  Presently,  a  much  louder  cannonade 
opened  on  his  right,  toward  Great  and  Little  GrOrschen ;  and  it  became 
obvious  that  the  principal  attack  was  to  be  made  in  that  quarter,  although 
Napoleon  could  discover  no  enemy  beyond  the  roo&  of  Uie  villages. 
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In  truth,  matters  had  there  assumed  a  serious  aspect  from  the  first. 
The  French  infantry  occupied  the  villages  of  Gross  Grdrschen,  Klein 
Gtttrschen,  Rahno  and  Kaia,  which  lie  near  each  other,  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  an  irregular  square,  between  Lutzen  and  Pegau.  The  plain  is 
traversed  by  the  deep  channel  of  a  rivulet,  called  the  Flossgraben ;  and  the 
allied  army  had  crossed  this  stream  in  small  compact  columns,  which 
emerging  from  behind  the  heights,  concentrated  themselves  in  four  masses, 
without  being  seen  by  the  Fronch  troops.  As  soon  as  their  formation  was 
complete  they  advanced  upon  the  plain,  and  opened  a  heavy  concentric 
fire  of  artillery  on  Gross  G^rschen ;  and  Greneral  Ziethen,  with  two  Prus- 
sian brigades,  followed  up  this  attack  so  vigorously  that  the  Fronch  in- 
fimtry  wero  speedily  driven  out  of  the  village,  and  pursued  some  distance 
beyond  it.  The  allies,  thus  encouraged,  pressed  forward  to  Klein  Gr5rs- 
chen  and  Rahno,  which  they  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  both 
villages  were  soon  wrapped  in  flames,  and  aid-de-camp  after  aid-de-camp 
was  dispatched  to  Napoleon  for  reinforcements.  The  emergency  ad- 
mitted of  no  delay ,  and  the  Emperor  immediately  sent  orders  to  IViacdonald, 
Eugene,  Marmont  and  Bertrand  to  hasten  with  their  respective  corps 
toward  the  point  of  danger,  while  he  pushed  on  in  the  same  diroction 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army. 

In  the  meantime  Ney  had  rallied  the  broken  divisions,  and,  by  a  des- 
perate charge,  rotook  the  villages ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  main- 
tain them  against  the  impetuosity  of  the  Prussian  levies,  who  rotumed  to 
the  assault  with  the  coolness  of  veteran  soldiers,  and  drove  the  French 
back  on  the  plain  ;  and  as  this  success  was  promptly  followed  up  by  the 
allied  cavalry,  Ney's  columns  were  disordered  and  several  regiments  of 
conscripts  disbanded  and  fled.  Wittgenstein  now  brought  forward  his 
reserves  to  complete  the  victory,  forced  the  French  from  Kaia,  the  key  of 
Napoleon's  right,  and  compelled  the  whole  line  to  give  ground.  It  was 
now  six  o'clock ;  all  the  French  troops  who  had  as  yet  come  into  action 
were  in  full  retreat,  and  the  battle  seemed  to  be  won  by  the  allies.  At 
this  crisis,  Napoleon  advanced  with  the  central  corps,  checked  the  flight 
of  Ney*s  defeated  columns,  and,  throwing  himself  into  the  midst  of  the 
fugitives,  rallied  them  in  a  moment.  He  then  pressed  on  to  Kaia,  where 
the  allies  were  strengthening  themselves,  and  retook  that  village  after  a 
desperate  struggle.  Blucher,  in  turn,  now  interposed  with  the  Prussian 
reserve,  the  two  parties  met  in  the  plain  between  Kaia  and  Klein  GrOrs- 
chen,  and  both  maintained  their  ground  at  half  musket-shot  distance, 
exchanging  incessant  volleys  without  yielding  one  step,  until  the  shades 
of  evening  began  to  overspread  the  field. 

This  obstinate  conflict,  however,  though  it  gave  no  immediate  advan- 
tage to  either  side,  was  of  great  importance  to  Napoleon,  as  it  gained  for 
him  what  alone  was  requisite  to  save  the  day — ^time,  namely,  to  bring 
forward  his  reserves.  Bertrand,  Marmont,  and  the  Imperial  Guard  soon 
arrived,  and  presented  an  array  seventy  thousand  strong,  against  which 
the  allies  could  muster  at  the  decisive  point  but  forty  thousand  men. 
Nevertheless,  Wittgenstein  maintained  his  ground  against  this  overwhelm* 
ing  force  until  darkness  separated  the  combatants,  and  his  troops  bivou- 
acked in  and  around  Gross  Gorschen.  During  the  night,  the  allied 
sovereigns  held  a  council  of  war,  and  decided  to  commence  a  retreat  the 
next  morning,  which  they  accordingly  did,  without  the  sacrifice  of  pris- 
ooersy  standards  or  artillery.     Their  loss  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen  amounted 
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to  fifteen  thousand  men,  killed  and  wounded ;  while  that  of  the  French 
exceeded  eighteen  thousand,  of  whom  nine  hundred  were  prisoners. 

The  allies  retired  slowly  and  in  admirable  order  toward  Dresden. 
The  main  body  reached  that  city  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  proceeded 
thence  by  the  road  of  Silesia  to  a  strongly  intrenched  position  at  Bautzen ; 
while  Milaradowitch,  with  the  rear-guard,  after  cutting  the  arches  of  the 
bridge  of  Dresden^  established  himself  among  the  houses  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river. 

When  the  French  approached  Dresden,  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
came  out  of  the  gates  and  presented  themselves  before  Napoleon.  **  Who 
are  you  ?"  said  he  in  a  quick  and  rude  tone.  "  Members  of  the  munici- 
pality,"  replied  the  trembling  burgomasters.  ''  Have  you  bread  for  my 
soldiers  ?"  "  Our  resources  have  been  quite  exhausted  by  the  requisi- 
tions  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians."  '*  Ha !  it  is  impossible,  is  it  ?  I 
know  no  such  word.  Furnish  me  bread,  and  meat,  and  wine.  I  know 
all  you  have  done :  you  deserve  to  be  treated  as  a  conquered  people,  but 
I  spare  you  from  my  regard  to  your  king :  he  is  the  saviour  of  your 
country."  With  these  words,  he  turned  aside  from  the  city  and  proceeded 
to  the  suburbs  of  Pima,  where  he  dismounted  and  reconnoitered  the  banks 
of  the  river,  with  a  view  of  forcing  a  passage  to  the  opposite  side.  He 
was  not,  however,  seriously  opposed  by  the  allies  in  this  project,  and  by 
the  11th  of  May,  he  had  succeeded  in  transferring  to  the  right  bank  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  army.  The  next  day,  the  King  of  Saxony 
returned  to  Dresden,  and  placed  himself  and  all  his  resources  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  French  Emperor :  a  proceeding  in  the  highest  degree  gratify- 
ing  to  Napoleon,  as  it  proved  the  adherence  of  a  valuable  ally,  secured 
the  protection  of  a  line  of  fortresses,  and  restored  him  to  the  rank  he 
most  coveted — the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  and  protector  of  the  thrones  of 
European  sovereigns. 

But  if  the  adhesion  of  the  King  of  Saxony  was  thus  a  source  of  satis- 
faction, the  position  now  assumed  by  Austria  gave  the  highest  degree  of 
disquietude  to  Napoleon.  He  became  convinced,  from  various  develop, 
ments,  that  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  which  of  late  had  pursued  a  tempo- 
rizing policy  in  its  diplomatic  communications  with  France,  was  likely  to 
:hrow  its  inftuence  and  power  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies :  he  therefore 
resolved  to  intimidate,  if  possible,  the  Austrian  government,  and  prevent 
a  step  so  fatal  to  his  ambition.  He  at  the  same  time  opened  a  secret 
negotiation  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  endeavored  by  great  con- 
cessions to  detach  him  from  the  league ;  but  both  attempts  proved  equally 
fruitless. 

Meanwhile,  the  allied  sovereigns  had  retired  to  their  fortified  position, 
around  thp  heights  of  Bautzen,  where  they  assembled  a  disposable  force 
of  ninety  thousand  men :  while  Napoleon,  after  incorporating  into  his 
army  fourteen  thousand  Saxon  troops,  had  under  his  immediate  command 
fully  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  allies,  therefore,  were  greatly 
overmatched  ;  and,  however  strong  their  position  might  be  in  front,  it  was 
liable  to  be  turned  by  an  enemy  so  superior  in  numbers. 

Napoleon  approached  Bautzen  on  the  19th  of  May,  and  ordered  a  par- 
tial attack  on  the  allied  right,  which  ended  in  a  loss  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand men  on  each  side,  without  any  material  advantage  having  been 
gained  by  either  party.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  both  armies  made 
their  dispositions  for  a  general  action ;  the  allies  occupying  a  sort  of 
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■ami-circle,  convex  in  front,  about  two  and  a  half  leagues  in  length,  with 
their  left  against  the  chain  of  mountains  on  the  Bohemian  frontier ;  and 
Napoleon,  while  proposing  an  attack  along  their  whole  line,  resolved  to 
direct  his  greatest  effort  against  their  right. 

The  outposts  of  the  main  armies  first  came  in  contact  with  each  other 
at  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  when  the  French  com- 
menced the  passage  of  the  river  Spree,  which  flowed  between  the  hostile 
camps.  The  stream  was  not  seriously  defended  by  the  allies,  and  the 
entire  French  force  crossed  it  by  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  com- 
bat was  then  begun  by  the  French  right  and  centre ;  in  which  the  former 
was  defeated,  and  the  latter  was  but  partially  successful ;  but  both  met 
with  severe  loss,  and  night  separated  the  combatants  before  any  decisive 
result  could  be  attained. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  ordered  his  troops  to  bivouac  in  squares  on  the 
ground  they  had  won  in  the  centre ;  yet  the  loss  he  had  sustained  proved 
the  desperate  nature  of  the  conflict  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  in- 
spired  him  with  melancholy  forebodings  as  to  the  issue  of  the  battle  on 
the  morrow.  The  Prussian  soldiers,  though  chiefly  young  recruits  and 
brought  under  fire  that  day  for  the  first  time,  had  evinced  the  most  heroio 
bravery.  Not  an  inch  of  ground  had  been  wrested  from  them  but  by  the 
force  of  overwhelming  numbers,  and  more  than  ten  thousand  French  and 
Italians  lay  weltering  in  their  blood  around  the  heights,  from  which  the 
Prussians  had  drawn  off  every  cannon  and  every  wounded  man.  Not- 
withstanding his  losses,  however.  Napoleon  had  gained  his  principal  object; 
namely,  to  compel  the  allies  to  bring  their  chief  strength  to  the  support 
of  their  centre,  and  thus  weaken  their  right,  where  his  main  blow  was  to 
be  delivered. 

At  five  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  battle  was  renewed  by 
a  French  attack  on  the  left  of  the  allied  position ;  but  the  Emperor 
Alexander  had,  during  the  night,  sent  to  that  point  such  reinforcements 
under  Milaradowitch,  that  not  only  was  the  first  assault  repulsed,  but 
Oudinot,  who  came  up  to  support  the  retreating  columns,  was  also  driven 
back  with  great  loss,  and  pursued,  until  Macdonald's  advance  checked 
the  victorious  Russians.  Napoleon  was  much  disconcerted  at  this 
reverse,  but  he  nevertheless  pressed  his  movements  against  the  enemy's 
centre  and  right,  listening  anxiously,  in  the  meantime,  for  the  sound  of 
Ney's  cannon ;  he  having  dispatched  that  marshal  by  a  circuitous  route 
to  turn  the  position  of  the  allies  on  its  extreme  right,  and  he  now  waited 
only  until  the  success  of  that  manoeuvre  should  be  declared,  in  order  to 
terminate  the  battle  at  a  blow.  His  directions  were,  that  Ney  should 
reach  the  designated  point  by  eleven  o'clock  ;  but  at  a  few  minutes  past 
ten,  the  roar  of  the  brave  marshal's  artillery  announced  that  he  had  an- 
ticipated even  Napoleon's  calculations  and  was  already  in  action.  The 
Emperor  immediately  sent  a  courier  to  Paris  with  a  note  written  in  pencil 
to  Marie  Louise,  proclaiming  that  he  liad  gained  the  victory,  and  then  set 
off  at  a  gallop  with  his  staff  to  liis  own  left,  to  take  advantage  of  Ney's 
success. 

In  the  meantime,  the  allies,  who  were  unprepared  for  Ney's  attack,  made 
every  effort  to  resist  it  and  secure  a  retreat.  Blucher  was  commanded 
to  check  the  French  marshal's  advance  at  all  hazards,  and  he  performed 
this  duty  so  intrepidly,  that  Ney  was  compelled  to  halt  for  rednforce- 
ments  un  il  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    The  mancBUvres  of  the  allies 
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to  protect  their  right,  having  now  had  the  desired  effect  of  weakening 
their  centre,  Napoleon  ordered  a  grand  attack  of  no  less  than  eightj 
thousand  men  upon  this  point,  and  the  result  was  an  almost  instantaneouv 
movement  of  retreat  along  the  whole  allied  line.  The  army  fell  hack  in 
two  massy  columns;  the  Russians hy  the  road  of  Hochkirch  and  Lobau, 
the  Prussians  by  Wursehen  and  Weissenberg. 

Then  were  seen  the  admirable  result  of  modem  discipline,  and  the 
high  spirit  that  animated  both  armies.  Seated  on  an  eminence  whence 
he  could  survey  a  great  part  of  the  field,  Napoleon  directed  the  move- 
ments of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  spread  over  a  surface  of 
but  three  leagues  in  extent,  and  moving  majestically  forward  like  ft 
mighty  wave,  crested  as  with  sparkling  foam  by  the  blaze  and  smoke  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery.  The  greater  part  of  this  vast 
inundation  poured  into  the  valley  of  Neider  Kayna,  and  the  declininff 
sun  glanced  with  indescribable  brilliancy  on  bayonets,  helmets,  sabres  and 
cuirasses,  which  crowded  the  level  space  between  the  mountains ;  while 
the  allies  were  discerned  retiring  in  dark  masses  under  the  shade  of  the 
towering  heights  in  the  distance.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  the 
French  strove  by  the  most  desperate  charges  of  eight  thousand  cuirassien 
to  disorder  the  firm  array  of  the  allied  infantry :  they  moved  along  with 
a  steady  pace  and  in  unbroken  order,  until  night  drew  her  veil  over  the 
field  of  carnage  and  of  glory ;  and  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  Russians  were  still  in  possession  of  the  heights  of  Weissenbergi 
within  cannon  shot  of  the  French  army. 

The  loss  of  the  allies  in  the  battle  of  Bautzen  was  fifteen  thousand 
men  killed  and  wounded,  and  fifteen  hundred  prisoners;  that  of  the 
French  amounted  to  twentv-five  thousand. 

Early  on  the  22nd,  Napoleon  renewed  the  pursuit  and  continued  it  with 
unabated  vigor  during  the  whole  day ;  but  he  could  gain  no  trophy  of 
victory  from  his  admirably  disciplined  foes :  every  baggage- wagon  and 
cannon  was  safely  conveyed  away,  and  the  Emperor  vented  his  spleent 
as  at  Wagram,  on  his  generals,  censuring  them  in  the  severest  terms  finr 
allowing  standards,  prisoners  and  artillery  to  escape  from  such  over- 
whelming numbers.  Duroc  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  during  this  day's 
pursuit,  and  his  death  spread  a  gloom  not  only  over  the  Emperor's  mind, 
but  through  the  whole  army :  even  the  marshals  of  France  were  firee  to 
express  their  disapprobation  of  a  campaign  which,  with  such  a  prodigious 
expense  of  life,  was  likely  to  yield  so  little  permanent  advantage.  Tlie 
advance  of  the  French  and  the  retreat  of  the  allies  were,  nevertheless, 
continued  for  several  days,  and  were  marked  by  various  alternations  of 
success  and  disaster,  which,  on  the  whole,  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  the 
allies.  At  length,  both  parties  began  to  wish  for  a  suspension  of  hostili* 
ties :  the  allied  sovereigns  desired  to  gain  time  for  bringing  forward  their 
reinforcements,  which  were  already  on  the  march  in  great  strength :  and 
Napoleon  felt  it  necessary  to  ascertain  the  precise  policy  and  intentions 
of  Austria,  before  he  trusted  himself  farther  from  his  resources,  and  ex- 
posed the  flank  of  a  longer  line  of  communication  to  the  powerful  annisB 
of  that  Empire. 

With  this  common  disposition  to  treat,  the  negotiations  were  not  long 
protracted.  A  convention,  termed  the  armistice  of  Pleswitz,  was  there* 
fore  signed  on  the  4th  of  June,  which  declared  a  suspension  of  arms  Ibr 
six  weeksy  and  dedgnated,  as  the  line  of  demarcatioo  between  die  two 
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armies,  that  Poischwitz,  Leignitz,  Goldberg  and  Lahn  should  be  held  by 
the  French ;  Landshut,  Rudelstadt,  Bolkershagen,  Streigau  and  Canth, 

gf  the  allies ;  while  the  intennediate  territory,  including  the  fortress  of 
reslau,  was  to  remain  neutral,  and  be  occupied  by  neither  party. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

FROM   THB  ARMISTICB   OF  PLESWITZ  TO  THE   RENEWAL  OF   THE  WAR. 

Great  exertions  were  made  by  the  British  cabinet,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  propitious  events  which  marked  the  early  part  of  the  year  1813. 
It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  alacrity  of  the  nation  in  submitting  to 
fresh  burdens,  or  the  boundless  generosity  that  transmitted  supplies  to 
Grermany,  or  the  eflbrts  made  to  strengthen  the  victorious  army  of  Wel- 
lington in  Spain,  or  the  diplomatic  activity  which  hushed  separate  inte- 
rests and  reconciled  jarring  pretensions,  in  concluding  alliances  with  other 
cabinets — ^were  most  worthy  of  admiration.  The  position  of  Great  Britain 
was  indeed  lofly  and  commanding,  when  she  found  the  Continental  states, 
after  so  long  a  struggle,  ranging  themselves  around  her  standard,  and 
saw  the  jealousies  of  rival  governments  merged  in  a  common  sense  of 
necessity  to  crush  the  rapacious  tyranny  which  she  alone  had  uniformly 
and  successfully  opposed.  Yet  many  serious  obstacles  were  to  be  over- 
come, before  this  consummation  could  be  fully  realized  ;  and  difficulties 
of  no  ordinary  kind  awaited  the  statesman  whose  perseverance  at  length 
subdued  them,  and  cemented  out  of  such  discordant  materials  the  glo- 
rious fabric  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

The  decided  step  taken  by  Prussia,  in  seceding  from  her  friendly  rela- 
tions with  France,  and  uniting  her  fate  to  that  of  Russia,  by  the  treaty 
of  Kalisch,  at  once,  and  without  any  formal  convention,  reestablished  an 
amicable  understanding  between  the  cabinets  of  London  and  Berlin ;  and 
long  before  their  diplomatic  connexions  were  renewed,  immense  supplies 
of  arms,  ammunition  and  warlike  stores  had  been  forwarded  from  the 
Thames,  and  distributed  through  the  Prussian  dominions.  To  accelerate 
the  conclusion  of  a  regular  treaty,  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  since  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry,  was  sent  by  the  British  government  to  the  north  of  Ger- 
many as  early  as  April,  and  he  arrived  at  Berlin  on  the  22nd  of  that 
month.  Learning  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  then  at  Dresden,  he 
hastened  to  that  capital,  and  on  the  26th  of  April  it  was  there  agreed,  that 
England,  in  addition  to  the  military  supplies  already  sent  forward,  should 
advance  two  millions  sterling  to  sustain  the  operations  of  the  Crown- 
Prince  of  Sweden  in  the  northern  part  of  Germany,  and  a  like  sum  to 
enable  Russia  and  Prussia  to  keep  up  their  armaments  in  Saxony ;  be- 
sides f\\c  hundred  thousand  pounds  with  which  the  British  government 
charged  itself  as  the  cost  of  the  Russian  fleet.  In  return  for  these  liberal 
advances,  Russia  agreed  to  maintain  two  hundred  thousand,  and  Prussia 
one  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field,  exclusive  of  garrisons ;  and  mat- 
ters continued  on  this  basis  until  the  consununation  of  the  armistice  of 
Ploswitz. 
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No  sooner,  then,  were  the  allied  sovereigns  delivered,  by  the  conventioii, 
from  the  pressure  of  impending  hostilities,  than  they  exerted  themselves 
to  effect  closer  diplomatic  relations  with  Great  Britain ;  and,  as  both  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  and  Earl  Cathcart,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg,  were  at  the  allied  head-quarters,  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  was  promptly  concluded.  By  this  treaty,  signed 
at  Reichenbach  on  the  14th  of  June,  England  agreed  to  furnish  Prussia 
with  funds  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  pounds, 
on  condition  that  the  latter  power  should  keep  eighty  thousand  men  in 
the  field  for  the  remainder  of  the  year ;  she  also  promised  to  contribute 
her  influence  toward  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia,  if  the  success  of  the 
allied  arms  would  warrant  it,  in  such  geographical  and  statistical  propor. 
tions  as  should  at  least  restore  that  kingdom  to  the  situation  in  which  it 
stood  prior  to  1806  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Prussia  consented 
to  cede  to  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  a  part  of  his  possessions  in  Lower 
Saxony  and  Westphalia,  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, including  in  particular  the  bishopric  of  Hildesheim.  By  another 
and  relative  treaty,  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  latter  power  should  pay  to  the  former  a  subsidy  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  thousand  pounds ;  and  in  return,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander agreed  to  maintain  in  the  field  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
men :  and  England  formally  ratified  her  previous  agreement  to  maintain 
the  Russian  fleet  and  crews,  lying  in  her  harbors  since  the  convention  of 
Cintra  in  1808,  at  an  annual  expense  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
And  as  these  large  subsidies  appeared  to  be  inadequate  to  the  daily 
increasing  cost  of  the  armaments  which  the  allies  had  on  foot  or  in  prepa- 
ration,  and  especially  as  the  want  of  specie  was  everywhere  severely 
felt,  the  treaty  further  stipulated,  that  an  issue  of  paper,  to  the  extent 
of  five  millions  sterling,  guarantied  by  the  three  powers,  should  be 
made  by  the  Prussian  states,  of  which  two-thirds  were  to  be  at  the  dia> 
posal  of  Russia,  and  one-third  at  that  of  Prussia :  the  ultimate  liquidation 
of  the  notes  was  fixed  for  the  first  of  July,  1815,  or  six  months  afler  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace ;  and  their  payment  at  that  period  was 
undertaken  in  the  proportion  of  three-sixths  by  England,  two^ixths  by 
Russia,  and  one-sixdi  by  Prussia.  And  although  these  treaties,  by  their 
letter,  promised  the  supplies  of  money  only  during  the  year  1813,  yet 
the  high  contracting  parties  agreed  to  concert  anew  on  the  aid  they  were 
to  afibrd  each  other,  in  case  the  war  should  be  prolonged  beyond  that 
period  ;  and  in  particular,  they  "  reciprocally  engaged  not  to  negotiate 
separately  with  their  common  enemies,  nor  to  sign  any  truce,  peace  or 
convention  whatsoever,  otherwise  than  by  mutual  consent." 

Notwithstanding  the  liberal  provisions  of  these  two  treaties,  as  already 
recited,  the  scarcity  of  specie  in  Grermany  during  the  summer  became  so 
'excessive,  that  England  was  again  compelled  to  interpose ;  and,  on  the 
dOth  of  September,  entered  into  an  agreement  to  issue  bills  from  the 
British  exchequer,  in  favor  of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  to 
the  amount  of  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  payable  in  specie  one 
month  after  the  ratification  of  a  general  peace,  at  offices  in  such  towns 
in  the  north  of  Grermany  as  the  cabinets  of  London,  St.  Petersburg  and 
Berlin  should  designate ;  with  an  option  to  the  holders  to  fund  the  amount 
of  their  notes  in  a  stock  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest.  These  iasam 
wiere  immedimtely  made,  and  they  at  once  supplied  a  circulating  medimn^ 
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which  passed  on  a  par  with  specie  throughout  all  Northern  Europe :  E 
memorable  instance  of  the  effect  of  national  credit  in  public  transactions, 
and  of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  a  country  which,  after  a  war  of 
twenty  years,  was  able  not  only  to  supply  subsidies  of  vast  amount  to 
the  Continental  states,  but  to  guaranty  the  circulation  of  foreign  dominions, 
and  cause  her  own  promissory  notes  to  pass  like  gold  and  silver  through 
empires  extending  trom  the  Elbe  to  the  wall  of  China,  and  among  na- 
tions that,  but  a  few  months  previously,  were  arrayed  against  her  in 
deadly  hostility. 

While  the  allies  were  thus  strengthening  themselves  for  the  contest, 
Napoleon  concluded  a  treaty  with  Denmark,  on  the  10th  of  July,  by 
which  it  was  determined  that  France  should  declare  war  against  Sweden, 
and  Denmark  against  Russia,  within  twenty- four  hours  afler  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  armistice ;  and  that  both  the  contracting  parties  should  concur 
with  all  their  forces  in  the  common  object ;  each  power  also  guarantied 
the  integrity  of  the  other's  dominions.  This  treaty  secured  to  France  a 
valuable  support  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  acquisition  of  twenty 
thousand  effective  troops — a  fact  of  no  inconsiderable  importance,  since 
the  advanced  position  of  Marshal  Davoust,  who  occupied  Hamburg  when 
the  allies,  by  their  retreat,  were  forced  to  abandon  it,  would  otherwise 
have  required  a  covering  force  of  similar  amount  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  French  army. 

Austria  now  held  the  balance  between  the  hostile  powers;  and  her 
forces,  hourly  accumulating  behind  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  threatened 
to  pour  down  in  irresistible  strength  on  whichever  of  the  two  parties 
should  venture  to  dispute  her  will.  As  yet  she  had  not  proclaimed  her 
definitive  intentions,  although  she  had  clearly  resolved  upon  them,  and 
withheld  their  execution  solely  from  prudential  motives.  Mettemich, 
then  and  ever  since  the  chief  director  of  the  Austrian  councils,  was  too 
well  aware  of  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Napoleon  to  place  the  slightest 
reliance  on  his  present  liberal  promises  of  future  forbearance ;  at  the 
same  time,  that  able  minister  was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  successful  campaign  by  an  armed  mediation  rather  than  by 
an  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  war. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  armistice,  little  progress  was  made 
in  the  work  of  negotiation.  Difficulties  arose  at  the  outset,  as  to  the 
parties  by  whom,  and  the  forms  by  which,  they  should  be  conducted. 
The  allied  sovereigns  did  not  wish  their  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  directly 
with  those  of  France,  but  desired  that  both  parties  should  address  them- 
selves to  Austria  as  the  mediating  power ;  and  this  proposal  was  strongly 
supported  by  Mettemich,  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  To  solve 
the  first  difficulty,  he  came  in  person  to  Getschcn,  and  entered  into  cor- 
respondence  with  Maret,  the  French  ambassador.  Maret  insisted  on  a 
categorical  answer  to  the  question,  whether  France  was  still  to  regard 
Austria  as  an  ally  under  the  treaty  of  1812.  Mettemich  replied,  that  the 
duties  of  a  mediator  were  not  inconsistent  with  those  of  an  ally ;  and  sug- 
gested that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  negotiation,  the  treaty  of  1812  should 
not  be  considered  as  broken,  but  only  suspended — an  expression  which 
Napoleon  justly  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  dissolution  of  his  alliance 
with  Austria.  The  other  point  of  difficulty,  the  forms  in  which  the  nego- 
tiations should  be  conducted,  was  next  considered :  and  here  Mettemich 
found  such  a  diversity  of  opinion,  that  he  repaired  to  Dresden  in  order  to 
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arrange  the  matter  with  Napoleon  personally.     His  interview  was  pio- 
longed  till  past  midnight  on  the  28th  of  June. 

"  You  are  welcome,  Mctternich,"  said  Napoleon,  as  soon  as  the  minb- 
ter  was  introduced,  "  but  why  do  you  come  so  late  ?  We  have  lost  nearly 
a  month ;  and  your  mediation,  from  its  long  inactivity  has  become  almoit 
hostile.     It  appears  that  it  is  no  longer  agreeable  to  your  cabinet  to 

fuaranty  the  integrity  of  the  French  Empire :  well,  be  it  so :  but  why 
ad  you  not  the  candor  to  make  me  acquainted  with  that  determination  at 
an  earlier  period  ?  Your  doing  so  might  have  modified  my  plans ;  per* 
haps,  prevented  me  from  continuing  the  war.  When  you  allowed  me  to 
exhaust  myself  by  new  ef!brts,  you.  doubtless  little  calculated  on  suoh 
rapid  events  as  have  ensued.  Nevertheless,  I  have  gained  two  battles ; 
my  em^mies,  severely  weakened,  were. beginning  to  wake  from  their  illu- 
sions,  when  suddenly  you  glided  amoag  us ;  and,  speaking  to  me  of  ar- 
mistice and  mediation,  you  spoke  to  them  of  alliance  and  war.  But  for 
your  pernicious  intervention,  peace  would  have  been  at  this  moment  ooD* 
eluded  between  the  allies  and  France.  What  have  hitherto  been  the 
fruits  of  your  intervention  7  I  know  of  none,  except  the  treaties  between 
Russia,  Prussia  and  Great  Britain.  They  speak  of  the  accession  of 
another  power  to  their  conventions — but  you  have  a  minister  there,  and 
perhaps  know  better  than  I  to  whom  that  refers.  You  cannot  deny,  that 
since  Austria  has  assumed  the  office  of  mediator,  she  has  not  only  ceased 
to  be  my  ally,  but  has  become  my  enemy.  You  were  in-  fact  about  tp 
declare  your  hostility,  when  the  battle  of  Lutzen  intervened,  and,  by 
showing  you  the  necessity  of  augmenting  your  forces,  made  you  desirous 
to  gain  time.  You  have  two  hundred  thousand  men  screened  by  the 
Bohemian  mountains ;  Schwartzenberg  commands  them ;  he  is  at  this 
moment  concentrating  them  in  my  rear ;  and  it  is  because  you  conceive 
yourself  in  a  condition  to  dictate  the  law,  that  you  pay  me  this  visit.  I 
see  through  you,  Metternich.  Your  cabinet  wishes  to  profit  by  my  em* 
barrassments,  and  to  augment  them  as  much  as  possible,  that  you  may 
recover  a  portion  of  what  you  have  lost.  Your  only  doubt  is,  whether 
you  can  gain  your  object  without  fighting,  or  whether  you  must  throw 
yourself  Iraldly  among  the  combatants.  You  do  not  well  know  which  of 
these  lines  of  policy  to  adopt,  and  possibly  you  have  come  here  to  seek 
light  on  the  subject.     Well,  what  do  you  want  ?     Let  us  treat.'' 

To  this  vehement  attack,  which  embodied  more  truth  than  he  was 
willing  to  acknowledge,  Metternich  replied  with  studied  address,  "  The 
sole  advantage  which  the  Emperor  my  master  proposes,  or  wishes  to  de* 
rive  from  the  present  state  of  aflTairs  is,  the  influence  which  a  spirit  of 
moderation,  and  a  respect  for  the  rights  and  possessions  of  independent 
states,  cannot  fail  to  command  from  those  who  are  animated  with  similar 
sentiments.  Austria  wishes  to  establish  a  state  of  things  which,  by  a 
wise  distribution  of  power,  may  place  the  guaranty  of  peace  under  the 
guardianship  of  an  association  of  independent  states."  <' Speak  more 
clearly,"  interrupted  the  Emperor;  **come  at  once  to  the  point;  but  do 
not  forget  that  I  am  a  soldier,  who  would  rather  break  than  bend.  I  have 
offered  you  Illyria  to  remain  neutral :  will  that  suffice  ?  My  army  is 
strong  enough  to  bring  Russia  and  Prussia  to  reason :  all  I  ask  from  yoQ 
is,  to  withdraw  from  the  strife."  *'  Ah,  sire !"  said  Metternich,  eagerlT. 
"  why  should  your  majesty  enter  singly  into  the  strife  ?  Why  snoalo 
jou  not  double  your  foroes?    You  may  do  so,  sire!    It  depend^  OB 
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yourself  to  add  our  armies  to  your  own.  But  matters  have  come  to  that 
point,  that  we  can  no  longer  remain  neutral :  we  must  be  for  you,  or 
against  you/' 

At  these  words,  the  Emperor  conducted  Mettemich  into  a  cabinet  apart, 
in  which  stood  tables  covered  with  maps,  and  for  a  time  their  conversa- 
tion could  not  be  overheard.  Afler  a  while,  the  voice  of  Napoleon  was 
audible  above  its  ordinary  pitch :  "  What !"  said  he,  "  not  only  Illyriay 
ut  the  half  of  Italy,  and  the  return  of  the  pope  to  Rome,  and  Poland, 
nd  the  abandonment  of  Spain,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  Confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine !  And  this  you  call  a  spirit  of  moderation !  You  are 
intent  only  on  profiting  by  every  chance  that  offers :  you  alternately  trans- 
port your  alliance  from  one  camp  to  the  other,  so  as  to  be  always  a  par- 
taker  of  the  spoil,  and  yet  you  speak  to  me  of  your  respect  for  the  rights 
of  independent  states.  You  would  have  Ilaly  ;  Russia  would  have  Po- 
land ;  Sweden  would  have  Norway ;  Prussia  would  have  Saxony  ;  and 
England,  Holland  and  Belgium :  in  short,  peace  is  only  a  pretext ;  you 
are  all  eager  to  dismember  the  French  Empire,  and  Austria  thinks  she 
has  only  to  declare  herself,  in  order  to  crown  the  enterprise !  You  pro- 
pose, here,  with  a  stroke  of  the  >pen  to  sweep  away  the  ramparts  of 
Dantzic,  Custrin,  Glogau,  Magdebourg,  Wesel,  Afayence,  Antwerp,  Alex- 
andria, Mantua — all  the  strong  places  of  Europe,  in  short,  of  which  I 
obtained  possession  by  dint  of  victories !  And  I,  obedient  to  your  policy, 
am  to  evacuate  Europe,  of  which  I  still  hold  the  half;  recall  my  legions 
across  the  Rhine,  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees ;  subscribe  a  treaty  which 
would  be  nothing  but  one  vast  capitulation ;  and  place  myself  at  the 
mercy  of  those  of  whom  I  am  at  this  moment  the  conqueror  f  And,  it  is 
when  my  standards  are  floating  at  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oder ;  when  my  victorious  army  is  at  the  gales  of  Berlin 
and  Breslau ;  when  I  am  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men — 
that  Austria,  without  striking  a  blow,  without  drawing  a  sword,  expects 
me  to  subscribe  such  conditions!  My  father-in-law,  too,  has  matured 
such  a  project,  and  he  sends  you  on  such  a  mission  !  In  what  a  position 
would  he  place  me,  with  regard  to  the  French  people !  Does  he  suppose 
that  a  dishonored  and  mutilated  throne  in  France  can  be  a  refuge  for  his 
son-in-law  and  grand-son?  Ah!  Mettem'ch,  how  much  has  England 
given  you  to  make  war  upon  me  /" 

This  violent  tirade  was  delivered  while  Napoleon  strode  up  and  down 
the  apartment ;  and  at  the  last  insulting  question,  which  nothing  in  the 
character  or  conduct  of  the  Austrian  diplomatist  could  for  an  instant  jus- 
tify, the  Emperor  let  his  hat,  that  he  had  hitherto  carried  in  his  hand,  fall 
to  the  floor.  Mettemich  turned  pale,  but  made  no  movement  to  raise  it, 
as  his  politeness  at  any  other  time  would  have  dictated ;  and  Napoleon, 
ailer  passing  and  repassing  it  several  times,  at  length  kicked  it  aside. 

After  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  during  which  not  a  word  passed  on 
either  side.  Napoleon  became  more  tractable,  and,  reverting  to  fair  words, 
contended  for  a  congress,  to  continue  its  sittings  even  during  hostilities, 
in  case  they  should  recommence.  A  convention,  in  consequence,  was 
made,  stipulating  that  the  congress  should  meet  at  Prague  on  the  5th  of 
July,  at  latest,  and  Austria  agreed  to  procure  the  prolongation  of  the 
armistice  to  the  10th  of  August.  The  convention  was  based  on  the  me- 
diation of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  accepted  by  Napoleon  *^  for  a 
general  or  continental  peace."    By  this  means,  Mettemich  gained  a  great 
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advantage  over  the  French  Emperor ;  inasmuch  as  he  drove  that  mon. 
arch  from  his  favorite  project  of  treating  for  peace  with  the  several 
powers  separately,  and  caused  him  to  accede  to  the  mediation  of  Austria^— 
in  itself,  under  the  circumstances,  a  great  diplomatic  victory. 

As  yet,  however,  nothing  definitive  was  declared  as  to  the  purposes  of 
Austria ;  and  outwardly,  it  was  still  a  matter  of  doubt  to  which  side  she 
would  incline ;  but  at  this  crisis,  big  with  the  fate  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world,  the  star  of  England  prevailed :  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
battle  of  Vittoria  in  Spain  ;  and  the  victory  there  achieved  by  Welling- 
ton, which  will  be  detailed  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  explained  Napoleoirs 
final  submission  to  Austria  as  a  mediator,  and  caused  that  power  to  de- 
cide in  favor  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

From  this  moment,  all  prospect  of  peace  was  abandoned :  the  views  of 
both  parties  were  mainly  directed  to  war ;  and  the  negotiations  at  Prague 
.were  used  but  as  a  cover  to  gain  time  on  either  side.  Napoleon  im. 
proved  to  the  uttermost  the  interval  thus  gained,  to  strengthen  his  positiao 
and  reinforce  his  army  by  hastening  forward  the  conscripts  from  France ; 
and,  resolving  to  make  Dresden  the  centre  and  pivot  of  his  operations,  he 
proceeded  to  cover  that  town  and  its  vicinity  with  fortifications  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  which  might  be  capable,  both  by  their  strength  and  extent, 
of  protecting  his  entire  military  establishment,  in  case  of  serious  and  un- 
expected disaster.  The  numbers  of  the  French  Emperor's  troops  were 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  his  undertaking,  and  the  emergency  in 
which  he  was  placed.  His  reinforcements  had  been  hastened  forward 
from  France  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  these,  in  conjunction  with 
his  allies  and  his  own  previous  musters,  presented  the  following  formida- 
ble array  and  disposition :  Twenty-five  thousand  Bavarians,  stationed  at 
Munich,  watched  the  movements  of  the  Austrians,  who  were  assembling 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lintz ;  Augereau,  at  Wurtzburg  and  Bamberg, 
held  twenty  thousand  conscripts,  as  yet  inexperienced  in  the  field ;  Da- 
voust  occupied  Hamburg,  with  twenty-five  thousand  French  and  fifteen 
thousand  Danes ;  Oudinot,  with  eighty  thousand,  was  posted  in  front  of 
Torgau  to  observe  Bemadotte,  who  covered  Berlin ;  and  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Emperor,  were 
cantoned  from  Dresden  to  Liegnitz:  in  all,  four  hundred  thousand  men* 
In  addition  to  these,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  men  were  in  gar- 
rison at  Dantzic  and  in  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 

The  forces  of  the  allies  were  but  little  inferior  in  point  of  numbers  to 
the  immense  army  of  Napoleon.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
combatants  were  assembled  in  Bohemia,  and,  from  that  salient  bastion, 
threatened  the  rear  and  communications  of  the  French  Emperor  on  the 
Elbe ;  eighty  thousand  menaced  him  from  Silesia,  and  ninety  thousand 
were  pressing  forward  from  the  north  toward  a  common  centre :  making 
a  total  of  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  men  ;  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  were  Austrian  troops  in  the  finest  state  of  discipline 
and  equipment. 

While  these  immense  hosts  were  taking  the  field  and  preparing  to 
assume  hostilities,  the  congress  at  Prague  still  maintained  the  form  ofne- 
gotiation,  and  its  members,  though  well  aware  that  war  was  inevitable, 
continued  to  discuss  technical  points  and  recommend  measures  of  a 
peaceful  tendency.  On  the  7th  of  August,  Metternich  transmitted  to 
Napoleon  the  ultimatum  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  which  stipulated  for  the 
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d'lHsolution  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  the  division  of  its  terri- 
tories between  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia,  reserving  Dantzio  for  the 
latter  power :  the  re^stablishment  of  Hamburg  and  the  Hanse  Towns  Id 
their  independence ;  the  reconstruction  of  Prussia  within  its  ancient  do- 
minions,  having  a  frontier  on  the  Elbe ;  the  cession  to  Austria  of  the 
niyrian  provinces,  including  Trieste ;  and  the  independence  of  Holland, 
Spain  and  the  Pontifical  States.  Napoleon  spent  the  9th  in  delibera- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  10th,  he  returned  an  answer  acceding  to  many  of  the 
conditions,  but  insisting  that  Dantzic  should  be  a  free  city,  and  that  its 
tbrtiiications  should  be  demolished ;  he  refused  the  cession  of  Trieste  to 
Austria ;  and  claimed  that  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Oder  and  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  dominions  guarantied. 
These  terms,  however,  were  inadmissible;  and,  besides,  they  did  not 
reach  Prague  until  the  11th,  when  the  armistice  had  terminated  and  the 
oongress  was  dissolved.  On  the  12th,  Austria  formally  declared  war 
against  France. 

General  Moreau,  since  his  trial  and  condemnation  by  the  First  Consul 
in  1804,  had  lived  in  retirement  in  the  United  States  of  America,  behold- 
ing the  contest  that  still  raged  in  Europe,  as  the  shipwrecked  mariner 
regards  the  waves  of  the  ocean  from  which  he  has  just  escaped.  But  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  who  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  Republican 
general,  and  deemed  it  not  unlikely  that  he  might  be  induced  to  contribute 
ue  aid  of  his  great  military  talents  in  support  of  the  cause  of  European 
freedom,  had  some  time  previously  opened  a  correspondence  with  him  at 
the  city  of  New- York,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  Moreau  consented  to 
cooperate  with  the  allies  on  condition  that  France  should  be  maintained 
in  the  limits  she  had  acquired  under  the  Republic ;  that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  her  own  government  by  the  intervention  of  the  Senate 
and  political  bodies ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  Imperial  tyranny  was  over- 
thrown,  the  interests  of  the  country  should  become  paramount  to  those  of 
the  Imperial  family.  As  soon  as  these  preliminaries  were  agreed  on, 
Moreau  embarked  at  New- York  on  board  the  American  ship  Hannibal, 
and  after  a  voyage  of  thirty  days  arrived  at  Grottenburg,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  whence  he  immediately  departed  for  Straslund  to  hold  an  interview 
with  Bernadotte.  His  subsequent  journey  from  Straslund  to  Prague  was 
almost  a  triumphal  procession.  The  innkeepers  entertained  him  gratui- 
tously ;  the  postmasters  supplied  him  with  their  best  horses,  and  sent  cou- 
riers to  announce  his  approach ;  and  his  route  was  thronged  with  crowds 
who  were  anxious  to  catch  a  glance  of  so  renowned  a  warrior.  He  reached 
the  allied  head-quarters  late  at  night  on  the  16th  of  August ;  and  the  next 
morning,  the  Emperor  Alexander  visited  him,  lavished  on  him  every  pos- 
sible attention,  and  at  once  admitted  him  to  the  confidence  of  the  allied 
aovereigns.  Moreau  immediately  began  to  study  the  maps  of  the  country, 
and  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  campaign,  which,  in  its  leading  features,  was 
adopted  by  tiie  allies. 

One  difficulty  remained  to  be  adjusted  at  the  allied  head-quarters  ;  the 
appointment,  namely,  of  a  commander-in-chief  over  the  armies ;  and  the 
nature  of  this  difficulty  will  be  apparent,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  Moreau,  Bernadotte,  Schwart- 
zenburg,  Blucher  and  others,  were  all  eligible  to  the  high  office  and  anx- 
ious  to  obtain  it.  It  was  at  length,  however,  conferred  on  Schwartzenburg, 
to  whose  orders  the  other  chieftains  cordially  agreed  to  submit. 
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CHAPTER   XLII. 

DELIYERANCE  OF  GERMANT. 

The  first  movement  in  the  memorable  campaign  now  about  to  com 
mence,  was  made  by  the  allies ;  Blucher  having,  on  the  15th  of  AugtBt, 
advanced  in  great  force  upon  the  territories  of  Silesia,  driven  back  the 
French  videttes,  and  compelled  the  troops  in  that  quarter  to  retire  behind 
the  rivefr  Bober.  He  was  supported  by  a  corps  of  Russians  under  Lan- 
geron,  and  another  of  Austrians  under  Sacken,  and  the  vigor  of  their  joint 
movement  was  such  that  the  French  rapidly  lost  ground  in  every  direction. 
This  result  was  of  sinister  augury,  for  the  forces  under  the  command, 
respectively,  of  Ney,  Lauriston,  Marmont  and  Macdonald,  were  estimated 
by  Napoleon  at  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  these  were  all 
retiring  without  striking  a  blow  to  arrest  the  progress  of  their  antagonists. 

The  arrival  of  Napoleon,  however,  at  the  head  of  his  main  body  of 
troops,  soon  changed  the  state  of  affairs ;  and  the  allies,  now  wholly  over- 
matched, began  in  turn  to  retreat,  yet  in  perfect  order,  and  without  lose 
other  than  that  incident  to  the  fatigues  of  the  march.  Indeed,  Blucher's 
advance  and  subsequent  retreat  were  parts  of  the  preconcerted  plan  of  the 
allies ;  who,  while  Napoleon  was  thus  drawn  into  Silesia,  prepared  to 
descend  from  Bohemia  upon  Dresden,  and  strike  at  once  at  the  line  of  his 
communications  and  the  centre  of  his  power.  In  conformity  to  this  pur- 
pose, they  pressed  forward  to.  the  Saxon  capital,  and  began  to  arrive  in  its 
neighborhood  on  the  2drd  of  August.  They  came  in  such  numbers,  that 
on  the  nK)ming  of  the  25th,  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  with  five 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  were  assembled  around  the  walls  of  Dresden. 
Moreau  counselled  an  immediate  attack  before  Napoleon  could  return  to 
relieve  the  town,  and  Alexander  warmly  supported  his  views ;  but  Schwait- 
zenberg  and  the  Austrians,  insensible  of  the  value  of  time  in  a  contest 
with  Napoleon,  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  Klenau's  corps,  which  wap 
hourly  expected. 

In  the  meantime.  Napoleon  received  intelligence  of  the  advance  upon 
Dresden,  and  hastened  to  repair  the  error  of  his  march  against  Bluoher 
by  a  speedy  return,  leaving  Macdonald  in  command  of  a  force  sufficient 
to  check  the  Prussian  general.  He  urged  forward  the  movement  of  his 
troops  with  the  greatest  energy ;  and,  although  the  men  were  exhausted 
by  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  excessive  toil  of  the  march,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Dresden  on  the  26th  of  August. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  Schwartzenberg,  after  vainly 
waiting  for  Klenau  until  he  had  lost  a  far  greater  advantage  than  any 
assistance  that  officer's  corps  could  render,  gave  the  signal  for  ajronenii 
attack.  Immediately  the  batteries  on  all  the  heights  around  Dresden 
were  brought  forward,  and  more  than  a  hundred  guns  in  the  front  line 
opened  a  terrible  fire  on  the  town.  Bombs  and  cannon  balls  ranged  over 
its  whole  extent ;  many  houses  were  set  on  fire ;  the  inhabitants  took 
refuge  in  their  cellars  to  avoid  the  bombardment ;  and  the  frequent  bund- 
ing of  shells  in  the  streets,  the  thunder  of  artillery  from  the  ramparts,  the 
hSnj  rolling  of  guns  and  ammunition-wagons  along  the  paTemenU  1^ 
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gether  with  the  tumult  produced  by  the  soldiery  as  they  forced  their  way 
urough  the  crowded  avenues,  combined  to  create  a  scene  of  indescribable 
terror.  Every  street  and  square  in  Dresden  was  soon  thronged  with 
French  troops,  more  than  sixty  thousand  having  defiled  over  the  bridges 
since  the  morning,  and  the  iron  storm  of  the  allied  artillery  fell  with  de- 
structive effect  among  their  dense  masses. 

The  confusion  and  slaughter  greatly  increased  when  the  allies  advanced 
ii)  deep  columns  to  the  assault.  They  carried  the  redoubts  of  the  city  at 
several  points,  and,  unaware  that  Napoleon  had  returned  to  Dresden  with 
a  great  part  of  his  troops,  they  were  already  confident  of  an  easy  victory, 
when  the  Emperor  ordered  a  sally  to  be  made  by  the  Young  Guard,  in 
two  several  directions.  This  unexpected  movement,  and  the  great  force 
with  which  it  was  sustained,  decided  the  day,  and  the  allies  rapidly  fell 
back  to  their  fortified  position  on  the  heights. 

The  weather,  which  for  nearly  a  week  had  been  sultry  and  oppressive, 
changed  during  the  night  to  a  cold  and  violent  storm  of  rain :  yet  both 
parties  exerted  themselves  to  prepare  for  a  pitched  battle  on  the  follow, 
ing  morning.  By  daylight  on  the  27th,  Napoleon  drew  out  his  troops  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men.  His  right  wing,  con- 
sisting  of  the  corps  of  Victor  and  the  cavalry  of  Latour  Maubourg,  took 
post  in  front  of  the  gate  of  Wildsrack,  and  in  the  fields  and  low  grounds 
extending  toward  Priesnitz :  the  centre,  under  his  personal  command, 
comprising  the  corps  of  Marmont  and  St.  Cyr,  and  having  in  reserve  the 
infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  Old  Guard,  rested  on  three  great  redoubts  in 
advance  of  the  town ;  and  the  lefl,  under  Ney,  with  four  divisions  of  the 
Young  Guard  and  the  cavalry  of  Kellermann,  was  spread  along  to  the 
Elbe,  beyond  the  suburb  of  Pima.  On  the  other  hand,  Wittgenstein,  with 
his  Russians,  held  the  extreme  right  of  the  allies  toward  Pirna ;  Kleist, 
with  the  Prussians,  lay  between  Stieisec  and  Strehlen  ;  Schwartzenberg, 
with  the  corps  of  Colloredo  and  Chastellar,  and  Bianchi's  grenadiers  in 
reserve,  occupied  the  semicircle  of  heights  in  the  centre,  extending  from 
Strehlen  by  Raecknitz  to  Plauen  ;  and  beyond  Plauen,  on  the  left,  were 
posted  the  corps  of  Giulay  and  one  division  of  Klenau's  troops,  which  had 
at  length  come  up.  But  from  the  extreme  lef\  of  the  allies  to  Priesnitz, 
there  was  a  vacant  space  destined  for  the  remainder  of  Klenau's  corps, 
wholly  unoccupied  when  the  battle  began,  and  which  of  itself  was  sufii. 
cient  to  insure  the  defeat  of  the  allies,  by  leaving  one  wing  unsupported, 
and  inviting,  as  it  were,  a  charge  of  the  French  cavalry,  which  must  ne- 
cessarily be  successful,  on  its  flank  and  the  flank  of  the  centre :  a  more 
vicious  and  fatal  disposition,  on  the  part  of  a  commander  choosing  his  own 
ground  of  defence,  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

Napoleon  was  not  long  in  turning  to  the  best  account  this  defect  in  the 
allied  line,  and  the  thick  mist  of  the  morning  favored  his  manoeuvre  so 
greatly,  that  his  cuirassiers  gained  a  position  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
allies  before  they  were  aware  that  any  danger  threatened  them.  At  the 
same  moment,  Victor  approached  the  allied  lefl  in  front,  and  these  two 
attacks  occurring  simultaneously,  the  whole  wing  was  in  a  few  minutes 
broken  and  destroyed;  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  haviLg  been 
killed  or  made  prisoners.  Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  the  allied  right 
still  stood  firm  against  Ney,  while  the  combat  in  the  centre  was  confined 
to  a  distant  cannonade :  after  a  time,  however,  the  first  line  of  the  right, 
under  General  de  Roth,  began  to  give  ground ;  when  a  catastrophe  took 
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place  in  the  centre  that  induced  the  allies  to  retreat.  A  cannon  ball 
from  one  of  the  French  batteries,  more  than  a  mile  distant,  struck  Gen- 
eral Moreau  and  nearly  severed  both  legs  from  his  body,  passing  through 
his  horse  in  its  flight.  He  was  immediately  borne  to  a  cottage  in  the 
rear,  when  he  suflered  the  painful  process  of  amputation  with  so  much 
coolness,  that  he  called  for  a  cigar  and  snK)ked  it  during  the  time  he  was 
under  the  surgeons'  hands.  The  wound,  nevertheless,  proved  mortal ;  and 
at  the  end  of  five  days  he  expired  with  perfect  stoicism. 

As  soon  as  Moreau  was  struck  down,  Schwartzenberg  conferred  with 
the  allied  sovereigns  and  generals  on  the  expediency  of  a  retreat ;  to 
which  he  was  specially  moved  by  learning  the  fact,  that  Vandamme  with 
thirty-five  thousand  men  had  taken  a  strong  position  in  the  rear,  and 
threatened  the  communication  of  the  allies ;  thus  rendering  their  position 
extremely  hazardous,  in  case  of  a  more  serious  overthrow  than  they  had 
yet  sustained.  These  considerations  prevailed  and  Schwartzenbeig 
ordered  the  retreat.  The  army  moved  in  three  columns.  The  first  un-  , 
der  Barclay,  with  the  Prussians  of  Kleist,  on  Peterswalde ;  the  second, 
under  Colloredo,  on  Altenberg ;  and  the  third,  under  Klenau,  on  Marien- 
berg.  Wittgenstein  took  command  of  the  rear.guard ;  and  Ostermann, 
who  with  a  division  of  Russian  guards  and  cuirassiers  had  been  sent  to 
oppose  Vandamme,  was  ordered  to  fall  back  toward  Peterswalde. 

The  loss  of  the  allies  in  the  battle  of  Dresden,  was  not  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  besides  twenty- 
six  pieces  of  cannon  and  eighteen  standards ;  while  the  French  loss  was 
scarcely  half  as  great:  nor  did  the  disasters  of  the  allies  terminate  here. 
Owing  to  a  misapprehension  of  orders  as  to  the  several  lines  of  retreat, 
the  Russians  and  Austrians  became  crowded  together  on  the  same  road, 
and  in  the  confusion  arising  from  this  circumstance  a  number  of  baggace 
and  ammunition- wagons,  together  with  two  thousand  prisoners,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French. 

Meanwhile,  Vandamme,  following  his  instructions  to  throw  himself  oo 
the  rear  of  the  allies  and  await  the  issue  of  events  before  Dresden,  en- 
deavored  to  make  himself  master  of  Tceplitz;  a  point  of  intersection  in 
the  route  of  the  allies  that  commanded  the  entrance  into  the  Bohemian 
plains.  Ostermann  made  equally  strenuous  eflbrts  to  secure  the  im- 
portant pass,  and  the  two  corps  came  in  contact  with  each  other  near 
Culm,  and  about  half  a  league  in  advance  of  Tceplitz.  A  desperate 
action  ensued,  in  which  Ostermann,  though  inferior  in  numbers  to  the 
French  general,  bravely  maintained  his  ground  until  nightfall,  when  both 
parties  withdrew  to  renew  the  battle  on  the  following  day.  During  the 
night,  Ostermann  was  largely  re(!nforced  by  the  approaching  Russian 
columns,  and  Vandamme's  prudent  course,  in  the  morning,  was  to  retreat. 
But  having  no  orders  for  such  a  movement,  and  presuming  that  Napoleon 
would  advance  to  his  aid,  he  rashly  resolved  to  maintain  his  position. 
Barclay,  who  had  arrived  with  the  reinforcements,  took  command  of  the 
allied  forces  the  next  day ;  and  afler  having  made  able  dispositions  for  the 
action,  commenced  it  by  a  spirited  charge  of  cavalry  on  Vandamme's 
left  wing.  The  French  fought  for  a  time  with  their  accustomed  bravery  ; 
but  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  at  length  fled  from  the  field 
in  total  disorganization,  leaving  behind  them  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  two 
eagles,  and  three  hundred  ammunition. wagons :  their  loss  in  killed^ 
wounded  and  prisoners  during  the  two  days,  amounted  to  eighteen  thou- 
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sand  men;  while  that  of  Ostermann  and  Baixslay  did  not  exceed  five 
thousand. 

While  such  was  the  course  of  events  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dresden 
and  of  the  Bohemian  frontier,  serious  disasters  attended  the  French  arms 
in  Upper  Silesia,  where  Macdonald  was  opposed  to  Blucher.  The  formery 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  Blucher  nad  continued  his  retreat  after 
Napoleon  withdrew  from  the  pursuit  to  succor  Dresden,  divided  his  army 
of  seventy-five  thousand  men  into  five  columns,  in  order  to  obtain  sup- 
plies with  greater  facility,  and  spread  his  forces  over  a  front  of  twenty. 
K)ur  miles  in  extent.  In  this  straggling  manner,  he  approached  the  river 
Katzbach,  at  Leignitz,  on  the  26th  of  August.  As  it  happened,  however, 
the  Prussian  commander,  far  from  retreating,  when  he  heard  of  Napo- 
leon's march  upon  Dresden,  prepared  to  assume  the  offensive ;  and  the  two 
eenerals  moving  from  opposite  directions  toward  a  common  centre,  came 
m  sight  of  each  other  near  Leignitz,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  aflernooa 
of  the  26th.  Macdonald  was  surprised  at  reaching  the  allies  so  much 
sooner  than  he  expected ;  but  he  still  conceived  the  parties  in  view  to  be 
outposts  of  their  rear-guard  ;  and  this  illusion  was  confirmed  by  the  dispo- 
sitions of  Blucher,  who  concealed  the  greater  part  of  his  lefl  wing  be- 
hind some  intervening  hills,  on  the  plateau  of  Eichholz,  and  awaited  the 
movement  of  his  opponents,  while  he  ordered  his  centre  and  right  to  has- 
ten with  similar  precaution  toward  the  more  remote  divisions  of  the 
French  army. 

Maqdonald  pushed  forward  his  columns  without  much  care  or  support, 
and  when  a  portion  of  his  right  winff^  had  crossed  the  ravine  of  Neisse, 
Blucher  gave  the  signal  to  attack.  The  surprise  was  complete ;  and  the 
French  right,  broken  and  disordered,  fled  back  upon  the  main  body  with 
great  loss.  The  simultaneous  movement  of  the  allies  on  Macdonald's 
centre  and  lefl  were  equally  successful ;  and,  when  night  separated  the 
combatants,  the  French,  with  numbers  seriously  diminished,  had  been 
forced  to  give  ground  along  their  whole  line. 

The  next  day,  Blucher  put  his  columns  in  motion  to  follow  up  his  suc- 
cess, while  Macdonald  drew  back  his  shattered  corps  toward  Goldberg. 
The  elements,  however,  seemed  to  have  combined  with  the  allies  for  his 
destruction.  The  rain  which  fell  in  torrents  during  the  night,  had  nearly 
destroyed  the  roads,  and  caused  a  flood  that  not  only  rendered  the  streams 
in  his  rear  impassable,  but  carried  away  almost  all  the  bridges.  Under 
these  disadvantages,  the  French  could  not  escape  an  overwhelming  de- 
feat. In  fact,  the  battle  of  the  Katzbach — so  designated  from  the  name 
of  the  principal  river  near  which  it  took  place — was  a  counterpart  of 
Hohenlinden,  with  a  reverse  of  the  contending  nations.  The  French 
loss  during  the  two  days,  in  addition  to  a  hundred  and  three  pieces  of 
cannon  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  ammunition-wagons,  was  no  less  than 
eighteen  thousand  prisoners,  and  seven  thousand  killed  and  wounded :  a 
total  of  twenty-five  thousand  men ;  while  the  loss  of  the  allies  did  not 
exceed  four  thousand. 

Disasters  of  inferior  magnitude,  though  scarcely  less  important  in 
their  consequences,  attended  the  French  arms  north  of  the  Elbe,  in  the 
direction  of  Berlin.  Bernadotte  commanded  the  allies  in  this  quarter; 
and  his  army,  ninety  thousand  strong,  occupied  Juterbock,  Trebbin,  and 
the  villages  of  Saarmunde  and  Bilitz.  On  the  21st  of  August,  Oudinot, 
with  about  eighty  thousand  men,  broke  up  from  his  position,  abandoned 
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the  great  route  from  Torgau  to  Berlin,  and  made  a  flank  movement 
toward  the  Wittenberg  road.  This  soon  brought  him  in  contact  with 
Bemadotte's  outposts,  which  he  drove  in,  and  established  himself  on  the 
heights  behind  Trebbin.  On  the  following  day,  both  parties  made  prepa- 
rations  for  a  general  action  near  Gross  Beeren ;  and  in  the  morning  of  the 
2drd,  the  battle  began  by  an  attack  with  the  French  right  under  Bar* 
trand.  The  contest  was  maintained  throughout  the  day,  but  it  was  rather 
a  battle  of  manoeuvres  than  of  hard  fighting ;  and  when  the  French  re- 
treated, at  nightfall,  they  had  sustained  a  loss  of  but  thirteen  cannon,  a 
quantity  of  baggage,  and  something  less  than  five  thousand  men,  of  whom 
fifteen  hundred  were  prisoners :  an  almost  insignificant  result,  consider- 
ing the  numbers  engaged.  A  great  moral  effect  was,  however,  produced 
by  the  battle  of  Gross  Beeren,  as  it  formed  one  of  a  succession  of  defeats 
sustained  by  the  French  arms ;  and,  having  been  won  by  inexperienced 
troops  against  veteran  soldiers,  greatly  raised  the  spirits  and  courage  of 
the  Prussians,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  thought  of  Jena 
and  trembled  for  their  capital.  On  the  25th,  Luckau,  with  a  garrison 
of  a  thousand  French  troops,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies;  and  Grerardi 
who  had  issued  from  IVfagdebourg  with  five  thousand  men,  was  driven 
back,  with  a  loss  of  two- thirds  of  his  numbers  and  twelve  pieces  of  can- 
non. Thus,  the  general  result  of  the  strife  in  this  quarter  was,  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  French  ranks  of  nearly  eight  thousand  men,  while  the  allies 
lost  something  less  than  four  thousand. 

Napoleon  was  at  Dresden  when  news  of  the  defeat  of  Vandamme, 
Macdonald,  and  Oudinot  reached  him  with  stunning  rapidity,  and  for  a 
time  he  was  in  doubt  which  of  the  three  to  sustain  by  his  personal  effi)rt8 ; 
he  at  length  decided  in  favor  of  Macdonald,  and  directed  his  steps  toward 
Bautzen  and  the  banks  of  the  Bober ;  at  the  same  time,  being  dissatisfied 
with  Oudinot,  he  gave  the  command  of  that  marshal's  army  to  Ney. 
After  the  change  in  his  combinations  had  been  completed,  sixty  thousand 
men  remained  under  St.  Cyr,  Victor  and  Murat — ^which  last  named  per- 
sonage had  eventually  resolved  to  unite  his  fortunes  with  Napoleon,  and 
joined  the  army  on  the  17th  of  August — ^to  make  head  against  the  allied 
army  on  the  left  of  the  Elbe ;  seventy  thousand,  under  Ney,  were  arrayed 
against  Bemadotte ;  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  under  the  Em- 
peror in  person,  were  opposed  to  Blucher  in  Silesia;  while  Marmonty 
with  a  corps  of  observation  eighteen  thousand  strong,  kept  up  the  com- 
munications on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  Napoleon's  advanced  guard  encountered  the 
van  of  Blucher's  army,  strongly  posted  on  the  high  grounds  of  Stromberg. 
The  Prussian  marshal  soon  perceived,  from  the  increased  activity  in  the 
French  ranks,  that  the  Emperor  was  before  him ;  and  faithful  to  the 
plan  of  the  campaign  and  to  the  instructions  he  had  received,  he  imme- 
diately withdrew  his  troops.  The  French  continued  to  advance  as  he 
retired  ;  but  they  could  not  overtake  him  in  force,  and  at  noon  on  the  6th, 
Napoleon,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  entered  a  deserted  farm-house  by  the 
road-side,  threw  himself  on  some  straw,  and  mused  long  and  profoundly 
on  the  probable  issue  of  a  contest  in  which  the  allies  would  not  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  in  person,  while  the  armies  of  his  mar- 
shals, when  left  to  themselves,  suffered  but  a  series  of  disasters.  At  the 
close  of  his  revery,  he  started  up,  and  ordered  the  Gkiard  and  cuirassieis 
to  return  to  Dresden,  whither  he  also  repaired,  and  where  his  preseoM 
was  much  needed. 
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Ney  had,  in  the  meantime,  taken  the  command  of  Oudinot's  army,  and 
aa  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  September  established  himself  between  the 
villages  of  Zahna  and  Seyda.  When  Bemadotte  ascertained  that  his  old 
comrade.  Marshal  Ney,  was  marching  against  him,  he  concentrated  his 
forces,  and  moved  across  the  country  to  regain  the  great  road  between 
Torgau  and  Berlin.  Tauenzein,  with  the  advanced  guard,  reached  Den- 
newitz  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  where  he  came  suddenly  in  sight  of 
the  French  army,  and  his  detachment,  with  the  lefl  wing  of  the  allies  that 
supported  him,  were  soon  involved  with  superior  numbers,  and  threatened 
with  a  total  defeat.  Bulow,  however,  hastened  on  with  the  Prussian 
oentre,  and,  after  four  hours  of  obstinate  fighting,  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  village  of  Grohlsdorf  and  forcing  back  the  French'  centre  and  right 
toward  Ohna.  At  this  juncture,  Ney  advanced  with  twenty  thousand 
fresh  troops,  compelled  Bulow  in  turn  to  retreat,  retook  Grohlsdorf,  and 
drove  the  Prussians  across  the  high  grounds  to  their  original  position. 
Here  Bulow  rallied  his  men,  united  them  to  his  reserve,  turned  upon  his 
pursuers,  and,  defeating  them  with  great  loss,  a  second  time  took  posses- 
sion of  GJohlsdorf.  Oudinot  now  came  to  the  support  of  Ney's  retreating 
columns  and  both  parties  making  a  firm  stand,  for  a  while  maintain^ 
the  contest  without  any  visible  advantage  to  either  side.  Presently,  the 
Prussian  brigade  of  Borstel  appeared  on  the  field,  and  by  a  spirited  charge 
on  Oudinot's  flank,  again  forced  the  French  to  give  ground.  Ney, 
finding  his  whole  army  endangered  by  this  movement,  immediately  or- 
dered a  general  retreat ;  which,  however,  was  commenced  with  great 
steadiness,  and  with  no  other  loss  than  that  which  followed  the  rapid  dis- 
charges of  the  Prussian  artillery. 

Hitherto,  the  battle  had  been  sustained  by  the  Prussians  alone,  whose 
entire  force  did  not  exceed  forty-five  thousand  men,  while  Ney's  army 
was  seventy  thousand  strong.  The  Swedes  and  Russians,  composing 
nearly  half  the  allied  force,  had  not  yet  been  brought  into  action  ;  but 
Bemadotte,  with  his  powerful  reserve,  now  came  to  follow  up  the  victory 
which  the  Prussians  with  such  heroic  valor  had  won.  From  this  moment, 
Ney's  retreat  became  a  flight ;  all  order  was  gone,  and  he  did  not  succeed 
in  reuniting  his  shattered  columns  until  he  reached  Torgau,  on  the  8th 
of  September.  His  loss  amounted  to  six  thousand  stand  of  arms,  forty- 
three  pieces  of  cannon,  seventeen  caissons,  and  three  standards,  together 
with  thirteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  one  half  were  prisoners.  The  loss 
of  the  allies  was  but  six  thousand,  of  whom  nearly  five  thousand  were 
Prussians ;  a  decisive  proof  that  they  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and 
earned  the  glory  of  the  victory. 

As  soon  as  Schwartzenberg  learned  that  Napoleon  had  departed  from 
Dresden  to  aid  Macdonald,  he  marched  to  threaten,  a  second  time,  the 
Saxon  capital ;  and  he  arrived  in  its  vicinity,  in  great  force,  on  the  8th 
of  September.  Meantime,  however,  as  has  been  already  related,  Napo- 
leon had  precipitately  quitted  Macdonald  with  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers, 
on  the  6th  ;  reached  Dresden  on  the  night  of  the  8th  ;  and  when,  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  Wittgenstein  and  Klenau  opened  their  batteries  on 
Dresden,  they  were  equally  surprised  and  disturbed  at  seeing  the  Empe- 
ror issue  from  the  gates  with  the  finest  troops  of  the  French  army,  to 
drive  them  from  their  |)osition.  As  they  were  wholly  unprepared  to 
resist  such  an  attack,  they  immediately  withdrew ;  Wittgenstein  taking 
the  road  to  Nollendorf,  and  Klenau  that  to  Marienberg.     Napoleon, 
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satisfiecl  with  this  advantage,  retired  to  Dahme,  where  he  received  inteU 
ligence  of  Ney's  defeat  at  Dennewitz. 

Several  days  of  comparative  inaction  now  ensued,  although  comhats 
between  detached  parties  were  constantly  taking  place.  Napoleon 
seemed  to  be  at  a  loss  in  what  quarter  to  direct  his  forces ;  while  the 
allies  rejoiced  in  an  interval  that  brought  daily  accessions  to  their  ranks, 
and  lessened  the  time  that  must  necessarily  elapse  before  Benningsen 
could  arrive,  who,  with  sixty  thousand  fresh  Russian  troops,  was  expected 
to  join  the  army  in  the  latter  part  of  September. 

At  length,  on  the  21st,  Napoleon  made  a  second  movement  across  the 
Elbe,  to  check  the  progress  of  Blucher,  who  was  again  driving  Macdonald 
before  him,  and  had  already  occupied  Bautzen,  and  extended  himself 
along  the  line  of  the  Spree.  The  Emperor  reached  the  advanced  posts  of 
the  allies  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  and  a  skirmish  took  place,  but  with, 
out  any  result.  He  slept  that  night  at  a  miserable  hamlet  near  Hartau, 
with  a  few  of  his  Guard  around  him,  the  greater  part  of  those  troops  hav- 
ing fallen  behind  from  the  exhaustion  of  incessant  marches  and  counter- 
marches,  which  led  to  nothing. 

The  utmost  melancholy  prevailed  at  his  head-quarters.  The  campaign 
seemed  endless.  The  soldiers,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  privation,  had 
lost  much  of  their  former  spirit ;  sickness  and  the  sword  had,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  thinned  their  ranks ;  and  the  generals  could  not  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  French  army,  daily  inclosed  within  a  more 
contracted  circle,  and  fast  diminishing  in  numbers,  was  no  longer  able  to 
resume  the  offensive  at  any  point  with  a  prospect  of  success.  On  the 
23rd,  Blucher's  army  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  yet  Napoleon 
seemed  to  be  a  prey  to  indecision,  and  did  not  venture  an  attack ;  but, 
after  keeping  his  men  under  arms  nearly  the  whole  day,  he  galloped,  at 
ten  in  the  evening,  toward  Neustadt,  where  a  body  of  Austrians  and  Rus- 
sians was  engaged  in  a  skirmish  with  Lauriston.  The  next  day  he  re- 
turned to  Dresden  ;  and  seeing  the  necessity  of  contracting  his  circle  of 
operations,  he  ordered  Macdonald  to  withdraw  to  Weissig,  within  two 
leagues  of  the  Saxon  capital ;  thereby,  in  effect,  abandoning  the  whole 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  the  allies. 

Soon  after  these  events,  Chemicheff,  one  of  the  Cossack  commanders, 
made  a  descent  into  the  heart  of  Westphalia,  with  a  host  of  his  fiery  cav- 
airy.  He  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Dessau,  and,  pushing  across  the  inter- 
vening country,  reached  Cassel,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  SOth 
of  September.  The  king,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  with  the  few  troops  which 
the  Emperor  had  allowed  him  to  retain,  precipitately  retreated  without 
firing  a  shot ;  and  Chcrnicheff  made  his  entry  into  the  town,  and,  amid  the 
voci^rous  applause  of  the  people,  proclaimed  the  dissolution  of  the  king- 
dom. An  insurrection  against  the  French  authorities  immediately  fol- 
lowed :  students  came  forward  by  hundreds  to  be  enrolled  in  battalions 
of  volunteers ;  crowds  assembled  in  the  streets  demanding  arms ;  anc^the 
contagion  of  revolt  spread  rapidly  to  all  the  villages  in  the  neighborhood. 
ChemichefT,  however,  being  destitute  of  both  infantry  and  artillery,  could 
not  maintain  himself  in  the  position  he  had  gained,  and  on  the  approach  of 
a  body  of  French  troops,  he  evacuated  the  city  as  promptly  as  he  entered 
ii :  but  he  did  not  lose  a  single  man,  either  in  his  advance  or  retreat ;  and 
he  bore  off  the  stores  of  the  arsenal,  the  royal  horses  and  carriages,  and 
an  immense  booty  in  precious  metals  and  jewels.     The  moral  effect  of 
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this  movement  far  exceeded  the  spoils  of  the  victory  :  the  brother  of  Na- 
poleon had  been  driven  from  his  capital,  and  his  dethronement  proclaimed, 
by  a  foreign  partisan  leading  a  honJe  of  wild  horsemen  ;  and  a  dangerous 
proof  was  thus  given  to  the  world,  of  the  facility  with  which  these  oppres- 
sive military  thrones,  destitute  of  support  from  the  interests  and  afiections 
of  the  people,  might  be  swept  from  the  earth  the  moment  that  the  military 
power  which  upheld  them  was  overturned.  The  consequences  of  this 
achievement,  were  accordingly  soon  apparent  in  the  north  of  Germany : 
a  Saxon  battalion  withdrew  from  the  camp  of  Marshal  Ney,  and  joined 
itself  to  that  of  Bemadotte  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  Saxon  army  forbore 
to  follow  the  example,  solely  because  of  their  personal  regard  for  their 
sovereign,  who  made  an  energetic  appeal  to  their  honor.  In  addition  to 
this,  several  Westphalian  battalions,  afler  the  reOccupation  of  Cassel,  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  passing  over  from  their  fugitive  monarch  to  the 
ranks  of  German  freedom. 

The  arrival  of  Benningsen  at  Toeplitz,  on  the  1st  of  October,  raised  the 
allied  army  in  Bohemia  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  the 
several  commanders  of  this  great  force  resolved  to  assume  the  ofiensive. 
Orders  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Blucher  and  Bernadotte,  to  unite 
their  armies  under  the  command  of  the  former,  and  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  check  any  advance  of  the  enemy  toward  Berlin,  as  well  as 
to  cooperate  in  a  general  attack  on  the  French  forces  in  the  plains  of 
Saxony. 

Napoleon,  with  whom  an  advance  upon  Berlin  had  been  a  favorite 
project  during  the  whole  campaign,  resolved,  by  a  rapid  march  in  that 
direction,  to  prevent  the  union  of  Blucher  and  Bemadotte,  and  at  the 
same  time  destroy  one  or  both  of  their  armies,  and  strike  a  decisive  blow 
at  the  Prussian  capital.  He,  therefore,  left  Dresden  to  the  care  of  St. 
Cyr,  with  about  thirty  thousand  men,  and  himself  departed,  on  the  7th  of 
October,  at  the  head  of  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  which,  when  joined 
with  those  of  Ney  and  Macdonald,  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  men.  To  cover  his  communications,  and  keep  in  check  the 
allied  army  of  Bohemia,  he  detached  M urat  with  fifly  thousand  men, 
composed  of  the  corps  of  Victor,  Lauriston  and  Poniatowski,  to  Freyberg ; 
instructing  him  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  enemy  as  long  as  possible, 
and,  when  he  should  become  unable  to  keep  his  ground,  to  retire  toward 
Leipsic  and  the  Upper  Mulda.  The  French  Emperor  was,  nevertheless, 
too  tardy  in  his  movements  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Blucher  and  Ber- 
nadotte, though  he  reached  Duben  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  Blucher 
evacuated  it,  namely,  the  10th  of  October. 

While  Napoleon  was  making  this  serious  demonstration  in  Prussia,  the 
allied  army  of  Bohemia  issued  from  its  defiles,  and  compelled  Murat  to 
fall  back  toward  Leipsic,  where  the  French  troops  in  that  vicinity  were 
already  assembling  ;  and,  on  the  14th  of  October,  the  advanced  posts  of 
the  allies  came  in  sight  of  the  steeples  of  that  city.  These  movements,  to- 
gether with  the  abandonment  of  the  Con  federation  of  the  Rhine  by  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  who,  on  the  8th  of  October,  went  over  with  his  forces  to 
the  Grand  Alliance,  forced  Napoleon  to  order  an  immediate  retreat  upon 
Leipsic. 

The  city  of  Leipsic,  which  is  not  a  place  of  great  extent,  is  surrounded 
by  an  irregular  rampart,  forming  nearly  a  square :  this  rampart  consists 
of  an  old  curtain  of  masonry,  covered  by  a  ditch  alnxMt  filled  up,  without 
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a  counterscarp,  beyond  which  broad  boulevards,  planted  with  trees,  affind 
a  spacious  and  shady  walk  for  the  citizens.  The  suburbs,  stretching  be> 
yond  this  verdanl  belt,  were  at  that  period  much  more  considerable  than  «t 
the  present  day,  and  were  then,  as  now,  shut  in  toward  the  south  and  eaft 
by  walls  containing  gates  strengthened  with  palisades ;  but  toward  the 
north,  on  the  side  of  the  Partha,  they  were  entirely  open.  To  the  weit, 
the  city  is  bounded  by  the  Bister  and  the  Pleisse,  which  streams,  flowii^ 
In  a  lazy  current  to  the  northwest,  inclose  between  them  swampy  meiif 
ows,  nearly  two  miles  in  breadth  and  impassable  for  carriages ;  and  al- 
though the  rivers  are  not  wide,  they  are  deep  and  muddy,  and  cannot  be 
forded  either  by  infantry  or  cavalry.  The  swampy  meadows  constitute 
a  broad  marsh,  crossed  by  a  single  road  running  to  Lutzen  and  May* 
ence,  which  leads  to  the  barrier  of  Machranstadt,  and  enters  the  city  by 
the  gate  of  Halle,  over  a  stone  bridge  at  the  same  place :  there  were  no 
other  bridges  across  the  Elster  but  two  built  of  wood,  and  intended  merely 
for  the  accommodation  of  foot  passengers.  The  country  to  the  east  is  a 
beautiful  plain,  well  adapted  to  military  evolutions.  The  hills  of  Wa- 
chau  stretch  along  southeast  of  the  town,  and  were  now  occupied  by  Mi^ 
rat ;  while  to  the  northeast,  in  the  direction  of  Mockem,  the  windings  of 
the  Partha,  the  villages  and  gentle  swells  adjoining  its  banks,  present  a 
variety  of  obstacles  to  retard  the  advance  of  an  approaching  army. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  October,  the  disposition  of  the  troops  around 
Leipsic  was  as  follows:  the  main  army,  under  Napoleon,  lay  to  the 
south  and  east  of  the  city,  at  various  points  in  communication  with  eaoh 
other,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  commanded  in 
detail  by  Bertrand,  Poniatowski,  Augereau,  Victor,  Lauriston,  Oudinot, 
Macdonald,  Murat,  Latour  Maubourg,  and  Sebastiani.  To  the  north* 
west  of  Leipsic,  and  so  far  removed  from  it  as  to  form  a  separate  army, 
were  forty-eight  thousand  men,  posted  between  Mockern  and  Enterit<£| 
under  the  command  of  Ney,  who  expected  soon  to  be  joined  by  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  troops  on  their  march  from  Duben,  thirty  thousand  strong: 
making  a  grand  total  of  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  men,  with 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  troops  under  Schwart- 
zenberg,  who  were  intended  to  act  against  the  army  directly  commanded 
by  Napoleon,  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  men,  whioh 
number  would  the  next  day  be  increased  to  a  hundred  and  eighty-one 
thousand  by  the  arrival  of  Benningsen's  and  Colloredo's  reserve,  havinff 
in  all  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  Among  the  leaders  or 
this  army  besides  Schwartzenberg,  the  commander-in-chief,  were  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
Wittgenstein,  Milaradowitch,  Litchenstein,  Thielman,  Platoff,  and  a  hoet 
of  others  whose  names  are  identified  with  the  wars  of  this  eventful  period. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  Leipsic,  and  directly  opposed  to  Ney,  Biuoher 
was  posted  with  fifty-six  thousand  men,  and  on  the  day  following  he  was 
to  be  joined  by  Bemadotte  with  forty-seven  thousand,  which  would  raise 
the  allied  force  in  that  quarter  to  a  hundred  and  three  thousand  combat- 
ants, with  five  hundred  and  sixty  guns :  thus  making  a  grand  total,  on 
the  part  of  the  allies,  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  men,  and 
more  than  thirteen  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 

At  midnight  on  the  15th,  two  rockets  were  sent  up  to  a  great  hei|^ 
from  Schwartzenberg's  head-quarters,  on  the  south  of  Leipsic;  and  these 
were  immediately  answered,  by  two  of  a  blue  and  one  of  a  red  light  tnm 
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Blucher's  camp  on  the  north.  These  signals  told  the  assembled  myriadi 
that  everything  was  in  readiness,  and  that  the  hour  had  come  ror  the 
final  struggle.  All  was  tranquil  in  the  French  lines :  their  watch-fires 
burned  with  a  steady  light,  and  no  moving  figures  around  the  flames  in- 
dicated  an  intention  to  retreat:  a  movement  which  indeed  was  impossible 
without  a  conflict. 

Precisely  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  three  guns  were 
discharged  from  the  centre  of  Schwartzenberg's  army,  and  immediately 
the  fire  began  along  the  whole  line.  The  French  guns  replied  with 
great  spirit,  the  earth  literally  trembled  under  the  sustained  discharge  of 
more  than  a  thousand  pieces  of  artillery,  the  allied  columns  in  imposing 
array  moved  forward  to  the  attack,  and  for  three  hours  a  desperate 
struggle  took  place  at  every  point,  attended  by  an  alternation  of  success, 
but  accompanied  by  no  preponderating  advantage  to  either  party.  At 
noon,  Napoleon,  who  had  taken  post  with  his  Guards  and  cuirassiers  on 
the  heights  behind  Wachau,  imagined  that  the  allies  were  sufliciently 
exhausted,  and  resolved  to  put  in  force  his  favorite  manoeuvre  of  a  grand 
attack  on  the  enemy's  centre.  This  movement,  sustained  by  strong  di- 
visions  of  the  Old  and  Young  Guard,  together  with  the  flower  of  the 
French  cavalry,  was  measurably  successful ;  the  attacking  columns 
gradually  but  steadily  gained  ground,  and  Napoleon,  deeming  the  battle 
won,  s<^nt  word  to  the  King  of  Saxony  in  Leipsic  that  he  had  secured  the 
victory,  and  desired  the  bells  to  be  rung  to  announce  it.  The  intelli- 
gence,  however,  was  premature :  for  Schwartzenberg,  seeing  the  danger 
of  his  centre,  ordered  up  a  large  body  of  Austrian  reserve  infantry  and 
cuirassiers,  who,  after  a  bloody  encounter,  restored  the  battle  and  drove 
the  antagonist  columns  in  disorder  to  the  heights  whence  they  had  issued. 
The  French  Emperor,  though  greatly  disconcerted  at  this  reverse,  deter- 
mined to  make  one  more  effort  to  retrieve  the  day ;  for  he  knew  that 
Benningsen  and  Colloredo  would  soon  join  Schwartzenberg's  army,  and, 
by  their  preponderating  numbers,  render  desperate  his  own  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. He  therefore  re-formed  his  broken  cuirassiers,  united  them  to  his 
entire  reserve  of  Imperial  Guards,  and  precipitated  them  in  one  tremen- 
dous column  upon  the  victorious  allies.  The  effort,  nevertheless,  was 
vain.  Schwartzenberg's  troops  yielded,  indeed,  to  the  first  impression, 
but  they  rallied  with  unconquerable  heroism,  and  withstood  every  attempt 
of  Napoleon  to  break  their  array,  until  the  approach  of  night  brought  the 
battle  to  a  close. 

A  conflict  of  equal  obstinacy  had,  in  the  meantime,  taken  place  between 
Ney  and  Blucher  on  the  north  of  Leipsic,  where  for  the  day — as  Berna- 
dotte  had  not  yet  come  up — the  forces  of  the  two  armies  were  more 
equally  matched.  The  result  of  the  battle  was,  however,  an  entire  de- 
feat of  Ney,  who  was  driven  behind  the  Partha  with  a  loss  of  six  thousand 
men  and  twenty-two  pieces  of  cannon. 

While  Napoleon  was  that  night  partaking  of  a  frugal  supper  at  his 
head-quarters,  he  ordered  Meerfeldt,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  during 
the  battle,  to  be  brought  into  his  presence.  This  was  the  officer  who  had 
oome  a  suppliant  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  solicit  the 
armistice  of  Leoben ;  who  had  conducted,  in  behalf  of  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  the  negotiations  that  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio ; 
and  who,  on  the  night  following  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  bore  the  proposals 
fi)r  a  conference  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Presburg.     The  mutations  of 
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fortune  had  now  brought  the  same  general  to  the  tent  of  Napoleon,  whett 
the  latter,  in  turn,  had  become  the  suppliant,  and  was  about  to  solicit,  nol 
concede,  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  The  Emperor  addressed  to  Meer« 
feldt  some  obliging  expressions  on  the  misfortune  he  had  sustained  in 
being  made  prisoner,  and  dismissed  him  to  the  Austrian  head-quartefi 
with  proposals  for  an  armistice ;  agreeing  on  his  own  part  to  evacuats 
Grermany  and  retire  behind  the  Rhine,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
peace.  ^*  Adieu,  general,"  said  he,  as  he  dismissed  Meerfeldt ;  *'  when, 
on  my  behalf,  you  speak  to  the  two  Emperors  of  an  armistice,  the  voioo 
which  reaches  their  ears  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  eloquent  in  recollections  of  , 
the  past!' 

But  the  allied  sovereigns  were  too  well  aware  of  their  present  superi^ 
ority,  either  to  fall  into  the  snare  laid  by  Napoleon  in  his  proposals  for  an 
armistice,  or  to  sacrifice  their  advantage,  by  renewing  the  battle  until 
their  entire  reinforcements  should  reach  the  field.  Under  pretenoOi 
therefore,  of  referring  the  proposals  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Schwarts- 
enberg  obtained  the  delay  requisite  to  concentrate  his  forces. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  French  Emperor,  finding 
that  no  answer  to  his  propositions  had  been  returned,  made  arrangements 
for  the  battle  that  could  not  now  be  avoided  ;  and  as  the  losses  already 
sustained  had  seriously  reduced  the  numbers  of  his  troops,  he  was  forced 
to  contract  the  circuit  of  his  defence  and  abandon  some  of  the  surroundinff 
heights  to  the  allies.  At  nine  o'clock,  Schwartzenberg,  now  reinforced 
by  the  entire  reserve  for  which  he  had  waited,  commenced  a  general  at- 
tack, and  at  first  drove  everything  before  him.  He  carried  several  of 
the  villages  intervening  between  his  position  and  Leipsic,  and  both  his 
left  and  centre  were  unchecked  in  their  career  until  Napoleon  in  person 
brought  forward  his  Imperial  Guard,  and  compelled  them  to  yield  a  por- 
tion of  the  ground  they  had  gained.  The  success  of  the  right  wing  was 
less  decided,  although  there,  too,  the  allies  were  clearly  victorious ;  but 
in  the  afternoon,  Schwartzenberg,  seeing  that  eventual  success  was  secure, 
and  preferring  to  achieve  it  by  less  vehement  assaults,  in  order  to  save 
the  needless  destruction  of  his  brave  troops,  withdrew  his  infantry  and 
cavalry,  and  brought  forward  eight  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Thest 
were  immediately  disposed  on  a  semicircle  of  heights  of  two  leagues  in 
extent ;  and,  playing  with  a  concentric  fire  on  the  dense  masses  of  the 
French  below,  caused  a  terrific  slaughter,  which  the  weaker  party  were 
forced  to  endure  without  any  adequate  means  of  reply.  The  corps  of 
Lauriston  and  Victor,  galled  beyond  endurance  by  this  frightful  storm 
of  balls,  repeatedly  rushed  forward  to  carry  the  allied  batteries ;  but 
whenever  their  columns  came  within  grape-shot  range,  the  guns  were 
immediately  charged  with  that  destructive  missile,  which  with  tenfold 
efiect  swept  down  to  a  man  the  head  of  every  formation  as  it  approached. 
This  awful  scene  continued  for  four  hours,  during  which  time  the  French 
/eterans  stood  firm  beneath  the  iron  tempest,  nor  were  they  relieved 
until  night  put  an  end- to  the  combat. 

Ney,  in  the  meantime,  had  sustained  a  terrible  assault  north  of  the 
city,  where  Blucher,  having  been  joined  by  Bemadotte,  pressed  the 
French  marshal  with  numbers,  almost  in  the  fearful  proportion  of 
two  men  for  one.  Not  long  after  the  action  began,  an  incident  of 
ominous  import  took  place :  a  brigade  of  Wirtembers  and  another  of 
Saxon  oavalry,  together  with  two  brkndes  of  Saxon  infantry,  abandoned 
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the  French  standards,  and  passed  over  to  the  allies,  with  twenty-two 
pieces  of  cannon ;  and,  such  was  the  exasperation  of  the  Saxon  gunnen, 
they  halted  before  reaching  the  allied  lines,  and  discharged  their  artilleiy 
at  point  blank  range,  and  with  fatal  effect,  into  the  ranks  of  their  former 
comrades.  The  number  of  men  lost  to  the  French  by  this  desertion  was 
not  less  than  eight  thousand :  yet,  despite  this  reduction  of  force,  Ney 
still  maintained  a  heroic  defence  throughout  the  day,  although  his  losses 
both  in  men  and  position,  were  very  severe. 

Night  came  at  last  to  suspend  the  work  of  carnage  ;  but,  after  such  a 
conflict,  it  was  even  more  terrible  than  the  day,  for  it  brought  together 
the  remembrance  of  the  past  and  the  anticipation  of  the  future.  The 
incessant  roll  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  two  thousand  pieces  of  cannon, 
were  succeeded  by  an  awful  silence,  interrupted  only  by  a  casual  shot 
from  the  sentries  as  they  paced  their  rounds,  and  the  hollow  murmur 
which  escaped  from  the  cries  of  the  horses  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
men.  Soon,  the  heavens  in  the  whole  circumference  of  the  horizon  were 
illuminated  by  the  ruddy  glow  of  innumerable  watch-fires. 

Napoleon's  marshals,  silent  and  sad,  were  assembled  around  him  in  his 
tent,  when  the  commanders  of  artillery  reported  on  the  state  of  the  army. 
More  than  two  hundred  thousand  cannon-shot  had  been  dischai^ed  during 
the  battle,  and  it  was  impossible  to  renew  the  fight,  under  any  prospeot 
of  success,  without  an  accession  of  forty  thousand  fresh  troops  and  an 
ample  supply  of  ammunition.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could 
be  obtained.  During  this  eventful  conference.  Napoleon,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  fell  asleep  in  his  chair ;  his  hands  were  negligently  folded  on  his 
breast,  and  the  generals,  respecting  the  respite  of  misfortune,  preserved 
a  profound  silence.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  awoke,  and, 
starting  up  suddenly,  exclaimed,  "  Am  I  awake,  or  is  it  a  dream  ?"  Soon, 
however,  recollecting  what  had  happened,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  King 
of  Saxony,  announcing  his  intention  to  retreat ;  and  leaving  it  optional 
with  that  monarch  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  French,  or  remain  where 
he  was,  and  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the  allies. 

By  daybreak  on  the  19th,  the  French  army  was  in  full  retreat.  Victor 
and  Augereau,  with  the  cavalry,  defiled  across  the  suburb  of  Lindenau, 
and  issued  upon  the  causeway  that  traverses  the  marshes  of  the  Elster : 
but  this  was  the  sole  avenue  of  escape.  One  single  bridge  was  to  receive 
the  entire  army,  with  all  its  encumbrances  of  wounded,  artillery  and 
carriages  ;  for  the  frail  wooden  conveyances  had  at  once  given  way  under 
the  multitude  by  which  they  were  beset.  The  loss  of  the  French  in  the 
two  days  exceeded  forty  thousand  men ;  yet  sixty  thousand  remained  m 
Leipsic,  and  an  equal  number  was  now  pressing  forward  on  the  road  to 
France. 

As  soon  as  the  retreat  of  the  French  became  known  in  the  allied 
camp,  an  assault  on  Leipsic  was  commenced ;  but  the  soldiers  within  the 
walls  defended  it  with  unexpected  obstinacy.  Nevertheless,  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  the  allies,  and  their  wild  enthusiasm  at  the  magni- 
tude of  the  victory,  rendered  all  resistance  unavailing.  The  conquerors 
poured  like  a  furious  torrent  into  the  town,  causing  the  very  steeples  to 
tremble  with  their  shouts ;  while,  with  an  impetuosity  that  defied  all  ob- 
stacles, they  swept  on  to  the  western  barriers. 

At  this  dreadful  moment,  the  bridge  was  blown  into  the  air,  by  the  cor- 
poral who  had  charge  of  the  mine  under  it ;  and  who,  misconceiving  hL 
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orders,  fired  it  before  the  appointed  time.  A  shriek  of  horror,  more  ^ 
palling  than  the  loudest  battle-cry,  burst  from  the  dense  multitude  thai 
crowded  to  the  edge  of  the  chasm  when  the  arch  was  found  to  be  de- 
stroyed :  the  ranks  immediately  broke,  the  boldest  men  threw  themselves 
into  the  river,  and  but  few  of  these  escaped.  Macdonald  swam  his  horse 
across,  and  reached  the  opposite  bank  in  safety ;  but  Poniatowski's  steed, 
having  undertaken  the  same  exploit,  reeled  back  on  his  rider,  and  the 
brave  Pole  perished  in  the  water.  During  the  assault  and  retreat,  Lau- 
riston,  Regnier,  and  twenty  other  generals,  with  fifteen  thousand  soldieiBi 
were  made  prisoners,  and  twenty-three  thousand  sick  and  wounded  also 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  The  total  loss  of  the  French  in  the 
three  days — ^two  of  battle  and  one  of  retreat — was  no  less  than  sixty 
thousand  men,  while  that  of  the  allies  was  fully  forty  thousand  :  a  prodi^ 
eious  sacrifice,  but  one  which  was  atoned  for  by  the  deliverance  of  Europe 
urom  French  bondage,  and  of  the  world  from  revolutionary  aggression. 

The  French  army  continued  its  retreat  for  several  days  with  great 
rapidity  ;  and  although  its  flanks  and  rear  were  incessantly  harassed  by 
the  allied  light  troops  and  Cossacks,  who  cut  off  an  immense  number  of 
stragglers,  and  captured  a  large  number  of  cannon,  no  serious  obstacle 
interrupted  its  progress.  On  the  23rd  of  October,  the  Emperor  reached 
Erfurth  with  his  forces  in  a  state  of  almost  total  disoi^anization ;  but  as 
the  fortified  citadels  in  this  vicinity  inspired  the  men  with  a  feeling  of 
security,  and  especially  as  the  magazines  of  Erfurth  supplied  their  ne- 
cessities and  relieved  the  pangs  of  hunger,  which  had  nearly  consumed 
them  on  their  march,  a  degree  of  order  was  at  once  restored ;  and,  afler 
a  halt  of  two  days,  the  troops  were  in  a  condition  to  perform  a  regular 
retreat.  Murat  quitted  Napoleon  at  this  place,  and  bent  his  course  to 
his  own  dominions.  The  pretext  he  assigned  for  his  departure  was,  the 
fear  of  disturbances  at  Naples  ;  but  in  fact,  he  had  entered  into  a  secret 
correspondence  with  Mettemich,  and,  to  secure  his  crown  in  the  general 
wreck,  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  his  brother-in-law  and  benefactor. 
Napoleon  was  not  deceived  as  to  Murat's  motives,  but  he  nevertheless 
embraced  his  old  companion  in  arms,  and  parted  from  him  with  a  preaeii- 
timent,  which  the  event  justified,  that  he  should  never  meet  him  again 
in  this  world. 

.  On  the  25th,  Napoleon  resumed  his  march  for  the  Rhine,  at  the  head 
of  but  ninety  thousand  men ;  and  he  lefl  behind  him,  to  depend  on  their 
own  resources,  nearly  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  who  were  blockaded 
in  the  fortresses  of  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula.  These  garri> 
sons  were  composed  partly  of  effective  troops,  originally  posted  in  tlie 
several  strongholds  for  their  defence  ;  but  the  greater  proportion  consisted 
of  the  worn-out  veterans  of  Moscow,  and  the  stragglers  of  the  present 
campaign,  who  added  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  regular  garrisan% 
but  served  only  to  consume  their  previously  straitened  supplies,  and  to 
introduce  disorganization  and  disease  into  their  ranks. 

While  Napoleon,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  was  escaping  the  pur* 
suit  of  ail  large  bodies  of  the  allies,  a  new  enemy  unexpectedly  arose  on 
the  line  of  his  retreat.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  King  of 
Bavaria  seceded  from  Napoleon's  cause,  and  joined  himself  to  the  Grand 
Alliance  on  the  8th  of  October.  This  step  was  followed  by  another  of  sinfar 
lar  moment ;  the  concentration,  namely,  of  the  Bavarian  forces  unda# 
Wredoy  and  their  threatening  movements  on  Napoleon's  rear.     Wrede'e 
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entire  corps  amounted  to  fifly-eight  thousand  combatants,  and  he  crossed 
the  Danube  at  Donauwerth  as  early  as  the  19th,  whence  he  pushed  on 
to  Aschaifenburg  on  the  27th ;  he  there  detached  ten  thousand  men  to 
Frankfort,  and  on  the  29th  established  himself  with  the  remainder  of  his 
troops  in  the  forest  of  Hanau,  stationing  his  men  across  the  great  road, 
and  blocking  up  the  retreat  of  the  French  toward  Mayence. 

The  forces  of  Napoleon,  when  he  quitted  Erfurth,  were,  in  point  of 
umbers,  greatly  superior  to  the  Bavarian  army  ;  but  the  men  soon  fell 
nto  confusion  again,  and  at  least  ten  thousand  of  them  had  already  strag 

fled  from  their  ranks  and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks.  The 
Smperor,  therefore,  might  have  eighty  thousand  men  under  his  command, 
but  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  could  be  depended  on  as  effective  troops ; 
so  that  the  two  armies  were  not  very  unequally  matched  in  actual  strength ; 
yet  it  was  to  be  considered,  that  this  remnant  of  the  French  host  consisted 
of  the  very  choicest  of  Napoleon's  veterans,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  strag- 
glers that  accompanied  them,  if  opposed  in  their  last  avenue  of  retreat, 
would  necessarily  fight  with  the  courage  and  energy  of  despair.  The 
result  of  the  battle,  which  took  place  on  the  30th,  may  be  anticipated. 
Wrede  maintained  his  position  with  great  bravery  against  the  earlier  at- 
tacks of  the  French  troops ;  but  his  men  eventually  gave  way  at  all  points, 
and  fell  back  behind  the  Kinzig.  The  next  day.  Napoleon  ordered  an 
assault  on  the  town  of  Hanau,  which  place  was  carried  in  a  few  hours, 
and  evacuated  by  the  Austrian  garrison ;  but  when  a  portion  of  the  French 
army  had  passed  on  toward  Frankfort,  Wrede  rallied  his  broken  divisions, 
recaptured  Hanau,  and  drove  Napoleon's  rear-guard  in  confusion  from  its 
walls. 

The  loss  of  the  Bavarians,  in  the  two  days,  amounted  to  ten  thousand 
men,  of  whom  four  thousand  were  prisoners.  Napoleon  lost  seven  thou- 
sand ;  and  of  these  three  thousand  were  wounded,  whom  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  in  the  forest,  for  want  of  carriages'to  bear  them  away. 
The  French  Emperor  left  Frankfort  on  the  first  of  November,  and  his 
eagles  bade  a  final  adieu  to  the  German  plains — a  theatre  of  his 
glory,  his  crimes,  and  his  punishment. 

While  Napoleon  was  retiring  across  the  Rhine,  the  allies  closely  fol- 
lowed his  footsteps,  and  the  forces  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  poured 
in  prodigious  strength  down  the  valley  of  the  Maine.  On  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, the  advanced  guard  under  Schwartzenberg  entered  Frankfort ; 
and,  on  the  same  day,  the  allied  sovereigns  established  their  head-quarters 
at  Aschaffenberg.  On  the  5th,  the  Emperof  Alexander  made  his  entry 
into  Frankfort  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  superb  cavalry ;  and  he 
rested  there  until  preparations  could  be  made  for  crossing  the  Rhine,  and 
carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  France.  At  the  same  time,  the  allied 
forces  on  all  sides  rapidly  approached  that  frontier  stream.  Schwartzen- 
berg forced  the  passage  of  the  Nidde,  and  advanced  his  head-quarters 
to  Hochst,  within  two  leagues  of  Mayence ;  while  Blucher,  on  his  right, 
established  himself  at  Giessen.  On  the  9th,  Giulay  received  orders  to 
attack  Hochhcim,  a  small  town  fortified  with  five  redoubts,  and  garrisoned 
by  twelve  thousand  men.  The  formidable  columns  of  the  allies,  however, 
easily  carried  the  place.  This  combat  was  the  last  of  the  campaign^  so  far 
M  the  grand  armies  on  either  side  were  concerned  ;  and  the  respective 
commanders  put  their  forces  into  winter-quarters.  Those  of  Napoleon, 
entirely  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  extended  from  Cologne  on  the  north 
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to  Strasburg  on  the  south  ;  the  greater  part  being  stationed  at  Mayenoo^' 
Coblentz,  and  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  allies  around  Frankfort.    Tbe 
grand  allied  army  extended  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  KeU 
to  Coblentz. 

Bemadotte,  whose  line  of  advance  was  more  to  the  north,  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  Hanover,  detached  Woronzow  with  his  advanced  guard  to  Cassel, 
on  the  28th  of  October.  Jerome  had  previously  abandoned  his  capital ; 
the  greater  part  of  his  army  joined  the  allies,  and  the  few  who  adhered 
to  his  cause  followed  him  to  Dusseldorf,  and  there  crossed  the  Rhine. 
Winzingerode,  now  coming  up  with  a  corps  of  Russians,  organized  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Westphalia  in  the  interest  of  the  allies ;  he  also  de- 
stroyed the  revolutionary  dynasty  in  the  Grand-duchy  of  Berg,  and  united 
the  forces  of  that  province  to  the  standards  of  Grermany.  He  next  oo- 
cupied  the  Grand-duchy  of  Oldenberg  and  East  Friedland,  and  Bulow 
marched  to  Munster  on  his  way  to  Holland,  where  the  people  waited  only 
for  the  approach  of  the  allies,  to  throw  off  the  French  yoke  and  declare 
their  independence.  Bemadotte,  on  the  6th  of  November,  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  Benningsen,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Hanover,  and  reestab- 
lished there  the  authority  of  the  King  of  England. 

As  soon  as  the  battle  of  Leipsic  was  decided,  Klenau  received  orders 
to  unite  his  corps  with  that  of  Tolstoy  ;  and  their  joint  forces,  amounting 
to  fifly  thousand  men,  commenced  the  blockade  of  Dresden,  on  the  27tE 
of  October.  St.  Cyr,  who  had  been  lefl  by  Napoleon  to  defend  this  city, 
could  scarcely  muster  more  than  thirty  thousand  men  ;  and,  as  his  stock 
of  provisions  was  barely  sufHcient  for  ten  days'  supply,  he  resolved  on 
the  desperate  expedient  of  a  sortie,  in  order  to  cut  his  way  to  Torgau  or 
Wittenberg.  He  made  this  bold  attempt  on  the  morning  of  November 
6th,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  but  he  was  speedily 
driven  back  into  the  town  by  a  detachment  of  three  thousand  allies ;  and, 
seeing  then  that  no  hope  of  relief  remained,  he  entered  into  a  capitulft* 
tion,  in  virtue  of  which  he  surrendered  Dresden,  and  his  troops  laid  down 
their  arms  on  condition  of  being  sent  to  France,  engaging  at  the  same  time 
not  to  serve  again  until  regularly  exchanged.  On  the  12th,  the  French  saU 
diers  began  to  defile  out  of  the  town  in  six  columns,  and  proceeded  on  the 
road  to  France :  the  entire  force  consisted  of  thirty -two  generals,  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-five  ofHcers,  and  thirty-three  thousand  privates.  But 
Schwartzenberg  and  the  allied  sovereigns  disapproved  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation ;  they  notified  St.  Cyr  that  they  should  not  ratify  it,  and 
gave  him  the  option  of  being  reinstated  in  Dresden,  or  conducted  with 
all  his  followers  as  prisoners  of  war  into  Bohemia.  He  of  course  ao- 
cepted  the  latter  proposition,  as  he  was  wholly  unable  to  maintain  himself 
in  Dresden ;  but  he  protested  loudly  and  with  good  reason  against  thii 
violation  of  tbe  compact,  which  however  unwise  and  absurd  on  the  part 
of  Klenau — for  the  garrison  was  in  so  helpless  a  condition  that  St.  Cyr 
could  have  hoped  for  nothing  better  than  an  unconditional  surrenders- 
was,  nevertheless,  regularly  made  and  completed  by  a  general  having 
full  power  in  the  premises:  and  the  fact  tiiat  Klenau  was  do  greatly  out- 
witted by  the  French  marshal,  furnished  the  allied  sovereigns  with  no 
apology  for  annulling  his  authorized  acts. 

The  fall  of  Dresden  was  soon  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Stetdi| 
Torgau  and  Dantzic ;  and  these  combined  conquests  placed  in  the  haul 
of  the  allies  upward  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  cannon,  and  nearly  seven^ 
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dMNmndpTiaoiien;  iHiidi  latter  uniHiiit  wm  attcmen&d  to  dgl^ 
gtnd  by  the  ■ab»eqaeDt  eapitulatiop  of  w&fmi  mSior  fertwuww.  Attihe 
close  of  the  campaign,  there  remained  to  Napoleon  of  all  hie  poHeerioag 
^beyond  the  Rhine,  only  Hamburg,  Magdebouqr,  and  Wittenbenr  en  &» 
Elbe;  Custrin  and  Ologaa  on  the  Oder ;  andthedtadelsof  BrftirthnnA 
Wurdsburg. 

The  fennentataon  produced  in  Europe  by  the  deliTorance  of  Geimeaiy^ 
■oon  tpread  to  the  Dutch  Prorincee.  The  yoke  of  Napdeon— unhneiw 
•ally  grioTous  bom  the  enonnou8  pecuniary  exactions  and  the  waslim 
military  conscriptions  that  accompanied  itr— 4iad  been  peculiarly  oppraa* 
wLwe  in  Holland,  where  the  habits  of  the  people  were  so  wholly  oommeiw 
cial.  The  Hollanders  had  for  nearly  twenty  years  tasted  the  dregs 
of  humiliation  in  the  cup  of  the  ▼anguished,  being  compelled  thomselvea 
to  uphold  the  system  which  exterminated  their  resources,  and  to  purchase 
the  ruin  of  their  country  with  the  blood  of  their  children.  A  state  ef 
feeling  had  therefore  long  existed  among  them  that  must  inevitably  havt 
led  te  a  revolt,  but  lor  me  hopelessness  of  the  attempt :  when,  however^ 
the  battle  of  Leipsic  had  given  a  deatlr-bbw  to  the  tyrant  in  hb  nztenud 
relations,  nothing  could  resist  the  universal  effort  fer  freedom  ha  tUn 
devoted  land.  At  this  period.  Napoleon's  finces  in  Holland  did  not  nx- 
oeed  six  thousand  French  soldiers  and  two  regimente  of  Oennans,  which 
latter  troops  were  not  greatly  to  be  relied  on.  When  the  alliee  andar 
Bulow,  tpg^her  with  a  detachment  of  Russians  led  by  WimdMends^ 
approaohM  Amsterdam,  the  garrison  of  that  town  withdrew  to  Inredil^ 
where  all  the  French  forces  were  soon  after  concentrated.  This  with* 
drawal  was  the  signal  fer  a  general  revolt.  The  inhabitants  of  Amster- 
dam rose  in  insurrection,  deposed  the  imperial  authorities,  hoisted  the 
Orange  flag,  and  organized  a  provisional  government  with  a  view  to  the 
re^stablishment  of  Sie  old  order  of  things.  Similar  changes  took  place 
at  Rotterdam,  Dortrecht,  Delft,  Leyden,  Haarlem,  and  the  other  princn- 
pal  towns ;  the  Orange  cockade  was  everywhere  mounted,  amid  cries  of 
**  Orange  Boven  /"  and,  afler  submitting  for  so  many  years  to  foreign 
domination,  a  whole  people  regained  their  independence  without  shedding 
a  drop  of  blood  in  its  achievement.  The  French  troops,  finding  them- 
selves  threatened  on  all  sides,  withdrew  entirely  from  the  territories  of 
Holland. 

Simultaneously  with  these  events,  an  almost  total  overthrow  of  the 
French  domination  in  Italy,  took  place.  Eugene,  after  gaining  sosrie  par> 
tial  success  in  that  country,  was  eventually  forced  back  to  the  line  of 
the  Adige ;  and  before  the  middle  of  December,  Trieste  and  the  greater 
part  of  Dalmatia  surrendered  to  the  Austrian  troops. 


CHAPTER  XLIIl. 

THB   LIBERATION   OF  SPAIN. 

The  winter  that  followed  the  campaign  of  the  Salamanca,  though  not 
distinguished  by  any  warlike  achievements,  was  a  season  of  extraordinary 
effort  and  activity  on  the  part  of  Wellington.  The  condition  and  disci- 
pline of  the  troops  had  been  greatly  improved ;  the  Duoro  was  rendered 
navigable  above  its  confluence  witlr  the  Agueda;  a  pontoon  train  was 
formed ;  carts  adapted  to  the  mountain  warfare  were  constructed ;  and  a 
great  number  of  mules  were  provided  to  supply  the  place  of  those  de- 
stroyed in  the  retreat  from  Burgos.  Large  reinforcements,  especially  in 
cavalry,  came  out  from  England  during  the  winter ;  and,  when  spring 
arrived,  the  army  was  prepared  to  take  the  field  in  greater  strength,  than 
at  any  previous  period  since  the  commencement  of  the  Peninsular  War. 

It  now  became  a  matter  of  the  utmost  consequence,  that  some  decisive 
measures  should  be  undertaken  for  the  more  effectual  organization  of  the 
Spanish  army ;  and  at  length,  symptoms  of  a  favorable  change,  in  that 
particular,  appeared.  The  fame  of  Wellington  and  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Peninsular  independence,  finally  conquered  the 
sullen  obstinacy  of  Castilian  pride,  as  well  as  the  secret  hostility  of  dem- 
ocratic jealousy ;  and  the  British  general  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  Cortes, 
invested  with  the  supreme  command  of  the  Spanish  forces.  The  troops 
of  that  monarchy  were  at  the  time  in  so  inefficient  a  state,  that  Mr. 
Henry  Wellesley,  the  British  ambassador  at  Cadiz,  advised  his  brother 
not  to  accept  the  office,  as  in  his  judgment,  such  acceptance  would  excite 
jealousy  and  create  responsibleness,  without  increasing  strength  or  con- 
ferring  power.     But  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Wellington,  and  his  clear 

Rrception  of  the  truth  that  the  French  could  never  be  driven  across  the 
'^renees,  unless  by  combining  the  whole  power  of  the  Peninsula  under 
one  leader,  overcame  his  repugnance  at  undertaking  so  onerous  and  irk- 
some a  charge ;  and  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  command,  with  a 
▼Igor  that  at  least  convinced  the  Spanish  authorities  of  his  energy  and 
leal  in  their  behalf.  He  remonstrated  in  emphatic  terms  against  their 
mode  of  discipline ;  and  as  it  was  evident  that  a  strong  hand  would  be 
requisite  to  remedy  the  long-established  evils  of  their  system,  he  insisted 
that  officers  should  be  appointed  solely  on  his  individual  recommendatioiiy 
that  he  alone  should  possess  the  absolute  power  of  dismissal,  and  that  the 
resources  of  the  state,  so  far  as  they  were  applicable  to  the  pay  and  sup- 
port of  the  troops,  should  be  applied  in  con(brmity  to  his  directions.  As 
the  Cortes  hesitated  to  grant  these  demands,  Wellington  repaired  in  per- 
son to  Cfuliz ;  and,  afler  remaining  there  through  the  month  of  January, 
1818,  succeeded  in  gaining  for  his  plans  the  entire  acquiescence  of  that 
body.  He  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  remodelled  and  organized  the  Span- 
Ui  troops. 

One  result  of  consequence  attended  Wellington's  visit  to  Cadiz — it 
mrought  under  his  immediate  notice  the  miserable  state  of  the  government 
at  that  place,  ruled  as  it  was  by  a  violent  faction,  and  the  prey,  alter* 
nately,  of  aristocratic  intrigue  and  democratic  fiiry.    He  reported  tbe 
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actual  position  of  afiairs  to  the  British  cabinet,  and  its  members  had  the 
wisdom  to  follow  his  advice,  namely:  on  no  account  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  disputes  of  the  Cortes  and  the  regency ;  but,  leaving  the 
authorities  and  people  at  Cadiz  to  arrange  their  domestic  quarrels  and 
manage  their  institutions  in  their  own  way,  direct  every  effort  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  the  Penin- 
sula. On  this  latter  principle,  Wellington  strongly  urged  the  Cortes  to 
tuspend  their  meditated  decree  for  suppressing  the  Inquisition ;  arguing, 
that  however  wise  and  just  its  eventual  abolition  might  be,  it  was  to  the 
iast  degree  inexpedient  to  propose  it  at  that  particular  time,  when  half  the 
Spanish  territory  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  as  any  measure  affect- 
ing that  branch  of  the  Church  would  certainly  alienate  the  clergy,  who 
had  hitherto  been  the  chief,  and  latterly  the  sole,  supporters  of  Uie  war. 
This  advice,  however,  was  too  rational  to  satisfy  men  inflamed  with  polit- 
ical  passion,  and  the  people  received  it  in  sullen  silence.  xVs  soon  as 
Wellington  departed,  the  dissensions  between  the  two  parties  in  Cadiz 
broke  out  with  more  rancor  than  ever ;  and  these  infatuated  men,  instead 
of  giving  their  attention  to  the  enemy  at  their  gates,  occupied  themselves 
with  projects  for  civil  reform.  The  Inquisition  was  abolished  by  a  formal 
decree,  on  the  7th  of  March ;  and,  as  the  clergy  of  Cadiz  resisted  the 
order,  and  the  regency  supported  them  in  such  resistance,  the  Cortes  in- 
atantly  removed  the  members  of  the  regency,  and  appointed  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  Pedro  Agar  and  Gabriel  Cesiar,  in  their  places.  The 
refractory  clergy  throughout  Spain  were  then  arrested,  and  thrown  into 
prison ;  and  the  revolutionary  press,  true  to  its  principles,  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  abuse  against  the  British  government. 

While  these  disgraceful  dissensions  were  daily  weakening  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  civil  authorities,  Wellington  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
in  preparations  for  opening  the  campaign ;  which,  indeed,  he  was  now 
able  to  do  on  a  footing  of  comparative  equality  with  the  enemy.  The 
Anglo-Portuguese  army,  mustering  seventy-five  thousand  combatants,  of 
whom  forty-four  thousand  were  British  troops,  lay  along  the  Portuguese 
frontier  near  the  sources  of  the  Coa.  The  Anglo-Sicilian  army,  under 
Sir  John  Murray,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alicante,  and  mustered 
sixteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  eleven  thousand  were  English,  and  the 
remainder  foreign  troops  from  the  Mediterranean,  in  British  pay.  Co- 
pon's  Spaniards,  seven  thousand  strong,  occupied  the  mountain  country 
and  upper  ends  of  the  valleys  in  Catalonia.  Elio's  corps  of  twenty 
thousand  men  were  in  Murcia,  in  the  rear  of  Sir  John  Murray :  but  this 
force  was  yet  undisciplined,  and  could  not  be  trusted  in  presence  of  an 
enemy.  The  army  of  the  Duke  del  Parque,  consisting  of  twelve  thou- 
sand soldiers,  was  posted  in  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  first 
army  of  reserve,  under  the  Conde  d'Abisal,  lay  in  Andalusia,  and  num- 
bered, nominally,  fifteen  tliousand  men ;  the  greater  part  were,  however. 
raw  recruits  unfit  for  active  service.  The  only  Spanish  force  on  which 
reliance  could  be  placed,  was  the  army  of  Castanos  in  Estremadura  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Leon  and  Galicia :  it  included  all  the  troops  able  to 
take  the  field  in  the  west  and  northwest  of  Spain,  and  mustered  forty 
thousand  combatants.  Thus,  the  total  force  under  Wellington's  direc- 
tion, was  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  men.  The  French  troops 
in  the  Peninsula  were  more  numerous,  and,  as  a  whole,  in  a  far  more  ef 
ficient  condition :  their  entire  number  was  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
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thirty-one  thousand.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  occupied 
a  central  field,  and  were  ready  for  action ;  sixty-eight  thousand,  under 
Suchet,  held  Aragon,  Valencia  and  Catalonia ;  ten  thousand  were  at 
Madrid ;  eight  thousand  in  Old  Castile  and  Leon ;  and  forty  thousand 
were  employed  in  maintaining  the  communicacions  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces, and  waging  a  partisan  warfare  with  the  insurgent  Spaniards  in 
Biscay  and  Navarre. 

The  campaign  commenced  on  the  11th  of  April,  by  an  attack  of  Suchet 
on  the  united  forces  of  Sir  John  Murray  and  Elio,  thirty-six  thousand 
strong,  who  had  concentrated  themselves  at  Castella.  Suchet  began  the 
action  by  a  spirited  charge  against  the  advanced  guard  of  tlie  allies,  and 
at  first  made  such  progress,  that  Murray,  in  great  alarm,  ordered  a  re- 
treat ;  fortunately  for  the  honor  of  the  British  arms,  this  order  did  not 
reach  the  columns  engaged  until  they  had  rallied,  regained  their  ground, 
and  were  pressing  the  French  to  a  rapid  flight.  But  here,  again,  Mur- 
ray displayed  his  military  qualities,  by  commanding  the  pursuit  to  be 
discontinued,  just  as  the  French  troops  were  falling  into  confusion  under 
a  charge  of  the  British  dragoons.  Suchet,  therefore,  escaped  with  all  his 
guns  and  baggage,  leaving  however,  nearly  two  thousand  men,  slain  and 
wounded,  on  the  field. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  the  army  of  reserve  in  Andalusia  broke  up  from 
.Seville,  with  directions  to  reach  the  bridge  of  Almarez  and  thence  threaten 
Madrid  on  the  24th ;  the  Duke  del  Parque,  a  few  days  aflerward  entered 
La  Mancha ;  on  the  22nd,  Wellington  began  his  March  into  Spain ;  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  on  the  23rd ;  and  preparations 
were  so  made  that,  when  the  advancing  columns  reached  the  frontiers  of 
Biscay  or  Galicia,  they  should  abandon  all  communication  with  Lisbon, 
and  draw  their  supplies  from  the  nearer  harbors  of  those  provinces. 
Seventy  thousand  British  and  Portuguese,  and  twenty  thousand  Spaniards, 
were  ere  long  so  disposed,  that  they  could  fall  on  the  front  and  flank  of 
the  French  lines;  and  Wellington  anticipated  success  with  such  ooo* 
fidence  that,  in  crossing  the  frontier  stream,  he  rose  in  his  stirrups  and 
waved  his  hand,  exclaiming,  "  Farewell,  Portugal !" 

The  best  effect  attended  the  movements  of  the  Duke  del  Parqjue's  army, 
and  those  of  the  reserve  from  Andalusia ;  for  they  spread  alarm  in  New 
Castile,  before  the  route  of  Wellington's  main  body  became  known ;  and, 
by  inducing  the  belief  that  a  combined  attack  on  the  capital  was  in- 
tended, prevented  that  concentration  of  force  on  the  Upper  Ebro,  by  which 
alone  the  march  of  the  British  general  could  have  been  arrested.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  centre  and  right  of  the  allied  army  were  advancing  from 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  the  Duoro,  and  Graham,  with  the  led  wing  was  toiling 
through  the  Tras-os-Montes,  not  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  French 
troops  had  assembled  at  Valladolid.  This  force  was  therefore  compelled 
to  retreat,  and,  by  the  3rd  of  June,  the  entire  allied  army  was  in  communi- 
cation on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Duoro,  between  Toro  and  the  river  Esla. 
On  the  4th,  Wellington  took  possession  of  Valladolid,  and  on  the  7th  and  8th, 
he  reached  the  Carrion,  which  he  crossed  at  various  points.  The  French 
troops  hastened  to  gain  the  Ebro,  abandoned  the  castle  of  Burgos  on  the 
14th,  afler  having  blown  up  its  ramparts  in  such  haste,  that  the  falling 
ruins  crushed  three  hundred  of  their  own  men,  and  thence  continued  their 
route  toward  Vittoria.  King  Joseph,  who  led  the  retreat  in  person, 
pressed  on  with  all  possible  expedition,  followed  by  his  court,  the  oi?il 
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authorities,  and  many  citizens  of  Madrid,  together  with  the  troops  that  had 
occupied  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The  flight  was  encumbered  with 
an  endless  file  of  chariots,  carriages  and  wagons,  which  conveyed  a  help, 
less  multitude  and  their  rich  stores  of  spoil  toward  the  frontier ;  and 
when  Joseph  reached  Vittoria,  on  the  1 9th,  he  made  a  stand,  rather  with 
a  vague  hope  of  securing  the  safe  transit  of  his  ill-gotten  booty  into 
France,  than  with  any  well-founded  expectation  of  being  able  to  resist 
the  shock  of  Wellington's  army. 

The  basin  of  Vittoria,  where  the  French  troops,  augmented  by  re^n- 
fbrcements  to  seventy  thousand  men,  were  now  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  is  about  eight  miles  in  length  by  six  in  breadth,  situated  in  an 
elevated  plateau  among  the  mountains.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  commencement  of  the  Pyreneean  range,  and  on  the  west  by  a 
chain  of  rugged  mountains  which  separates  the  province  of  Alara  from 
Biscay.  This  basin  is  intersected  by  two  rows  of  hills,  that  cross  it 
nearly  from  east  to  west,  and  furnish  strong  military  positions ;  several 
roads  lead  to  and  from  Vittoria ;  but  although  they  are  practicable  for 
guns,  the  highway  to  Bayonne,  through  Gamarra  Mayor,  was  alone  ade- 
quate to  receive  the  immense  train  of  carriages  attached  to  the  French 
retreat.  Two  large  convoys  had  already  departed  by  this  route,  and 
were  well  on  their  way  to  France ;  but  many  more,  including  the  royal 
treasure  and  the  guns  and  ammunition  of  the  army,  remained  behind ; 
and  it  was  therefore  of  vital  consequence  to  the  French  to  keep  open  the 
road  to  Bayonne,  and  above  all,  not  to  suffer  Gramarra  Mayor  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  Wellington  carefully  surveyed  the 
French  position,  which  was  now  maintained  by  seventy  thousand  men 
and  a  hundred  and  fif\y  pieces  of  cannon ;  while  the  allied  force  con- 
sisted of  sixty  thousand  British  and  Portuguese,  and  eighteen  thousand 
Spanish  troops,  with  only  ninety  guns.  His  dispositions  were  soon  made, 
and  by  daybreak  on  the  21st  his  whole  army  was  in  motion.  The  centre 
and  right  speedily  surmounted  the  high  ground  which  screened  their 
bivouac  from  the  sight  of  the  French,  and  their  masses  stood  in  imposing 
strength  on  the  summit  of  the  ridges  that  inclose  Vittoria  on  the  south. 

At  ten  o'clock,  Hill,  leading  the  right  wing,  reached  the  pass  of  Puebla, 
and  began  extending  his  men  upon  the  plain  in  front,  while  Murillo's 
Spaniards,  with  surprising  vigor,  swarmed  up  the  rocky  ascent  on  the 
right  of  his  advance.  Here,  however,  the  French  made  a  stout  resist- 
ance. Murillo  received  a  wound,  but  still  kept  the  field;  and,  as  the 
enemy's  line  had  been  strengthened  by  re^fnforcements,  Hill  was  com- 
pelled  to  send  to  the  Spanish  general's  support  the  seventy-first  regiment 
and  a  battalion  of  light  infantry,  under  Colonel  Cadogan.  That  brave 
officer  had  scarcely  reached  the  summit  when  he  was  struck  down ;  but, 
though  mortally  wounded,  he  still  cheered  on  his  Highlanders,  and 
watched  them  with  his  dying  eyes  as  they  moved  irresistibly  along  the 
ridge.  The  French  were  gradually  borne  backward ;  and  Hill,  en- 
couraged by  the  progress  of  the  scarlet  uniforms  on  the  heights,  emerged 
from  the  defile  of  Puebla,  carried  by  storm  the  village  of  Subijana,  and 
brought  his  line  into  communication  with  Murillo. 

Meantime,  Wellington  with  the  centre,  had  surmounted  the  heights  in 
his  front,  and  descended  into  the  plain  of  Vittoria.  He  met  with  no 
serious  opposition  until  his  men  reached  the  bridges  in  the  valley  below, 
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where  the  French  were  posted  in  great  strength,  and  where,  for  several 
hours,  they  maintained  an  obstinate  defence.  While  this  contest  was  la 
pr(»;ress,  a  decisive  blow  had  been  struck  by  Graham  on  the  led.  Tha! 
noble  officer,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  possessed  the  vigor  of  five* 
and- twenty,  marched  before  daylight  from  his  bivouac  in  the  mountains, 
and  by  eleven  o'clock,  reached  the  heights  above  Gamarra  Mayor  and 
Ariega,  which  were  strongly  occupied  by  the  French  under  Reille.  The 
French,  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of  holding  their  position,  for  a  time 
resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  Graham  to  dislodge  them,  but  they  at  length 
gave  way ;  the  British  troops  made  themselves  masters  of  their  line  of 
retreat,  and  the  whole  French  army  dispersed  in  utter  confusion  over  the 
plains  and  mountains  on  every  side. 

Never  before,  in  modem  times,  had  such  an  accumulation  of  military 
stores,  combined  with  so  great  an  amount  of  private  wealth,  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  victorious  army.  Jourdan's  marshal's  baton,  Joseph's 
private  carriage,  a  hundred  and  Rfly-one  brass  guns,  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  caissons,  thirteen  hundred  thousand  ball-cartridges,  fourteen  thou- 
sand rounds  of  artillery-ammunition,  and  forty  thousand  pounds  of  gun- 
powder, together  with  an  immediate  loss  to  the  enemy  of  seven  thousand 
men,  constituted  the  military  trophies  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria — in  addition 
to  the  fact,  that  the  organization  and  efficiency  of  the  French  army  en- 
gaged in  the  action  were  annihilated,  and  its  entire  force  swept,  as  by  a 
whirlwind,  from  the  Spanish  dominions.  The  private  wealth  captured 
by  the  allied  army  is  beyond  estimation.  It  was  not  the  produce  of  a 
sacked  town,  or  the  riches  of  a  pillaged  province,  but  the  plunder  of  a 
whole  kingdom,  accumulated  during  five  years  of  unrestrained  rapine. 
The  military  chest  alone  contained  five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  complete  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
the  northwestern  provinces  of  Spain,  but  to  drive  them  from  the  fortified 
strongholds  of  Santona,  Pampeluna,  and  St.  Sebastian.  Hill  had  already 
invested  Pampeluna,  and  Graham  laid  siege  to  St.  Sebastian  on  the  29ui 
of  June.  The  garrison  of  this  latter  fortress,  however,  offered  an  unex- 
pected resistance ;  and,  after  expending  nearly  a  month  around  its  wallsi 
Graham  was  forced  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  unite  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops  with  the  main  body  under  Wellington,  who  at 
this  time  was  preparing  to  resist  a  new  invasion  led  on  by  Soult. 

This  marshal,  whom  Napoleon  had  ordered  to  Spain  when  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Vittoria  reached  Dresden,  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  18th 
of  July,  and  immediately  commenced  repairing  the  fortifications  of  that 
place.  He  also  devoted  his  attention  to  recruiting  and  reorganizing  the 
army ;  and  this  was  carried  on  with  such  vigor  and  success,  that  he  soon 
had  at  his  disposal  a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  men,  of  whom 
sevcnty-six  thousand  were  ready  for  operations  in  the  field ;  the  remainder 
formed  the  garrisons  of  Bayonne,  Pampeluna,  Santona,  and  St.  Sebastian. 
The  forces  in  Catalonia  under  Suchet,  at  the  same  period,  amounted  to 
sixty-six  thousand  men.  As  soon  as  Soult  had  completed  his  arrange- 
nients,  he  marched  in  several  columns  toward  the  Spanish  territories. 
Each  of  the  contending  armies  occupied,  or  moved  upon,  a  line  about 
eleven  leagues  in  length,  extending  from  the  sea  on  one  side,  to  the 
mountains  westward  of  the  pass  of  lUmcesvalles  on  the  other.  But  there 
was  this  difference  between  the  two  positions,  that,  although  the  British 
were  on  the  higher  ground,  and  oooupied  passes  difficult  of  access,  jsl 
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their  columns,  being  separated  by  impassable  ridges,  could  receive  sup- 
port  from  each  other  only  by  circuitous  and  slow  marches  in  the  rear ; 
while  the  French,  grouped  in  the  plain,  could  readily  throw  a  preponde- 
rating force  against  a  weak  part  of  the  allied  line,  and  overpower  it  before 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements. 

Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  July,  Soult,  at  the  head  of  thirty-five  thou* 

sand  men,  ascended  the  French  side  of  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles ;  while 

D'Erlon,  with  twenty  thousand,  threatened  the  allied  centre  by  the  Puerta 

de  Maya ;  and  Villatte,  with  eighteen  thousand,  remained  in  observation 

on  the  Bidassoa.     Soult's  object  in  these  movements  was,  to  accumulate 

forces  on  Wellington's  right  more  rapidly  than  the  British  general  could 

assemble  troops  to  oppose  him  ;  to  relieve  Pampeluna,  for  which  purpose 

he  had  under  convoy  a  large  supply  of  provisions ;  and  then,  turning  to  his 

own  right,  to  descend  upon  St.  Sebastian  and  the  forces  covering  its 

blockade.     So  effectually  had  Soult  disguised  his  intentions  from  the 

allies,  that  they  were  unprepared  both  for  his  and  D'Erlon's  attack  ;  and, 

after  a  desperate  resistance,  they  were  forced  to  retreat  at  Roncesvalles 

and  Puerta  de  Maya,  yielding  the  two  passes  to  the  French  troops.    D'Er. 

Ion,  satisfied  with  his  success,  remained  inactive ;  but  Soult  pressed  for. 

ward  on  the  26th,  toward  Pampeluna.     On  the  27th,  he  approached 

Sauroren,  about  four   miles  in  front  of  Pampeluna,  where  Picton  and 

Hill  had  formed  a  junction,  and  made  a  stand  to  oppose  him ;  but  he  de- 

layed  his  attack  until  the  next  day,  and  thus  gave  Wellington  time  to 

come  up  with  large  re(^nforcements.     The  numbers  of  the  contending 

armies  were  nearly  equal,  the  French  amounting  to  thirty-two  thousand, 

and  the  allies  to  twenty-eight  thousand,  of  whom,  however,  ten  thousand 

were  Spaniards.     The  allies  were  posted  in  two  lines  on  two  successive 

ranges  of  heights,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  strong  position. 

At  mid-flay  on  the  28th,  the  French  tirailleurs  began  with  great  gal- 
lantry to  ascend  the  slopes  toward  the  centre  of  the  first  line  of  the  allies, 
while  Clause Ts  division  moved  impetuously  toward  its  lefl.  Clausel's 
attack  was  quickly  and  totally  repulsed  ;  but  the  assault  along  the  centre 
and  right  was  more  successful,  and  for  a  time  the  French  soldiers  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  ridge.  Wellington,  however,  brought  up  his 
reserves  in  person,  and  after  a  desperate  and  bloody  contest,  Soult  drew 
off  his  army  to  a  range  of  hills  opposite  the  allies'  position.  During  the 
night,  he  made  preparations  for  a  retreat  in  the  direction  of  St.  Sebastian  ; 
but  before  he  could  commence  that  movement,  Wellington  assumed  the 
offensive,  and  on  the  29th,  by  a  combined  attack  on  different  points,  en- 
tirely defeated  him  and  drove  him  from  his  ground.  The  French  loss  in 
this  day's  action,  was  two  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  and  three  thou- 
sand prisoners,  besides  a  large  number  of  stragglers  who  abandoned  their 
ranks ;  the  total  loss  of  the  allies  was  two  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 

After  this  second  disaster,  Soult  retired  with  all  possible  expedition  up 
the  valleys  of  the  Lauz  and  the  Guy ;  but  he  was  now  in  a  hazardous 
predicament.  His  troops  were  exhausted,  his  numbers  greatly  reduced, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  to  protect  his  artillery  and  baggage  in  a  back- 
ward march  over  the  Pyrenees.  Graham,  with  twenty  thousand  men 
threatened  him  on  the  side  of  St.  Sebastian ;  the  victorious  allies  under 
Wellington,  were  in  his  rear;  and  il  became  evident,  that  some  extraor- 
dinary effort  could  alone  save  him  from  destruction.  This  result  was 
accomplished  by  a  retreat  of  almost  unexampled  rapidity,  through  the 
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passes  leading  to  the  Lower  Bidassoa ;  and  although  his  troops  suffered 
an  immense  loss  in  their  flight  through  narrow  defiles,  crowded  with  their 
own  fugitives  and  enfiladed  by  the  destructive  fire  of  their  pursuers,  he 
reached  the  French  territories  on  the  first  of  August,  with  a  considerable 
numerical  force  in  the  last  degree  of  disorder. 

As  soon  as  Wellington  had  gained  this  victory,  he  prepared  to  recom- 
mence the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian.  The  governor  of  the  place  had,  in 
the  meantime,  greatly  strengthened  his  defences  and  repaired  the  injuries 
sustained  during  the  previous  siege  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  besieging 
force  was  also  much  increased,  both  in  men  and  in  battering  cannon. 
The  heavy  guns  were  brought  into  position  by  the  25th  of  August,  and, 
on  the  26th,  their  work  of  destruction  commenced.  On  the  SOth,  two 
breaches  were  declared  practicable.  The  assault  began  at  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  31st,  and  the  terrible  slaughter  endured  for  a  time  by  the  besiegers, 
disheartened  the  bravest  of  the  veteran  host.  Nevertheless,  they  pressed 
on,  and,  by  dint  of  numbers  and  perseverance,  at  length  carried  the  town. 
A  scene  of  violence  now  ensued,  which  the  British  historian  may  well 
blush  to  record.  The  allies,  exasperated  at  the  long  continuance  of  the 
assault,  and  the  fearful  slaughter  of  their  comrades  at  the  breaches,  were 
wrought  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  that  placed  them  beyond  the  control  of  their 
officers :  discipline,  order,  the  common  dictates  of  humanity,  were  disre- 
garded :  conflagration,  rape,  pillage — all  the  atrocities  of  which  an  intoxi- 
cated  and  infuriated  soldiery  are  capable,  consummated  the  storming  of 
St.  Sebastian ;  and  the  next  morning,  a  large  portion  of  that  once  happy 
and  prosperous  town  was  a  mass  of  smouldering  ashes. 

While  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian  was  in  process,  Soult  made  great 
efibrts  to  relieve  its  garrison.  He  crossed  tne  Bidassoa  on  the  30th  ol 
August,  with  thirty-eight  thousand  men,  of  whom  eighteen  thousand  were 
under  his  own  command,  and  twenty  thousand  under  Clausel's ;  while 
Foy,  with  seven  thousand,  followed  as  a  reserve.  Wellington  detached 
a  considerable  force  to  resist  this  advance,  but  he  resolved  to  put  the 
Spanish  troops  in  a  position  to  receive  the  first  shock  of  the  encounter ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  he  posted  eighteen  thousand  of  them  on  the  heights 
of  San  Marcial,  while  twelve  thousand  British  and  Portuguese  were  mus- 
tered in  the  rear  to  support  them,  in  case  the  Spaniards  should  require 
assistance.  Soult  made  his  attack  on  the  31st,  when  the  Castilian  troops, 
evincing  at  last  some  of  their  ancient  prowess,  bravely  resisted  his  charge, 
and  drove  him,  with  great  loss,  over  the  Bidassoa.  In  this  untoward 
affair,  the  French  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  three  thousand  six 
hundred  men,  including  Ave  generals ;  and  the  loss  of  the  allies  was 
twenty-six  hundred. 

The  British  government  now  became  desirous  that  the  allied  army 
should  cross  the  frontier,  and  commence  offensive  operations  in  France ; 
but  Wellington,  for  several  reasons,  opposed  this  movement.  Pampeluna, 
though  closely  blockaded  and  severely  distressed  for  provisions,  had  no 
yet  fallen  ;  and  while  that  fortress  remained  in  his  rear,  the  troops  block 
ading  it  could  not  join  themselves  to  his  army,  nor  could  he  feel  securely 
established  in  the  French  territories.  Besides,  the  Spanish  troops,  though 
of  late  much  more  efficient  than  formerly  in  defensive  warfare,  were  as 
Ukely  to  prove  dangerous  as  serviceable  to  an  invading  force.  Despite 
the  numerous  and  energetic  representations  of  Wellington,  the  govern- 
meDt  of  Cadiz  had  given  its  whole  attention  to  political  intrigue,  and  neg« 
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looted  the  army :  its  troops  were  neither  clothed  nor  paid  by  its  exertions, 
but  left  to  depend  on  the  British  rations ;  and  there  was  good  reason  to  fear 
that,  if  allowed  to  enter  France,  the  Spanish  soldiers  would  excite  a  na- 
tional resistance,  by  the  measures  of  retaliation  they  might  be  expected 
to  adopt  toward  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  in  consideration  of  all 
they  had  themselves  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  French  soldiers.  Nor 
were  these  the  only  difRculties  to  be  encountered.  The  Cortes,  excited 
to  madness  by  the  incessant  efibrts  of  the  republican  press  at  Cadiz,  now 
dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the  success  of  the  allied  arms ;  and  did  all 
in  their  power  to  thwart  the  designs  of  Wellington,  whom  they  openly 
accused  of  aspiring  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Mutual  recriminations  soon 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  British  general  more  than  once  offered  to 
resign  the  supreme  command ;  and,  despairing  of  success  with  such 
lukewarm  or  treacherous  allies,  he  advised  the  cabinet  at  London,  to 
demand  St.  Sebastian  as  a  hostage,  and,  if  this  were  refused,  to  withdraw 
their  forces  from  the  Peninsula. 

But  weighty  considerations  induced  the  British  goverment  to  insist  on 
an  invasion  of  France,  notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  that  could  with 
propriety  be  urged  against  the  measure.  They  believed  with  reason,  that, 
in  the  present  crisis  of  Napoleon's  affairs,  the  nx>ral  effect  of  such  a  de- 
monstration, even  if  but  partially  successful,  would  greatly  promote  the 
purposes  of  the  Grand  Alliance ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  Uie  object  to  be 
attained  was  worth  all  the  risk  it  implied.  Wellington  desired  in  the  first 
instance  to  reduce  Pampeluna,  and  afterward  turn  his  arms  against  Su- 
chet,  who  still  held  Catalonia  ;  but  when  he  found  that  the  government 
had  decided  otherwise,  he,  like  a  good  soldier,  set  himself  to  execute,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  an  offensive  campaign,  which,  on  military  princi- 
ples, h?  dcefi^.ed  premature. 

Soult's  position  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Bidassoa  consisted  of  the  base 
of  a  triangle,  of  which  Bayonne  was  the  apex,  and  the  great  roads  run- 
ning thence  to  Irun,  on  the  sea-coast,  and  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port,  in  the 
interior  country,  were  the  sides.  The  area  of  this  triangle  was  filled 
with  rugged  mountains,  and  intersected  by  ridges  and  defiles  easily  capa- 
ble of  defence.  The  French  army  was  posted  in  this  wild  and  rocky 
district,  and  their  position,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Bidassoa,  was 
strengthened  at  various  points  by  field-works,  while  a  complete  redoubt 
crowned  the  summit  of  the  Rhune  Mountain,  that  rose  twenty-eight  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  flanked  the  eastern  extremity  of 
their  line.  In  the  midst  of  these  strong  defences,  Soult  felt  secure  from 
any  attempt  of  the  allies  to  dislodge  him  ;  yet  Wellington  did  not  hesitate 
to  hazard  an  attack,  which  he  planned  in  two  columns,  directing  one  of 
them,  twenty-four  thousand  strong,  against  the  Lower  Bidassoa,  and  the 
other,  twenty  thousand  strong,  against  the  Rhune  Mountain  and  its  adja- 
cent ridges. 

A  tempestuous  night  preceded  the  attack  ;  and  during  the  darkness  and 
tumult,  Wellington  advanced  a  number  of  his  guns  so  as  to  bear  on  the 
enemy's  lines,  and  brought  the  troops  destined  to  lead  the  charge  close  to 
the  river's  banks,  at  the  several  points  of  crossing ;  but  the  tents  of  the 
army  were  left  standing  on  the  heights  in  the  rear,  and  thus,  in  the  mom- 
ing,  Soult  could  not  discover  that  the  allies  had  made  any  important  move- 
ment. At  seven  o'clock,  on  the  7th  of  October,  Lord  Aylmer's  brigade, 
which  led  the  attack|  suddenly  emerged  from  behind  the  ridge  that 
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screened  them,  and  advanced  rapidly  into  the  ford :  at  the  same  momeoA^ 
the  allied  batteries  opened  their  fire,  and,  so  completely  were  the  Frenoh 
surprised,  Soult  was  passing  his  troops  in  review,  in  the  centre  of  his  po- 
sition, when  he  heard  the  first  guns  fired.  He  immediately  set  out  on  m 
gallop  toward  the  threatened  point ;  but  before  he  could  arrive,  the  allies 
ad  carried  it,  and  firmly  established  themselves  on  the  French  territory. 
Similar  success  attended  the  allied  right ;  every  post  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Rhune  was  forced ;  Clausel,  who  commanded  the  redoubt  on  its 
summit,  retreated  during  the  night,  lest  his  escape  should  be  entirely  out 
off,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  whole  ridge,  from  that  mountain  to 
the  sea-coast,  was  in  possession  of  the  allies. 

Wellington's  ^^^  "are  was,  now,  to  prevent  plundering  on  the  part  of 
his  troops,  and  to  escaolish  that  admirable  system  of  paying  regularly  fer 
the  supplies  of  the  army,  which  had  so  largely  contributed  to  his  success 
in  the  Peninsula.  He  accordingly  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  army,  in 
which,  after  recounting  the  miseries  brought  on  Spain  and  Portugal  by 
the  exactions  of  the  French  soldiers,  he  declared  it  would  be  unworthy  of  m 
great  nation  to  retaliate  these  evils  on  the  innocent  inhabitants  of  France ; 
that  he  would  rigorously  punish  plundering  and  every  kind  of  excess ; 
and  that  in  all  cases,  provisions  for  the  men  would  be  regularly  paid  fer, 
as  had  been  done  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula.  At  first,  neither  tbe 
Spanish  nor  French  soldiers  credited  the  declarations  of  this  manifesto-* 
so  utterly  at  variance  was  it  from  the  system  by  which  the  former  had 
been  accustomed  to  suffer,  and  the  latter  to  profit,  during  the  Peninsular 
campaigns.     But  Wellington  was  both  serious  and  resolute ;  and  he  sooo 

Save  convincing  proof  of  this  by  hanging  several  British  and  Spanish  sc^ 
iers,  who  were  detected  in  disobeying  his  orders.  While  the  allies  were 
thus  occupied  in  France,  the  siege  of  Pampeluna  was  vigorously  pressed, 
and,  on  the  3 1st  of  October,  the  garrison  of  that  fortress  surrended  at  dis> 
cretion. 

Soult  had,  in  the  meantime,  made  good  use  of  the  month's  respite  that 
was  allowed  him,  to  strengthen  his  present  position  on  the  Nivelle.  IBs 
defences  consisted  of  three  lines,  one  behind  another,  which  equalled  those 
of  Torres  Vedras  in  strength  and  solidity.  They  ran  along  a  chain  of 
hills  forming,  in  part,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Nivelle, 
and  stretched  from  the  sea  and  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  on  the  right,  to  Mount 
Dareu  on  the  lefl,  and  thence  to  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port ;  the  line  was  pro- 
tected by  a  ridge  of  rocks  so  rugged  that  neither  army  could  cross  it.  A 
second  line,  in  the  rear  of  the  first,  extended  from  St.  Jean  de  Luz  on  the 
right,  to  Cambo  on  the  left,  and  embraced  the  camps  of  Espelette,  Suraide, 
ami  Sarre ;  the  principal  points  where  the  allied  forces  were  assembled. 
A  third  line  was  extended  behind  Santa  Pe,  on  the  road  to  Ustaritz,  bat 
its  redoubts  were  incomplete.  To  protect  these  works,  Soult  had  eighty 
thousand  troops  under  his  command,  of  whom  seventy  thousand  were 
present  in  the  field. 

On  the  0th  of  November,  Wellington  prepared  fer  a  general  attack ; 
and  as,  afler  a  careful  survey,  he  judgea  that  the  French  position  was 
weakest  in  the  centre,  he  determined  to  direct  his  principal  eSori  to  that 
point.  The  action  began  at  daylight  on  the  10th,  by  an  assault  on  tlie 
French  outwork  at  the  Lesser  Rhune,  which  was  so  far  in  advance  of 
tbe  main  line,  that  it  required  to  be  carried  befere  the  main  attack  oonld 
commenoe.    This  fert,  perched  on  a  craggy  summit  and  surroimdad  ly 
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nreoipices  two  hundred  feet  high,  was  accessible  only  on  the  east  by  a 
toDg,  narrow  belt  of  rocks,  stretching  to  the  valley  of  the  Nivelle  :  yet, 
despite  the  great  strength  of  the  post,  the  indomitable  bravery  of  the  4i3id 
and  52nd  regiments,  aided  by  the  Portuguese  Ca^adores,  carried  it  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet ;  the  walls  were  scaled,  the  garrison  captured,  and 
the  British  colors  planted  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  castle,  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning. 

The  moment  that  this  fort  was  won,  the  whole  allied  lines  pressed  for- 
ward with  loud  cheers  and  wild  enthusiasm.  Point  after  point  yielded  to 
their  charge  ;  and,  although  occasionally  arrested  by  the  formidable  re- 
doubts that  lay  in  their  way,  the  flood  of  war  did  not  the  less  impetuously 
roll  on,  until  these  isolated  landmarks  were  overwhelmed  and  submerg^ 
by  the  foaming  tide.  Before  night,  Soult's  army  was  in  full  retreat,  and 
the  whole  line  of  the  Nivelle,  with  its  superb  positions  and  six  miles  of 
intrenchments,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies.  On  the  1 1th,  Soult  reached 
his  fortified  camp  on  the  Nive,  before  Bayonne,  which  town,  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Nive  and  the  Adour,  commands  the  passage  of  botL 
rivers,  and  he  resolved  there  to  make  a  final  stand  against  the  advance  of 
the  allies.  The  camp,  being  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  for- 
tress immediately  in  its  rear,  could  not  well  be  attacked  in  front,  for  which 
reason  Soult  stationed  there  but  six  divisions,  under  D'Erlon.  The  right 
wing,  consisting  of  Reille's  divisions  and  Vilatle's  reserve,  lay  to  the  weat 
of  the  fortress  on  the  Lower  Adour,  where  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  rode  at 
anchor,  while  the  approach  to  it  was  covered  by  a  swamp  and  an  artificial 
inundation.  The  leu,  under  Clausel,  posted  on  the  west  of  Bayonne,  was 
protected  partly  by  an  inundation  and  partly  by  a  large  fortified  house, 
which  had  been  converted  into  an  advanced  work.  The  country  in  front, 
was  inclosed  and  intersected  by  woods  and  hedgerows,  and  a  portion  of 
D'Erlon*s  men  occupied  it  beyond  the  Nive,  in  front  of  Ustaritz,  and  as 
far  as  Cambo.  The  great  advantage  of  Soult*s  position  lay  in  this,  that 
the  troops,  in  case  of  disaster,  might  find  refuge  under  the  cannon  of 
Bayonne ;  and,  as  he  had  an  interior  line  of  communication  through  that 
fortress,  he  could,  at  pleasure,  throw  the  weight  of  his  forces  from  one 
flank  to  another  upon  the  enemy. 

But,  although  in  a  military  point  of  view,  Soult  was  thus  advantageously 
posted,  he  had  to  contend  with  serious  difficulties  in  the  body  of  his  army 
and  in  the  country  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  The  reaction  of  the 
system  of  making  war  maintain  war,  now  pressed  with  terrible  but  just 
severity  on  the  falling  state.  Money  could  not  be  obtained  from  Paris; 
and  the  usual  resource  of  the  French  government  on  such  emergencies— 
that  of  levying  contributions — however  warmly  approved  while  foreign 
countries  bore  the  burden,  was  regarded  as  an  intolerable  grievance 
when  it  fell  upon  themselves.  Indeed,  the  exactions  of  the  French  au- 
thorities became  so  oppressive  that  numbers  of  the  peasantry  migrated 
into  the  British  lines,  where  they  not  only  escaped  forced  contributions, 
but  found  a  ready  market  and  liberal  price  for  all  their  commodities. 
An  official  letter,  written  from  Bayonne  at  this  period,  says,  "  The  English 
general's  policy  and  the  good  discipline  he  maintains,  does  us  more  harm 
than  ten  battles :  every  peasant  wishes  to  be  under  his  protection." 

Wellington  having,  on  the  8th  of  December,  completed  with  accuracy 
his  preparatory  movements,  ordered  the  attack  to  be  commenced  early 
on  the  following  morning ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  in  a  manner 
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worthy  of  troo|>s  accustomed  to  victory.  But  a  position  like  Soult's  ooidd 
not  be  forced  by  any  hasty  assault ;  the  Mittle  in  front  of  Bayonne  wmb 
waged  with  determined  obstinacy  for  two  entire  days,  and  it  resulted  in 
the  retreat  of  the  French  to  a  circumscribed  line  within  the  protection  of 
the  fortress,  and  the  establishment  by  the  allies  of  a  rigid  blookads 
around  its  beleaguered  walls. 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

SUBOPB   IN  ARMS  AOAINST  FRANCE. 

When  the  campaign  of  1813  terminated — ^when  the  remnant  of  the 
Grand  Army  i% ended  its  way  across  the  Rhine,  and  the  once  triumphant 
Peninsular  host  abandoned  the  fields  of  Spain — the  magnitude  of  the  revo- 
lution it  had  effected  seemed  almost  beyond  the  power  of  belief.  Within 
a  little  more  than  three  months,  four  hundred  thousand  French  tioopB, 
flushed  with  recent  victory,  had  been  grouped  around  the  fortresses  of  the 
Elbe ;  and  two  hundred  thousand,  proud  of  having  driven  the  British 
from  the  plains  of  Castile,  were  prepared  to  maintain,  on  the  Tormes  or 
the  Ebro,  the  long  disputed  dominion  of  the  Peninsula.  Yet,  of  all  thia 
immense  force,  not  more  than  eighty  thousand  had  gained  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  but  a  similar  number  remained  to  check  the  progren 
of  the  invader  on  the  Adour  and  the  Pyrenees :  the  rest  had  fallen  befbre 
the  sword  of  the  enemy,  or  wasted  away  under  the  horrors  of  the  bivouae 
and  the  hospital,  or  were  shut  up  without  a  hope  of  escape  in  the  German 
fortresses.  The  few  who  had  regained^their  native  land,  bore  with  them 
an  incipient  contagion,  which  rendered  tlieir  presence  a  source  of  weak^ 
ness  rather  than  strength  to  their  sufierinff  countrymen.  The  vast  fabrie 
of  the  French  Empire  had  disappeared  Tike  a  cloud  ;  its  external  influ- 
ence, its  foreign  alliances,  had  vanished  ;  the  liberated  nations  of  Europe, 
with  shouts  of  triumph  and  songs  of  gratulation,  were  pressing  forward 
in  arms  to  overwhelm  its  remains ;  and  the  mighty  victor,  reft  of  his  con- 
quests and  his  defenders,  was  exposed  to  the  combined  attack  of  thoae 
whom  former  wrongs  had  roused  to  resbtance,  and  recent  heroism  led  to 
victory. 

The  forces  of  the  Revolution  had  hitherto  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity ;  but  the  period  now  approached  when  this  long  career  of 
rortune  was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  more  brief,  indeed,  but  also  more  stri- 
king course  of  adversity ;  when  the  armies  of  Europe,  instead  of  beins 
arrayed  with  France  against  England,  were  to  be  leagued  with  England 
against  France  ;  when  disaster  was  to  break  in  pieces  the  supremacv  of 
former  times,  and  the  iron  was  to  enter  into  the  soul,  not  merely  of  the 
anking  nation,  but  of  every  family  and  individual  of  which  it  was 
oomposed. 

Napoleon  set  out  for  Paris  from  Mayenoe  early  in  November,  and 
arrived  at  St.  Cloud  on  the  9th  of  that  month.  For  the  second  time, 
witliin  the  year,  he  had  returned  defeated;  his  army  lost,  hid  power 
thaken,  and  his  glory  dimmed.    Nerertbeleasy  his  energies  were  eqtud 
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Id  the  emergency.  He  immediately  convoked  the  ConncD  of  Stste,  Is 
whom  he  made  a  candid  statement  of  his  losses,  and  represented  the  ne- 
cessity of  vigorous  measures  to  avert  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
Bmpire.  The  Council,  consisting  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  Talleyrand 
and  M0I6,  implicitly  adopted  his  views,  averred  that  a  dictatorship  had 
become  indispensable,  and  that  vast  sacrifices  must  be  demanded  from 
France.  The  Emperor  set  the  example  of  such  sacrifice,  by  appropri- 
ating to  the  public  service  thirty  millions  of  francs  from  his  private 
treasure  in  the  Tuileries ;  and  he  speedily  gave  earnest  of  what  he  ex- 
pected from  his  subjects,  and  of  the  despotic  power  he  was  about  to 
exercise,  by  issuing,  of  his  own  authority  and  without  any  legislative 
■auction,  a  decree,  which  caused  an  addition  of  nearly  one-thii^  to  the 
land,  window  and  door-tax,  three-fiflhs  to  the  excise  duties  and  salt-tax, 
and  at  the  same  time  doubled  the  personal  tax.  Although  these  imposi- 
tions were  obviously  illegal,  even  according  to  the  shadow  of  constitn- 
tional  freedom  that  remained  to  France  under  the  Imperial  regime,  no 
other  means  remained  of  replenishing  the  now  totally  exhausted  treasury. 
Public  credit,  too,  was  ruined :  the  three  per  cents,  stood  at  forty-five , 
the  Bank  actions  of  one  thousand,  at  three  hundred  and  four ;  and  not  a 
capitalist  willing  to  advance  the  government  a  hundred  francs  could  be 
.found  in  France. 

But,  however  indispensable  these  arbitrary  exactions  might  be  to  the 
public  necessities,  they  were  by  no  means  acceptable  to  the  nation.  Tlie 
unparalleled  disasters  of  the  last  two  years,  and  the  continual  drain  of 
the  taxes  and  the  conscription  on  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  Em- 
pire, had  produced  a  general  discontent,  which  the  influence  of  the 
imperial  government  could  not  stifle,  and  which  its  terrors  could  not 
overawe.  A  general  feeling  of  horror,  therefore,  spread  through  the 
community  at  the  announcement  of  new  taxes  and  a  further  conscription ; 
and  the  unbending  character  and  notorious  ambition  of  the  Emperor, 
seemed  to  preclude  all  hope  of  the  termination  of  the  war  but  in  the 
destruction  of  France  itself.  The  temper  of  the  people  was  perhaps  best 
illustrated  by  the  tone  of  numerous  defamatory  couplets,  which  were  in- 
dustriously circulated,  and  eagerly  received  in  society :  one  of  these, 
afRxed  to  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome,  which  column  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  the  Emperor,  bore  that  "  if  the  blood  which  the 
tyrant  had  shed  were  all  collected  in  that  square,  it  would  reach  to  his 
lips,  and  ho  might  drink  it  without  stooping  his  head." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Rhine,  when  they  beheld  the  broken  remains  of  the 
French  army  crossing  that  river,  and  spreading  like  a  flood  over  the 
country.  The  number  of  the  fugitives  was  so  considerable,  that  the 
people,  whose  zeal  and  charity  were  taxed  to  the  utmost,  could  provide 
no  effectual  remedy  for  l  \e  suffering  host.  In  the  fortified  cities,  where 
the  greater  portion  of  the  ^  >ldiers  sought  a  refuge,  they  endured  far  more 
misery  than  in  the  villages.  The  typhus  fever,  which  they  brought  with 
them  from  Germany,  soon  spread  to  such  a  degree  among  the  exhausted 
crowds  within  the  walled  towns,  that  not  only  a  large  portion  of  the  mili- 
tary, but  also  of  the  citizens,  were  prostrated  on  beds  of  sickness.  The 
hospitals,  churches,  halls  of  justice  and  private  houses,  overflowed  with 
a  ghastly  and  dying  multitude  ;  and  the  mortality  of  the  disease  increased 
80  rapidly,  that  in  Mayenoe  alone  the  number  of  deaths,  for  several  sue- 
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oessive  weeks,  was  not  less  than  five  hundred  a  day.  The  exhalations 
from  this  mass  of  dead  bodies,  which  the  surviTors  with  all  their  eflbrU 
could  not  succeed  in  burying,  poisoned  the  atmosphere,  and  spread  an 
insupportable  and  pestilential  odor  throughout  the  city.  In  other  towns, 
when  the  churchyards  and  ordinary  places  of  sepulture  became  over- 
charged with  corses,  and  interment  in  coffins  was  impossible,  the  bodies 
were  thrown  into  trenches  without  the  walls ;  thousands  were  consigned 
to  the  Rhine,  whence  they  floated  down,  as  from  a  vast  field  of  carnage, 
to  the  (jerman  Ocean  ;  and  even  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  were  polluted 
by  the  corses  which,  borne  by  the  waters  of  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the 
Vistula,  from  the  several  fortresses  on  their  banks,  proclaimed  the  end 
and  the  recompense  of  the  external  Revolutionary  government. 

The  internal  government  of  Marie  Louise,  as  regent,  afler  the  departure 
of  the  Emperor  for  the  Grerman  campaign,  was  little  calculated  either  to 
attract  the  admiration  or  dispel  the  anxieties  of  the  people.  She  fulfilled, 
with  docility,  all  the  forms  required  by  her  elevated  situation ;  and,  inca- 
pable of  apprehending  the  perils  or  the  duties  that  attended  it,  she  listened 
with  impassible  temper  to  the  unbounded  flatteries  which  assailed  hcTi 
and  mechanically  made  the  fearful  demands  on  the  blood  of  her  subjects 
which  the  necessities  of  the  state  required.  In  August,  she  obtained  a 
temporary  respite  from  the  formalities  which  oppressed  her  in  the  capital, 
by  a  journey  to  Cherbourg,  where  she  beheld  the  completion  of  the  vast 
ffranite  basin  in  the  harbor  of  that  town,  commenced  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  continued  and  finished  by  the  unwearied  perseverance 
of  Napoleon.  On  her  return  to  Paris,  in  September,  she  was  required  to 
authorize  a  demand  of  the  Emperor  for  a  conscription  of  thirty  thousand 
men  from  the  southern  departments ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  October,  she 
issued  another  requisition  for  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  from  tlie 
whole  Empire.  The  conscripts  were  ordered  to  be  taken  in  the  following 
proportions :  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  from  the  class  whira 
would  attain  the  legal  age  in  1814,  and  the  remainder  from  the  class  of 
1815 ;  this  demand,  therefore,  forced  into  the  army  youths  of  seveniem 
and  eighteen,  who  necessarily  were  hardly  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and 
wholly  unfit  to  withstand  the  fatigue  of  a  campaign. 

Yet  even  these  supplies  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Em* 

Sire,  afler  the  disasters  of  Leipsic  had  thrown  back  the  French  army 
ehind  the  Rhine,  and  the  invasion  of  Wellington  had  exposed  the  de- 
fenceless condition  of  the  southern  frontier.  Accordingly,  the  day  after 
Napoleon  returned  to  Paris,  he  called  on  the  Senate  for  an  additional  levjf 
qf&ree  hundred  thousand  men;  and  as  the  previous  conscriptions  had 
entirely  exhausted  the  youth  of  France,  this  requisition  was  applied  retro- 
spectively to  the  classes  which  had  escaped,  or  endured  and  survived» 
that  terrible  ordeal  from  1803  to  1813.  Thus,  within  two  months,  six 
hundred  thousand  men  were  demanded  to  recruit  the  French  armies. 

Napoleon  next  prepared  to  resist  the  dreaded  invasicxi  of  the  allies ; 
and  he  dispatched  engineers  to  the  principal  fortresses  on  the  northern 
frontier,  with  instructions  to  repair  the  walls,  arm  the  ramparts,  fortify  the 
bridges  and  defiles,  and  make  every  possible  arrangement  for  a  vigorous 
defence.  But  when  the  engineers  arrived  at  their  posts,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  deplorable  state  of  the  army,  as  well  as  with  the 
want  of  magazines,  provbions,  and  artillery  for  putting  the  fortresses  in 
a  tenable  condition,  they  saw  that  tbe  Rhenish  frontier  oould  not  be  main* 
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Udiied.  The  Rhine  presentSy  indeed,  a  fermidable  line  of  defenoe,  if. 
guarded  by  fear  hunored  thousand  men ;  but  it  cannot  be  held  by  ais^ 
or  seventy  thousand  soldiers  worn  out  with  fatigue,  depressed  by  defeats 
Bufiering  under  disease,  and  unsupplied  with  provisions  and  ammunitioia* 
Napoleon  resolved,  therefere,  to  abandon  the  tUiine,  and  fiill  back  aorosa 
the  Vosges  mountains. 

Meanwhile,  the  domestio  difficulties  of  France  fearfully  increase^ 
owing  in  a  gi^  measure  to  the  enfercement  of  the  conscription.    Tha 
price  of  substitutes  rose  to  twenty-five  thousand,  and  in  some  cases  la 
thirty  thousand  francs.    Families  of  respectability  parted  with  Uieir  whola 
fortunes,  the  earnings  and  savings  of  a  lone  life,  to  save  their  sons  frop 
destruction :  it  being  universally  understood,  and  not  the  less  true,  thai  * 
MBPohasiw  a  substitute  fer  the  conscription  was  bribing  one  man  to  saoii. 
lioe  his  life  fer  another.    Desertion,  too,  became  incessant,  and  the  pre. 
fects  were  constantly  occupied  in  enfercing  its  penalties.    Long  files  of 
young  c(mscripts  were  everywhere  to  be  seen  marching  to  their  plaoea 
of  punishment  with  haggard  visages,  downcast  ejres,  and  a  feur-and* 
twenty  pound  shot  chained  to  their  ancles ;  while  great  numbers,  esp^ 
dally  in  the  mountain  districts,  driven  to  deq)eration  by  the  &te  of  the 
battle-field  and  the  hoq>ital  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  alternative  of  such  a 
punishment  on  the  other,  fermed  themselves  into  roving  bands,  subsisted  bj 
plunder,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  gendarmes  and  local  authorities.   Nap^ 
leon,  alarmed  at  this  dangerous  and  increasing  disaflbction,  adioumedme 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the  19th  of  December,  hoping  tha^ 
in  the  mterim,  the  negotiations  already  commenced  with  the  allies  misdkt 
take  a  fevorable  turn,  and  affi>fd  at  least  a  prospect  of  peace,  to  satisfy  9ia 
general  desire  for  it,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not  participate.     At  the 
same  time,  to  prevent  the  discontent  from  affecting  the  voice  of  the  Depu- 
ties, the  Senate  passed  a  decree  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
empowering  the  Emperor  to  nominate  the  president  of  the  Chamber,  and 
prorogating  the  seats  of  those  deputies  whose  terms  had  expired,  that  the 
excitement  incident  to  new  elections  might  be  avoided. 

While  France  was  thus  reaping  the  legitimate  fruits  of  domestic  revolu- 
tion and  external  aggression,  England  exhibited  a  memorable  example  of 
the  opposite  results,  flowing  from  a  strictly  conservative  system  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  she  afforded  a  proof  of  the  almost  boundless  resources  which  a 
finee  and  orderly  country  can  develope  during  a  protracted  and  arduous  war. 
Parliament  assembled  this  year  on  the  4th  of  November,  and  the  speech 
from  the  throne  dwelt  with  marked  emphasis  on  the  extraordinary  success 
of  the  last  campaign.  It  contained  also,  the  important  declaration,  tliat 
''no  disposition  to  require  from  France  sacrifices  of  any  description  inoon- 
dstent  with  her  honor  or  just  pretensions  as  a  nation,  will  ever  be,  on  the 
part  of  his  royal  highness,  the  prince  regent,  or  his  allies,  an  obstacle  lo 
the  conclusion  of  peace."  The  address  in  answer,  moved  by  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  ministers,  was  agreed  to  in  both  houses  without  a  dissenting 
voice.  Still,  though  the  language  of  the  covemraent  was  thus  paoifiCf 
its  ministers,  like  prudent  statesmen — who  know  that  the  olive-branch  is 
in  vain  tendered  with  one  hand,  if  the  sword  be  not  at  the  same  time  un- 
sheathed in  the  other — not  only  admitted  no  relaxation  in  their  warlike 
eiferts,  but  prepared  to  maintain  the  contest  on  a  scale  more  colossal 
than  before. 
The  dlied  sovereigns  at  Frankfort  had,  in  the  meantimCi  adopted  a 
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measure  which,  more  than  any  other,  tended  to  elevate  their  cause  in 
the  estimation  of  mankind,  and  to  sever  Napoleon  from  the  support  of  the 
French  people.  The  Baron  Saint  Aignan,  ambassador  of  France  at  the 
oourt  of  Saxe-Weimar,  had  been  made  prisoner  during  the  advance  of 
the  allies  to  the  Rhine;  and  he  was  received,  after  his  capture,  with 
marked  kindness  by  Mettemich,  who  assured  him,  in  the  most  emphatic 
terms,  of  the  anxious  wish  of  the  allied  powers,  and  especially  of  his  own 
•overeign,  for  a  general  peace.  Five  days  after  this,  the  assembled 
monarchs  sent  for  the  count,  reiterated  in  person  their  pacific  desires, 
and  sent  him  to  Paris  with  a  private  letter  from  the  Emperor  Francis  to 
Marie  Louise ;  they  sent  also  a  diplomatic  note  signed  by  the  whole  con- 
ference,  stating  the  conditions  on  which  they  were  willing  to  negotiate. 
The  basis  of  these  conditions  was,  that  France  should  be  restricted  to  |ier 
natural  limits,  between  the  Rhine,  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees;  that 
Spain  should  be  restored  to  its  legitimate  dynasty;  and  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy  and  Grermany  ^ould  be  secured  to  princes  of  their 
native  families.  The  count  was  assured  that  if  these  terms  were  agreed 
to,  England  would  make  great  sacrifices,  and  recognize  every  liberty  of 
commerce  and  navigation  to  which  France  had  any  claim,  and  that 
nothing  would  be  insisted  on  hostile  to  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon. 

To  these  propositions,  Maret,  on  the  part  of  the  French  Emperor,  re- 
plied, that  a  peace  concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  independence  of  all 
nations,  as  well  in  a  continental  as  in  a  maritime  point  of  view,  had  been 
the  constant  object  of  his  majesty's  solicitude ;  and  he  designated  the  city 
of  Manheim,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  an  eligible  place  for  con- 
ducting the  negotiations.  But  he  avoided  saying  whether  Napoleon 
would  accede  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  allies — an  omission  of  which 
Mettemich  complained,  as  that  point  was  vital  to  any  subsequent  discus- 
sion. Maret  again  replied,  that  in  admitting  as  a  basis  the  independence 
of  all  nations,  Napoleon  had,  in  effect,  admitted  all  that  the  allies  claimed; 
and  with  this  explanation  Mettemich  professed  himself  satisfied. 

Hitherto,  therefore,  everything  seemed  to  augur  well  for  the  opening 
of  the  negotiation ;  and  the  better  to  set  forth  their  views,  the  allied  sove- 
reigns published  a  manifesto,  dated  Frankfort,  1st  of  December,  1813..  of 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  willing  to  treat,  and  the  objects  for 
which  the  Alliance  contended :  and  the  history  of  the  world  does  not 
contain  a  more  noble  instance  of  justice  and  moderation  in  the  hour  of 
triumph.  '*The  allied  powers,"  it  declared,  "desirous  of  obtaining  a 
general  peace  on  a  solid  foundation,  promulgate,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
2ie  principles  which  are  the  basis  and  guide  of  their  conduct,  their  wishes 
and  their  determinations.  The  allied  powers  do  not  make  war  on  France, 
bat  on  that  preponderance  of  power  which,  to  the  misfortune  of  Europe 
and  of  France,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  long  exercised  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  dominions.  They  desire  that  France  should  be  powerful  and 
happy ;  that  commerce  should  revive  and  the  arts  flourish  ;  that  her  ter- 
ritory should  preserve  an  extent  unknown  to  her  ancient  kings ;  because 
the  French  nation  is,  in  Europe,  one  of  the  fundamental  bases  of  the 
social  edifice ;  because  a  great  people  can  be  happy  only  so  long  as  they 
are  tranquil ;  because  a  brave  nation  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  overthrown 
when,  in  its  tum,  it  has  experienced  reverses,  afler  a  struggle  in  which  it 
has  combated  with  its  accustomed  valor :  but  the  allied  powers  wbh  to 
he  themselTes  happy  and  tranquil ;  they  wish  a  state  of  peace  which>  by 
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M  wiw  diTisioa  of  power,  by  a  jiut  equflifarium,  may  hereafter  pieeeiy 
their  people  from  the  oalamiriee,  that  toot  twen^  yeaiSy  haTe  npnirwoj 
Buiop(B.  The  allied  oowere  will  not  lay  down  their  arms  until  tlwv 
hare  attained  that  reeult;  they  will  not  lay  them  down  until  the  politioiil 
ttate  of  Biunope  ie  secured  anew ;  until  the  immutable  prinoiplee  of  jnetioa 
have  resumea  their  aaoendant  over  vain  pretentions ;  and  until  the  eaiw- 
tityof  treaties  has  finally  secured  the  tnmquillity  of  Europe/' 

When  sentiments  so  elevated  and  generous  were  proolaimed  by  Urn 
allied  powers,  it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that  the  negotii^ 
tions  would  immediately  oommenoe  on  the  part  of  the  French  govem* 
ment :  assuredly,  never  before  were  a  defeated  nxmareh  and  nation  IImp 
invited  to  qoncur  in  the  pacification  of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  Napo- 
UfD  delayed  his  proceedings  by  every  possible  expedient,  and  six  weeks 
after  Saint  Aignan  had  hem  dispatched  with  these  pacific  overtures,  th* 
plenipotentiaries  were  not  yet  desisnated.  The  allies  accepted  the  bai^ 
suggested  by  Napoleon,  on  the  10m  of  December;  but  their  letter,  nmil^ 
ing  such  acceptance,  was  not  answered  by  Caulincourt  until  the  6th  of 
January— previous  to  which  time  the  allies  had  crossed  the  Rhine  at  all 
points,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  French  territory :  consequently  th* 
negotiation,  at  a  still  later  period^  ooounenced  at  Chatillon.  Napoleoii, 
in^ust,had  now  no  pacific  intentions;  but  desired,  by  means  of  equivocal 
tion  and  delay,  to  gain  time  to  complete  his  de&nsive  prepsratioiM. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  his  purrose  ihan  to  withdrew  permanently 
behind  the  Rhine,  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees :  and  although  the  other 
sovereigns  were  desirous  of  an  accommodation,  Alexander,  thoroughly 
penetreting  the  character  of  the  despot,  and  with  reason  doubdng  whethsr 
actual  peace  with  Napoleon  were  practicable,  believed  that  the  wiser 
plan  for  the  alliance  was  to  await  the  course  of  military  events,  and  not 
enter  into  engagements  which  might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  common 
cause.  The  negotiation,  therefore,  that  at  first  promised  so  much,  came 
to  nothing— the  views  of  the  contracting  parties  were  so  much  at  variance, 
that  the  great  question  of  peace  or  war  could  be  decided  only  by  the 
sword 

Napoleon  ostensibly  entertained  the  allies'  proposals  for  peace,  to  gain 
the  further  benefit  of  stating  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  negotiations 
were  in  progress.  But  the  members  of  that  body  were  not  to  be  amused  by 
vague  generelities,  nor  deceived  by  specious  representations ;  and,  notwith* 
standing  the  pains  taken  by  almost  absolute  power  to  exclude  from  seals 
in  the  Chamber  all  but  those  wholly  devoted  to  Napoleon,  it  soon  appeared 
that  the  action  of  a  large  party  in  that  assembly  was  beyond  the  Emperor's 
0(mtrol.  The  first  serious  business  undertaken  by  the  Senate  and  Cham- 
her  was  the  nomination,  by  each,  of  a  committee,  to  whom  the  documents 
connected  with  the  negotiations  for  peace  should  be  submitted.  The 
persons  designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  Senate,  being  strongly  in  the 
interest  of  Napoleon,  were  accepted  by  him ;  but  in  the  Chamber,  a  list 
of  names  that  had  been  officially  circulated  for  adoption  by  the  deputies, 
was  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority ;  and  in  its  stead,  a  committee  of 
individuals,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Lain^,  were  previously  unknown* 
was  appointed.  From  this  it  might  easily  be  foreseen,  that  a  serious  contest 
with  his  own  legislature  await^  the  Emperor. 

At  a  secret  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  on  the  28th  of  December,  Lain6^ 
ohairman  of  the  committee  thus  appointed,  submitted  a  report,  which  set 
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finrth  that,  "  to  prevent  the  country  from  becoming  a  prey  to  foreigners, 
it  is  indispensable  to  nationalize  the  war:  and  this  cannot  be  done  unless 
the  people  and  their  sovereign  are  united  by  closer  bonds.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  our  enemies'  accusation  of  a  desire 
fer  aggrandizement;  and  there  would  be  magnanimity  in  the  formal 
declaration  that  the  independence  of  the  French  people,  and  the  integrity 
of  its  territory,  is  all  that  we  contend  for.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  propose  measures  which  may  at  once  repel  the  invaders,  and 
secure  peace  on  a  durable  basis.  These  measures  would  be  immediately 
efficacious,  if  the  French  people  were  persuaded  that  their  monarch,  in 
flood  faith,  aspires  only  to  the  glory  of  peace,  and  that  their  blood  will  no 
tooger  be  shed  but  to  defend  our  country  and  secure  the  protection  of  the 
laws.  Bui  these  words,  '  peace'  and  '  country,'  will  resound  in  vain,  if 
the  institutions  which  secure  these  blessings  are  not  guarantied.  It  ap- 
pears to  the  committee,  therefore,  to  be  indispensable  that,  while  the  gov- 
ernment proposes  the  most  prompt  and  efficacious  measures  for  the  security 
of  the  country,  his  majesty  should  be  supplicated  to  maintain  entire  tbie 
execution  of  the  laws  which  guaranty  to  the  French  liberty  and  security^ 
and  to  the  nation  the  free  exercise  of  its  political  rights. 

.  ''Let  us  attempt  no  dissimulation:  our  evils  are  at  their  height;  our 
ftontiers  are  menaced  by  the  enemy ;  commerce  is  annihilated ;  agricuU 
tore  languishes,  and  industry  is  expiring :  there  is  no  Frenchman  who 
has  not,  in  his  family  or  his  fortune,  some  cruel  wound.  The  facts  are 
notorious,  and  can  never  be  too  often  repeated.  Agriculture,  for  the  last 
five  years,  has  gained  nothing ;  the  fruit  of  its  toil  is  annually  dissipated 
by  the  treasury,  which  unceasingly  devours  everything  to  satisfy  the 
oravings  of  ruined  and  famished  armies.  The  conscription  has  become 
a  frightful  scourge  for  all  France.  Since  1810,  the  harvest  of  death  has 
been  reaped  three  times  in  each  year.  A  barbarous  war,  without  an 
object,  cuts  off  all  the  youth  of  the  land.  Have,  then,  the  tears  of  mothers 
and  the  blood  of  whole  generations  become  the  patrimony  of  kings  ?  It  is 
fit  that  nations  should  have  a  moment's  breathing-time,  that  thrones  should 
be  consolidated,  and  that  our  enemies  should  be  deprived  of  the  argument 
that  we  are  constantly  striving  to  inflame  the  world  with  the  torch  of 
revolution." 

The  reading  of  the  report,  from  which  these  passages  are  extracted, 
raised  a  storm  in  the  Chamber.  It  was  so  long  since  liberty  and  political 
rights  had  been  discussed  within  those  walls,  Uiat  the  courtiers  started  as 
if  they  had  heard  treason  proposed.  The  president  interrupted  the  read- 
ing. "  Orator,"  said  he,  "  what  you  say  is  unconstitutional."  "  In 
mat  ?"  demanded  Lain6 ;  ''  there  is  nothing  unconstitutional  here  but 
your  presence !"  After  some  discussion  the  debate  was  adjourned  to  the 
80th,  and  an  overwhelming  majority  voted  an  address  to  the  Emperor, 
and  decreed  the  printing  and  circulation  of  Laind's  report.  Napoleon, 
however,  ordered  the  printing  to  be  stopped,  refused  to  receive  the  address, 
and  compelled  the  Council  of  State  to  issue  a  decree  dissolving  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

'  The  presence  of  external  danger  at  this  period,  extorted  from  Napoleon 
two  important  concessions  in  foreign  diplomacy,  which,  of  themselves, 
implied  a  total  abandonment,  on  his  part,  of  the  chief  objects  of  his  Conti* 
Dental  policy,  and  were  calculated  to  efiect  an  entire  change  in  the  re- 
klionsof  the  Buropean  states  to  eaoh  other* 
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The  former  of  these  was  the  treaty  of  Valen^ay,  by  which  the  Frenoh 
Emperor,  abandoning  the  pretensions  of  his  brother  Joseph,  agreed  tD 
liberate  Ferdinand  Vll.  from  his  imprisonment,  and  restore  him  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  It  was  further  stipulated  in  this  instrument,  that  the 
British  troops  should  retire  from  the  Spanish  territory ;  that  Port  Mahon 
and  Ceuta  should  never  be  ceded  to  Cfreat  Britain ;  that  the  contracting 
parties  should  guaranty  each  other's  dominions,  and  maintain  the  rights 
of  their  respective  flags,  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht ;  and  that  the  late  monarch  should  receive  an  annuity  of  thirty 
millions  of  reals.  It  was  also  provided,  that  the  treaty  should  be  binding 
when  ratified  by  the  regency  established  at  Madrid.  The  regency  and 
the  Cortes,  however,  had  the  sense  and  firmness  to  refuse  their  ratifica* 
tion :  Ferdinand  was,  nevertheless,  sent  back  to  Spain. 

Napoleon's  second  concession  was,  a  consent  to  liberate  the  pope  from 
his  protracted  and  painful  confinement  at  Fontainebleau.     The  deteniioa 
of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  had  long  scandalized  all  Christendom,  and  the 
French  Emperor  had  felt  the  consequence  of  the  general  indignation  it 
excited,  in  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the  Peninsular  War,  as  well  as  in 
tlie  readiness  with  which  Austria  had  joined  her  forces  to  those  of  the 
European  confederacy.     With  the  twofold  purpose,  therefore,  of  taking 
this  argument  from  his  enemies,  and  of  propitiating  Austria — for  he  never 
ceased  to  expect  secret  favor  from  that  power,  by  reason  of  his  matrimo- 
nial alliance — ^he  made  overtures  to  the  pope  early  in  January,  1814| 
offering  to  restore  the  territory  of  the  Holy  See  as  far  as  Perugio.     The 
pope  replied,  that  the  restitution  of  his  dominions  was  an  act  of  simple 
justice  which  could  not  be  a  fit  subject  of  treaty,  especially  while  he  re- 
mained  in  captivity.     He  added,  "  Possibly,  by  reason  of  our  faults,  we 
are  unworthy  again  to  behold  the  Eternal  City ;  but  our  successors  will 
recover  the  dominions  that  appertain  to  them.     You  may  assure  the  Em- 
peror that  we  feel  no  hostility  toward  him ;  religion  does  not  permit  it ; 
and,  when  we  are  at  Rome,  we  shall  do  what  is  suitable."     The  neces* 
sities  of  Napoleon,  however,  forced  him  to  disembarrass  himself  of  the 
presence  of  the  pope,  even  though  he  could  not  extort  from  him  anything 
with  which  to  prop  up  the  falling  Empire  of  France ;  accordingly,  on  the 
22nd  of  January,  his  holiness  was  conveyed  from  Fontainebleau  toward 
the  southern  departments.    Yet  even  in  this  compulsory  act,  the  grasping 
disposition  of  Napoleon  was  rendered  apparent :  for,  on  various  frivolous 
pretexts,  he  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  pontiff's  journey,  hopinff 
that  a  change  of  fortune  in  the  field  would  still  enable  him  to  recall  and 
retain  so  notable  a  prisoner. 

Murat  was  at  this  time  in  negotiation  both  with  Napoleon  and  with  the 
allied  powers ;  his  purpose  being  at  all  hazards  to  maintain  his  throne,  by 
uniting  himself  to  whichever  of  the  belligerent  parties  was,  in  his  judgment, 
likely  to  prove  successful.  He  eventually  came  to  terms  with  the  allies, 
and  concluded  a  treaty  with  them  on  the  11th  of  January,  by  which  they 
guarantied  his  dominions,  and  he  agreed  to  join  their  forces  on  the  Po 
with  thirty  thousand  men.  As  soon  as  this  treaty  was  signed,  he  marched 
an  army,  twenty  thousand  strong,  against  Rome,  and  drove  the  French 
garrison  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

In  the  general  anxiety  to  retain  dignities  and  possessions,  even  Eugene 
Bcauhamois  became  infected  with  the  disloyalty  of  the  period.  He  in- 
deed publicly  averred,  that  he  would  never  separate  hunseif  from 
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benefactor,  yet  in  secret  he  received  oTertures  from  the  allies,  and  sent  a 
plenipotentiary  to  Chatillon  to  negotiate  for  his  separate  interests.  Hia 
purposes  were  eventually  defeated ;  but  this  was  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  reconciling  his  pretensions  with  the  ambitious  views  of  Austria,  not  to 
any  disinclination  on  his  part  to  desert  the  cause  of  Napoleon. 

A  more  honorable  constancy,  at  least  in  intention,  was  exhibited  in  the 
north  of  Europe :  but  the  march  of  events  could  not  be  controlled ;  and 
the  most  faithful  allies  of  France  were  compelled  to  ran^e  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  European  Confederacy.  The  Danes,  jealous  of  Russia  to 
the  last  degree,  and  hostile  toward  England  for  twice  invading  her  shores 
and  conquering  her  capital,  entertained  strong  predilections  for  the 
French  alliance.  Nevertheless,  separated  from  the  armdes  of  Napoleon 
by  the  evacuation  of  Germany ;  unable  to  succor  or  derive  aid  from  the 
corps  of  Davoust  blockaded  in  Hamburg ;  menaced  by  the  forces  of 
Bemadotte  on  the  south  and  the  fleets  of  England  on  the  north,  the  cab- 
inet  of  Copenhagen  had  no  alternative  but  submission,  even  at  the  ez« 
pense  of  severing  Norway  from  their  dominions.  A  treaty  was  therefore 
concluded  between  Denmark  and  the  allies,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
stipulating  that  the  former  should  join  the  coalition  against  France,  and 
furnish  for  the  common  cause  an  army,  the  strength  of  which  should 
thereafter  be  determined.  The  King  of  Denmark  agreed  to  the  cession 
of  Norway  to  Sweden  ;  the  King  of  Sweden  engaging  to  maintain  invi* 
olate  the  rights  and  privileges  of  its  inhabitazrts ;  and  Denmark  received  in 
exchange  the  Duchy  of  Fomerania,  and  the  island  of  Rugen. 

The  allied  congress  at  Frankfort,  after  adjusting  the  pretensions,  deter- 
mining  the  reclamations,  and  soothing  the  jealousies  of  the  numerous 
princes  of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy,  had  a  delicate  and  complicated  task 
to  fulfil  in  combining  their  several  powers  into  one  effective  league  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  general  enthusiasm,  however,  rendered 
these  difficulties  less  formidable  than  they  would  have  been  at  any  other 
period ;  and  the  previous  organization  of  Napoleon  presented  a  system^ 
already  complete  and  of  skilful  construction,  which  was  now  applied 
against  himself.  By  two  treaties,  concluded  at  Frankfort  on  the  18th 
and  24th  of  November,  1813,  the  important  objects  were  secured  of  provi- 
ding  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  regulating  the  contingents 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Crerman  princes  who  had  joined  the  Confederacy. 
Each  of  these  princes  agreed  to  procure  at  once,  on  his  own  credit,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  gross  revenue  of  his  dominions :  and  the  sum  thus  raised 
exceeded  seventeen  millions  of  fk)rins.  The  contingent  of  each  state  was 
rated  at  double  that  which  it  had  furnished  to  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine ;  one-half  to  consist  of  troops  of  the  line,  and  the  other  half  of 
landwehr,  or  militia:  in  addition  to  this,  corps  of  volunteers  were  allowed 
ID  be  raised,  and  the  landsturm,  or  levy  en  nuuse,  was  organized  in  bU 
countries  that  seemed  to  require  such  extraordinary  precautions.  The 
troops  of  the  line  thus  levied,  independent  of  the  Bavarian  forces,  thirty- 
five  thousand  strong,  amounted  to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand,  besides 
an  equal  number  of  landwehr.  Of  these,  Saxony  furnished  twenty  thou- 
sand ;  Hanover,  twenty  thousand  ;  Hesse,  twelve  thousand  ;  Wirtemberg, 
twelve  thousand ;  and  Baden,  ten  thousand ;  the  smaller  provinces  com- 
pleted  the  remainder. 

The  accession  of  Switzerland  to  the  Alliance,  which  took  place  on  the 
90th  of  December,  resulted  rather  from  necessity  than  from  voluntary 
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action — the  allied  forces  having  first  entered  the  Swiss  territories  in  gre&t 
strength,  and  insisted  on  the  cooperation  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy. 
Thus  adjured,  a  majority  of  the  deputies  of  the  old  Cantons,  Uri,  SchwytZy 
Lucerne,  Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug,  Fribourg,  Bale,  SchafThausen  and  Ap- 
penzel,  annulled  the  constitution  introduced  by  Napolecxi,  and  promul. 
gated  the  principle  that  no  one  Canton  should  be  subject  to  another 
Canton :  a  declaration  which,  by  virtually  raising  the  hitherto  dependent 
districts  of  St.  Gall,  Thurgovia,  Argovia,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  to  the 
rank  of  independent  members  of  the  Confederacy,  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  more  equal  government  in  future  times. 

The  forces  which  the  allied  powers  had  assembled  by  the  end  of  Do. 
cember,  to  cobperate  in  the  projected  invasion  of  France,  were  thus 
disposed.  The  Grand  Army,  still  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Schwartzenberg,  numbered  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  combatants, 
and  was  destined  to  act  on  the  side  of  Switzerland  and  Franche  Compt6y 
where  there  were  no  fortresses  except  Besanqon,  Huningen,  and  Sarre 
Louis.  The  second  army,  still  called  the  army  of  Silesia,  under  the 
orders  of  Blucher,  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand 
men,  and  occupied  the  northeastern  frontier  of  France,  between  Mayence 
and  Coblentz,  and  threatened  it  on  the  side  of  Champagne  and  the  Yosges 
mountains.  The  third  army,  under  Bemadotte,  mustering  a  hundred 
and  seventy-four  thousand  soldiers,  lay  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  between  Co- 
logne and  Dusseldorf,  with  the  iron  barrier  of  the  Netherlands,  yet  in  the 
enemy's  hands,  directly  in  their  front.  Besides  these  inmiense  masses, 
the  allies  had  collected,  or  were  collecting,  reserves  from  the  various 
states  of  the  Confederacy,  to  the  number  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  men :  these,  with  eighty  thousand  under  Bellegarde, 
destined  to  act  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
British,  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  under  Wellington  in  Beam  and  Cata- 
lonia, formed  a  grand  total  of  one  million  and  twenty-six  thousand 
MEN  in  arms  against  France.  All  the  troops,  of  which  this  stupendous 
host  was  composed,  were  not  yet  present  in  the  field,  although  they  could 
be  eventually  relied  on;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  were  actu- 
ally  organized  for  efficient  operations. 

Napoleon  could  bring  but  an  inadequate  force  to  oppose  this  enormous 
array ;  his  total  musters  at  all  points,  scarcely  exceeded  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  They  were  thus 
distributed :  fifty  thousand,  under  Eugene  in  Italy,  maintained  a  doubt- 
ful defensive  against  the  Austrians ;  a  hundred  thousand,  under  Soult, 
in  Beam,  and  Suchet,  in  Catalonia,  struggled  against  Wellington ;  and 
Napoleon  had  at  his  disposal  but  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  lo  resist  the 
invasion  of  the  allies  on  the  Rhine.  In  explanation  of  the  small  num- 
bers of  these  forces,  it  remains  to  be  said,  that  the  recent  conscriptions 
had,  by  reason  of  evasion  or  desertion  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  actual 
deficiency  of  male  population  on  the  other,  almost  utterly  failed. 


CHAPTER   XLV. 

FIRST  CAMPAIGN  OF   1814. 

On  the  night  of  December  20th,  1818,  the  army  of  SchwartzeDberfi, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  strong,  passed  the  Rhine,  between  Shaff- 
haussen  and  Bale,  and  overspread  the  adjacent  districts  of  Switzerland 
and  France.  The  several  corps  soon  separated  themselves  under  their 
difierent  leaders,  and  took  the  directions  assigned  them  in  the  plan  of  the 
campaign.  Bubna,  with  the  lefl  wing,  marched  toward  Geneva;  the 
centre,  under  Hesse-Homberg,  Colloredo,  Prince  Louis  of  Lichtenstein, 
Ginlay  and  Bianchi,  proceeded  by  the  great  road  of  Vesnoul  toward 
Langres ;  while  Wrede,  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg,  and  Wittgen- 
•tein,  with  the  right  wing,  moved  across  Lorraine  and  Franche  Compt6, 
until  they  gained  the  line  of  the  centre  on  the  road  to  Langres.  Bubna 
reached  Greneva  on  the  30th,  and  the  garrison  of  that  town  capitulated, 
on  condition  of  being  sent  to  France ;  detachments  of  his  corps  aflerward 
readily  made  themselves  masters  of  the  passes  of  the  Simplon  and  the 
Oreat  St.  Bernard ;  thus  interposing  between  France  and  Italy,  and 
cutting  off  Napoleon's  communications  with  Eugene.  The  centre,  mean- 
while, pressed  forward  through  Vesnoul  and  invested  Besan^on,  Befort 
and  Huningen ;  and  Victor,  unable  to  withstand  such  masses,  fell  back 
from  the  defiles  of  the  Vosges  mountains  toward  Champagne.  The 
Emperor  in  vain  dispatched  Mortier  to  the  support  of  Victor ;  their  united 
forces  were  inadequate  to  make  head  against  the  invaders ;  and,  on  the 
16th  of  January,  Langres — the  most  valuable  post,  in  a  atrategetical 
point  of  view,  in  the  East  of  France— was  abandoned  by  the  two  marshals 
and  occupied  by  the  allies. 

The  army  of  Blucher  commenced  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  at  several 
points,  on  the  31st  of  December.  Sacken,  wiSi  one  division,  crossed  at 
Manheim  by  means  of  a  flotilla  assembled  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar* 
D'York  and  Langeron  passed  on  a  bridge  of  boats  at  Caub6,  near  Bacha- 
rach ;  and  St.  Priest  forced  his  way  across  opposite  Coblentz.  In  one  of 
the  squares  of  the  last  mentioned  town,  stood  a  monument  erected  by  the 
prefect  to  commemorate  the  occupation  of  Moscow  by  the  French.  Its 
inscription  ran  thus :  *'  To  the  Great  Napoleon,  in  honor  of  the  Immortal 
Campaign  of  1812."  Colonel  Mardeuke,  who  took  command  of  Coblentz, 
instead  of  destroying  this  monument,  embellished  it  with  the  following 
additional  inscription :  "  Seen  and  approved  by  the  Russian  commander 
of  Coblentz,  in  181 3."  Blucher  pressed  on  with  great  impetuosity,  taking, 
successively,  Kayserbautem,  Nancy,  Brienne  and  St.  Dizier,  which  last 
place  he  gained  on  the  25th  of  January. 

Indeed,  within  a  month  from  the  invasion  of  the  French  territory,  nearly 
one  third  of  its  extent  had  been  wrested  by  the  allies  from  the  erasp  of 
Napoleon.  The  army  of  Silesia  had  conquered  the  country  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Marne,  crossed  the  Sarre,  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse,  passed 
the  formidable  defiles  of  the  Vosges  and  Hundswick  mountains,  and  de- 
scended into  the  plains  of  Champagne.  Schwartzenberg  had  crossed  the 
Upper  Rhine,  traversed  part  of  Switzerland,  surmounted  the  lofty  ridge 
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of  the  Jura,  oTemu  Franche  Compt^,  Lorraine,  and  Alsace,  gained  the 
plains  of  Burgundy,  and  entered  into  communication  with  the  army  of 
Silesia,  by  means  of  his  right  wing,  while  his  left  occupied  Greneva  and 
the  defiles  of  the  Aisne,  and  threatened  Lyons.  Thus  their  united  forces 
extended  nearly  three  hundred  miles  in  a  diagonal  line  across  France, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Flanders  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone :  all  the  inter- 
mediate country  in  their  rear— embracing  a  third  of  the  old  monarchy, 
and  comprehending  its  most  warlike  provinces— was  cut  off;  its  fortresses 
being  blockaded  and  its  resources  lost  to  Napoleon. 

Bernadotte  was  not  long  in  following  the  lead  of  invasion.  One  of  his 
corps,  under  Winzingerode,  advanced  toward  Brussels  on  the  15th  of 
January,  and  forced  Macdonald,  who  commanded  the  French  forces  in 
that  quarter,  to  fall  back  upon  Namur.  The  allies  took  possession  of 
Juliers  and  Liege  on  the  18th ;  and  on  the  26th,  Macdonald,  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  Napoleon,  retired  toward  Laon,  abandoning  all  the  open 
country  of  Flanders,  and  leaving  Antwerp  to  its  own  resources.  Winzin- 
gerode immediately  occupied  Namur,  and  Bulow  established  the  blockade 
of  Antwerp. 

Before  taking  command  of  the  army,  Napoleon  made  new  arrange- 
ments for  the  administration  of  the  government  during  his  absence.  The 
regency  was  conferred  by  letters  patent  on  Marie  Louise,  and  his  brother 
Joseph  was  created  lieutenant-general  of  the  Empire.  On  Sunday,  the 
23rd,  after  hearing  mass,  the  Emperor  received  the  principal  officers  of 
the  National  Guard  at  the  Tuileries,  where  his  little  son  was  brought 
forward,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  that  corps.  Napoleon  took  the  child 
by  the  hand,  and  advancing  into  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  guests,  thus 
addressed  them  :  "  Gentlemen,  as  I  am  going  to  join  the  army,  I  intrust 
to  you  what  I  hold  dearest  in  the  world — my  wife  and  my  son.  Let 
there  be  no  political  divisions ;  let  the  respect  for  property,  the  maintc- 
nance  of  order,  and,  above  all,  the  love  of  France,  animate  every  bosom. 
I  will  not  deny  that,  in  the  military  operations  about  to  ensue,  the  enemy 
may  approacli  in  force  to  Paris:  but  it  will  be  an  affair  of  a  few  days 
only.  I  shall  soon  bo  on  their  flanks  and  rear,  and  destroy  those  who 
have  dared  to  invade  our  country."  Then,  taking  the  child  in  his  arms, 
he  went  through  the  ranks  of  the  officers  and  presented  him  to  them  as 
their  future  sovereign.  On  the  day  following,  he  burned  his  most  secret 
papers,  gave  his  final  instructions  to  Joseph  and  the  Council  of  State,  and 
early  on  the  25th  he  set  forth  on  his  journey,  af\er  embracing  the  Empress 
and  his  son  for  the  last  time  :  he  never  saw  them  again. 

in  the  af\ernoon  of  thai  day.  Napoleon  reached  Chalons-sur-Mame, 
and,  on  the  26th,  advanced  his  head-quarters  to  Vitry.  On  the  27th,  the 
army  resumed  its  march,  and  the  vanguard  soon  encountered  Blucher's 
Cossacks,  who  were  moving  from  St.  Dizier  upon  Vitry.  These  wild 
rroops,  surprised  on  their  route,  were  easily  defeated,  and  the  French 
entered  St.  Dizier,  which  had  been  for  some  days  in  the  hands  of  the 
allies.  In  the  meantime,  Bluciier,  with  characteristic  impatience,  had 
divided  his  centre,  and  at  the  head  of  one  detachment,  twenty-six  thousand 
strong,  hastened  in  person  to  Brienne,  while  D'York,  with  twenty  thousand, 
moved  to  St.  Michel  on  the  Meuse,  and  Sacken  took  post  with  his  corps 
at  Lesmont:  so  that  Napoleon,  by  his  march  to  St.  Dizier,  had  placed 
himself  between  the  corps  of  the  Silesian  army,  and  could  fall  on  its 
separate  divisions  with  superior  forces.     Improving  this  advantage  to  the 
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utmost,  he  hastened  to  attack  Blucher,  who  was  so  whollj  unoonscious 
of  his  danger,  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  French  troops  had 
approached  to  within  a  half-day's  march  of  the  allied  position ;  hut  at 
this  critical  moment  Blucher  received  intelligence  of  their  movements, 
and  in  some  degree  prepared  himself  for  their  assault. 

Brienne  stands  on  a  hill-side,  and  its  streets  rise  in  successive  tiers  one 
ahove  another,  until  they  reach  the  summit,  which  is  crowned  with  a 
ftrong  castle.  Napoleon  made  a  vigorous  attack  both  on  the  town  and 
on  the  detachment  of  allies  in  its  front,  and  he  eventually  forced  the  latter 
to  retire  within  the  walls,  but  not  until  they  had  maintained  their  ground 
long  enough  to  cover  the  road  by  which  Sacken,  who  had  been  ordered 
up  from  Lesmont,  had  effected  a  junction  with  his  commander-in-chief. 
'The  action  continued  with  ereat  vigor  through  the  remainder  of  the  day ; 
but  Brienne  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  Blucher  retired  to 
the  castle  to  rest  from  his  fatigue.  While  taking  a  survey  of  the  bivouao- 
fires  from  this  elevated  building,  he  was  startled  by  loud  cries  in  the 
avenues  leading  to  it,  and  these  were  followed  by  the  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry and  vehement  shouts  at  the  foot  of  the  castle.  The  old  marshal 
had  barely  time  to  descend  the  stairs,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  suite, 
when  the  place  was  surrounded  and  carried  by  a  body  of  French  grena- 
diers,  who  had  stolen  unperceived  into  the  grounds.  Blucher  made  hie 
escape  out  of  the  town,  which  was  also  speedily  evacuated  by  his  troops, 
and  in  the  morning.  Napoleon  occupied  it  and  established  his  head-quarters 
at  the  castle. 

The  allied  generals,  thoroughly  alarmed  at  Napoleon's  unexpected  ad- 
vance, made  great  efforts  to  concentrate  their  forces,  and  soon  brought 
together  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  besides  nearly 
fifty  thousand  reserves  under  Wittgenstein  and  Colloredo.  The  centre 
of  Uie  main  body,  consisting  chiefly  of  Blucher's  Prussians,  was  posted 
on  the  elevated  ridge  of  Trannes,  with  Barclay  de  Tolly  in  reserve. 
The  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  commanded  the  right  wing  at  Getanie ;  and 
Giulay's  Austrians  formed  the  left. 

Napoleon,  finding  himself  overmatched,  and  that  the  allied  army,  in- 
stead of  being  surprised  in  detail,  was  fully  prepared  for  an  attack  and 
hourly  increasing  in  strength,  made  dispositions  for  a  retreat;  but  in 
order  to  effect  this  manoeuvre,  it  was  necessary  to  restore  the  bridge  of 
Lesmont,  the  only  route  by  which  his  columns  could  cross  the  Aube. 
The  allies,  however,  did  not  give  him  time  to  accomplish  this,  but,  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  February  1st,  they  commenced  a  general 
attack ;  and  their  enthusiasm,  together  with  their  great  superiority  of 
numbers,  caused  them  to  prevail  against  the  French  centre  and  left, 
which  were  entirely  beaten  and  driven  back ;  and,  although  the  right 
stood  firm,  yet  before  six  o'clock,  the  battle  seemed  to  be  decided  against 
the  French.  But  Napoleon  had  been  too  long  a  conquering  general,  to 
despair  of  the  contest  while  any  chance  of  victory  remained.  Being  re- 
enforced  by  two  fresh  divisions  under  Oudinot,  he  united  these  te  the 
broken  remains  of  his  left  and  centre,  and  led  on  a  final  charge.  At  the 
first  onset,  he  gained  ground ;  but  Blucher  pushed  forward  a  poweHful 
reserve,  and  forced  him,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  to  retreat.  Napoleon 
returned  at  midnight  to  Brienne ;  and  such  was  his  anxiety  lest  the  allies 
ahould  complete  the  disorder  of  his  retiring  columns  by  a  night  attaok, 
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bs  itood  fi>r  anno  boon  at  tbo  windows  ot  the  ohateut,  to  ne  if  av 
moTement  kntund  the  watfih-fires  iodirated  a  renewal  oF  the  fight.  4u 
ftmr  o'clock  in  the  morning,  oonvinced  thai  he  wu  not  punned,  be  gf 
ordera  for  a  retreat  bj'  Lesmonl  to  Tro3rea.  The  French  loaa  in  dib 
action  wae  six  thonsand  men  and  seventy-three  pieces  of  caanim ;  tlat 
of  the  allies  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  men. 

The  town  of  Tro^,  wtiioh  ooniains  twenty-two  thousand  inbabitaBli, 
lies  in  a  plain  at  the  ctmfluence  of  the  Barce  and  the  Seine ;  and  fhni^ 
faicapable  of  long  sustaining  a  regular  siege,  may  be  held  for  some  di^ 
against  an  enemy  advancing  mi  the  side  of  the  latter  river.  Napolav 
therefore  resolved  to  make  a  brief  stand  at  this  place,  that  be  might  t» 
flreah  and  reo^anize  his  men — and  in  this  purpose  he  was  greatly  liihd 
by  the  dilatory  pursuit  of  the  allies.  The  Austriaia,  Bavarians  i  * 
Wirtembergers,  who  from  the  direction  taken  by  the  French  retrenf 
timy,  fbnna  themselves  foremost  in  following  it,  were  so  tardy  in  tl 
movements  that  they  literally  lost  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  for  two  dni 
it  was  unknown  at  head-quarters  wluther  the  French  had  moved  in  m 
directi<m  of  Arois,  Chalcms,  or  Troyes.  Indeed,  the  secret  reloctanoa  of 
Austria  to  push  matters  to  extremity  against  Napoleon  was  already  b^ 
craning  manifest :  yet  such  was  the  efieot  of  retreat  oo  the  spirits  «  Aa 
French  soldiers,  combined  with  the  hardships  the  young  omsoiipis  had 
undeigone  since  they  took  the  field,  six  thouaaod  deserted  dunw  Am 
inarch  to  Troves ;  and  when  the  anny  arrived  there,  it  was  fully  Mw 
thousand  weaker  than  at  the  time  of  its  departure  ftotn  Chalons- 

Nevertheless,  the  allies,  as  if  resolved  to  oonqmtaate  Napoleon  for  hfa 
disadvantages  by  their  own  incredible  stupidity,  and  apparently  fiMgeUhM 
that  concentretion  was  the  principle  which,  in  die  preceding  autumn,  bad 
wrought  out  the  deliverance  of  Gfemiany,  aeparaud  their  masses  to  act  oa 
different  lines  of  operation:  Blucher,  with  the  army  of  Silesia,  was  H- 
reeled  upon  Chalons,  with  instructions  to  follow  thence  the  course  of  the 
Marne  to  Paris,  while  Schwartzenberg  marched  his  foreea  upon  Troyas, 
down  ihe  valley  of  the  Seine  to  the  same  point  of  rendezvous-  The  mo- 
ment NapoleoD  became  aware  of  these  movements,  he  evacuated  TrOTea, 
which  the  allies  occupied  on  the  Tth  of  February,  and  hastening  to  Ntv 
gent,  where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  a  detachment  of  veterans  tram 
Soult's  army  in  the  south,  he  made  preparations  both  to  resist  and  attad 
the  forces  under  Blucher.  The  Prussian  marshal,  on  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, passed  through  St.  Ouen — whence  D'York  had  already  expelled 
Macdonald — and,  finding  that  Macdonald  had  retired  toward  Paris  by 
Epernay,  determined  to  intercept  him.  He.  therefore  ordered  D'York  to 
follow  the  French  general  by  the  highway  through  Chateau-Thierry  and 
Epernay,  at  the  same  time  directing  Socken  to  march  on  Monlmirail,  and 
Olsoofief  to  remain  el  Champaubcit  until  further  orders.  Blucher  lunw 
self  hatted  at  Virtus,  to  await  tite  arrival  of  Kleisl's  corps,  which  wm 
hourly  expected  at  Chalons.  With  the  three  corps  united,  he  propoaed 
then  to  fall  on  Macdonald's  troops,  take  Ihcir  grand  park  of  artiltenr  b^ 
longing  to  Napoleon's  main  army,  and  press  on  immediately  to  raii^ 
where  the  utmost  consternation  now  prevailed.  While  planning  and  h 
part  executing  this  advance,  Blucher  entertained  no  fear  for  his  left  flanl^ 
although  Napoleon  lay  in  that  direction  ;  for  he  presumed  that  the  Em* 
peror  would  be  wholly  engrossed  with  the  movements  of  SchwaTtzenbew 
and  beaidci,  Ihem  inlenmied  between  the  French  bead-qnuten  and  & 
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wmy  of  Silesia  a  rough  and  marshy  country  deemed  impassable  at  that 
season  of  the  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  Napoleon,  aware  of  Austria's  forbearing  polioyy 
and,  consequently,  feeling  no  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  Schwartzeii. 
berg,  resolved  to  fall  on  the  flank  that  filucher  thus  vainly  thought  secure* 
For  this  purpose,  he  marched  from  Nogent,  on  the  9th  of  February,  with 
forty-five  thousand  of  his  best  troops ;  but  the  difficult  character  of  the 
ground  on  his  route,  nearly  defeated  his  project.  It  was  only  by  the 
greatest  personal  exertions  that  he  could  alternately  urge  and  compel  his 
soldiers  to  drag  forward  the  artillery  through  the  deep  clay  of  the  forest 
of  Traqonne.  Olsoofief,  with  five  thousand  Russians,  was  at  this  time 
Ijring  at  Champaubert,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  approaching  danger ; 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  his  men  were  deliberately  preparing 
their  breakfast,  when  the  French  burst  upon  them  in  great  force.  The 
result  of  the  action  could  not  be  doubtful  when  the  numbers  were  so  dis- 
proportionate ;  still,  the  Russians  maintained  their  ground  against  a  simuU 
taneous  attack  in  front  and  on  both  fianks,  until  they  had  expended  their 
last  round  of  ammunition.  They  then  retreated,  leaving  behind  them 
twelve  guns,  and  three  thousand  men  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners; 
Olsoofief  himself  also  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  This  battle,  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  the  more  memorable  engagements  of  the  period, 
was  of  vast  consequence  to  Napoleon,  for  it  restored  the  confidence  of  his 
men,  and  enabled  him  to  assume  a  bolder  tone  in  the  negotiations  still 
pending  with  the  allies.  He  wrote  immediately  to  Caulaincourt,  directing 
him  to  gain  time  and  sign  nothing  ;  he  also  ordered  Macdonald  to  discon- 
tinue his  retreat ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  he. set  off  by  daybreak 
to  attack  Sacken  at  Montmirail. 

Sacken  was  not,  like  Olsoofief,  surprised  by  the  advance  of  the  French; 
but  his  force  was  greatly  outnumbered  by  them,  and  he  lost  in  the  action 
that  ensued  four  thousand  men  and  nine  guns.  The  next  day,  the  battle 
was  partially  renewed  by  repeated  charges  on  the  retiring  columns  of  the 
allies,  who,  ailer  an  additional  loss  of  two  thousand  men  and  eight  guns, 
crossed  the  Marne,  broke  down  its  bridges,  and  gained  a  respite  from  Na- 
poleon's pursuit.  On  the  13th,  Blucher — who,  for  want  of  troops,  had 
remained  inactive  at  Virtus  while  his  lieutenants  were  sufferinff  these 
defeats — received  such  reinforcements  as  enabled  him  to  take  the  field 
with  twenty  thousand  combatants.  He  immediately  assumed  the  oflfen- 
idve,  marched  against  Marmont  at  Vauchamps,  and  drove  him  from  that 
village  early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th ;  but,  while  pursuing  Marmont's 
routed  troops,  he  encountered  the  vanguard  of  Napoleon's  army,  and  was 
himself  forced  to  retreat.  This  movement,  to  the  last  degree  difficult  and 
perilous,  inasmuch  as  it  was  to  be  made  over  the  level  ground  in  his  rear, 
where  the  entire  French  cavalry  could  act  to  advantage,  was  nevertheless 
persisted  in  by  the  indomitable  Prussian  marshal,  who  defended  himself 
against  incessant  charges  of  Grouchy's  cuirassiers,  and  finally,  late  at 
night,  cut  his  way  to  Bergeres  through  every  opposing  obstacle.  In  this 
terrible  yet  glorious  retreat,  the  allies  lost  seven  thousand  men,  and  the 
French  scarcely  twelve  hundred.  The  next  day,  Blucher  fell  back  to 
Chalons,  where,  by  a  rapid  concentration  of  his  several  corps,  he  was 
enabled,  on  the  18th,  to  muster  sixty  thousand  effective  troops. 

The  occupation  of  Troyes  by  the  allies— which  event,  as  already  men- 
tioned, took  place  on  the  7th  of  February— -was  followed  by  some  poUtiotl 
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mxmrreiioes,  interestiiig  as  haTiDg  been  fhe  fini  mofemeiita  in  Fnmovft 
flkfor  of  the  Restoration  of  tlie  Bourbons. 

^Twenty-one  years  had  now  elapsed  sinoe  the  executioQ  of  Lows  XVL^ 
and,  daring  the  turmoil  of  succeeding  eveifts,  the  remembfanoe  of  Hi 
»Taoe  was  alnx)8t  lost  in  France,  and  fts  name  had  disappeared  fron 
page  of  European  history.  A  feeling  of  loyalty,  however,  still  eod 
among  a  few  highly  descended  nobles  in  detached  parts  of  the  Empffi^ 
and  especially  in  La  Vendue,  where  all  classes  retained  their  nttinhmnpl 
fbr  the  legitimate  dynasty ;  and  althouf^h  a  great  portion  of  the  Bmihil 
noblesse  had  perished  under  the  guillotine,  expired  in  the  revolntionaiv 
prisons,  or  vanished  amid  poverty  and  oblivion  in  foreign  lands,  yet  enoqA 
of  that  race  and  its  adherents  remained  to  establish  a  certain  oiganiianiB 
in  favor  of  the  Bourbons.  The  principal  branches  of  this  quiescent  odii* 
spiracY  were  to  be  found  in  La  Vend^,  Brittany,  and  the  south  of  Pranat : 
jet  it  had  both  leaders  and  members  in  the  capital,  lliere,  too,  soaa  ^ 
the  chief  partisans  of  the  Revolution,  true  to  the  polar  star  of  woiU||f 
ambition,  anxiously  awaited  the  proffress  of  events ;  and,  without  MMt 
ging  in  any  overt  act  asainst  the  auuority  of  the  Emperor,  were  secra^ 
preparing  to  abandon  Uieir  principles  and  their  bmie&ctor,  die  momil 
that  he  should  begin  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  adversity. 

While  the  royalist  party,  and  these  less  worthy  but  more  puwaiM 
allies,  gradually  strengthened  themselves  against  Napoleon,  the  snnrivlHi 
members  of  the  royal  Tamily  were  dwelling  in  exile  m  different  tiiimlU 
of  Europe.  The  Count  d'Artois  resided  for  a  time  at  St.  Petersbui]^  k 
1798 ;  and  the  Empress  Catharine  so  far  encouraged  him  as  to  piMMI 
him  with  a  Splendid  sword,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  '<  it  might  CMi 
to  him  the  gates  of  France,  as  it  had  done  to  his  ancestor,  Henry  Iv," 
The  Count,  however,  was  no  soldier ;  and  he  showed  so  little  zeal  in  Ui 
own  cause,  that  a  project,  at  first  seriously  entertained,  for  intrusting  la 
his  command  thirty  thousand  Russians  to  act  on  the  coast  of  La  Vendfe^ 
was  abandoned.  At  a  later  period  he  repaired  to  London,  where  he  soU 
the  sword  for  four  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  distributed  the  monej 
among  the  most  necessitous  of  his  companions  in  misfortune.  The  Count^ 
elder  brother,  who  afterward  became  Louis  XVIIL,  retired  from  one  asy* 
lum  to  another  as  the  French  power  advanced.  Under  the  title  of  CocBl 
de  Lille,  he  lived  frugally  and  in  retirement  at  Verona,  until  the  approaeh 
of  Napoleon,  in  1796,  forced  him  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  Republb. 
He  then  established  himself  at  Blanckenbourg,  at  which  place  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  were  made  to  induce  Bonaparte  to  aid  the  restoration  of  ths 
Bourbons.  In  1797,  he  withdrew  to  Mittau,  in  Livonia,  where  he  reoeivBd 
a  pension  of  two  hundred  thousand  roubles  a  year  from  the  Emperor  Paal| 
and  where,  in  1799,  he  was  joined  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Angmt 
leme ;  the  former  of  whom  had  served  with  credit  in  the  Royalist  cons 
of  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  while  the  latter  brought  to  that  distant  solitaos 
the  recollection  of  the  Temple,  and  the  sympathy  and  commiseratioo  of 
all  Europe.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  accession  of  Paul  to  the  PrsMk 
alliance,  occasioned  the  promulgation  of  a  rigorous  order  to  the  exilei  t^ 
quit  the  Russian  dominions  in  the  depth  of  winter,  January  21st,  180L 
They  next  took  refuge  in  Prussia,  and  for  a  while  lived  there  in  undistufbsi 
retirement.  Louis  XVIII .  subsequently  passed  into  Sweden,  whence^ ioi 
the  22nd  of  December,  1804,  he  issued  his  protest  against  Napoleon's 
iompdoii  of  the  imperiid  dignity.    Onthebreakmgoutofthe  war' 
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Russia  and  France,  in  1805,  he  retired  to  his  former  residence  at  Mittau: 
but  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  which  again  subjected  Russia  to  the  influence  of 
Prance,  compelled  him  to  abandon  that  asylum,  and  he  embarked  with  the 
royal  family  on  board  the  Swedish  frigate  Fraya,  and  reached  Yarmouth 
in  the  middle  of  August,  1807.  He  resided  in  England  as  a  private  indi- 
Tidual,  and  largely  participated  in  the  hospitalities  which  her  nobles  and 
people  have  ever  bestowed  on  greatness  in  misfortune. 

Notwithstanding  the  unwarlike  disposition  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  the 
time  at  length  arrived  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  remain 
in  retirement.  The  approach  of  the  allied  armies  to  the  Rhine,  the  pas* 
aage  of  that  river  by  so  large  a  body  of  their  troops,  and  the  establish* 
ment  of  Wellington  in  the  southern  departments  of  France,  not  only  revived 
the  dormant  flame  of  loyalty  in  the  French  provinces,  but  called  for  the 
appearance  of  one  or  more  princes  of  the  blood  to  concentrate  the  isolated 
enK>rts  of  their  adherents  and  assert  the  pretensions  of  the  exiled  family  to 
the  throne.  When  the  allied  armies  invaded  France,  therefore,  Louis 
XVIII.  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Senate,  calling  on  them  to  coop- 
erate with  him  in  overturning  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon ;  at  the  same 
lime,  he  addressed,  and  caused  to  be  widely  and  secretly  circulated,  a 
letter  to  all  persons  in  authority  who  were  thought  to  be  favorable  to  his 
news ;  in  which  document  he  wisely  said  little  of  honor  and  loyalty,  but 
dwelt  at  length  on  injuries  to  be  forgotten,  and  on  titles,  dignities  and 
offices  to  be  preserved.  The  British  government  was  requested  to  permit 
the  Bourbon  princes  to  join  the  allied  armies;  and  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James,  after  much  deliberation,  proceeding  from  a  desire  to  do  nothing 
which  might  seem  like  coercing  the  French  people  into  a  choice  of  rulers, 
granted  the  request,  but  restricted  the  service  of  the  princes  to  that  of  vol- 
unteers. The  Count  d'Artois  accordingly  left  his  residence  at  Holyrood 
K>use,  and  landed  at  Rotterdam  on  the  2nd  of  February ;  the  Duke  d'An- 

Suleme  embarked  for  Spain,  to  join  the  army  of  Wellington ;  and  the  Duke 
Bern  set  sail  for  Jersey,  to  aid  an  anticipated  insurrection  in  Brittany 
and  La  Vendue. 

At  this  juncture,  the  allied  monarchs  entered  Troyes  and,  for  the  first 
time,  were  brought  in  contact  with  the  royalists  of  France.  The  Em- 
peror  Alexander  had  a  special  interview  with  several  of  these  gentlemen, 
who  bore  on  their  breasts  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  and  the  white  cockade, 
ahhough  the  wearing  of  these  emblems  was  prohibited  in  the  Empire  under 
penalty  of  death.     The  Marquis  of  Widranges  and  M.  Groualt  were  the 

rikers  on  the  occasion :  *'  We  entreat  your  majesty,"  said  they,  "  in 
name  of  all  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Troyes,  to  regard  with  favor 
our  desire  for  the  re^tablishment  of  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne."  "  Gen- 
tlemen," replied  Alexander,  "  I  receive  you  with  pleasure ;  I  wish  well 
to  your  cause ;  but  I  fear  your  proceedings  are  premature.  The  chances 
of  war  are  uncertain,  and  I  should  be  much  grieved  to  see  brave  men  like 
yen  either  compromised  or  sacrificed.  We  do  not  come  here  to  force  a  king 
iqion  France,  but  to  learn  her  wishes  and  leave  her  to  declare  her  inten- 
tions.*'  **  But  she  can  never  make  such  declaration,"  said  the  marquis, 
**m  long  as  the  knife  is  at  her  throat;  nor,  while  Bonaparte  retains  his 
anthority,  will  Europe  ever  be  tranquil."  "  For  that  very  reason,"  an- 
ewered  Alexander,  ''  it  must  be  our  care  first  of  all  to  beat  him."  Alex- 
ander's prudent  council  soon  proved  but  too  prophetic ;  on  the  day  this 
iTorsation  took  plaoe.  Napoleon  defeated  the  allies  at  Champaubert,  and 
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dia  Marquis  of  Widianees,  disappoiiitad  in  his  hojmB  of  obtaining 

At  several  monarchs  a  declaration  in  fkror  of  the  Bourbons,  proceededis 
Bue  and  joined  the  Count  d' Artois ;  but  M.  Goualt  rashly  remained  it 
Troyes,  and  not  lonff  after  fell  a  victim  to  Napoleon's  vengeance. 

Oin  the  11th  of  FeDruary,  Schwartzenberg,  having  allowed  his  troops-a 
few  days'  repose  around  Troyes,  put  his  columns  in  motion  to  follow  uf 
the  enemy.  The  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  took  Sens  by  assault,  aflar  • 
Atm  conflict,  and  on  the  same  day  General  Hardegg,  with  the  vangaas^ 
of  w  rede's  corps,  attacked  the  French  rear-guard  near  Rqmilly,  drove  Ibi 
commander,  (General  Bourmont,  into  Nogent,  and  the  next  day  stormad 
that  place.  Having  learned  from  the  prisoners  taken  in  these  oonfliolb 
that  r^apoleon,  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces,  had  diverged  toward  8^ 
sanne,  in  the  direction  of  Blucher's  forces,  Schwartzenberg,  on  the  181^ 
ordered  the  corps  of  Colloredo  and  the  Prince  of  Wirtembeiv  to  oroas  tto 
Seine  at  Bray  and  Point-sur-Seine  and  move  upon  Provins  and  Montereaa. 
These  movements  were  followed  by  a  series  of  victories  on  the  side  of  tka 
allies.  Moret  fell  into  their  hands  on  the  14th;  Platoff  took  Nemoon  €■ 
the  15th ;  Seslavin  made  himself  master  of  Montarffis,  and  pushed  hia  ad- 
vanced posts  to  the  gates  of  Orleans ;  and  the  Cossacks  occupied  the  palaoa 
and  forest  at  Fontainebleau.  Auxerre  was  next  carried  by  assault;  aal 
the  allied  light  troops  inundated  the  plains  between  the  Seine  and  tks 
Loire ;  Montereau  was  fortified,  and  Schwartzenberg  advanced  his  head 
quarters  to  N<^nt.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris  were  now  in  the  giart 
est  consternation :  the  retreating  columns  of  Victor  were  within  a  Aiv 
miles  of  its  gates ;  the  peasants  of  La  Brie,  flying  to  the  capital,  reporlsd 
that  hordes  of  uncouth  and  long-bearded  savages  were  cutting  down  tka 
trees  by  the  roadside,  roasting  oxen  and  sheep  whole  with  the  wood  thus 
obtained,  and  devouring  the  meat  while  it  was  half  raw ;  and  rumor,  mag- 
nifying the  danger,  announced  that  two  hundred  thousand  Tartars  and 
Kalmucks  were  coming  to  sack  and  lay  waste  the  metropolis. 

At  this  crisis,  Napoleon  interposed  with  his  Guards,  which  body  had 
been  reinforced  by  a  powerful  detachment  from  the  veterans  of  Soult'a 
army ;  and,  joining  these  troops  with  the  corps  of  Victor  and  Oudinot, 
mustered  fifly-five  thousand  men  to  check  the  advance  of  the  allies.  He 
immediately  assumed  the  offensive.  Oudinot,  supported  by  Kellermann's 
dragoons,  pressed  the  columns  of  Wittgenstein,  now  retiring  toward  No- 
gent ;  Macdonald  marched  in  the  direction  of  Bray ;  Grerard  drove  the  Ba- 
varians back  on  Villeneuve,  Le  Comte  and  Donne  Marie ;  and  Victor 
hastened  to  Montereau  to  take  possession  of  its  bridge  over  the  Seine.  CoubI 
Pahlen,  who  commanded  Wittgenstein's  advanced  guard — ^which  divisioB 
now  became,  by  the  countermarch,  the  rear-guard  of  the  corps — ^was  di- 
rected to  make  a  stand  against  the  French  Emperor  at.Mormant ;  and  ha^ 
with  great  bravery,  endeavored  to  do  so:  but  the  numbers  of  the  enenqr 
completely  overwhelmed  him,  and  not  only  his  own  detachment,  but  also  a 
hody  sent  by  Wittgenstein  to  reinforce  him,  was  utterly  destroyed.  Via- 
tor, in  the  meantime,  pushed  on  to  Montereau  and  attacked  the  allies ;  bat 
the  exhaustion  of  his  men,  owing  to  their  constant  marching  for  some  daja 
past,  prevented  his  gaining  any  decided  success,  and  he  failed  in  hia  prm- 
cipal  object,  the  securing  of  the  bridge.  The  allies  immediately  after- 
ward withdrew  their  force,  amounting  to  eighteen  thousand  men,  into  the 
town  of  Montereau  and  the  castle  of  Surville. 

Napoleon  approached  Montereau  in  great  strength  on  the  18th»  and  U 
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once  attacked  the  allied  position.  The  Prince  of  Wirtembcrg  and  Bianchi 
maintained  their  ground,  during  a  greater  part  of  the  day,  against  every 
effort  of  the  French  troops;  but  at  length,  overpowered  by  numbers,  they 
were  forced  to  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Sens,  with  a  loss  of  five  thousand 
men,  six  guns  and  four  standards :  the  French  loss  was  three  thousand 
killed  and  wounded.  On  the  19th,  Napoleon  moved  from  Monte reau  to 
Nogent ;  and,  after  remaining  there  some  days  to  refresh  and  rest  his 
men,  he  marched  to  Troyes  and  offered  battle  to  Schwartzenberg.  Their 
late  defeats,  however,  had  materially  depressed  the  courage  of  the  allies; 
and,  after  a  long  debate  in  a  council  of  war,  in  which  Alexander  strenu- 
ously urged  the  policy  of  a  general  action,  they  resolved  to  evacuate 
Troyes  and  retreat.  This  was  done  accordingly  on  the  23rd,  and  the 
French  troops  immediately  took  possession  of  the  town. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  in  reply  to  the  proposals  of  the 
allies,  transmitted  by  the  Count  de  St.  Aignan,  Napoleon  had  professed  a 
readiness  to  treat  for  peace,  and  that  Chatillon  was  eventually  chosen  as 
the  place  for  conducting  the  negotiations :  this  place  was  therefore  de- 
clared neutral  ground,  and  the  congress  commenced  its  session  on  the  4th 
of  February.  Its  members  consisted  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Lord  Cathcart  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain; 
Count  Razumoffski,  on  the  part  of  Russia ;  Count  Stadion,  for  Austria ; 
and  Baron  Humboldt,  for  Prussia.  Caulaincourt  singly  sustained  the  one- 
rous  duty  of  upholding,  against  such  an  array  of  talent  and  energy,  the 
declining  fortunes  of  Napoleon.  But,  though  both  parties  professed  an 
anxious  desire  for  an  accommodation,  their  views  were  so  dissimilar,  that 
it  was  easy  to  foresee  the  congress  would  only  deliberate,  while  the 
sword,  at  last,  must  decide  the  points  in  dispute :  and  this  became  the 
more  evident,  as  each  party  made  the  terms  it  proposed  dependent  on  the 
aspect  of  military  affairs,  which  was  constantly  changing. 

Great  Britain,  however,  made  no  demands  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
fluctuations  of  the  war.  Her  purpose  throughout  the  whole  contest  had 
been,  not  to  force  an  unpopular  dynasty  on  the  French  people ;  not  to 
wrest  provinces  or  cities  from  France ;  not  to  require  from  that  country 
indemnification  for  her  enormous  expenses  during  the  war:  but  simply 
to  provide  security  for  ihefiUure;  to  establish  a  barrier  against  the  revo. 
lutionary  propagandism  and  military  violence  of  the  French ;  and  to 
compel  their  rulers  and  armies,  whether  Republican  or  Imperial,  to  retire 
within  their  own  territories,  and  relieve  foreign  nations  from  the  disturb* 
ance  of  their  principles  and  the  encroachments  of  their  power.  For  the 
attainment  of  her  objects,  Great  Britain  had  uniformly  maintained  that 
DO  security  was  so  desirable,  because  none  was  so  likely  to  be  efiectual, 
as  the  restoration  of  the  former  line  of  princes,  with  whom  repose  was 
possible,  and  to  whom  conquest  was  not,  according  to  Napoleon's  maxim, 
<'  necessary  to  existence :"  still,  she  had  never  regarded  nor  proposed  that 
condition  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  an  accommodation. 

The  instructions  of  Lord  Castlereagh  from  the  British  cabinet  contained 
DO  projects  for  the  partition  of  France,  as  that  monarchy  existed  in  1789, 
but  the  most  ample  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  barriers  against 
her  future  irruptions  into  Europe.  The  reduction  of  France  to  her  an- 
cient limits ;  the  forming  of  a  federative  union  in  Grermany,  which  might 
secure  equal  protection  to  all  its  states ;  the  recognition  of  the  Swiss 
Ooofederacy  under  the  guaranty  of  the  great  powers;   the  restoratioo  tii 
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independence  of  the  leeier  states  of  Italy ;  the  reinstatement  under  their 
legitimate  monarohs  of  Spain  and  Portunl ;  and  the  restitution  of  HoL 
land  to  separate  sovereignty,  under  the  mmily  of  the  Stadtholders,  wiA 
such  an  addition  of  territory  as  might  enable  them  to  maintain  their  digw 
nities— these  were  the  instructions  of  the  British  cabinet,  so  fiitr  as  Franoa 
was  implicated ;  and  in  these  the  allied  powers  concurred.  For  her  own 
especial  securi^,  Great  Britain  further  insisted,  that  in  the  genera!  ad- 
justment of  affiJrs,  no  discussion  should  be  admitted  derogatory  to  British 
maritime  rights,  as  settled  by  existing  treaties  and  the  law  of  nadoot; 
and  that,  in  the  event  of  any  new  boundaries,  being  deemed  advisable  fair 
the  frontiers  of  France,  they  should  not  include  Antwerp,  Genoa,  or  Red- 
mont. 

Two  points — the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  destiny  of  Poland 
—were  purposely  left  undecided  by  the  English  cabinet  in  their  instmo- 
tions  to  Lord  GaiBtlereagh ;  and  this  was  done,  not  because  their  impon- 
tance  was  overlooked  or  falsely  estimated,  but  because  their  solution  was 
involved  in  such  difficulty,  and  depended  so  entirely  on  contingeneiesb 
that  no  directions,  previously  given,  could  with  any  certainty  prove  ap* 
plicable  to  the  possible  progress  of  events. 

The  first  success  of  the  allies,  and  the  retreat  of  the  French  from 
Troyes,  greatly  modified  Napoleon's  views  in  reference  to  the  congreHi 
that  had  just  opened.  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  capital,  and  aware 
of  the  concord  subsisting  between  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Chatillon,  he 
at  length  gave  Caulaincourt  the  full  powers  which  that  minister  had  long 
solicited,  and  authorized  him  to  sign  anything  that  miffht  seem  necossaiy 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  battle,  and  save  Pans  from  being  taken.  Th» 
concession  was  with  great  difficulty  obtained  from  the  Emperor,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  occurred  is  worthy  of  remembrance.  Caulaincourt 
had  represented  to  Napoleon  by  letter,  on  the  Slst  of  January,  the  im- 
portance of  receiving  precise  and  positive  instructions :  "  the  fate  of 
France,"  he  wrote,  "  may  depend  on  a  peace  or  an  armistice,  to  be 
concluded  within  four  days ;  I  must  therefore  have  entire  power  to  act 
in  the  emergency."  When  this  letter  was  read,  Maret  entreated  the 
Emperor  to  yield  to  necessity,  and  grant  the  authority  so  urgently  de- 
manded. Napoleon,  instead  of  replying,  opened  a  volume  of  Montes- 
quieu, and  read  the  following  passage :  "  I  know  of  nothing  more 
magnanimous  than  the  resolution  of  a  monarch  of  our  own  times,  (Louis 
XIV.)  to  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of  his  throne,  rather  than  accept 
conditions  unworthy  of  a  king.  He  had  a  mind  too  lofty  to  desceml 
lower  than  his  fortunes  had  sunk  him  ;  and  he  well  knew,  that  thou^ 
courage  may  strengthen  a  crown,  infamy  never  can."  Maret  rejoinedt 
that  nothing  could  be  more  magnanimous  than  to  sacrifice  even  glory  to 
the  safety  of  the  state,  which  would  otherwise  fall  with  its  monarch. 
*'  Well,  be  it  so  !"  said  the  Emperor,  after  a  pause :  "  let  Caulaincourt 
sign  whatever  is  necessary  to  obtain  peace  :  I  will  bear  the  shame  of  ft, 
but  I  will  not  dictate  my  own  disgrace." 

The  allied  powers  were  unanimous  in  the  terms  that  they  proposed  to 
France  ;  and,  after  the  preliminary  formalities  had  been  adjusted,  theyt 
on  the  7th  of  February,  fully  set  forth  their  views  in  a  joint  diplomatio 
note,  to  this  effect :  "  Considering  the  situation  of  Europe  in  respect  to 
France,  the  allied  plenipotentiaries  have  orders  to  demand,  that  France 
shall  be  restricted  to  her  limits  as  they  existed  before  the  ~ 
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excepting  sucli  subordinate  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  for  mu- 
tual convenience,  and  the  restitution  which  England  is  ready  to  make 
ibr  such  concession  :  as  a  consequence  of  this,  Frarice  must  renounce 'all 
direct  influence  beyond  the  future  limits  of  Grermany,  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland." 

The  congress  was  now,  to  all  appearance,  on  the  eve  of  accomplishing 
a  general  peace.  But  at  this  time,  the  Emperor  Alexander  forwarded  a 
letter  to  the  plenipotentiaries,  requesting  a  suspension  of  their  sittings  for 
a  few  days,  till  he  could  have  an  opportunity  of  a  further  concert  with  his 
allies,  on  the  terms  to  be  demanded.  The  congress  was  therefore  ad- 
loumed  to  the  17th  of  February ;  and  when  it  was  again  convened,  events 
had  taken  place  which  rendered  accommodation  impossible.  Napoleon 
no  sooner  ascertained  the  determination  of  the  allies  to  separate  their 
forces,  and  move  in  detached  masses  toward  Paris,  than  he  retracted  his 
Concessions  to  Caulaincourt,  and  resolved  to  trust  everything  to  the 
hazard  of  war. 

Nor  did  Napoleon  stop  here.  During  his  previous  alarm,  he  had  writ- 
ten to  Eugene  Beauhamois,  that  the  state  of  his  aflTairs  had  reached  a 
crisis  which  forced  him  to  disregard  all  minor  considerations,  and  as  the 
struggle  was  evidently  to  be  decided  on  the  soil  of  France,  Eugene  must 
instantly  cross  the  Alps  with  all  his  disposable  forces,  and  hasten  to  tlie 
vital  point  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  This  order,  worthy  of  Napoleon's 
genius,  and  in  strict  conformity  to  his  system  of  war,  would  have  brought 
K>rty  thousand  veterans  on  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  grand  army  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  campaign.  But  the  triumph  over  Blucher 
restored  the  Emperor's  confidence  in  his  returning  fortune  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  the  night  following  the  battle  of  Montmirail  he  wrote  to  Eugene, 
countermanding  the  order  to  march,  and  assuring  him  that  he  was  him- 
self  adequate  to  the  protection  of  France.  Nay,  he  was  so  far  misled 
by  his  sanguine  temperament,  that  he  entertained  anew  a  project  for  Grer- 
man  conquest,  and  openly  said  to  those  around  him,  "  I  am  nearer  to  Vi- 
enna than  the  allies  are  to  Paris."  Thus,  his  success  restored  the  rigid 
and  unbending  tone  of  his  character,  revived  his  scheme  of  universal 
dominion,  and  caused  him  to  reject  the  throne  of  Old  France  proffered 
by  the  allies. 

The  change  in  the  diplomatic  language  of  Caulaincourt,  adopted  in 
obedience  to  the  Emperor's  instructions,  produced  a  decided  efiect  on  the 
deliberations  of  the  allied  powers.  The  exulting  expression  of  Napo- 
leon, that  he  was  nearer  to  Vienna  than  they  were  to  Paris,  had  not  been 
lost  on  them  ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  particular,  made  great  efforts  to 
convince  the  Austrian  ministers  that  their  country  would  inevitably  be  the 
first  object  of  the  French  Emperor's  wrath,  should  his  victorious  legions 
again  cross  the  Rhine.  The  Emperor  Alexander  supported  the  same  views, 
and  manfully  combated  the  despondency  then  so  prevalent  at  the  allied 
head-quarters.  Mettemich,  too,  brought  forward  similar  arguments ;  for 
Napoleon's  late  success  had  awakened  all  his  former  apprehensions,  and 
he  feared  more  for  Vienna  than  for  Marie  Louise,  and  was  desirous  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  his  imperial  master,  in  pressing  the  great  objects 
of  the  alliance.  The  result  of  their  combined  efforts  was  the  treaty  of 
Chaumont,  completed  on  the  1st  of  March. 

By  this  instrument  it  was  stipulated  that,  in  case  of  Napoleon's  refusing 
the  terms  proposed,  the  four  allied  powers,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  aii^ 
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Bnglandy  should  each  nuiintaiii  one  hundred  and  fifty  thomand  men  la 
the  field ;  that,  to  provide  finr  their  maintenance,  Great  Britain  aboiild 
pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  five  millions  sterling,  to  he  equally  divided  b^ 
tween  the  three  Continental  powers,  besides  maintaining  her  own  oontingenft 
from  her  own  resouroes.  It  was  fiirther  agreed,  that  if  any  one  c^  the 
allied  sovereigns  were  attacked,  each  of  the  others  should  forthwith  send 
to  his  assistance  sixty  thousand  men,  including  ten  thousand  cavalry ; 
that  the  trophies  of  the  war  should  be  equally  divided ;  that  no  peaot 
should  be  made  but  by  common  consent ;  that  this  treaty  should  continue 
in  ibrce  for  iwenHf  ffears;  and  that  it  might  be  renewed  on  the  expiratioii 
of  that  period.  Besides  these  public  stipulatkms,  several  secret  artidaa 
were  inserted  in  the  treaty  providing  ibr  the  interests  of  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland,  as  already  related  in  the  terms  orored  In 
^fapoleon  by  the  congress. 

The  conclusion  of  this  treaty  was  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the  congren 
of  Chatillon,  as  it  superseded  the  deliberations  of  that  body.  Never- 
theless,  the  congress  continued  to  sit  for  three  weeks  longer,  the  allied 
plenipcrtentiaries  firmly  insisting  on  the  relinquishment  by  France  of  all 
Its  conquests  since  the  Revolution;  and  Caulaincourt  constantly  «Hifeiny 
his  ground  and  endeavoring  to  elude  conditions  so  rigorous.  It  was  noC» 
however,  of  his  own  choice,  that  Caulaincourt  insuted  on  Napoleoa'a 
terms ;  for  he  clearly  saw  the  Emperor's  risk  in  thus  tenaciously  retain- 
ing the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  and  he  urgently  represented  to  his  soverein 
the  necessity  of  bending  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  accepting  me 
monarchy  of  Louis  XI V.  as  the  price  of  a  general  pacification.  But 
Napoleon  was  inexorable,  and  the  war  recommenced  with  renewed  activity. 

Previous  to  the  completion  of  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  and  while  the 
negotiations  relating  to  it  were  in  progress,  Blucher  had  pressed  on  nearly 
to  Meaux,  in  the  direction  of  Paris :  and  Napoleon,  justly  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  his  capital,  set  out  from  Troyes  on  the  27th  of  February,  to 
intercept  the  Prussian  marshal's  advance.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th, 
a  detachment  of  Blucher's  light  troops,  under  Sacken,  took  possession  of 
that  part  of  Meaux  which  is  situated  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Marne  :  but 
while  Blucher  was  making  preparations  to  cross  the  river,  he  learned 
that  Napoleon  was  threatening  his  rear ;  he  therefore  immediately  drew 
off  his  troops  and  moved  toward  Soissons,  in  order  to  unite  with  Winzin- 
gerode  and  WoronzofT,  and  give  battle  to  the  Emperor. 

As  soon  as  Schwartzenberg  learned  that  Napoleon  had  departed  from 
Troyes,  he  resolved  to  resume  the  ofiensive  on  the  great  road  leading 
from  that  town  to  Chaumont.  With  this  view,  he  caused  the  corps  of 
Wrede  and  Wittgenstein,  mustering  thirty-five  thousand  men,  to  be  drawn 
up  opposite  Bar-sur-Aube.  Oudinot,  who  commanded  at  that  place,  could 
not  bring  more  than  seventeen  thousand  men  into  the  field  ;  so  that  he 
was  outnumbered  by  nearly  two  to  one  :  yet  the  strength  of  his  position 
atoned  for  this  disadvantage.  The  action  that  ensued  was  contested  with 
great  obstinacy  on  both  sides  ;  it  ended,  however,  in  the  defeat  of  Oudi* 
not,  who  retreated  in  good  order,  af^er  sustaining  a  loss  of  three  thousand 
men.  The  allies  lost  two  thousand,  but  they  gained  Bar-surAube,  and 
—what  was  of  far  more  importance— obtained  a  victory  that  restored  the 
credit  and  spirit  of  the  soldiers. 

Schwartzenberg  did  not  follow  up  his  success  with  sufficient  vigor,  and 
be  therefore  gave  Oudinot  time  to  rorm  a  junction  with  Macdonald  at  La 
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Guilloti^re  ;  the  French  forces,  thus  united,  amounted  to  thirty-five  thou* 
sand  men.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  the  allies  again  advanced,  and  Schwartz- 
enber^,  having  reconnoitered  the  French  position,  resolved  to  make  an 
attack  simultaneously  on  Macdonald's  front  and  flank ;  a  plan  of  assault 
which  his  preponderating  numbers  rendered  feasible.  At  three  o'clock 
on  the  3rd,  the  signal  was  given  by  the  discharge  of  two  guns  from 
VV rede's  corps,  and  the  battle  commenced.  As  soon  as  Macdonald  per- 
ceived that  both  his  flanks  were  turned  by  the  allies,  he  ordered  his 
whole  force  to  fall  back  on  Troyes,  and  made  no  further  efllbrt  to  main- 
tain the  action  than  was  necessary  to  secure  his  retreat.  He  lost,  how- 
ever, two  thousand  men  and  nine  pieces  of  cannon.  Early  on  the  4thy 
he  continued  his  retreat,  evacuating  Troyes,  which  was  immediately  oc- 
cupied by  the  allies. 

Blucher,  meantime,  had  crossed  the  Mame  and  made  all  haste  toward 
Soissons,  to  avoid  Napoleon's  pursuit ;  and  although,  by  destroying  the 
bridge  in  his  rear,  he  greatly  delayed  the  movements  of  the  French 
troops,  yet  he  had  serious  difliculties  to  encounter  ere  he  could  efllect  a 
junction  with  Bulow  and  Winzingerode.  These  generals  were  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Aisne ;  and  his  only  means  of  communication  with 
them  was  a  wooden  bridge  thrown  over  that  river  at  Soissons,  a  fortifled 
town  in  possession  of  the  French.  Blucher  therefore  had  apparently  no 
power  to  join  his  lieutenants,  before  he  would  be  overtaken  by  Napoleon. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  Prussian  marshal  was  delivered  from  his  danger 
in  a  manner  so  unexpected,  that  it  almost  partook  of  the  character  of  n>. 
mance.  Bulow  and  Winzingerode,  aware  of  the  imminent  peril  of  Blu- 
cher unless  the  town  and  bridge  of  Soissons  could  be  taken,  resolved  on 
a  desperate  attempt  to  carry  both  by  storm :  but,  previous  to  commencing 
the  assault,  they  sent  Colonel  Lowemstown  to  treat  with  the  garrison  for 
a  capitulation.  The  wily  colonel,  after  considerable  diflliculty,  gained  an 
interview  with  the  governor  of  the  place,  and  so  wrought  upon  the  fears 
of  that  oflicer  as  to  persuade  him  to  surrender,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  withdraw  his  garrison  and  artillery ;  and,  on  the  Srd  of  March, 
without  the  firing  of  a  shot,  the  allies  took  possession  of  Soissons.  Blu- 
cher could  scarcely  realize  his  good  fortune ;  while  Napoleon,  who  had 
relied  on  making  an  easy  capture  of  the  veteran  marshal  and  his  corps, 
was  so  transported  with  wrath,  that  he  ordered  the  governor  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  a  military  commission.  Blucher's  escape  was  indeed  sufficiently 
marvellous ;  for  his  rear-guard  had  scarcely  passed  the  gates  of  Soissons, 
when  Marmont  and  Mortier  came  in  great  force  upon  the  ground  he  had 
just  abandoned  ;  so  that  he  must  inevitably  have  been  destroyed,  but  for 
the  opportune  surrender  of  the  fortress  that  had  barred  his  retreat. 

The  army  of  Silesia,  after  the  junction  of  its  several  corps,  ceased  to 
retreat,  and  Blucher  took  up  a  strong  position  communicatinir  with  Sois- 
sons. Napoleon,  however,  still  resolved  to  strike  a  severe  blow  in  this 
quarter,  and  by  great  exertions  he  accomplished  the  passage  of  the  Aisne 
at  Berry-au-Bac,  on  the  5th  of  March.  He  thence  hastened  toward  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  allies.  Blucher's  forces  were  thus  divided. 
Bulow,  with  his  entire  corps,  held  the  town  of  Laon ;  the  plateau  of  Craon, 
a  strip  of  table-land  flanked  by  woods  and  precipices,  was  guarded  by 
Winzingerode's  infantry  under  Woronzow  and  Strogonofl*;  Winzingerode 
himself,  with  ten  thousand  cavalry  and  sixty  pieces  of  horse-artillery, 
was  ordered  to  fall  by  cross-roads  on  the  French  flank ;  D'Yc^k  took  posl 
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on  the  highway  between  Soissons  and  Laon,  to  act  as  a  reserve,  and  sue- 
oor  any  point  where  aid  might  be  requisite ;  and  Rudzewitch,  with  six 
thousand  men  of  Langeron's  corps,  undertook  the  defence  of  Soissons. 

The  action  commenced  by  an  attack  on  the  last  mentioned  place,  and 
was  maintained  with  great  obstinacy  on  both  sides ;  but  the  French  with- 
drew toward  evening,  without  making  any  serious  impression  on  the  for- 
tress. Disappointed  in  this  result.  Napoleon,  the  next  day,  ordered  an 
assault  on  Craon.  The  Russian  force  on  this  plateau  amounted  to  twenty- 
seven  thousand  men  ;  while  the  troops  directed  against  them,  under  Ney, 
Victor,  Nansouty,  and  Napoleon  in  person,  were  not  less  than  forty  thou- 
sand strong.  The  battle  began  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
columns  of  Victor  taking  the  lead,  and  both  delivering  and  receiving  a 
terrible  discharge  of  artillery.  That  general  after  a  time  was  repulsed 
with  great  loss ;  but  Ney  soon  arrived  to  support  him,  and  they  renewed 
the  contest  with  temporary  success :  for,  although  they  gained  a  footing 
on  the  height,  Woronzow  drove  them  back  again  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet. At  length,  the  Russian  ammunition  bN[^gan  to  fail ;  and  Blucher, 
disappointed  at  the  non-appearance  of  Winzingerode  on  the  French  flank, 
gave  orders  for  a  general  retreat  toward  Laon. 

This  movement  was  undertaken  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Wo. 
ronzow  formed  his  men  with  admirable  steadiness,  although  they  were 
enduring  the  fire  of  a  hundred  French  cannon,  and  directed  the  retreat  in 
ordinary  time  by  alternate  squares,  placing  the  artillery  at  the  angles,  and 
the  dismounted  guns,  with  such  of  the  wounded  as  could  be  moved,  hi 
front  of  the  march.  Napoleon  made  the  most  desperate  efibrts  to  disoider 
^e  allied  squares,  by  bringing  forward  all  his  guns  and  ordering  repeated 
charges  of  his  heavy  cavalry ;  but  nothing  could  break  the  array  of  those 
admirable  troops.  They  moved  firmly  along  to  the  extremity  of  the  pla- 
teau, and  there  rapidly  took  up  a  new  position  capable  of  permanent  de- 
fence and  singularly  adapted  to  the  operations  of  artillery.  The  ground 
was  flanked  on  either  side  by  perpendicular  and  inaccessible  rocks ;  and 
its  area  rose  in  the  rear  by  a  gradual  slope,  so  that  the  cannon  could  be 
placed  in  tiers,  one  above  another,  like  the  upper  and  lower  decks  of  a 
man-of-war.  Everything  being  in  readiness,  the  infantry  marched  on  till 
they  came  abreast  of  the  first  tier  of  guns,  when  they  faced  about,  and 
dressed  in  a  line  with  the  muzzles  of  the  pieces,  while  the  cavalry  defiled 
to  the  right  and  left  behind  the  frowning  batteries.  The  French  troops 
were  greatly  astonished,  when  the  screen  of  the  Russian  cavalry  was 
withdrawn,  to  behold  this  formidable  array ;  yet  they  moved  on  to  the 
attack  with  determined  bravery.  The  Imperial  Guard  led  the  charge ; 
but  the  moment  they  came  within  range  of  the  hostile  guns,  a  storm  of 
round  shot,  grape  and  grenades  swept  down  the  heads  of  their  columns, 
and  the  Russian  fire  was  so  well  directed  and  so  admirably  sustained, 
that  not  one  living  man  could  cross  the  fatal  line.  This  terrible  cannon- 
ade lasted  but  twenty  minutes,  when  the  French  withdrew  from  a  position 
which  they  found  to  be  impregnable.  Soon  after,  Woronzow,  having 
gained  time  for  his  cavalry,  carriages,  and  wounded  men  to  reach  the 
great  road  from  Soissons  in  his  rear,  fell  back,  united  himself  to  the  gar- 
rison of  that  fortress,  and  the  whole  moved  on  to  the  environs  of  Laon. 
Napoleon,  in  this  action  won  only  the  field  of  battle  ;  no  trophies  remained 
to  either  party :  while  the  loss  of  men  killed  and  wounded,  was  six  thou- 
nnd  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  and  eight  thousand  on  that  of  the  Frenoh. 
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On  the  following  day,  Blucher  collected  around  Laon  his  entire  force, 
amounting  to  a  hundred  and  nine  thousand  men  ;  and  Napoleon  came  up 
to  renew  the  battle,  with  fifly-two  thousand  of  his  choicest  troops.  Laon, 
though  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  is  of  small  extent,  containing  but  seven 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  conical  hill,  three- 
auarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  elevated  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
wet  above  the  adjacent  plain.  It  is  surrounded  with  old,  irregular  walls 
and  towers,  which  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  and  make  the  circuit  by 
following  its  sinuosities.  Gardens,  orchards  and  meadows  cover  the  sides 
of  this  truncated  cone,  and  the  roads  leading  to  the  town  ascend  the  long 
acclivity  by  a  gentle  slope.  The  houses  at  its  foot,  fronting  the  adjacent 
highways  and  villages,  were  at  this  time  loopholed  and  filled  with  mus- 
keteers ;  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  crowned  the  ramparts  on  the  sum- 
mit ;  and  numerous  other  batteries  were  posted  on  the  commanding 
eminences  around.  The  allied  army  lay  on  the  slopes  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring  villages,  having  the  town  for  a  vast  redoubt  in  its  centre,  and 
extending  its  wings  far  into  the  plain  on  either  side.  Winzingerode's 
oorps,  drawn  up  in  two  lines  near  A.ven,  composed  the  right;  Bulow 
occupied  the  hill  of  Laon,  the  villages  of  Sermilly  and  Ardon,  and  the 
abbey  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  centre  ;  while  Kleist  and  D'York,  with  the 
left,  extended  from  Laon  to  Chantry  along  the  road  leading  to  Rheims. 
Sacken  and  Langeron,  whose  men  had  sunbred  so  severely  in  the  prece- 
ding combats,  were  in  reserve  behind  Laon.  The  French  troops,  being 
fewer  in  number,  were  more  concentrated.  Marmont  was  onJered  to 
advance  by  the  road  from  Rheims,  and  form  the  right ;  Mortier,  with  the 
Guards  and  the  reserve  cavalry,  under  Grouchy  and  Nansouty,  were  in 
the  centre,  opposite  Laon ;  and  Ney,  between  that  place  and  Sermilly, 
commanded  the  left. 

These  dispositions  were  completed  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  March, 
and  during  the  9th,  several  partial  actions  took  place ;  but  Napoleon 
would  not  venture  on  a  general  battle  until  Marmont  came  up.  That 
marshal  had  commenced  his  march  early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th,  from 
Berry-au-Bac,  and,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  he  issued  from  the  defile  of 
Fetieux,  driving  before  him  the  Prussian  videttes.  Blucher  clearly  per- 
ceived, from  the  vivacity  of  the  attack,  that  the  principal  efibrt  of  the 
French  would  be  made  in  this  quarter ;  and  that  the  partial  attacks  which 
had  already  taken  place  on  the  centre,  were  intended  only  to  divert  his 
attention,  while  Napoleon  turned  his  flank  and  cut  oft*  his  communica- 
tions. Blucher  therefore,  with  equal  decision  and  ability,  resolved  to 
retaliate  this  movement,  by  a  night  attack  on  Marmont ;  who,  unsupported 
by  Napoleon,  and  unsuspicious  of  any  such  manoeuvre,  lay  greatly  ex- 
posed in  his  bivouacs. 

The  Prussians  advanced  in  perfect  silence,  at  the  dead  of  night,  upon 
the  sleeping  army  ;  and,  so  complete  was  the  surprise,  so  universal  the 
aoostemation,  the  French  merely  fired  one  round  of  grape  and  then  dis- 
persed— each  one  flying,  in  the  darkness,  wherever  chance  or  his  fears 
directed.  In  this  affair  Marmont  lost  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  a  hundred 
and  thirty -one  caissons,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  taken  pris- 
oners ;  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  inconsiderable,  owing  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  flight ;  but  the  corps  was  totally  dispersed,  and  disa* 
Ued  from  taking  any  active  part  in  military  operations  until  it  could  be 
reorganized.     The  loss  of  the  allies  did  not  amount  to  three  hundred 
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Napoleon,  anticipating  a  general  battle  that  day,  was  drawing  on  his 
boots  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1 0th,  when  two  dismounted 
dragoons  were  brought  to  him.     They  informed  him  that  they  had  es- 
caped, as  by  a  miracle,  from  a  nocturnal  assault  on  the  bivouacs  of  Mar- 
mont ;  that  the  marshal  was  either  killed  or  made  prisoner,  and  that  all 
was  lost  in  that  quarter.     This  disaster  placed  the  French  Emperor  in  a 
serious  dilemma.     He  could  not  venture  to  attack  an  army  so  greatly 
superior  to  his  own  as  Blucher's,  nor  was  it  easy  to  see  how  a  retreat 
from  the  victorious  allies  could  be  accomplished.     He  therefore  adopted 
the  wisest  course  within  his  reach,  namely :  a  resolution  to  remain  for  a 
short  time  on  the  defensive,  and  deceive  the  allies  by  a  display  of  great 
force  in  front,  in  order  to  intimidate  them  from  attacking  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  cause  them  to  withdraw  from  the  pursuit  of  Marmont.     This 
plan  completely  succeeded.     Blucher  had  given  orders  to  Bulow  and 
Wlnzingerode,  to  follow  the  anticipated  retreat  of  Napoleon's  main  body ; 
but  perceiving  that  the  French  stood  firm,  and  were  apparently  intent 
on  a  pitched  battle,  he  countermanded  these  orders,  and  directed  the 
movements  against  Marmont  to  be  stopped.     At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  more  effectually  to  cover  his  designs.  Napoleon  ordered  a  general 
attack  on  the  allied  position,  which  was  maintained  with  great  spirit  for 
some  hours ;  atid  in  the  meantime  his  park  of  artillery,  their  baggage  and 
camp  equippage,  began  to  defile  in  the  rear  toward  Soissons.     At  four 
o'clock,  the  French  troops  fell  back  in  good  order ;  but  they  kept  up  a 
cannonade  during  their  retreat  until  nightfall,  and  from  the  summit  of 
the  ramparts  of  Laon  the  march  of  the  retiring  columns  could  be  traced 
by  the  light  of  burning  villages,  which  the  French  soldiers  themselves  set 
on  fire  in  the  reckless  fury  occasioned  by  defeat. 

On  the  night  of  the  10th,  the  Emperor  slept  at  Chavignon,  and  on  the 
11th,  the  army  continued  its  march  to  the  defiles  in  front  of  Soissons. 
This  fortress,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French  when  Rud- 
zewitch  evacuated  it  on  his  retreat  to  Laon,  offered  the  sarce  secure  retreat 
to  the  French,  that  it  had  formerly  done  to  the  allied  army. 

General  St.  Priest,  who  commanded  a  corps  of  Russians,  iind  formed 
part  of  the  reserve  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  had  been  \e(i  at  Chalons  to 
maintain  the  communication  between  Blucher  and  Schwartzenberg ;  and, 
having  learned,  during  the  concentration  of  the  French  troops  around 
Laon,  that  a  great  part  of  the  garrison  of  Rheims  had  been  withdrawn 
by  Napoleon,  he  resolved  to  attack  that  town.  The  attempt  was  made 
accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  March,  and  succeeded  perfectly,  the  garrison 
offering  but  little  resistance.  As,  however,  the  possession  of  this  town 
drew  the  points  of  communication  between  the  allied  commanders  much 
more  closely  together,  and  especially  as  it  brought  a  powerful  body  of 
troops  on  his  right  flank.  Napoleon  determined  to  recapture  the  place, 
which  he  reached  by  a  forced  march  on  the  13th.  St.  Priest  at  first  at- 
tempted to  defend  his  position,  under  a  belief  that  only  a  small  part  of 
Napoleon's  forces  was  approaching ;  but  when  he  perceived  that  the  en- 
tire French  army  was  upon  him,  he  made  every  effort  to  escape ;  this, 
however,  he  did  not  accomplish  until  he  had  lost  thirty-five  hundred  men, 
and  himself  received  a  mortal  wound. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON. 

A  FEW  days  of  military  inaction  now  ensued,  which  enabled  the  leaders 
of  the  belligerent  parties  to  grant  a  welcome  repose  to  their  troops,  and 
put  them  into  a  more  efficient  state  for  taking  the  field.  This  interval 
gives  an  opportunity  to  review  the  state  of  Napoleon's  affairs  in  other 
parts  of  his  Empire. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  French  army  from  Holland,  in  December, 
1813,  the  tri-color  flag  waved  only  on  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Bois>le.Duc, 
Grorcum,  and  some  lesser  forts ;  the  main  strength  of  the  French  force  in 
that  quarter  being  concentrated  at  Antwerp.  To  deceive  the  allies,  at 
least  by  the  sound  of  military  preparation,  the  Emperor,  on  the  21st  of 
December,  ordered  the  formation  of  an  army  of  fifty-five  battalions,  and 
conferred  the  command  on  Count  Maison.  But  this  force,  like  most  others 
of  which  Napoleon  had  direction  at  that  period,  was  formidable  only  on 
paper :  and  when  Maison  reached  Antwerp,  he  could  not  muster  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  all  the  Low  Countries ;  and 
he  saw  at  once  that,  so  far  from  thinking  of  the  re-conquest  of  Holland, 
ho  could  barely  provide  for  the  protection  of  Flanders,  which  was  now 
threatened  on  its  maritime  frontier  by  the  British,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
Heuse,  by  the  Russians  and  Prussians.  He  therefore  disposed  a  part  of 
his  troops  around  Antwerp  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  made  every  possible 
preparation  for  sustaining  u  siege  in  both  places. 

Early  in  January,  1814,  a  British  division  six  thousand  strong,  under 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  landed  in  South  Beveland ;  and  that  officer,  having 
concerted  measures  with  Bulow,  commenced,  with  him,  a  forward  move- 
ment on  the  10th.  On  the  ISth,  the  combined  forces  came  into  commu- 
nication at  Merxhem,  and  they  easily  drove  the  French  detachment  which 
occupied  that  village  into  Antwerp.  Twelve  days  later,  Bulow  made  a 
successful  attack  on  Bois-le-Duc,  which  was  taken  by  escalade  with  its 
garrison  of  six  hundred  men.  He  then  turned  his  whole  strength  against 
Maison,  who  thereupon  abandoned  Antwerp  to  its  own  resources,  threw  a 
garrison  of  a  thousand  men  into  Malines,  and  himself  took  post  at  Lou- 
vain.  On  the  29th,  Bulow  moved  upon  Antwerp,  and  completely  invested 
it ;  not  with  a  view  to  breach  and  storm  its  ramparts,  to  which  the  small 
battering-train  now  at  his  disposal  was  wholly  inadequate,  but  to  bombard 
the  town,  and  destroy  the  fleet  constructing  in  its  harbor  by  Napoleon. 
At  this  crisis,  Camot,  who  had  lived  in  retirement  since  the  fall  of  Hobes- 
pierre,  and  declined  all  Napoleon's  offers  of  preferment,  came  forware 
with  patriotic  devotion,  and  tendered  his  services  to  his  sovereign.  The 
Kmperor,  appreciating  Camot's  motives  and  abilities,  immediately  ap- 
pointed  him  governor  of  Antwerp.  The  bombardment  commenced  on  the 
2nd  of  February  ;  but  the  precautions  taken  by  the  garrison,  rendered  it 
for  the  most  part  ineffectual,  and  it  was  discontinued  after  three  days  of 
constant  firing.  At  the  same  time,  Bulow  received  orders  to  raise  the 
siege  and  march  with  his  corps  into  France,  where,  as  already  related, 
be  united  himself  to  Blucher's  army.     The  British  troops,  not  being  in 
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•uffioient  force  to  maintain  themselves  in  firont  of  Antwerp,  withdrew  to 
their  former  cantonment  between  that  cihr  and  Bergen-op-Zoom ;  and 
Camot,  acting  strictly  on  defensive  principles,  and  reserving  his  strength 
tor  ulterior  operations,  made  no  attempt  to  disquiet  them  in  their  retreat. 

But,  although  Bulow  had  passed  into  France,  and  the  British  withdrew 
to  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  the  deluge  of  allied  troops  flowed  without  in* 
termissicm  over  Flanders.  Wave  succeeded  wave,  as  in  those  days  when 
the  long-restrained  might  of  the  northern  nations  found  vent  in  the  decay, 
mg  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Prinoe  of  Saze-Weimar, 
re^forced  to  the  amount  of  seventeen  thousand  men,  kept  the  field ; 
Brussels  was  soon  evacuated ;  and  Maiscxi,  who  had  retired  to  Toumay, 
was  observed  by  the  allies,  from  their  head-quarters  at  Ath.  Gorcum 
surrendered  on  the  4th  of  February ;  and  its  blockading  force,  under  the 
Prussian  general  Zielenski,  was  united  to  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Saaw- 
Weimar,  who  now  marched  against  Maison,  and  pursued  him  to  Man- 
henge.  Nothing  further  of  moment  occurred  until  the  8th  of  March: 
when  the  prinoe  attacked  Maison,  and  drove  him  under  the  camum  of 
Lille. 

The  operations  in  Italy,  at  the  same  period,  were  of  considerable  im* 
portance.  Toward  the  end  of  December,  1818,  Eugene  Beauhamois 
retired  to  the  line  of  the  Adige,  which  he  occupied  with  thirty-six  thou- 
sand combatants.  The  Austrians  opposed  to  him,  under  Bellegarde,  weiis 
more  than  fifty  thousand  strong,  exclusive  of  the  detached  corps  of  Mar- 
shall, who  observed  Venice  and  Palma-Nuova,  in  his  rear.  This  dispro> 
portion  of  numbers  had  already  induced  Eugene  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  retreat ;  and  this  became  the  more  necessary  when,  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1814,  Murat's  proclamation  against  Napoleon  was  promulged. 
Eugene  accordingly  fell  back  behind  the  Mincio  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
his  right  resting  on  Mantua,  and  his  left  on  Peschiera :  while  the  pur* 
suing  Austrians  took  post  on  an  opposite  line,  extending  from  Rivoli  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Mantua. 

Eugene's  position  was  exceedingly  strong  in  front,  and  he  might  easily 
have  resisted  Bellegarde  in  that  direction ;  but  the  movements  of  Murat 
on  his  rear  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  his  ground ;  and, 
the  better  to  effect  a  retreat,  he  resolved  on  the  bold,  and  yet,  under  the 
circumstances,  judicious  measure  of  giving  battle  to  the  Austrians,  in  the 
hope  of  forcing  them  across  the  Adige,  ere  Murat  could  arrive  to  assail 
him.  Bellegarde  had,  at  the  same  time,  planned  an  offensive  movement: 
the  two  armies  therefore  simultaneously  moved  to  the  attack,  on  the  8th 
of  February,  and  they  were  mutually  surprised  on  their  march ;  but 
Eugene  turned  that  circumstance  to  the  best  account,  as  he  made  pris- 
oners of  fifteen  hundred  Austrians  in  the  action,  while  the  killed  and 
wounded  on  each  side  were  equal,  amounting  in  all  to  six  thousand  men. 
On  the  9th,  Eugene,  well  satisfied  to  have  tKus  secured  a  retreat,  con- 
tinued  his  retrograde  march  across  the  Mincio. 

But,  while  success  was  thus  nearly  balanced  in  this  quarter,  serious 
disasters  attended  Napoleon's  cause  elsewhere  in  the  Italian  Peninsula. 
The  castle  of  Verona  surrendered  to  the  Austrians  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  Ancona,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-five  days,  and  a  bombardment 
of  eight-and-forty  hours,  capitulated  to  Murat's  forces  on  the  16th ;  and 
the  native  Italian  troops  in  Eugene's  service,  despairing  of  final  victory, 
and  unable  to  endure  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  a  winter's  campaign. 
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deserted  in  great  numbers ;  so  that  the  viceroy,  unable  to  maintain  his 
podtion  on  the  Mincio,  drew  nearer  to  the  Po,  and  brought  forward  all  his 
reserves  from  the  Milanese  states.  Not  long  after,  the  citadels  of  Pisa, 
Lucca  and  Leghorn,  were  surrendered  to  the  allies,  on  condition  that  the 
garrisons  of  Volterra,  Civila-Vecchia,  Florence,  and  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  should  be  transported  to  France. 

Augereau  was  at  this  period  seriously  engaged  in  operations,  both  de- 
fensive and  offensive,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyons.  A  number  of  partial 
actions  had  there  taken  place,  but  without  decisive  results,  during  the 
month  of  February  and  a  part  of  March ;  but  on  the  20th  of  the  Tatter 
month,  the  allies  concentrated  themselves  in  great  force  around  Lyons ; 
and,  although  Augereau  made  desperate  edbrts  to  defend  the  town,  he 
was  at  length  totally  defeated,  and  evacuated  it  at  midnight,  taking  the 
road  to  Valence,  in  order  to  gain  the  line  of  the  Is^re.  On  the  2l8t,  the 
allied  standards  waved  over  the  ramparts  of  the  second  city  in  the  French 
Empire. 

A  considerable  respite  followed  the  operations  of  Wellington  and  Soult 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bayonne  ;  but,  early  in  February,  Wellington, 
having  received  powerful  reinforcements  and  completed  his  preparations 
for  an  offensive  campaign,  determined  to  ef!ect  the  passage  of  the  Adour. 
For  this  purpose,  he  collected  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  forty  large  sailing 
boats,  professedly  for  the  commissariat,  but  in  fact  laden  with  planks  and 
other  materials  for  building  a  bridge  from  that  point  to  the  fortress.  To 
conceal  his  design,  he  resolved  at  the  same  time  to  threaten  Soult's  left 
with  Hill's  corps,  while  Beresford,  with  the  main  body,  menaced  his 
centre.  By  this  means,  should  the  allied  lefl,  under  Hope,  succeed  in 
passing  the  river,  Wellington  expected  to  cut  Soult  ofi*  from  Bordeaux, 
and  drive  him  toward  the  Upper  Garonne.  The  troops  of  Hill  and 
Beresford  were  accordingly  put  in  motion  on  the  14th  of  February,  and 
they,  vigorously  following  up  the  plan  of  attack,  pressed  day  after  day 
on  the  fortified  posts  of  the  French  marshal,  until  tiiey  forced  him  to  con* 
centrate  his  troops  at  Sauveterre.  Nevertheless,  his  attention  was  not 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  Lower  Adour  ;  and  when,  on  the  morning  of 
the  23rd,  the  allies  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  they  found  a  considerable 
body  of  French  soldiers  at  hand  to  oppose  them.  The  superior  number 
and  resolution  of  the  allies,  however,  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  before 
sunrise  on  the  24th,  their  entire  lefl  wing  was  established  on  the  opposite 
bank.  Two  days  afterward,  Hope  commenced  and  effected  the  invest- 
ment  of  Bayonne. 

Meantime,  Wellington,  taking  command  in  person  of  his  centre  and 
right,  pursued  his  career  of  victory  on  the  Gave  d'Oleron.  The  pontoons 
arrived  on  the  23rd,  and  he  made  immediate  preparations  for  crossing  that 
river,  behind  which  Soult  was  posted  with  thirty-five  thousand  men,  cov- 
ering the  bridge  of  Sauveterre.  Early  on  the  24th,  Hill  crossed  with 
three  divisions  at  Villenave,  and  Beresford  passed  over  near  Montfort  with 
the  entire  centre.  Soult,  now  deeming  his  position  at  Sauveterre  unten- 
able, fell  back  to  Orthes,  abandoning  Bayonne  to  its  fate.  He  drew  up 
his  army  on  the  summit  of  a  semicircular  ridge,  facing  the  southwest, 
and  extending  from  the  neighborhood  of  Orthes  on  the  left,  to  the  heights 
of  St.  Boes  on  the  right. 

Wellington  approached  in  three  columns,  consisting  of  thirty-seven 
thousand  men  of  all  arms.     Beresford,  with  the  allied  left,  commenced 
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die  lotkm  at  daybreak,  on  the  27th,  by  torniiig  Soolt's  right  near  8L 
Boes,  and  gaining  beyond  the  village  the  road  to  Daz.  Ptoton  advance^ 
along  the  great  road  to  Orthea  against  the  French  centre ;  and  Hill  lad 
the  allied  right  against  the  qpemy's  left.  There  was  an  interval  of  a 
mile  in  breadth  between  Beresford's  and  Pioton's  columns,  and  in  the 
centre,  of  this  space  a  conical  hill  rose  nearly  to  the  height  of  Sonlt's  por- 
tion :  here,  Wellington  took  his  station  with  his  staff,  having  the  whole 
field  spread  out  before  him  like  a  map.  Beresford,  after  gaining  and 
overlapping  the  extreme  French  right,  made  a  virorous  at^ck  in  firoot 
and  flank  on  the  vill^  of  St.  Boes.  A  violent  comlMtt  ensued.  Reille'a 
men  stood  firm ;  St.  Boes  was  strongly  occupied,  and  the  musketry  raqg 
loud  and  long  aa  the  summit  of  the  ridge  beiore  a  foot  of  ground  was  won 
by  the  assailants.  At  length,  however,  British  valor  prevailed,  and  the 
village  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Tlie  victors  pursued  the 
retreating  French  along  the  ridge,  but  here  Reille  made  a  determined 
stand,  and  the  allies  su&red  great  loss  in  their  inefl^ual  effi)rt8  to  dis- 
lodge him.  While  the  combat  was  raging  on  the  French  right,  Welling, 
ton  hastened  forward  Picton's  attack  on  the  oentre;  and  this  was  so 
admirably  maintained,  that  the  French  rapidly  gave  way ;  when  Sonlt^ 
finding  that  Hill  was  making  dangerous  progress  on  his  left,  ordered  a 
retreat.  In  this  battle,  the  French  loss  amounted  to  four  thousand  msii 
and  six  ffuns ;  that  of  the  allies,  to  something  less  than  twenty-five  ban- 
died. I^lt,  after  allowing  his  troops  a  few  houn  of  repose  on  the  banks 
of  the  Luy-de-Beam,  oontmued  his  route  toward  Tarbes  and  Toulooas^ 
while  Wellington  pushed  on  to  Bordeaux. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux,  who  throughout  the  Revolutkm  had  beam 
distinguished  for  their  moderate,  or  royalist  principles,  were  thrown  into 
the  greatest  state  of  excitement  by  the  advance  of  the  allied  army  into  the 
south  of  France,  which  promised  to  relieve  them  from  the  iron  yoke  of 
Napoleon ;  and  their  enthusiasm  reached  its  climax  when  the  battle  of 
Orthes  opened  the  road  to  their  city  for  the  victorious  army.  The  royal- 
ist committee,  which  had  existed  in  that  city  for  nearly  a  twelve-month, 
and  comprised  a  large  number  of  the  most  respectable  and  influential 
citizens,  made  great  eflbrts  to  improve  the  present  favorable  aspect  of 
affairs.  They  unfolded  their  designs  to  M.  Lynch,  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
who  warmly  approved  their  views,  and  avowed  his  desire  to  proclaim 
Louis  XVIII.  The  Marquis  de  Larochejaquelein  was  soon  dispatched  to 
Wellington's  head-quarters,  to  request  the  aid  df  three  thousand  men  in 
support  of  the  royal  cause.  Wellington,  however,  wisely  judging  that 
a  small  British  force  should  not  be  hazarded  on  so  momentous  and  distant 
an  enterprise,  and  appreciating  the  value  of  the  movement  about  to  take 
place,  sent  twelve  thousand  men,  instead  of  three  thousand,  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Beresford.  But  as  the  allied  powers  were  at  that  time 
still  negotiating  at  Chatillon,  and  as  peace  might  on  any  day  be  concluded, 
he  was  careful  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  the  chances  of  such  an  event;  f^" 
and  he  distinctly  warned  them,  that  in  case  they  declared  in  favor  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  peace  were  afterward  made  with  Napoleon,  it  would  not  be 
in  the  power  of  the  British  government  to  aiSbrd  them  protection. 

Beresford  set  forward  on  the  8th  of  March,  and  on  the  12th  reached 
Bordeaux.  The  mayor  and  civic  authorities  came  out  to  meet  him,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  suburbs,  and  the  former  delivered  an  address,  in 
which  he  expressed  the  joy  felt  by  the  people  at  their  liberatioo  fim 
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slavery.  His  s]>eech  was  frequently  interrupted  with  cries  of  "  a  has  lea 
aigles!"  "vivent  les  Bourbons!"  and  at  its  close  he  remored  his  tii- 
ooTor  scarf,  with  the  Imperial  eagles  and  the  badge  of  the  legion  of  honoFi 
and  in  their  stead  mounted  the  white  cockade.  His  attendants  immedi- 
ately followed  his  example ;  enthusiastic  cheers  rent  the  sky ;  and  the 
British  troops,  surrounded  by  an  immense  multitude  of  people,  entered 
the  ancient  capital  of  their  Plantagenet  ancestors,  to  reestablish  the  throne 
of  the  royal  race  with  whom  they  had  for  so  many  centuries  been  engaged 
in  hostilities.  The  Duke  d'Angouleme  arrived,  soon  afler,  at  Bordeaux, 
and  was  received  with  universal  acclamation. 

Wellington's  next  offensive  movement,  was  the  pursuit  and  attack  of 
Soult,  who  had  withdrawn  to  Toulouse  and  there  taken  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion. The  battle  that  ensued,  was  one  of  the  most  obstinately  contested 
in  the  whole  war ;  but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Soult  and  the  occupation 
of  Toulouse  by  the  allied  forces. 

In  the  midst  of  these  accumulated  disasters,  Napoleon,  though  yet  re* 
maining  at  Rheims,  turned  his  attention  toward  Paris.  The  accounts 
from  that  capital  were  indeed  alarming.  The  grand  army  of  Schwartzen- 
bei^  was  at  length  gradually  but  steadily  approaching ;  Troyes  had  been 
reoccupied,  the  passage  of  the  Seine  at  Nogent  forced,  the  light  cavalry 
again  appeared  at  Fontainebleau,  and  the  entire  army  might  reach  Paris 
within  five  days.  These  events  naturally  caused  great  commotion  anK)ng 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  The  proximity  of  a  powerful  enemy, 
the  absence  of  Napoleon,  the  fall  of  Lyons,  the  occupation  of  Bordeaux, 
and  the  proclaiming,  by  the  people  in  the  south,  of  Louis  XVIII.,  had 
excited  the  utmost  consternation  among  the  Imperial  functionaries,  and 
awakened  the  wildest  hopes  of  the  Royalists. 

After  deliberately  estimating  the  dangers  that  surrounded  him.  Napo- 
leon resolved  to  march  against  Schwartzenberg.  To  guard  against  the 
consequences  of  a  surprise  while  engaged  in  this  expedition,  he  rorwarded 
secret  orders  to  Joseph,  on  the  I6th  of  March,  directing  him  to  send  the 
Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome  across  the  Loire,  should  Paris  be  menaoed 
by  the  allies.  On  the  17th,  leavmg  Marmont  and  Mortier,  with  twenty 
thousand  men,  to  make  head  against  Blucher,  he  himself  set  out  with  the 
remainder  of  his  army  to  join  Macdonald  and  Oudinot. 

Napoleon  made  his  first  halt  at  Epemay,  and  the  worthy  inhabitants 
emptied  their  cellars  to  refresh  his  troops.  On  the  I8th,  he  continued  his 
march  toward  Aube,  and  on  the  19th,  he  effected  the  junction  with  his 
marshals,  which  raised  his  force  to  fifly.five  thousand  men.  The  next 
day  he  directed  his  steps  toward  Arcis,  expecting  to  surprise  Schwartzen* 
berg  by  a  flank  attack ;  but  that  general  had  on  the  same  day  adopted  m 
iimilar  line  of  advance,  and  while  Napoleon  approached  Arcis  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aube,  the  allied  army,  though  a  little  further  removed, 
was  coming  up  to  the  same  point  on  the  lef^.  As  Napoleon  found  that  an 
^taction  was  now  inevitable,  though  he  could  not  commence  it  at  advantage, 
as  he  anticipated,  he  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  river 
and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  His  army  occupied  a  semioir. 
eular  line,  facing  outward,  each  flank  resting  on  the  Aube,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  turned,  while  in  the  rear  the  town  of  Arcis  offered  a  secure  refuge 
in  case  of  defeat.  The  allies  disposed  themselves  in  a  much  larger  seml- 
oircle,  facing  inward :  Wrede  commanded  the  right,  the  Russian  Guaidi 
iad  reserves  under  Barclay  formed  the  ceatre^  and  RaieflUty  and  Oiuli} 
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had  direction  of  the  left.  These  dispositions  were  not  completed  until 
Ute  in  the  day ;  and  although  the  battle  commenced  immediately  there* 
after,  it  was  rather  a  cannonade  than  a  general  action,  and  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night  both  parties  retired  to  rest  on  the  field. 

At  daybreak  on  the  21st,  the  opposing  armies  were  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle.  It  was  an  awful,  yet  animating  sight,  when  the  rising  sun 
glittered  on  the  low  swelling  hills  that  surround  the  town  of  Arcis.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were  there  silently  gazing  at  each  other, 
without  moving  from  the  ground  on  which  they  were  placed.  The  ia* 
fantry  stood  at  ease,  but  with  their  muskets  at  their  shoulders  ;  the  cay. 
airy  were  for  the  most  part  dismounted,  but  every  bridle  hung  over  the 
horseman's  arm ;  a  word  from  either  commander  would  instantly  have 
brought  on  the  shock  of  arms.  Yet  that  word  was  not  spoken.  Hour 
after  hour  passed  on,  until  the  long  suspense  became  almost  unendurable. 
At  length,  toward  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  French  equipages 
were  seen  defiling  to  the  rear,  and  decided  symptoms  of  a  retreat  became 
manifest.  No  movement  could  be  more  hazardous  than  such  an  one,  un- 
der such  circumstances;  yet,  so  great  was  the  respect  inspired  by  the 
presence  of  Napoleon,  and  by  the  imposing  array  of  his  highly  disci- 
plined troops,  Schwartzenberg  did  not  give  the  signal  for  attack  until 
three  o'clock. 

The  allies  then  advanced  rapidly  from  all  points,  preceded  by  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon,  and  their  fire  fell  with  destructive  efifect  on  the 
retiring  masses  of  the  French  army.  Had  Schwartzenberg  commenced 
his  attack  earlier  in  the  day,  he  must  have  gained  a  decisive  victory; 
but  his  delay  left  him  nothing  to  combat  but  the  Emperor's  rear-guard  ; 
and  Macdonald  maintained  such  a  gallant  defence  with  this  corps,  that 
night  came  on  before  the  allies  reached  Arcis.  The  French  destroyed 
the  bridge  behind  them,  so  that  Schwartzenberg  could  not  follow  in  pur- 
suit ;  and  when  the  morning  dawned,  Napoleon,  with  the  main  body  of 
his  troops,  was  far  advanced  on  the  road  to  Vitry. 

The  battle  of  Arcis-sur-Aube  was  not  accompanied  by  any  brilliant 
trophies  taken  in  the  field,  yet  it  was  followed  by  results  fatal  to  the  cause 
of  Napoleon.  The  loss  of  the  French  amounted  to  four  thousand  men, 
and  six  pieces  of  cannon  ;  the  loss  of  the  allies  was  nearly  as  great,  but 
their  victory,  by  defeating  the  plans  of  Napoleon,  led  to  his  overthrow. 
He  had  intended  to  attack  the  rear  of  the  allied  army,  and  by  this  ma- 
noeuvre so  far  intimidate  Schwartzenberg,  as  to  induce  him  to  fall  back 
from  Paris  to  defend  his  communications ;  and,  considering  the  Austrian 
general's  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  flank  and  rear  attacks — ^no  mat- 
ter how  insignificant  the  party  that  mode  them — the  design  of  the  French 
Emperor  was  ably  conceived,  and  evinced  a  just  estimate  of  the  enemy 
he  had  to  contend  with.  But  the  simultaneous  movement  of  the  two 
armies  essentially  changed  their  relative  situations,  and,  by  bringing  them 
prematurely  together,  defeated  the  object  Napoleon  had  in  view.  Still, 
m  the  strait  to  which  he  was  now  reduced,  he  had  no  resource  but  to  at* 
tempt  anew  the  plan  which  had  been  foiled.  To  do  this,  however,  re- 
quired an  immense  sacrifice,  for  it  would  be  necessary  to  march  directly 
toward  the  Rhine,  and  wholly  abandon  the  defence  of  Paris ;  since  hui 
army  was  now  so  reduced  by  defeat  and  discouragement  that  he  could  not 
divide  without  destroying  it,  and  his  success  depended  on  his  ability  to 
withdraw  and  embody  into  his  ranks  the  garrisons  of  the  blockaded  lor- 
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tresses  in  the  rear  of  the  allies.  Therefore,  on  leaving  Arois,  instead  of 
taking  the  road  to  Chalons,  whence  he  had  advanced,  or  to  Paris,  whither 
he  was  expected  to  retire,  he  retreated  along  the  chauss6e  of  Vitry  in  the 
direction  of  the  Rhine. 

He  reached  the  environs  of  Vitry  at  the  close  of  his  first  day's  march, 
and  summoned  the  town  to  surrender :  hut  the  governor,  who  had  a  gar- 
lison  of  four  thousand  men  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  resolved  to  stand 
ttie  hazard  of  an  assault,  and  refused  to  open  his  gates.  This  check  was 
quite  unexpected ;  hut,  as  Napoleon  had  no  leisure  to  subdue  hostile 
cities,  he  turned  aside ;  and  continuing  his  route,  reached  St.  Dizier  on 
the  23rd,  where  he  established  his  head-quarters  for  the  night.  Caulain- 
court  joined  him  at  this  place,  and  informed  him  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
congress  at  Chatillon.  This  event,  together  with  the  hopelessness  of  the 
war  and  the  seeming  extravagance  of  the  march  toward  the  Rhine,  com- 
pleted the  discouragement  of  the  officers.  They  could  foresee  no  end  to 
the  campaign  but  defeat,  nor  any  benefit  to  result  from  the  continuance 
of  their  toil  and  the  expenditure  of  their  blood.  Instead  of  defending 
Paris,  they  were  hastening  toward  Grermany :  their  capital,  their  country, 
their  homes  must  necessarily  become  the  prey  of  the  invaders :  and 
while  everything  dear  to  them  was  in  jeopardy,  they  were  plunging  anew 
into  a  warfare  which  had  neither  an  issue  nor  an  object.  A  revolution 
was  openly  discussed,  as  a  possible,  perhaps  a  probable  contingency  ;  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Emperor  in  refusing  the  proposed  terms  of  peace,  was 
universally  condemned,  and  many  doubted  his  sanity.  Every  one  asked, 
«  Where  is  this  to  end  ?"  "  Whither  are  we  marching  ?"  "  If  he  falls, 
shall  we  fall  with  him  ?" 

The  allies  were  greatly  astonished  when  they  learned  the  direction  of 
Napoleon's  march.  A  Cossack,  who  first  brought  the  intelligence,  was 
80  confounded  with  his  own  news  that  he  said,  "  the  enemy  is  retreating, 
not  on  Paris,  but  on  Moscow/"  It  soon  became  evident  that  the  French 
line  of  advance  was  decidedly  taken,  although  Schwartzenberg,  suspect- 
ing a  stratagem,  crossed  the  Arcis  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  and 
followed  in  pursuit.  The  next  day,  his  light  troops  succeeded  in  captu- 
ring a  detachment  of  French  cavalry  at  Sommepuy,  with  twenty-three 
pieces  of  cannon ;  and,  what  was  of  far  more  importance  than  prisoners 
or  artillery,  the  victors  intercepted  a  packet  of  dispatches  from  the  French 
bead-quarters  which  fully  explained  Napoleon's  designs. 

These  letters  were  immediately  sent  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who 
had  scarcely  finished  reading  them  at  a  council  of  war  held  at  Dampierre, 
on  the  2drd,  when  intelligence  arrived  that  the  army  of  Silesia  had  ad- 
vanced to  Rheims  and  Epemay,  and  occupied  Chalons.  Thus,  while 
Napoleon  proposed  to  attack  the  communications  of  the  allies  and  create 
a  diversion  to  save  Paris,  Schwartzenberg  and  Blucher  effected  a  junction 
m  his  rear,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  stood  between  him 
and  his  capital.  At  the  same  time,  news  was  received  of  the  entry  of 
the  British  troops  into  Bordeaux,  and  the  proclamation  of  Louis  XV III., 
with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  inhabitants.  This  combination  of 
events  led  to  a  unanimous  decision  on  the  part  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  to 
inarch  directly  upon  Paris ;  and  they  commenced  that  movement  on  the 
S5th  of  March.  Schwartzenberg  and  Blucher  had  designated  Fere- 
Champenoise  as  a  common  rendezvous,  and  the  advanced  guards  of  both 
armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  near  Soude  St.  Croix,  at  eight  o'dook 
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in  the  morning  of  that  day.  Mortier  and  Marmont,  who  now  lay  hetweeo 
the  allies  and  Paris,  had  in  the  meantime  received  orders  from  Napoleoo 
to  join  him  at  Vitry ;  but  before  they  could  accomplish  this,  Schwartzen- 
berg's  movements  placed  the  grand  army  across  their  path :  so  that  whttn 
the  allied  commanders  came  into  communication  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  the  two  marshals,  who  supposed  that  the  allies  were  pursumg  Na- 
poleon, unexpectedly  found  themselves  in  presence  of  the  whole  invading 
ferce.  They  therefore  fell  back  in  great  haste  toward  Fere-Charope* 
noise,  whither  they  were  vigorously  pursued  by  the  enemy's  light  troopa. 

The  united  corps  of  Marmont  and  Mortier  amounted  to  twenty-two 
thousand  men,  and  the  allied  troops  which  first  overtook  them  consisted 
entirely  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  about  twenty  thousand  strong.  The 
French  defended  themselves  wiUi  desperate  bravery  against  this  onset, 
but  nothing  could  resist  the  enthusiasm  of  the  allies ;  infantry,  cavalry 
and  artillery,  were  driven  with  great  loss  and  in  utter  confusion  through 
the  town  of  Fere-Champenoise,  on  the  other  side  of  which,  under  cover 
of  night,  they  at  length  rallied  and  re-formed  their  broken  ranks.  While 
this  action  was  in  progress,  the  centre  of  the  allied  grand  army  encoun- 
tered on  its  march  a  considerable  body  of  French  troops  under  Greneral 
Pacthod,  who,  with  a  park  of  artillery  and  a  large  quantity  of  provisions, 
was  hastening  toward  Vitry.  The  Emperor  Alexander  took  command  in 
person  of  a  detachment  of  chosen  troops,  and  charged  Pacthod's  corps 
with  great  impetuosity.  The  French  general  made  a  noble  defence,  bat 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  allies  enabled  them  to  capture  the  endie 
convoy.  In  these  two  actions,  the  French  lost  seven  thousand  prisonen 
and  nearly  five  thousand  men  killed  and  wounded,  besides  eighty  guns, 
two  hundred  ammunition  wagons,  and  all  the  supplies  of  provision  destined 
for  Napoleon's  army  ;  while  the  loss  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  hundred  men. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  grand  army  marched 
by  the  road  through  Sezanne  toward  Paris,  now  but  sixty-five  miles  dis- 
tant; and  Blucher  advanced  to  the  same  point  by  Montmirail  and  La 
Fert6- Gaucher.  Napoleon  was  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Dizier,  on  the  27th, 
when  he  received  intelligence  that  the  allies,  far  from  being  disturbed  at  his 
manojuvres  on  their  rear,  were  pushing  forward  upon  his  capital.  The 
veil  now  dropped  from  his  eyes :  "  Nothing,"  said  he,  "  but  a  thunderbolt 
can  save  us !"  anJ  immediately  concentrating  his  troops,  he  hastened 
toward  Paris  by  the  route  of  Doulevant,  Vassy,  Troyes,  Sens  and  Fon- 
tainobleau. 

Meanwhile,  the  allies  entered  a  rich  champaign  country,  adorned  with 
villa?,  woods,  orchards,  and  smiling  fields — all  the  charming  indications 
of  long  established  prosperity :  it  therefore  not  only  abounded  with  sup- 
plies for  the  use  of  the  troops,  but  offered  almost  irresistible  temptations 
to  the  accustomed  violence  and  marauding  of  a  conquering  army.  These 
results  were  the  more  to  be  dreaded  from  a  host  consisting  of  the  soldiers 
of  six  different  nations,  part  of  whom  were  men  of  lawless  and  savage 
habits,  and  all,  smarting  under  the  recollection  of  unendurable  wrongs. 
To  guard  against  such  excess,  Alexander  issued  a  proclamation  enjoining 
the  strictest  discipline,  and  foibidding  the  Russians  to  obtain  any  supplies 
but  through  the  intervention  of  the  mayors  and  local  authorities.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  he  with  his  own  hand  addressed  a  circular  to  the  com- 
manders of  corps  belonging  to  the  other  countries,  earnestly  requesting 
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them  to  adopt  similar  measures.  The  effect  of  this  wise  and  humane 
policy  was  speedily  apparent,  and  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  flying  before 
the  allied  columns,  soon  came  to  regard  them  without  fear,  and  furnished 
whatever  was  requisite  to  their  subsistence. 

At  length,  the  allied  columns  approached  Paris  by  the  forest  of  Bondy^ 
and  the  sovereigns  who  accompanied  the  march,  ascended  an  eminence  on 
the  roadside  to  the  left.  The  sun  had  just  set,  a  cool  breeze  refreshed 
the  air,  and  not  a  cloud  was  visible  in  the  sky.  On  the  right,  lay  the 
buildings  of  Montmartre,  and  beyond  them  the  stately  edifices  of  Paris 
burst  upon  the  view. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  consternation  that  now  pervaded  the  French 
capital,  the  Council  of  State  was  summoned  to  deliberate  on  the  grare 
question,  whether  the  Empress  and  the  Kins  of  Rome  should  remain  in 
Paris  to  await  the  issue  of  its  contemplated  defence,  or  be  conveyed  to  a 
place  of  safety  beyond  the  Loire.  The  minister  at  war,  Clarke,  briefly 
unfolded  the  military  condition  of  the  city :  he  estimated  the  forces  of  the 
allies  at  a  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  men,  and  declared  that,  with  the 
means  of  resistance  at  his  disposal,  he  could  not  answer  for  the  safety  of 
the  Imperial  family.  The  matter  was  debated  at  some  length,  and  finally 
the  council  decided,  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  four,  that  the  Empress  and 
her  son  should  be  installed  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  an  appeal  made  to 
the  people  for  their  protection  in  that  last  asylum.  When  this  result  was 
announced,  Joseph  produced  the  letter  from  Napoleon,  dated  a  fortnight 
previous  at  Rheims,  ordering  that  his  wife  and  son  should  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  allies ;  and  that  if 
their  armies  approached  Paris,  the  Empress  and  King  of  Rome  should  be 
removed  to  the  other  side  of  the  Loire.  This  order  superseded  the  vote 
of  the  Council  and  closed  its  deliberations;  and  it  was  subsequently  ar- 
ranged, that  Joseph  should  remain  to  direct  the  defence  of  the  capital, 
while  the  principal  officers  of  state  accompanied  the  Empress  in  her 
retreat. 

The  departure  of  Marie  Louise,  on  the  29th  of  March,  completed  the 
discouragement  of  the  inhabitants.  A  great  crowd  assembled  at  the 
Place  du  Carrousel,  when  the  carriages  drove  up  to  the  gates  at  day* 
break ;  and,  although  none  ventured  to  arraign  the  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment, many  denunciations  were  uttered  privately  against  a  line  of  polioj 
which  virtually  abandoned  the  capital  to  the  enemy,  by  withdrawing  thois 
whose  presence  was  best  calculated  to  preserve  authority,  and  stimulate 
resistance.  The  King  of  Rome,  though  but  three  years  of  age,  cried 
violently  when  the  attendants  came  to  remove  him:  he  declared  that  they 
were  betraying  his  papa ;  and  he  clung  to  the  curtains  of  his  apartment 
with  such  tenacity,  that  all  the  influence  of  his  governess,  Madame  de 
Montesquieu,  was  requisite  to  make  him  quit  his  hold.  He  was  still  in 
tears  when  taken  to  the  carriage.  Marie  Louise  was  calm,  but  deadly 
pale.  The  mournful  procession  moved  ofl*  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  took  the 
road  to  Rambouillet. 

Paris  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Seine,  and  its  location  is  aa 
well  adapted  to  external  defence  as  to  internal  ornament  and  salubrity. 
From  Mount  Valerius  on  the  west,  to  the  fortress  of  Vincennes  on  the 
east,  it  is  protected  by  a  chain  of  hills  running  along  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Seine,  and  presenting  a  natural  fortification  on  the  north  and  eaat: 
CUchy,  Roniainville,  Belleville,  Chaumont  and  Montmartre  are  the 
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ftflixed  to  this  ridge ;  and  although  at  that  time  it  was  not  strengthened  by 
field-works,  it  constituted  a  formidable  line  of  defence.  The  plain  of  St 
Denis,  between  Montmartre  and  Romainville,  extends  to  the  gates  of  tha 
capital ;  but  this  was  so  guarded  by  batteries,  as  to  be  entirely  inacoean- 
ble  until  the  adjoining  summits  were  carried.  The  defence  of  the  town, 
however,  depended  on  the  possession  of  the  heights.  The  stranger,  na 
his  first  arrival  at  Paris,  is  most  struck  with  the  extraordinary  beauty  and 
ariety  of  its  public  buildings.  The  long -established  greatness  of  the 
rench  sovereigns,  the  taste  for  architecture  which  several  of  them  pos- 
sessed, and  the  durable  materials  of  which  the  capital  is  built ;  have  coo- 
spired,  through  a  succession  of  ages,  to  store  it  with  edifices  which  are 
not  only  imposing  in  themselves,  but  are  in  a  high  degree  interesting  from 
the  picture  they  present  of  the  changes  of  manners,  habits  and  taste, 
during  the  existence  of  the  monarchy.  From  the  stately  remains  of  the 
baths  of  Julian — now  devoted  to  the  humble  purpose  of  a  cooper's  shop 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain — to  the  magnificent  structures  projected  by 
Napoleon,  and  completed  by  the  Bourbons,  Paris  exhibits  an  unbroken 
series  of  buildings,  still  entire,  erected  in  the  course  of  fifteen  centuries^ 
connecting  together  the  ancient  and  modem  world ;  and  forming,  like 
Gibbon's  History,  a  bridge  that  spans  the  dark  gulf  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  rising  in  the  austerity  of  Gothic  taste,  and 
loaded  with  the  riches  of  Catholic  superstition;  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
recalling  by  its  florid  architecture  the  civil  wars  of  the  Fronde  and  the 
League ;  the  Marais,  with  its  stately  edifices,  carrying  us  back  to  the 
early  splendor  of  the  Bourbons ;  the  Louvre,  bringing  to  remembrance 
the  frightful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  the  Pont-Neuf,  bearing  the 
image  of  Henri  IV.;  the  Tuileries,  breathing  at  once  of  the  splendor  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  sufferings  of  his  martyred  descendant ;  the  Place 
Louis  XV.,  where  the  orgies  of  royalty  were  succeeded  by  the  horrors 
of  Revolution  ;  the  column  of  the  Place  Vendome,  which  perpetuates  the 
glories  of  Napoleon — these  form,  together,  a  mass  of  monuments  une- 
qualled in  interest  by  any  other  city  of  modem  Europe,  and  in  the  view 
of  a  future  age  may  even  exceed  the  attractions  of  the  Eternal  City.  All 
Paris  is  historical ;  the  shadows  of  the  dead  arise  on  every  side,  and  the 
very  stones  seem  to  speak.  The  streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  are 
narrow ;  but  this,  combined  with  their  straightness,  renders  them  the  more 
striking,  as  their  buildings  are  always  seen  in  rapid  perspective  ;  and  the 
old  stone  piles,  five  stories  in  height,  and  contemporary  with  the  Crusades, 
seem  to  frown  in  contempt  on  the  modern  passenger.  On  the  banks  of 
the  river,  a  wider  space  is  discovered  :  light  arches  span  the  rapid  stream, 
and  long  lines  of  pillared  scenery  attest  the  riches  and  taste  of  a  more 
refined  epoch. 

The  troops  at  the  disposal  of  Joseph  were  entirely  inadequate  to  the  de- 
fence of  Paris.  The  National  Guard,  indeed,  mustered  thirty  thousand 
men ;  but  not  more  than  half  of  them  were  armed,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  those  were  occupied  at  the  several  barriers  of  the  city,  so  that 
not  more  than  five  thousand  could  be  available  for  the  external  fortifica- 
tions. In  addition  to  these  troops,  the  garrison  consisted  of  the  broken 
remnants  of  fifteen  divisions,  reduced  by  the  campaigns  of  two  years  to 
twenty-six  thousand  m3n  :  they  were  supported  by  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon,  fifly-three  of  which  were  in  position,  and  some  of  them 
manned  by  the  youths  of  the  Polytechnic  School.    Marmont  commanded 
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the  right  of  this  force,  which  rested  on  Belleville  and  Chaumont,  with 
detachments  reaching  to  Vincennes ;  and  Mortier  took  direction  of  the 
left,  extending  between  the  canal  of  Ourcq  and  Montmartre  across  the 
ffreat  road  from  St.  Denis,  with  posts  as  far  as  Neuilly.  Of  the  allies,  a 
hundred  thousand  men  were  in  line,  ready  to  take  part  in  the  attack ;  the 
remainder  having  been  left  on  the  Mame,  at  Trilpost,  and  at  Meaux,  to 
guard  the  communications  and  observe  the  movements  of  Napoleon. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  March,  the  g&n^ale  was 
beaten  in  all  quarters  of  Paris,  summoning  the  National  Guard  to  assem- 
ble at  their  different  points  of  rendezvous ;  and  the  call  was  obeyed  with 
a  promptitude  that  foretold,  at  least,  a  brave  struggle  for  victory.  At 
five  o'clock,  the  anxious  troops  on  watch  at  the  heights  of  Romainville, 
discovered  several  dark  masses  beyond  Pantin,  on  the  road  from  Meaux. 
As  yet,  not  a  gun  had  been  fired  on  either  side.  The  level  glance  of  the 
sun  illuminated  the  quiet  slopes  of  Romainville,  and  the  dome  of  the  In- 
ralides  began  to  flash  in  tlie  effulgence  of  his  earliest  rays.  Suddenly, 
the  discharge  of  artillery  was  heard  on  the  right ;  the  dark  masses  be- 
came edged  with  fire :  and  soon,  the  roar  of  several  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon  announced  to  the  terrified  inhabitants,  that  the  last  day  of  the 
Revolution  had  come. 

The  firing  of  musketry  commenced,  at  six  o'clock,  on  that  part  of  the 
allied  line  led  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg,  whose  division  issued 
from  Pantin,  while  Raieffsky  moved  straight  upon  Romainville.  Marmont, 
who  had  already  seen  his  error  in  not  occupying  these  villages  the  even- 
ing before,  was  marching  to  take  possession  of  them  with  Boyer^s  division 
of  the  Young  Guard,  when  he  met  Prince  Eugene's  Russians  near  Pan- 
tin.  A  furious  conflict  ensued  ;  and  so  long  as  the  opposite  forces  were 
equally  matched,  neither  gained  any  perceptible  advantage.  But  Mor- 
tier, finding  that  his  position  was  not  assailed,  sent  two  divisions  to  Mar- 
mont's  aid,  and  the  Russians  were  driven  back  into  the  villages.  At  this 
juncture,  Raieffsky  reached  his  designated  point  and  commenced  an  as- 
sault on  the  left.  His  infantry  carried  Montreuil  and  his  cavalry  pushed 
on  to  Charron,  nearly  in  the  rear  of  the  Young  Guard  at  Romainville. 
It  was  now  eight  o'clock,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  just  ar- 
rived  at  the  scene  of  action,  learned  with  dismay  that  Blucher's  troope 
had  not  yet  come  up  to  their  post  at  Montmartre  ;  that  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Wirtemberg  and  Giulay  were  still  far  behind;  and  that  Raieffsky  was 
overmatched.  He  immediately  ordered  Barclay  to  bring  forward  the 
grenadiers  and  the  Russian  and  Prussian  Guard. 

Prince  Eugene  now,  in  turn,  had  the  advantage ;  and,  as  the  Fi-ench 
batteries  on  the  heights  prevented  his  forward  movement,  he  sent  Gr^neral 
Mesenzoff  to  unite  with  Raieffsky  and  carry  the  guns.  These  forces  ao- 
cordingly  made  a  spirited  assault  on  the  wooded  hills  of  Romainville,  and 
drove  the  French  back  to  the  heights  in  the  rear  of  Belleville.  At  the 
same  time.  Count  Pahlen,  with  a  body  of  dragoons,  approached  the  Bar- 
riere  du  Trone,  and  captured  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  served  by  the 
Polytechnic  scholars.  Barclay  now  ordered  the  attack  in  the  centre  to 
be  suspended  until  the  arrival  of  Blucher  on  the  right,  and  Giulay  and 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg  on  the  lefl.  At  eleven  o'clock,  the 
army  of  Silesia  approached,  and  moved  against  Marmont  at  La  Villette : 
the  French  marshal  defended  his  ground  for  four  hours,  but  was  at  last 
oompelled  to  retire.     The  Prince  Royal  did  not  reach  his  position  on  the 
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bft  untfl  near  one  o'olodk ;  bot  he  then  atoiied  lor  the  donmeei  of  Ui 
merch  by  the  vigor  of  his  onset.  He  ooonpied  the  wood  of  Vineennei^ 
bloekaded  the  cestle,  stormed  the  bridge  of  St.  Meur,  end  droffe  the 
Piench  troops  in  that  quarter  to  Charenton. 

Tlie  entire  allied  foroe  bdng  now  in  oonununication,  ageneral  advanoe 
along  the  whole  line  took  plaoe;  and  the  great  numericsd  saperiori^  of 
the  assailants  rendered  the  charge  irresistible. 

When  Joseph  peroeiTod  that  &e  day  was  lost,  he  authorized  the  mar- 
shals  to  enter  into  a  capitulation^  the  terms  of  which  were  the  immediate 
surrender  of  Paris,  and  the  evacuation  of  all  the  fortified  costs  around  its 
gates.  A  perfect  silence  succeeded  the  loud  roar  of  artille^,  while  the 
conditions  of  surrmiitor  were  discussed ;  finom  the  banks  of  the  Mame 
to  those  of  the  Seine,  the  allies  rested  on  their  arms  in  a  semicircular 
line  six  miles  long ;  masses  of  cavalry  filled  the  plain ;  and  three  huB> 
6red  pieces  of  cannon  were  ready  to  pour  their  oestructive  thunder  on 
the  capital.  Suddenly,  a  brief  and  isolated  struggle  commenced  anew 
on  the  heights  of  Montroartre ;  the  position  was  carried  at  a  single  charge; 
and  eighty.fbur  guns  were  instandy  planted  there  and  brought  to  bear  on 
the  town.  <*  So,  fether  Paris,  you  must  pay  now  for  mother  Moecow  P 
exclaimed  a  Russian  artilleryman,  with  the  medal  of  1812  on  his  breast, 
as  he  brandished  the  linstock  over  his  piece.  But  a  sumension  of  arms 
was  agreed  upon ;  a  white  flag  waved  from  the  summitof  Montmartre,  the 
soldiers  stacked  their  arms,  and  the  bands  of  all  the  r^ments,  advan- 
cing to  the  elevated  points  around  the  capital,  made  the  air  reteho  with 
the  sounds  of  martial  music. 

»  In  the  meantime.  Napoleon  was  hastening  toward  his  capital.  On 
the  29th,  the  Imperial  Guard  arrived  at  Troyes,  having  marched  more 
than  forty  miles  in  that  single  day.  After  a  few  hours  of  rest,  the  Em- 
peror threw  himself  into  his  travelling  carriage,  and,  as  the  wearied  cui- 
rassiers could  no  longer  keep  pace  with  him,  he  set  out  alone  for  Paris. 
The  most  disastrous  intelligence  reached  him  every  time  he  changed 
horses.  He  learned,  successively,  that  the  Empress  and  his  son  had 
quitted  Paris ;  that  the  allies  were  fighting  on  its  heights,  and  that  they 
had  reached  its  gates.  His  impatience  was  now  redoubled.  He  left  his 
carriage  for  a  post  caliche  to  accelerate  his  speed ;  and,  while  the  hof^es 
were  going  at  a  gallop,  he  urged  the  postillions  to  drive  faster.  The  steeds 
flew  like  the  wind ;  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle  took  fire  in  rolling  over  the 
pavement,  and  yet  he  was  dissatisfied.  He  reached  Fromenteau,  five 
leagues  from  Paris,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  while  changing 
horses  at  the  post-house,  he  overheard  some  straggling  soldiers  conrunent- 
ing  on  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  "  These  men  are  mad !"  said  he,  im- 
petuously ;  ^*  the  thing  is  impossible ;  bring  me  an  officer."  General 
Beillard  came  up  at  the  moment  and  relat^  the  details  of  the  catastro- 
phe. Large  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  the  Emperor's  forehead ;  and 
he  turned  to  Caulaincourt,  saying,  with  a  fixed  gaze  that  made  the  minis- 
ter shudder,  '* Do  you  hear  that!" 

Berthier  now  approached,  and  Napoleon  remarked  that  it  was  time  to 
start  for  Paris.  **  Caulaincourt,"  said  he,  **  order  the  carriage."  Then, 
unable  to  restrain  his  anxiety,  he  set  out  on  foot,  accompanied  by  Cau- 
laincourt and  Berthier,  speaking  incessantly  as  he  hurried  on,  without 
waiting  for  their  answers,  or  seeming  to  be  conscious  of  their  presence. 
**  I  burned  the  wheels  of  my  carriage,"  he  said ;  "  my  horses  were  as 
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•wift  as  the  wiDd  ;  but  still  I  felt  oppressed  with  an  intolerable  weight. 
I  asked  them  to  hold  out  for  only  twenty-four  hours.     Miserable  wretches 
that  they  are  !     Marmont,  too,  who  swore  that  he  would  be  hewn  in  pieces 
rather  than  surrender !     And  Joseph  ran  off — my  own  brother !    To  sur- 
render my  capital  to  the  enemy  !    What  poltroons  !   They  had  my  orders. 
They  knew  that  on  the  2nd  of  April  I  would  be  here  with  seventy  thousand 
men.     My  brave  scholars,  my  National  Guard,  who  promised  to  defend 
my  son— every  man  with  a  heart  in  his  bosom,  would  have  combated  oo 
my  side  !     And  so,  they  have  capitulated !  betrayed  their  country — ^thelr 
brother — ^their  sovereign — and  degraded  France  in  the  eyes  of  Europe ! 
Entered  into  a  capital  of  eight  hundred  thousand  souls  without  firing  a 
shot !     It  is  too  dreadful !     This  comes  of  trusting  cowards  and  fools. 
When  I  am  not  with  them,  they  do  nothing  but  blunder.     What  has  been 
done  with  the  artillery  ?     They  should  have  had  two  hundred  pieces  and 
ammunition  for  a  month.     Every  one  has  lost  his  wits ;  and  yet  Joseph 
imagines  he  can  lead  an  army  ;  and  Clarke  is  vain  enough  to  think  him- 
self a  statesman  ;  but  I  begin  to  believe  Savary  is  right  in  pronouncing 
him  a  traitor.     Set  off,  Caulaincourt !     Fly  to  the  allied  lines !     Pene- 
trate to  head-quarters  !     You  have  full  powers — fly !  fly !"     He  then  in- 
sisted on  advancing  with  the  cavalry,  which  had  already  evacuated  Paris: 
but  on  the  reiterated  assurances  of  Belliard,  that  the  capitulation  was 
concluded,  and  the  capital  in  possession  of  an  army  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  strong,  he  at  length  consented  to  retiTm,  rejoined  the  carriages 
which  he  had  preceded  more  than  a  mile,  and  drove  to  Fontaine bleau, 
where  he  arrived  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris  were  for  many  hours  the  subject 
of  eager  discussion.  The  allies  gave  a  ready  consent  to  the  demands  of 
the  French  marshals,  that  Paris  should  be  protected  ;  its  private  property 
held  sacred,  and  its  monuments  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Nationid 
Guard  ;  but  a  serious  difference  arose  as  to  the  surrender  of  the  troops. 
It  was  finally  agreed,  however,  that  the  marshals,  with  their  corps,  should 

Suit  Paris  by  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning ;  that  the  public  arsenals 
liould  be  given  up  to  the  allies  ;  that  the  National  Guard  should,  at  the 
option  of  the  victors,  either  be  disbanded  or  aid  the  allies  in  the  provis* 
ional  government  of  the  city  ;  that  the  wounded  and  stragglers  found  in 
or  about  the  town  afler  ten  o'clock,  should  be  considered  prisoners  of 
war ;  and  that  Paris  should  be  recommended  to  the  generosity  of  the 
allied  powers. 

While  these  negotiations  were  going  on  between  the  delegates  of  the 
hostile  parties,  the  municipal  magistrates  of  Paris  repaired  to  the  head* 
quarters  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  to  devise  some  plan  for  conducting  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  capital.  The  Emperor  Alexander  received  them  in  the 
most  gracious  manner.  "  Grentlemen,"  said  he,  **  I  am  not  the  enemy  of  the 
French  nation,  but  only  of  one  man,  whom  I  once  admired  and  long  loved  : 
a  man  who,  corrupted  by  ambition  and  bad  faith,  came  into  the  heart  of  my 
dominions  with  fire  and  sword,  and  forced  me  to  provide  for  my  future 
safety  by  aiding  in  his  overthrow.  My  colleagues  and  myself  have  come 
here,  not  to  conquer  or  to  rule  France,  but  to  discover  and  support  what 
France  herself  deems  most  suitable  for  her  own  welfare.  We  no'v  wait 
only  to  ascertain,  in  the  declared  wishes  of  Paris,  the  probable  wishes  of 
the  kingdom."  He  then  promised  to  take  under  his  special  chai^  the 
itiins,  monumentSy  aiul  public  institutioDs  of  the  oapitaL    On  the 
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raqnest  of  the  mapstmtes  that  the  Natumal  Otuud  should  h6  kept  ti^gether, 
▲lezander,  turning  to  the  chief  of  the  staff,  asked  if  he  could  rely  on  thai 
dtic  force.  The  reply  being  in  the  affirmatiTe,  he  rejdned,  that  he  de- 
sired  no  other  guarantee,  uid  that  he  leferred  the  details  to  Oeneial 
Saoken,  whom  he  had  appointed  ^vemor  of  Paris. 

When  it  was  currently  known  m  the  metropolis,  on  the  SOth  of  March, 
that  the  capitulation  was  completed,  the  Royalists  openly  declared  them- 
selves.  M.  Charles  de  Vauymeux  stood  up  in  the  Place  Louis  XY.,  and 
read  to  a  small  assemblage  of  his  partisans,  a  proclamatioo  issued  by 
Sohwartzenberg  on  the  preceding  day ;  and  at  its  dose,  he  mounted  the 
white  cockade,  and  shouted  <'  vheJe  roi  P*  At  first,  only  four  men  followed 
his  example ;  but  these,  nothing  daunted,  rode  on  horseback  tluough  the 
streets,  repeating  the  old  rallying-cry  of  France,  and  distributing  white 
cockades  to  the  people. 

Noonday  arrived  while  thinss  were  in  this  state ;  and,  in  conformity  to 
a  previous  arransement,  the  allied  troops  began  to.  appear  in  the  Faubouig 
San  Martin,  on  weir  way  to  the  capital.  The  Prussian  cavalry  of  the 
Guard,  preceded  by  some  squadrons  of  Cossacks,  came  first ;  then  the 
Prussian  light  horse ;  the  Russian  and  Prussian  in&ntnr ;  the  Russian 
cuirassiers;  and  the  artillery  of  the  whole  army.  When  the  superb 
array  of  the  Russian  household  troops  passed  the  barriers,  one  universal 
fooling  of  enthusiasm  seized  upon  the  multitude  of  spectators.  Bveiy 
window  was  crowded ;  every  roof  covered ;  and  the  thrtmg  in  the  atreeta 
became  so  dense  that  the  troqps  had  great  dMculty  in  accomplishine  their 
march.  The  Parisians,  passing  from  the  extreme  of  terror  to  £at  of 
gratitude,  now  gave  vent  in  loud  applauses  to  their  astonidmient  and 
admiration :  for  Schwartzenberg's  proclamation  to  them  had  already  been 
placarded  on  every  comer,  and  its  conciliatory  expressions  were  known  and 
appreciated.  The  grand  object  of  the  people  s  anxiety  was  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  whom  they  ascribed  their  deli  v. 
erance.  When  that  monarch,  with  the  King  of  Prussia  on  his  right,  and 
Sohwartzenberg  and  Lord  Cathcart  on  his  left,  reached  the  Porte  St. 
Martin,  the  excitement  of  the  multitude  reached  its  climax.  Shouts  of 
**  Vive  I'Erapereur  Alexandre !"  "  Vive  le  Roi  de  Prussie  !"  "  Vivent  les 
Allies!"  "  Vivent  nos  Liberateurs !"  burst  forth  from  all  sides ;  and  the 
universal  transport  resembled  the  homage  of  a  grateful  people  to  a  bene- 
ficent sovereign,  rather  than  the  reception  by  the  vanquished  of  their 
txmqueror,  after  a  bloody  and  desperate  war. 

At  the  close  of  the  procession,  Alexander  alighted  at  the  hotel  of  Tal. 
leyrand,  where  the  leading  members  of  the  Senate,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished individuals  of  the  capital,  were  assembled.  On  the  side  of  the 
Royalists,  were  Baron  Louis,  the  Abb^  de  Pradt,  the  Due  de  Dalberg, 
Bourrienne,  and  Beumonville :  these,  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  Prince 
SIchwartzenberg,  Prince  Lichtenstein,  Count  Nesselrode,  and  the  Count 
PoauEO  di  Borgo,  with  many  others,  composed  this  memorable  assemblage. 

Alexander  opened  the  discussion,  by  stating  that  one  of  three  courses 
must  be  adopted  by  the  allies :  They  must  make  peace  with  NapoleiMi, 
taking  the  necessary  securities  against  its  infringement;  establish  a 
r^;ency ;  or,  recall  the  House  of  Bourbon.  On  these  momentous  quea- 
ticms  he  requested  the  opinion  of  the  personages  present,  averrinff,  that  the 
sole  wish  of  the  allied  sovereigns  was  to  consult  the  wishes^  France^ 
and  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world.    Talleyrand  immediately  rose^  and 
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urged  that  the  first  and  second  of  these  projects  were  inadmissible,  as  there 
oould  be  no  peace  in  Europe  while  Napoleon,  or  any  of  his  race  were 
on  the  throne.  He  finished  by  saying,  that  the  alternative  was  to 
adopt  the  third  course  proposed,  which  would  be  generally  acceptable, 
and  which  alone  offered  a  remedy  for  the  evils  in  which  the  country  was 
involved.  The  Abb6  de  Pradt  and  Baron  Louis,  on  being  asked  for  their 
opinions,  avowed  themselves  Royalists,  and  added,  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  French  people  entertained  the  same  sentiments.  After  some  fur. 
ther  discussion  on  this  point,  Alexander  declared  that  he  would  no  longer 
treat  with  Napoleon,  nor  with  any  member  of  his  family. 

The  die  being  thus  cast,  the  next  step  was  to  announce  the  result  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris.  This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  an  address,  in 
which  the  allied  sovereigns  proclaimed,  that  they  would  grant  more  favor- 
able terms  to  a  wise  and  peaceful  government,  than  to  one  which  required 
precautions  against  the  devouring  ambition  of  Napoleon ;  that  they  would 
respect  the  integrity  of  France,  such  as  she  had  been  under  her  legiti- 
mate monarchs ;  and  that,  wishing  France  to  be  great  and  powerful,  uey 
would  guaranty  any  convention  she  might  adopt.  The  address  ended 
with  a  request  to  the  Senate,  to  appoint  a  provisional  government,  and 
prepare  a  suitable  Constitution  for  the  people  of  France.  Orders  were 
at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  police  for  the  liberation  of  all  persons  con- 
fined for  state  offences. 

On  the  first  of  April,  Talleyrand,  m  his  capacity  of  Arch-chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  convened  the  Senate  in  their  usual  hall  of  assembly. 
Only  sixty- four  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  members,  obeyed  the  sum* 
mons ;  but  among  these  were  men  of  distinction,  who  had  been  active  on 
the  extreme  side  of  almost  every  question  throughout  the  phases  of  the 
Revolution.  To  the  proceedings  of  that  day  are  affixed  the  names  of 
Destutt  Tracy,  Fontanes,  Garat,  the  Abb6  Gregoire,  Lambrecht,  Lan- 
juinais,  the  Abb^  de  Montesquieu,  Roger  Duces,  Serrurier,  Soules,  and 
the  Due  de  Valmy.  A  provisional  government  was  speedily  and  unani- 
mously established,  consisting  of  Talleyrand,  president,  Count  de  Beur- 
nonville.  Count  de  Jaucourt,  the  Due  de  Dalberg,  and  M.  de  Montesquieu. 
No  mention  was  made  of  Napoleon,  although  these  very  proceedings- 
were  the  most  decided  act  of  high  treason  to  his  authority ;  nor  of  the 
Bourbons,  though  each  measure  adopted  was  a  direct  approach  to  their 
recognition. 

When  everything  was  concluded,  the  Senate  adjourned  to  wait  upon 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  received  them  with  great  cordiality.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  to  them,  he  said,  *<  Your  provisional  govem- 
nient  asks  for  the  liberation  of  the  French  prisoners  of  war,  confined  in 
Russia.  I  ffrant  this  to  the  Senate.  From  the  time  these  men  fell  into 
my  hands,  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  soften  the  rigor  of  their  lot ;  and 
DOW,  I  will  give  orders  for  their  release  from  captivity.  May  they 
rejoin  their  families  in  peace,  and  enjoy  the  tranquillity  which  the 
new  order  of  things  is  fitted  to  induce  V*  These  wj.Zs  secured  the  free- 
dom of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men ;  and  such  was  the  vengeance 
that  Alexander  took  for  the  desolation  of  his  dominions.  Napoleon,  when 
he  became  master  of  Berlin  in  1806,  said,  "  I  will  make  the  Prussian 
nobility  so  poor  that  they  shall  beg  their  bread."  When  he  withdrew 
frcMn  Vienna,  in  1809,  he  blew  up  the  time-honored  bastions  of  the  capital ; 
and  when  he  evacuated  Moscow,  in  1812,  he  gave  orders  for  the  destruo- 
dQD  of  the  Kremlin,  the  most  noble  edifice  that  had  escaped  the  flames. 
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On  the  3nd  of  April,  the  Senate,  by  a  solemn  decree,  dethroned  the 
Emperor,  and  absolved  the  army  and  the  people  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance. The  legislative  body,  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  seventy-seven 
of  its  members,  confirmed  these  acts  of  the  Senate.  Declarations  of  ac- 
quiescence in  the  decree,  and  of  adhesion  to  the  course  of  the  government 
now  came  rapidly  in  from  all  points.  The  public  bodies  of  Paris  trans- 
mitted addresses  filled  with  invectives  against  Napoleon,  and  as  the  news 
reached  the  provinces,  it  was  quickly  responded  to  by  proclamations  of 
the  downfall  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  cordial  approval  by  the  people  of  the 
new  order  of  things.  Still,  not  a  word  was  said  by  the  constituted 
authorities  concerning  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  On  the  contrary,  the 
persons  appointed  to  nil  the  principal  offices  in  the  new  government,  were 
almost  all  drawn  from  the  Republican  party :  and  in  this,  Talleyrand 
showed  his  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature :  he  could  gain  the 
Republicans  only  through  the  medium  of  their  interests,  but  he  was  sure 
of  the  Royalists  from  the  force  of  their  affections. 

The  next  important  consideration  was,  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  the 
French  army ;  for  although  its  numbers  were  so  greatly  reduced,  it  might 
still,  with  Napoleon  at  its  head,  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  destinies 
of  the  nation.  The  matter  was  not  long  in  suspense.  The  Moniteur  of 
April  7th,  contained  an  official  correspondence  between  Schwartzenberg 
and  Marmont,  in  which  the  latter  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment, on  condition  that  the  life  and  personal  freedom  of  the  Emperor 
should  be  secured,  and  a  fitting  asylum  provided  for  the  defeated  sove- 
reign, in  some  place  to  be  designated  by  the  allied  powers ;  and  that  such 
of  the  French  troops  as,  in  virtue  of  the  present  convention,  might  pass 
over  to  the  allies,  should  be  furnished  with  secure  quarters  in  Normandy. 
These  conditions  were  conceded,  and  Marmont's  entire  corps  entered  the 
allied  lines,  where  they  were  received  with  acclamation. 

When  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  reached  Napoleon  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  he  was  greatly  exasperated,  and  issued  orders  to  the  soldiers  yet 
under  his  command  to  advance  immediately  on  Paris :  but  his  marshals, 
who  had  everything  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain  by  a  renewal  of  hostilities, 
strongly  opposed  the  movement,  as  desperate  and  unavailing  against  such 
a  multitude  of  foes.  Their  representations  and  arguments  finally  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Emperor  signed  an  abdication  in  favor  of  his  son,  and 
appointing  Marie  Louise  as  regent.  He  then  sent  Caulaincourt,  with  Ney 
and  Macdonald,  to  Paris,  to  obtain  from  the  conquerors  their  approval  of  this 
instrument.  The  efforts  of  these  ambassadors,however,  were  unavailing : 
the  allied  powers  unanimously  decided  that  the  sentence  of  dethronement 
pronounced  by  the  Senate  could  not  be  disturbed,  and  they  avowed  their 
determination  not  to  negotiate  with  Napoleon,  nor  with  any  of  his  family. 
Caulaincourt  and  Macdonald,  finding  it  impossible  to  accomplish  anything 
for  their  Emperor,  returned  to  sympathize  with  his  misfortunes ;  but  Ney 
was  more  flexible.  As  feeble  and  irresolute  in  political  life,  as  he  was 
bold  and  persevering  a\  the  battle-field,  he  with  little  hesitation  joined  the 
party  of  Talleyrand ;  and  his  formal  adhesion  to  the  new  government 
was  promulffed  in  the  columns  of  the  Moniteur. 

In  truth,  during  the  four  days  following  the  declaration  of  the  allies 
that  they  would  not  treat  with  any  member  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons  completely  triumphed.  The  voice  in  their  favor, 
which  at  first  f  manated  from  a  few  devoted  adherents,  had  now  swelled 
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into  a  mighty  shout,  finom  nearly  all  the  population  of  the  capital. 
Nevertheless,  the  people  were  not  all  moved  by  a  chivalrous  feeling  of 
loyalty,  or  an  abstract  repentance  for  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution-^ 
debverancefrom  evil  was  their  prevalent  and  all-controlling  desire. 

When  liiuicdonald  and  Caulaincourt  returned  to  Fontainebleau,  and  re- 
ported the  refusal  of  the  allies  to  negotiate  with  them,  Napoleon  gave  vent 
to  a  violent  burst  of  anger ;  but,  as  on  a  previous  occasion,  his  counsellors 
gradually  brought  him  to  a  cooler  examination  of  his  predicament,  and 
at  last  prevailed  on  him  to  sign  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  throne. 
This  instrument  was  immediately  transmitted  to  Paris,  and  a  formal  treaty 
between  Napoleon  and  the  allies  was  drawn  up,  and  subscribed  on  the 
11th  of  April.  Napoleon,  by  this  treaty,  renounced  the  Empire  of  France 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  for  himself  and  his  descendants :  but  he  was 
permitted  to  retain  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  the  titles  of  prince  and  prin- 
cess were  conceded  to  his  brothers,  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces.  *The 
island  of  Elba,  selected  by  himself  as  his  place  of  residence,  was  erected 
into  a  principality  in  his  favor ;  the  Duchy  of  Parma  and  Placentia  was 
secured  to  the  Empress  Marie  Liouise  and  her  son,  in  full  sovereignty.  The 
sum  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  francs  was  provided  for  the  annual 
income  of  Napoleon,  and  two  millions  more  were  inscribed  on  the  great 
book  of  France,  to  descend  to  his  heirs  afler  his  decease.  A  million  of 
francs,  yearly,  was  also  inscribed  for  the  use  of  Josephine.  The  princes 
and  princesses  were  allowed  to  retain  all  their  movable  estate ;  but  the 
furniture  of  the  palace  and  the  crown  jewels  were  held  for  France.  Fif- 
teen hundred  of  the  Old  Guard  were  to  escort  the  Emperor  to  his  place  of 
embarkation ;  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  take  with  him  four  hundred  sol. 
diers  for  his  body-guard.  The  Poles  in  the  service  of  France  were  sat- 
fered  to  return  to  their  own  country,  with  their  arms  and  bag^Eige.  The 
treaty  bore  the  signatures  of  Caulaincourt,  Macdonald,  Ney,  Mettemioh, 
Nesselrode,  and  Hardenberg.  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  part  of  England, 
acceded  to  this  treaty ;  ''  but  to  be  binding  on  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
•nly  with  respect  to  his  own  acts,  not  with  respect  to  the  acts  of  third 
parties." 

At  noonday  on  the  20th  of  April,  the  Emperor  took  leave  of  his  Old 
Guard,  who  were  drawn  up  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  he  set  out  on  his 
journey,  accompanied  by  four  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  allies : 
Greneral  KoUer,  for  Austria ;  Greneral  Schonvaloff,  for  Russia ;  Colonel 
Campbell,  for  England  ;  and  Count  Waldbourg-Truches  for  Prussia.  He 
was  received  with  respect  and  in  some  cases  with  enthusiasm,  by  the  in- 
habitants on  the  route  from  Fontainebleau  to  Lyons ;  but,  afler  passing  the 
latter  city,  he  began  to  experience  proofs  of  the  fickleness  of  his  subjects 
and  of  the  general  indignation  produced  by  his  oppressive  TOvemment. 
At  Valence,  he  saw  the  walls  covered  with  a  proclamation  of  Augereau, 
denouncing  his  reign  and  d3masty ;  and  although  the  troops  were  in  array 
to  receive  him,  they  all  wore  the  white  cockade :  at  Orange,  loud  cries 
of  "  vive  le  roi !"  "  vive  Bourbon  !"  greeted  his  ears ;  and  at  Avignon, 
he  found  his  statues  thrown  down  from  their  pedestals.  As  he  continned 
his  journey  to  the  south,  the  general  disaffection  so  increased  that  on  nx>re 
than  one  occasion  his  life  was  in  danger.  He  reached  Frejus  on  the 
27th  ;  and  on  the  28th,  set  sail  for  Elba  on  board  the  English  frigate,  the 
Undaunted.  Captain  Usher,  the  commander  of  that  vessel,  in  conformity 
to  the  orders  of  the  British  government,  received  him  with  the  honors  duf 
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to  a  orowned  bead :  a  royal  salute  was  fired  when  he  entered  the  Alf^ 
the  yards  were  manned,  and  the  cheers  of  the  crew  rang  a  loud  weloomi^ 
to  the  dethroned  sovereign,  as  he  appeared  on  their  quarter-deck.  N^i»> 
leon  was  so  aflbcted  by  this  reception  from  his  enemies,  which  presentaA^ 
such  a  singular  contrast  to  the  treatment  he  liad  just  experienced  finm 
his  own  subjectSy  that  he  burst  into  tears.  During  the  vojrage  he  ■(»> 
sumed  a  cheerful  and  affiible  manner,  conrersed  much  with  the  caplaU: 
and  officers,  and  was  very  inquisitive  concerning  the  details  of  rnglisfc, 
naval  discipline.  A  slight  shade  passed  over  his  countenance  when  di|t- 
ship  came  within  sight  of  the  mantime  Alps,  the  scene  of  his  early  uH 
umph ;  but  he  soon  recovered  his  serenity,  and  before  he  arrived  at  ralp: 
Ferrajo,  he  had  gained  a  strong  hold  on  the  aflbctions  of  every  man  ci? 
board.  > 

Josephine  did  not  long  survive  the  fiill  of  the  hero,  with  whose  marvel^: 
lous  fortunes  her  own  seemed  to  be  mysteriously  linked.  Alexander  waft 
desirous  to  see  and  console  her  in  lier  distress^  and,  at  his  request,  shi: 
came  to  Malmaison  to  meet  him.  While  there,  she  was  attacked  with  l^ 
severe  illness,  which  terminated  her  life  on  the  28th  of  May. 

Lods  XVIII.  left  his  peaceful  retreat  at  Hartwell  on  the  20th  of  Apsflgr 
and  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  was  received  with  numberless  wA^: 
comes  and  congratulations.    After  bestowing  u^  him  every  attentkn  ia^ 
the  British  capital,  the  Prince  Regent  accompanied  him  to  Diover,  wheiMMii' 
he  embarked  for  France  on  the  27th.    The  roar  of  artillery  announoei 
his  departure,  and  the  thunder  of  the  Enfflish  cannon  had  hardly  oeaaeA 
to  reverberate,  when  the  answering  disdiarge  of  guns  on  the  Frenoll^ 
coast  ftom  Calais  to  Boulogne,  announced  the  arrival  of  the  mooaroh  ial 
the  kingdom  of  hb  forefatl^rs. 

Louis  reached  Gompeigne  on  the  29th;  and,  the  preparations  for  Us 
reception  at  Paris  being  completed,  he  made  a  public  entry  into  that  ma- 
tropolis  by  the  gate  of  St.  Denis,  on  the  3rd  of  May.  The  Duchesi 
d'Angouleme  was  seated  at  his  side ;  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon  formed 
his  escort ;  the  National  Guard  kept  the  streets  free  for  the  processioQ  ; 
and  innumerable  officers  and  privates  of  the  allied  armies  added,  by  their 
gay  and  varied  uniforms,  to  the  splendor  of  the  scene. 

More  important  duties,  however,  than  receiving  and  replying  to  con- 
gratulations, awaited  the  new  monarch — ^the  conclusion,  namely,  of  a 
treaty  with  the  allied  powers,  which  should  satisfy  their  just  and  inevi- 
table demands,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prove  no  stumbling-block  to  tha 
establishment  of  his  own  authority,  by  concessions  that  might  tend  to 
injure  him  in  the  respect  and  affections  of  the  people  of  France.  By  a 
convention  already  completed,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  it  had  been  provided 
that  the  French  troops  should  evacuate  all  the  fortresses  and  territoriea 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  France,  as  she  existed  prior  to  1702 ;  that  the 
dill  led  troops,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  should  retire  from  the  domin* 
ions  of  France  thus  designated ;  and  that  all  military  exactions,  on  both 
sides,  should  instantly  cease.  In  virtue  of  this  compact,  fifty-three  for. 
tresses  of  note,  twelve  thousand  pieces  of  cannon,  with  an  incalculabia 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  military  stores  were  surrendered  by  Franca. 

The  treaty  with  Louis  XVIII.  signed  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  May,  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  France  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Great  Britain,  Ru^ 
sia  and  Prussia  on  the  other,  contained  little  that  had  not  been  foreseen 
after  the  details  of  the  convention  of  April  were  made  known.    It  stipn* 
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lated  that  France  should  he  reduced  to  her  former  limits,  as  they  stood  oo 
the  1st  of  January,  1792,  excepting  the  cession  that  had  heen  made  of 
various  small  territories — some,  to  France  by  the  neighboring  poweni» 
and  others  by  France  to  them — for  mutual  advantage,  and  for  the  sake 
of  defining  more  clearly  the  French  frontier.  Holland  was  to  be  an  in- 
dependent  state,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  House  of  Orange,  but  with 
an  accession  of  territory  ;  Germany  was  to  be  independent,  but  under  the 
guarantee  of  a  federal  union ;  Switzerland  independent,  governed  by 
itself;  and  Italy,  divided  into  sovereign  states.  The  free  navigation  of 
the  Rhine  was  expressly  stipulated.  Malta  was  ceded  in  perpetuity  to 
Great  Britain ;  and  that  power  agreed  to  restore  to  France  and  her  allies 
all  the  colonies  taken  from  them  during  the  war,  excepting  the  islands  of 
Tobago  and  St.  Lucie  in  the  West,  and  the  Isle  of  France  in  the  Baal 
Indies.  France  was  permitted  to  form  commercial  establishments  in  the 
East  Indies,  but  under  condition,  that  she  should  send  thither  no  more 
troops  than  might  be  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  police;  and  she  re> 
gained  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  fleet  of  Antwerp,  consisting  of  thirty^ighi 
■hips  of  the  line  and  fifteen  frigates,  was  to  be  divided  between  France 
and  Holland,  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to  the  former,  and  one-third 
to  the  latter  country.  All  subordinate  points  and  matters  of  detail  were» 
by  common  consent,  referred  to  a  Congress  of  the  great  powers  to  assem- 
ble at  Vienna  in  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

In  this  general  settlement  of  Europe,  after  the  Revolutionary  deluge 
had  subsided,  the  fate  of  Pius  VII.  must  not  be  overlooked.  When  Paris 
capitulated,  his  holiness  was  still  detained  at  Provence,  and  one  of  the 
first  measures  of  the  provisional  government  was,  to  liberate  him  and  cause 
him  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Italian  frontier  with  the  honors  due  to  his  rank. 
On  his  arrival  at  Cesina,  Murat  waited  upon  him,  and  exhibited  a  memo- 
rial signed  by  a  number  of  the  nobles  and  chief  inhabitants  of  Rome,  and 
by  them  addressed  to  the  allied  powers,  praying  that  the  Roman  States 
might  be  incorporated  with  one  of  the  secular  states  of  Italy.  His  holi- 
ness, without  looking  at  the  memorial  to  discover  who  had  thus  endeavored 
to  despoil  him  of  his  possessions,  generously  threw  it  into  the  fire.  When 
he  arrived  at  his  capital,  some  of  the  nobles  who  had  affixed  their  signa* 
tures  to  this  paper,  overcome  by  his  clemency,  came  to  ask  his  forgive* 
ness.  "  Have  we  not  some  faults  too,  with  which  to  reproach  ourselves  V* 
replied  the  pontiff:  "  let  us  bury  our  injuries  in  oblivion.'' 

29 
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IllTIBHAL  AFFAIB8  OV  SKOLUfD,  FIAKCly  ARB  TBS  MOBTH  OV  monw 

Thb  tenmnatfoii  of  the  war  excited  a  degree  of  enthiuiaetic  joy  in  die 
British  dominionfl,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  descrip- 
tion. A  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  had  come  into  existence  since 
the  c(Hnmencement  of  the  contest,  and  had  inhaled  with  their  earlkst 
breath  an  ardent  desire  fi>r  its  success.  Those  i#ho  were  older,  felt  that 
whatever  opinions  they  may  hare  entertained  at  the  outset,  the  &te  and 
character  or  the  British  Empire  had  finally  been  staked  on  the  Uirow,  and 
that  their  own  and  their  children's  freedom  depended  on  its  remilt  The 
patriots  now  rejoiced  in  the  victory  of  the  allies,  because  it  secured  the 
glory  and  independence  of  their  own  country ;  the  partisans  of  the  am* 
tocracy,  because  it  closed  a  gulf  that  threatdoed  to  swallow  up  all  andent 
institutions ;  and  the  fHends  of  liberty,  because  it  had  been  achieved  by 
the  united  efforts  of  the  European  peq>le,  and  pnmiised  to  establish  finse- 
dom  in  France.  The  visit  ot  the  allied  sovereigns  to  England,  whither 
they  repaired  in  the  summer  of  1814,  excited  these  feelings  to  the  hi^isst 
pitch.  All  ranks,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage,  partidpated  t^  gennal 
enthusiasm.  In  the  anxietv  and  animation  attendant  on  pubUo  evenly 
the  distresses  and  joys  of  private  life  were  fer  a  time  fergoCten:  the  senti- 
ments of  the  British  nation  resembled  those  of  a  crowded  audience  in  a 
theatre,  when  the  genius  of  the  actor,  leading  the  multitude  beyond  the 
barriers  of  individual  restraint,  draws  from  assembled  thousands  one 
unanimous  and  simultaneous  burst  of  applause. 

After  the  first  tumultuous  excitement  was  past,  the  thoughtful  observer, 
with  the  liveliest  gratitude  for  the  past  and  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
for  the  future,  pondered  on  the  wonderful  events  of  the  war.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  poetical  justice  in  its  result,  an  equity  in  the  retribution 
which  had  overtaken  the  great  and  guilty  nation,  that  demonstrated  pecul- 
iarly the  providence  of  GrOD.  The  wildest  anticipations  were  now  in- 
dulged in  England,  as  to  the  subsequent  progress  of  liberty  in  France. 
''  Deplorable,  it  was  said,  **  as  have  been  the  excesses,  bloodstained  as 
were  the  hands  of  the  first  apostles  of  freedom  in  that  country,  their  labors 
have  not  been  in  vain.  A  constitutional  monarchy  has  at  last  been  erected ; 
guarantees  of  liberty  established  ;  her  condition  under  the  old  monarchy, 
compared  with  the  freedom  she  will  enjoy  under  the  Restoration,  was 
slavery  itself.  The  blood  shed  by  Robespierre,  however,  was  but  fer  a 
season :  the  carnage  of  Napoleon  has  passed  away :  the  glorious  fabric 
of  freedom  has  emerged  unsullied  from  the  sanguinary  hands  of  its  found- 
ers, and  a  brighter  era  has  opened  on  the  human  race  from  the  very 
crimes  that  appeared  to  overcloud  its  prospects." 

Such  hopes  are  the  dream  of  the  poet ;  they  constitute  the  charm  of  the 
melodrama,  but  belong  not  to  the  history  of  man.  The  crimes  of  the 
Revolution  had  been  too  great ;  the  breaches  it  made,  too  wide ;  the  blood 
sned,  too  profusely  lavished ;  the  injuries  inflicted,  too  serious  and  uni- 
versal— to  admit  the  inunediate  founding  of  a  pacific  and  prosperous 
society  on  its  ruins.    Human  passions  do  not  subside,  like  the  waves  of 
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the  ocean,  when  the  winds  are  stilled ;  and  iniquity,  once  let  loose, 
not  be  restrained  as  soon  as  its  original  instigators  are  destroyed. 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  or  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  was,  a  resolution  to  provide  for  the  military  heroes 
of  that  nation  on  a  scale  of  munificence  proportionate  to  their  servioee. 
The  House  of  Commons,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  granted  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  to  Wellington,  and  pensions  of  two  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  were  likewise  voted,  severally,  to  Sir  Thomas  Graham, 
Marshal  Beresford,  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  Wellington  was  subsequently 
created  a  Duke ;  Graham,  Beresford  and  Hill  were  raised  to  the  peerage ; 
the  honors  of  knighthood  were  bestowed  on  Picton,  Cole,  Leith,  and  ochen 
who  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  contest ;  while  ribbons  and  stars  were 
scattered  profusely  among  their  less  distinguished  brethren  in  arms. 

About  the  same  time,  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  affairs  of  Norway 
took  place  in  Parliament.  It  had  been  provided  by  a  treaty  between 
Alexander  and  Bemadotte,  in  1812,  that  the  latter  should  receive  the 
kingdom  of  Norway  in  exchange  for  the  continental  possessions  of  Sweden 
which  he  ceded  to  Denmark ;  and  Great  Britain  had  not  only  recognized 
this  treaty,  but  promised  her  armed  interference,  if  necessary,  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  Now,  however,  when  Bemadotte  claimed  from  Great  Britain 
the  performance  of  her  promise,  the  Norwegians  loudly  protested  against 
this  compulsory  transfer  of  a  free  people  to  the  rule  of  their  hereditary 
enemies  ;  they  also  refused  to  obey  an  order  of  the  King  of  Denmark  to 
admit  the  Swedish  authorities ;  prepared  to  resist  any  forcible  occupation 
of  their  territory,  and  dispatched  envoys  to  Great  Britain  to  interest  the 
English  people  in  their  cause.  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  Ber- 
nadotte  assembled  an  army  on  the  frontier,  and  some  British  ships  were 
sent  to  blockade  the  harbors  of  Norway.  The  most  lively  interest  was 
excited  in  Europe  by  these  belligerent  measures,  as  well  from  the  impoit- 
ance  to  the  parties  concerned  of  the  questions  at  issue,  as  from  the  indi- 
cations thus  afforded  of  the  intention  of  the  allied  powers  in  regard  to  other 
countries  which  might,  in  like  manner,  be  transferred  from  their  legiti- 
mate  rulers.  The  subject  of  British  intervention  to  enforce  this  treaty, 
was  warmly  debated  in  Parliament ;  the  ministry  insisting  on  the  policnr 
to  which  they  stood  pledged  by  the  compact,  and  the  opposition  contend- 
ing for  the  inalienable  rights  of  a  free  people :  on  the  final  question,  the 
majority  of  the  Peers  in  favor  of  the  ministry  was  eighty-one,  and  of  the 
Commons  a  hundred  and  fifly-eight. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  resistance  of  the  Norwegians  continued,  Bema- 
dotte commenced  actual  hostilities  to  effect  the  occupation  of  the  country. 
He  first  published  a  manifesto,  promising  to  the  people  a  constituticm  on 
the  footing  of  national  representation,  and  giving  them  the  power  of  levy- 
ing  their  own  taxes ;  but  this  was  disregarded  by  the  Norwegians,  as  was 
also  a  letter  addressed  to  them  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  counselling  them 
to  submission,  and  denouncing  Prince  Christian,  whom  they  had  recently 
proclaimed  king. '  Prince  Christian,  far  from  being  intimidated  by  the 
threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  traversed  the  country,  and  everywhere  en- 
couraged the  people  to  defend  their  rights. 

But  the  engagements  of  the  allied  powers  to  Sweden  were  too  impera- 
tive to  sufler  their  giving  heed  to  the  appeals  of  the  Norwegians.  Mr. 
Anker,  the  envoy  to  London  from  that  country,  was  informed  by  Lord 
Liverpool  of  the  position  of  the  British  govemroenty  and  requested  to  rRtom 
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honie :  despite  this,  however,  the  Diet  of  Norway  formally  conferred  As 
crown  on  Prince  Christian  and  his  male  heirs.  M.  Morier  was  subse- 
quently dispatched  by  the  British  cabinet  to  effect  a  pacific  settlement  of 
the  differences,  and  the  envoys  of  the  allied  powers  arrived  in  Norwaj 
witli  a  similar  intention;  but  all  their  efforts  were  fruitless:  they  theis. 
fore  departed  without  having  accomplished  an3rthing,  and  preparati< 
were  made  on  both  sides  for  war. 

The  campaign  was  opened  by  an  attack,  near  the  Hualom  islands, 
the  Norwegian  fleet,  which  the  Swedish  squadron  defeated  with  trifling 
loss  to  their  own  ships.  Bemadotte  followed  up  this  success  by  an  inva- 
sion of  Norway.  His  leading  columns,  under  Creneral  Grahn,  were  re- 
pulsed in  an  attempt  to  force  the  mountain  passes ;  but  this  proved  only  a 
temporary  disadvantage.  Frederickstadt  was  soon  after  captured ;  the 
Norwegian  army  was  routed  at  Isebro ;  Sleswick  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Swedes;  preparations  wer^  made  for  bombarding  Frederickstein ; 
and,  after  a  series  of  marches  and  manoeuvres,  the  army  of  Christian  was 
surrounded  by  superior  forces  near  Moss.  This  succession  of  disaster 
dispirited  the  Norwegians,  and  rendered  a  further  struggle  hopeless ;  a 
convention  was  therefore  concluded  with  Bemadotte,  wherein  Christian 
renounced  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and  the  King  of  Sweden  con- 
sented to  govern  Norway  under  the  restrictions  of  a  modified  coostitutioii 
prepared  by  the  Diet  of  the  latter  kingdom.  The  terms  of  this  constita- 
tion,  in  detail,  were  highly  favorable  to  the  Norwegians,  who  preserved 
the  substance,  though  not  the  form  of  independence.  Bemadotte  has 
since  ruled  them  with  lenity  and  judgment,  and  though  many  old  patriots 
still  moum  over  the  loss  of  their  political  freedom,  Norway  has  oo  suh- 
stantial  reason  to  regret  her  union  with  the  Swedish  monarchy. 

Some  important  measures  relative  to  the  com  laws,  took  place  at  this 
time,  in  the  British  Parliament. 

During  a  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  England  had  been,  to 
a  certain  extent,  an  exporting  country ;  and  the  land  owners  had  suffi- 
cient influence  in  the  legislature  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  law,  granting 
a  bounty  of  five  shillings  a  quarter  on  all  wheat  shipped  to  foreign  states. 
By  the  first  statute  of  William  and  Mary,  c.  12,  passed  in  1688,  exporta- 
tion was  allowed,  and  the  bounty  paid,  when  wheat  should  be  at  or  under 
488.  the  quarter.  Throughout  the  succeeding  century,  the  bounty  was 
repeatedly  suspended,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  grain,  and  numerous 
supplementary  statutes  were  passed  to  alleviate  the  temporary  distress: 
the  act  of  William  and  Mary,  however,  continued  to  be  the  general  law 
of  the  country  until  1765,  when  by  3  George  III.,  c.  31,  the  bounty  was 
abolished  and  all  import  duties  were  repealed.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued until  1791 ;  at  which  time,  by  31  George  III.,  c.  30,  the  old  bounty 
was  revived  when  wheat  should  be  under  44s.  the  quarter,  and  exporta- 
tion prohibited  when  it  rose  above  46s.  The  same  law  imposed  a  duty  of 
24s.  3d.  the  quarter  on  imported  wheat,  if  prices  were  under  50s. ;  of  28. 
6d.  when  they  were  from  50s.  to  54s. ;  and  of  6d.  when  they  exceeded 
54s.  This  scale  was  to  a  certain  degree  modified  by  44  Geoi^e  III.,  c. 
108,  passed  in  1804,  which  act  allowed  wheat  to  be  exported  when  prices 
were  at  or  under  48s.,  with  a  bounty  of  5s. ;  if  prices  were  above  54s., 
export  was  prohibited :  on  imports,  if  prices  were  under  63s.,  the  duty 
was  24s.  3d. ;  if  from  63s.  to  66s.,  2s.  6d. ;  and  if  above  66s.,  6d.  The 
object  of  these,  and  a  great  number  of  intermediate  and  temporary  act% 
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was  to  preyent  that  grievous  evil  to  which  a  people  are  sub  eoted  by  great 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  grain ;  and  to  secure,  as  far  as  human  foresight 
could,  the  advantage  of  steady  supply  and  uniform  value  in  this  prime 
article  of  man's  subsistence. 

Under  the  operation  of  these  statutes,  Great  Britain,  for  nearly  seventy 
years,  continued  to  be  an  exporting  country.  From  1697  to  1766,  ex- 
eepting  six  years  of  that  period,  the  amount  annually  shipped  was  much 
ipreater  'than  that  imported,  and  in  some  instances  this  excess  reached  as 
nigh  as  nine  hundred  thousand  quarters.  After  1766,  the  balance  was 
reversed,  and  especially  during  the  scarcity  of  1800, 1801,  and  1810,  the 
total  imports  ranged  from  twelve  hundred  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  quarters,  against  an  export  of  from  twenty-two  thousand  to 
•eventy-five  thousand.  This  was  a  most  important  change,  and  the  varia- 
tion  in  prices  was  hardly  less  so :  for  ten  years,  ending  in  1785,  the  ave- 
rage value  of  wheat  was  forty-seven  shillings  and  some  pence  ;  for  the 
•ame  term,  ending  1795,  it  averaged  fifty-four  shillings ;  again,  to  1805 
h  averaged  eighty-one  shillings ;  and  for  the  eight  years  thence  ensuing, 
it  rose  to  one  hundred  and  one  shillings.  These  facts  naturally  awak- 
ened the  anxious  solicitude  of  the  legislature  and  the  nation  at  Uie  close 
of  the  war,  when  the  restoration  of  a  general  peace  exposed  the  British 
farmer  anew  to  the  competition  of  foreign  grain ;  and  when  the  great 
ehange  in  prices,  consequent  on  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  and 
the  boundless  expenditures  of  the  war,  rendered  him  so  much  less  able 
to  bear  it. 

Under  the  combined  influence  of  foreign  exclusion  and  domestic  en- 
couragement, in  the  latter  years  of  the  contest,  agriculture  had  greatly 
increased.  Capital  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  millions  sterling 
had  been  invested  in  land,  and  had  yielded  a  remunerating  return:  the 
home  cultivators,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  io 
the  population  during  the  preceding  twenty-five  years,  kept  pace  with  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  importation  of  grain,  of  late,  was  trifling  in 
amount ;  and  it  now  became  a  grave  question  whether  these  advantages 
should  be  thrown  away — whether,  after  the  nation  had  rendered  itself 
independent  of  foreign  countries  as  regarded  its  breadstufTs,  it  should 
recommence  the  importation  of  grain,  and  sacrifice  what  had  been  gained 
by  such  persevering  effort.  The  matter  was  debated  at  great  len^h  by 
Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Vansittart,  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis  and  Sir  Henry 
Pamell,  in  favor  of  the  Com- Law,  and  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Canning,  in  the 
opposition.  A  bill  was  finally  passed  by  large  majorities  in  both  houses 
or  Parliament,  establishing  the  sliding  scale,  to  commence  with  a  duty  on 
imported  wheat  of  twenty-four  shillings,  when  the  price  should  be  sixty- 
three  shillings  the  quarter;  and  this  duty  was  to  decrease  one  shilling  for 
every  shilling  of  augmentation  in  the  market  price  of  grain. 

Meantime,  France  was  struggling  with  events  consequent  on  the  down- 
lall  of  Napoleon.  Probably  no  task  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man  more 
difficult  of  performance,  than  that  which  now  devolved  on  Louis  XVIII.:  he 
had  to  restrain  passion  without  power,  satiate  rapacity  without  money,  and 
appease  ambition  without  the  means  of  conferring  glory.  Before  the  cri- 
■is  of  the  final  struggle  arrived,  the  general  desire  was  for  deliverance ; 
but  when  the  conqueror  fell,  and  the  parties  whose  coalition  had  eflfected 
his  overthrow  were  called  to  remodel  the  government,  to  share  the  power, 
to  nominate  the  membera  of  the  administration,  irreooncilabie  di&reooee 
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&A  at  onoe  to  appear.  Mutual  jaalonries,  as  ranoonma  as  thoae  wUok 
rent  the  Empire  asunder,  shoos  the  monarchy  at  the  moment  of  Us 
restoration. 

The  Republicans  in  the  Senate  joined  Tallejrrand  and  the  tioyalisl% 
solely  on  the  promise  that  their  widies  should  he  consulted  in  modellii^ 
the  new  Constitution,  and  that  they  should  obtain  a..large  share  in  the  ap- 
pointments and  influence  of  the  soyemment  Eztrayagant  expectatiaos 
nad  consequently  been  &rmed  wiu  reflard  to  the  amount  of  popular  power 
hat  would  follow  the  Restoration ;  ana  the  CSonstitution  of  1791  was  openly 
canyassed  as  the  basis  of  the  new  monarchy. 

The  sentiments  of  the  French  kinffi  however^  matured  by  misfortune 
and  reflection,  were  not  to  be  controlled  by  a  party.  He  determined  to 
pursue  a  middle  course,  between  the  Rojralists  and  Republicans ;  and 
hoped,  without  submitting  to  such  conditions  as  might  alienate  the  former, 
to  satisfy  the  latter  by  yielding  to  their  reasonal)le  demands.  He  resolve^ 
therefore,  to  make  no  terms  with  his  subjects,  but  mount  the  throne  and 
mnt,  of  his  own  free  will,  such  a  Qmstitution  as  would  be  acceptable  to 
Uie  warmest  friend  of  civil  liberty.  A  commission  to  frame  sucn  a  Con* 
stitution  was  accordingly  formed,  oonslBting  of  nine  members  of  the 
Legislative  Body,  nine  of  the  Senate,  and  tour  others  appointed  by  the 
king.  They  assembled  on  the  23nd  of  May;  and  on  the  27th,  completed 
a  Charter  which  was  solemnly  promulgated  to  the  Senate  and  Legieiatife 
Body  at  the  Bourbon  Palace,  on  the  4th  of  June.  The  king  iSne  pio. 
duced  a  speech  of  his  own  composition,  and  announced  to  the  peers  and 
deputies  that  he  had  prepared  a  Charter,  which  would  then  be  re«d  to 
them.  He  concluded  his  address  with  these  words:  '<  A  painful  reooL 
lection  mingles  with  my  joy,  at  thus  finding  myself,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  midst  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  have  given  me  such 
numerous  proofs  of  their  afiection.  I  was  bom — and  I  hoped  always  to 
remain — the  faithful  subject  of  the  best  of  kings :  yet  I  now  occupy  his 
place.  He  still  breathes,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  this  Charter,  which, 
filled  with  his  sentiments,  and  embodied  by  the  counsels  of  many  among 
you,  shall  now  be  read." 

These  words  were  answered  with  loud  applause ;  but  a  feeline  of  sur- 

Srise  and  a  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  ran  through  the  assembly,  when 
[.  d'Ambray,  the  chancellor,  declared  that  the  kmg,  "  teught  by  twenty- 
five  years  of  misfortune,  has  brought  an  ordinance  of  reformation  to  Ids 
rple,  by  which  he  extinguishes  all  parties,  as  he  maintains  all  interests. 
jull  possession  of  his  hereditary  rights  over  this  noble  kingdom,  the 
king  has  no  wish  but  to  exercise  the  authority  which  he  has  received  from 
GrOD  and  his  fathers,  by  placinj?  limits  to  his  own  power.  He  has  no  wish 
but  to  bo  the  supreme  chief  of  the  great  family  of  which  he  is  the  head. 
It  is  he  who  is  about  to  give  to  the  French  a  Constitutional  Charter,  suited 
at  once  to  their  desires  and  their  wants,  and  to  the  respective  situation  of 
men  and  things.''  When  the  veterans  of  the  Revolution  heard  this,  they 
remembered  the  words  of  Mirabeau,  after  Lious  XVL,  in  1789,  had  an- 
nounced his  concessions  to  the  Statea-Greneral :  "  The  concessions  made 
by  the  king  would  be  sufficient  for  the  public  good,  if  the.presenU  of  des» 
potism  were  not  always  dangerous." 

In  fact,  the  concessions  of  the  Charter,  though  prefaced  by  these  inju- 
dicious and  ominous  words,  might,  at  the  outset  of  the  revolutionaiy 
tzoubles,  have  satisfied  the  most  devoted  friends  of  rational  freodoMi 
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The  great  foundations  of  civil  liberty — ^liberty  of  conscience  and  w«>r. 
■hip ;  freedom  of  the  press ;  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  the  right 
of  being  taxed  by  the  national  representatives  only;  the  division  of  the 
L^islature  into  two  chambers ;  and  the  trial  by  jury — were,  by  it,  am- 
ply secured.  The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  were  to  be  nomi- 
Dated  by  the  king ;  and  to  consist  of  six  ecclesiastical  peers,  twenty  of  the 
old  noblesse,  twelve  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  revolution,  ninety-one  of 
Napoleon's  senators,  and  six  generals  of  the  ancient  regime.  The  pow- 
ers  of  the  Legislative  Body  were  greatly  enlarged  by  the  Charter ;  in- 
deed,  it  rendered  that  branch  of  the  government  the  depository  of  nearly 
all  the  public  authority ;  and,  in  consequence,  its  members  received  the 
new  Constitution  with  sentiments  of  the  most  lively  gratitude.  Yet  there 
lyare  two  things  connected  with  the  formation  of  this  chamber,  singularly 
demonstrative  of  the  scanty  elements  now  existing  in  France,  for  the 
ooDstruction  of  a  really  free  monarchy.  In  the  first  place,  an  aimual 
pension  was  secured  to  each  member,  of  the  same  amount  as  had  been 
granted  by  Napoleon ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  no  person  could  be 
elected  a  deputy,  unless  he  paid  a  yearly  tax  to  the  government  of  one 
thousand  francs ;  and  the  right  of  voting,  was  restricted  to  persons  pay- 
ing not  less  than  three  hundred  francs  of  direct  tax  annually :  a  regula- 
tkxi  which  placed  the  entire  constituency  among  the  more  opulent  classes, 
and  limited  its  numbers  to  eighty  thousand,  out  of  a  population  of  thirty 
niillions. 

The  provisions  of  the  Charter,  in  the  abstract,  were  with  care  and  lib- 
eiality  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  Every  public  burden  was  to 
be  borne  equally,  by  all  classes,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  for- 
tnnes;  universal  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship  was  secured,  although 
die  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  alone  to  receive  support  from  the  state ; 
free  publication  of  opinions  was  permitted,  subject,  however,  to  the  laws 
vhich  guarded  against  the  abuses  of  the  press ;  a  universal  amnesty  for 
die  past  was  proclaimed ;  the  conscription  was  abolished ;  the  person  of 
the  king  was  declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  his  ministers  being  alone 
held  responsible  for  his  actions ;  the  king  was  invested  with  the  sole 
power  of  proposing  laws ;  he  commanded  the  forces  by  sea  and  land ; 
oould  alone  declare  war  and  make  peace ;  conclude  treaties  and  con- 
ventions ;  nominate  to  public  employment,  civil  and  military  ;  and  "  was 
intrusted  with  the  right  of  making  the  regulations  and  ordinances  neces- 
Htry  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  safety  of  the  state."  The 
cognizance  of  cases  of  high  treason,  was  confined  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peers ;  that  of  ordinary  o&nces,  to  the  courts  of  law  with  the  aid  of  ju- 
ries; all  judges  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  king  and  hold  their  office 
for  life,  excepting  justices  of  the  peace,  who  were  subject  to  removal. 
The  code  Napoleon  was  made  the  common  law  of  France  ;  the  ancient 
noblesse  resumed,  and  the  new  noblesse  retained  their  titles ;  the  order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  preserved ;  the  deputies  were  elected  for  five 
years,  but  every  year  one-fiflh  of  their  number  was  to  retire,  and  elec- 
tions  to  that  extent  were  decreed,  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  made. 

These  enactments  contained  the  elements  of  a  wise  system  of  govem- 
ment ;  but  laws  are  inoperative  without  the  support  of  public  morality, 
and  the  most  careful  regulations  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  are  vain, 
if  the  spirit  necessary  to  maintain  them  is  wanting  in  the  govemora  and 
dM  governed.    Nor  waa  this  lack  of  harmony  between  the  national 
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emergencies  and  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  the  sole  obstacle  to  its 
beneficial  operation :  it  was,  in  four  particulars,  unhappily  defective. 
First,  it  contained  nothing  to  prevent  arbitrary  imprisonment,  or  to  deter- 
mine the  period,  during  which  a  person  under  arrest  might  be  detained 
without  trial.  Secondly,  no  attempt  was  made  to  limit  the  oppression  of 
the  police — a  set  of  civil  functionaries,  who  impose  such  excessive  and 
needless  restraints  on  human  action,  that  their  official  existence  may 
safely  be  deemed  incompatible  with  true  freedom.  Thirdly,  the  Cham- 
ber  of  Peers,  instead  of  being  composed  of  great  proprietors,  hereditary 
in  their  functions,  respectable  from  their  fortunes,  or  illustrious  from 
their  descent,  was,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  of  salaried  officials,  who 
enjoyed  their  seats  for  life.  Fourthly,  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Church,  or  for  public  instruction  on  an  adequate  ba- 
sis ;  but  the  teachers  in  both  departments  were  left  to  languish,  in  the 
obscurity  and  indigence  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  perfidy  and  rapacity 
ef  the  Revolution. 

But  great  as  were  the  embarrassments  attendant  on  the  forming  of  the 
Constitution,  a  still  more  difficult  task  wa<9  to  provide  for  the  destitute 
multitudes,  which  the  Revolution  had  left  in  France ;  to  reconcile  their 
conflicting  interests,  and  calm  their  furious  passions.     Restoration  is  al* 
ways  a  work  of  peril  and  uncertainty :  Henry  IV.  perished  under  it; 
James  II.  fled  from  its  dangers ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  feeble  dy- 
nasty of  the  Bourbons  was  unequal  to  its  achievement.     The  public  joy 
at  their  return  to  France,  was  equally  general  and  sincere ;  for  it  had  its 
rise  in  a  sense  of  relief  from  impending  and  insupportable  evils.     Bat 
when  those  evils  passed  away ;  when  the  allied  armies  no  longer  bur- 
dened the  country  ;  when  the  conscription  ceased  to  tear  families  asun- 
der, and  France  was  left  alone  with  her  monarch,  her  losses  and   her 
humiliation,  the  bitterness  of  the  change  bowed  the  nation  to  the  earth. 
Entire  classes,  and  those  too  the  most  powerful  and  important,  were  a 
prey  to  secret  alarm  or  sullen  discontent.     The  holders  of  the  national 
domains,  several  millions  in  number,  endured  the  greatest  anxiety :  the 
government  had  indeed  guarantied  the  possession  of  their  estates,  but  the 
government  had  not  been  a  participant  of  the  iniquity  by  which  their 
property  was  acquired.     They  felt  the  same  uneasiness  at  the  restora- 
tion of  the  legitimate  authority,  that  the  holders  of  stolen  property  feel  at 
the  approach  of  the  officers  of  justice.     The  regicides,  and  those  who 
were  implicated  in  the  actual  crimes  of  the  Revolution,  experienced  still 
yjreater  apprehension  :  the  unqualified  amnesty  of  the  Charter  could  not 
remove  their  disquietude :  conscience  told  them  that  they  deserved  pun- 
ishment ;  and  the  fact  of  the  Restoration  was  a  daily  act  of  impeachment 
against  them.     The  army,  too,  was  in  despair :  defeated   in  the  field ; 
driven  back  into  France  ;  humiliated  in  the  sight  of  Europe  ;  the  soldiers 
had  now  the  additional  mortification,  of  being  disbanded  and  condemned 
to  inactivity.     The  wandering  life  of  camps,  the  excitement  of  battle,  the 
joys  of  the  bivouac,  the  terrors  of  the  breach,  the  contributions  from  prov- 
inces, the  plunder  of  cities,  wore  theirs  no  longer  ;  and  they  found  them- 
selves scattered  over  the  territories  of  France,  without  employment  or 
the  means  of  support. 

The  penury  of  the  government  was  another  serious  evil  of  this  embar- 
rassing period.  The  Tuileries  were  besieged  from  morning  till  night  by 
clamorous  crowds,  composed  of  men  divided  from  each  other  in  principle 
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as  widely  as  the  poles  are  asunder,  but  uniting  in  one  loud  and  importo- 
OBle  cry  for  employment  or  relief  from  the  king :  one  half  were  RoyaU 
iaiB  demanding  compensation  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained  during  the 
Revolution,  or  a  reward  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  the  exiled  monarch  and  aided  his  return ;  the  other,  digni- 
taries and  officials  of  the  Imperial  r^me,  who  had  been  deprived  of  all 
hj  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  and  the  contraction  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Knpire.  The  necessities  of  the  troops  were  still  more  urgent.  Eight 
months'  pay  was  due  to  them,  and  ten  months*  to  the  commissaries  and 
oivil  administrators.  To  meet  these  demands,  Louis  XVIII.  had  an  ex- 
haosted  treasury,  a  diminished  territory,  and  a  bankrupt  people.  The 
taxes  and  requisitions  of  the  last  two  years  of  Napoleon's  reign,  had  been 
•0  enormous,  that  the  provinces  which  bore  the  brunt  of  war  were  unable 
to  endure  any  imposts  whatever ;  indeed,  such  was  the  general  impover- 
fahment  of  the  country,  the  total  arrears  for  the  simne  period  amounted  to 
BO  less  than  thirteen  hundred  millions  of  francs  ;  and  while,  by  the  most 
ifgid  economy,  the  government  could  not  reduce  its  annual  expenditures 
bdow  eight  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  francs,  the  income  did  not  ex- 
oeed  five  hundred  and  twenty  millions ;  and  even  this  sum  was  obtained 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  by  adding  one-third  to  the  direct  taxes. 

The  genius  of  Sully  and  the  firmness  of  Pitt  united,  could  scarcely 
luive  made  head  with  such  means  against  such  difficulties ;  and  it  may 
well  be  imagined  that  Louis  and  his  ministers  were  unequal  to  the  task. 
Striying  to  please  both  parties,  they  gained  the  confidence  of  neither. 
They  had  not  power  or  vigor  enough  to  take  a  decided  stand,  and  yet 
pOMjOfloed  sufficient  confidence  in  their  legitimate  title  to  hazard  a  perilous 
one.  Their  system  was  to  retain  in  their  employment  all  the  Imperial 
Ihnctionaries,  civil  and  military,  and  indeed  to  make  no  change  in  the 
nation  but  by  the  substitution  of  a  king  for  an  Emperor,  and  the  introdue- 
tkm  of  a  few  leading  royalists  into  the  cabinet.  They  hoped  thus  to 
aaeure  the  power  of  die  Revolution,  by  injuring  none  of  its  interests :  but 
they  forgot  that  mankind  are  governed  by  desires,  passions,  and  preju- 
dices, as  well  as  by  selfish  considerations;  and  that  Napoleon  had  so  long 
■acceeded  in  governing  the  Empire,  only  because  while,  in  deeds,  he 
sedulously  attended  to  the  interests  of  the  Revolution,  he  carefully,  in 
words  and  forms,  flattered  its  principles.  The  capital  error  of  the  Bour- 
hoDs  lay  in  this :  that  while  they  wholly  depended  on  the  physical  forces 
of  the  Revolution,  they  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  their  aversion  to  its 
weiiets ;  and  that,  without  endeavoring  to  establish  any  adequate  counter- 
poise to  its  power,  they  irrevocably  alienated  its  supporters. 

They  abolished  the  national  colors,  the  object  of  even  superstitious  ven- 
eration to  the  French  soldiery,  and  replaced  them  with  the  white  flag  of 
tiie  monarchy ;  they  changed  the  numbers  of  the  regiments,  thus  confu- 
rfoff  or  destroying  ibe  recollections  connected  with  many  fields  of  fame, 
and  reducing  those  which  had  fought  at  Rivoli,  or  Austerlitz,  to  a  level 
with  a  newly.raised  corps.  When  the  tri-color  standards  were  ordered 
to  be  given  up,  the  veterans  of  many  regiments  burned  them  and  preserved 
their  ashes :  the  officers  generally  secreted  the  eagles,  and  the  men  hid 
die  tri-color  cockades  in  their  knapsacks.  The  designations  of  the 
superior  officers  were  changed :  generals  of  brigade  were  denominated 
iMiTBhals  of  the  camp ;  and  generals  of  division,  lieutenant-generals.  Cath- 
oUo  and  Protestant  soldiers  were  alike  compelled  to  go  to  mass,  to  oooftsa 
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WfA-to  oomiDumcate.  The  Impeiud  Giiardy  whioh  in  the  fint  fagTanos 
iru  intrusted  with  tlie  serrioe  of  the  Tuileriee,  was  soon  xemoredy  nnd 
ito  placA  was  supplied  hy  troops  ffom  Switierland  and  La  Vendue.  Six 
ooinpanies  of  gaities-duNOorps  and  several  red  companies  of  guards  were 
organized — in  short,  the  military  splendor  of  Louu  XV.  was  revived  at 
court,  and  these  new  troops,  in  their  yet  unsullied  uniibrms,  supplanted  the 
veterans  of  France  in  the  honorary  service  of  attendance  on  the  palace. 

The  civil  regulations  of  the  new  government,  though  not  so  important 
in  themselves  as  those  relating  to  me  military  administration,  were  not 
less  material  in  their  ultimate  eflfocts ;  for  th^  exposed  the  court  to  at> 
tacks  which  in  Parisian  society  are  more  &tal  than  any  other-— those  of 
ridicule^  An  ordinance  of  the  police  prohilnted  labor  on  the  Sabbath ; 
and  this  regulation,  though  expressly  enjoined  by  religion  and  loudly 
called  for  by  the  interests  of  the  working-classes,  became  the  object  csT 
unmeasured  obloquy,  bjDcause  it  circumscribed  the  pleasures  or  the  gains 
of  an  unbelieving  and  selfish  seneration.  The  restoring  of  the  forms  and 
oeremcmies  of  the  Roman  Camolic  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileiies 
not  only  excited  the  ridicule,  but  also  awakened  the  fears  of  a  revolo. 
tionary  people,  who  regarded  these  rites  as  the  remnants  of  an  eiploded 
superstition.  Female  animosity,  too,  added  its  bitter  venom  to  the  mmay 
other  causes  that  influenced  the' general  disocmtent:  the  ladies  of  the  new 
noblesse  were  daily  exposed  to  the  cutting  sarcasms  of  those  of  the  andenl 
rigime ;  and  not  one  of  the  marshals'  wives  or  the  duchesses  of  the  Enw 
pire  was  placed  in  the  Royal  household.  The  revival  of  the  anoieni^ 
Orders,  especially  that  of  St.  Liouis,  gave  rise  to  a  rumor  that  the  Legioo 
of  Honor  was  about  to  be  superseded ;  and  the  excitement  on  this  subject 
became  so  great,  that  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  public  denial 
of  entertainiDg  such  a  project.  In  fact,  the  civil  government  of  the  Res- 
toration, while  in  all  essential  particulars  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the 
Revolution,  had  nevertheless  in  language,  form  and  ceremony,  introduced 
the  most  antiquated  and  ofiensive  features  of  the  monarchy:  and  the 
French  had  discernment  enough  to  see  that,  in  the  intoxication  of  success, 
words  and  forms  betrayed  the  secret  thoughts,  and  that  acts  favorable  to 
revolutionary  principles  were  adopted  only  from  state  necessity. 

The  general  exasperation  rose  at  length  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  Im- 
perialists on  the  one  hand,  and  the  disappointed  adherents  of  the  monarchy 
on  the  other,  buried  their  mutual  animosities  and  antipathies,  in  order  to 
decry  every  measure  of  the  government.  The  celebration  of  a  solemn 
and  touching  funeral  service  to  the  memory  of  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  An- 
toinette, and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  was  denounced  as  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  against  the  Revolutionists :  the  exhumation  of  the  remains 
of  several  Vend6an  and  Chouan  leaders,  and  their  interment  in  consecrated 
ground,  was  considered  a  proof  of  deplorable  superstition :  the  reduction 
m  the  numbers  and  emoluments  of  persons  employed  in  the  public  depart- 
ments— rendered  unavoidable  by  the  insolvency  of  the  nation — was  s^led 
a  wanton  attack  on  the  glory  of  the  Empire :  even  the  restitutiou  to  their 
rightful  owners  of  the  confiscated  national  domains,  so  far  as  they  had  not 
been  disposed  of,  combined  with  a  proposal  to  indemnify  the  surviving 
victims  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  disabled  soldiers  of  the  Empire,  was 
pronounced  by  all  the  disafiected  to  be  partial  and  oppressive. 
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CHAPTER   XLVIII. 

CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA.      NAPOLBON's  FINAL  STRVGOLE. 

While  the  French  govenunent  was  vainly  striving  to  close  the  wounds^ 
and  mitigate  the  sufierings  induced  by  the  Revolution,  negotiations  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  had  commenced,  and  were  yet  in 
progress  at  Vienna. 

It  was  originally  intended,  that  the  congress  of  Vienna  should  begin  its 
deliberations  on  the  27th  of  July ;  but  the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
to  England,  and  their  subsequent  return  to  their  own  capitals,  caused  a 
postponement  until  the  25th  of  September.  Among  the  members  of  this 
assemblage  were,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Denmark  and  Wirtemberg,  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Talleyrand,  Mettemich,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction  from  the 
lesser  European  states.  T*hese  personages  maintained  in  appearance  the 
most  amicable  and  confidential  relations ;  yet  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
tbeir  views  were  widely  dissimilar,  and  that  the  removal  of  common  dan- 
fler,  and  the  division  of  conmion  spoil  had  produced  their  usual  efiect, 
msension  among  the  victors. 

The  first  difficulty  arose  from  a  dispute  as  to  the  right  of  precedence 
among  the  several  states  represented;  but  this  was  readily  settled  by  a 
happy  expedient  of  Alexander,  who  recommended  an  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement, in  conformity  to  which  the  members  should  subscribe  their 
names.  A  more  serious  difficulty  next  occurred ;  a  question,  namely, 
which  of  the  states  should  in  their  own  rijzht,  as  principals,  take  part  in 
the  deliberations.  The  representatives  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria  and 
Great  Britain,  wished  to  dispose  of  the  territories  wrested  from  Napoleon 
and  his  allies,  before  entering  into  conferences  with  France  and  Spain. 
Talleyrand  and  the  Spanish  plenipotentiary  resbted  this  desire,  and  strove 
to  ^ow  that  the  treaty  of  Chaumont  had,  in  efiect,  ceased  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  objects ;  and  that  France,  at  least,  should  be  admitted  to 
a  foil  participation  in  the  proceedings.  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mettemich, 
who  early  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  counterpoise  to  the  preponderating 
influence  of  Russia,  supported  Talleyrand's  request ;  and  it  was  eventually 
agreed,  that  all  questions  before  the  congress  should  bo  submitted  to  a 
oommittee  of  ministers  from  the  four  allied  powers  just  mentioned,  together 
with  those  from  France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Sweden :  the  Cardinal  Gon- 
zalvi,  from  the  court  of  Rome,  was  afterward  added  to  the  number. 

Under  this  arrangement,  severai  important  measures  were  concluded 
by  unanimous  approval.  Belgium  and  Holland  were  joined  together, 
under  the  title^of  the  Netherlands ;  Sweden  and  Norway  were  also  united ; 
Hanover,  with  a  considerable  accession  of  territory  taken  from  West- 
phalia,  was  restored  to  the  King  of  England ;  Lombardy  was  again  placed 
under  the  rule  of  Austria ;  and  Savoy,  under  that  of  Piedmont.  But  the 
aflairs  of  Poland,  Saxony,  and  Crenoa,  led  to  serious  dissensions.  Alex« 
ander  insisted,  that  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  should  be  ceded  to  Rus- 
sia, as  an  indemnity  for  her  losses  and  sacrifices  during  the  war ;  and 
ftaana,  being  as  well  firom  gratitude  as  position  under  the  influence  of 
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her  pcmeifal  neighbor,  seoGodedtlie  views  of  die  Czar;  and  propoeed,a^ 
conoition  of  obtaining  Qaaaay  and  an  indemnity  on  the  Rhine  Ibr  hernlC 
to  cede  the  southern  prorinces  of  Poland  to  Rnstia.    France,  Austria  and 
England,  however,  opposed  these  sweeptnff  annexations  of  territory  to  tlia 
northern  powers.    Independent  of  the  obvious  peril  to  the  other  Europeaa 
states  which  would  be  incurred,  by  adding  the  greater  part  of  Pdand  to 
Russia,  and  extending  Prussia  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  LordCastlereagh 
cbjected  to  these  proposals,  as  contrary  to  the  great  principles  of  justioa 
on  which  the  war  against  Napoleon  had  been  maintained.    Mettenuoh 
and  Talleyrand  adc^ited  the  same  views ;  and  here  Alexander  lost  p*. 
tience.    He  anticipsled  opposition  from  England  and  Austiia,  but  he  was 
unprepared  for  such  a  line  of  policy  on  the  part  of  France.    He  openljr. 
charged  Louis  XVIU.  with  ingratitude,  and  manifested  his  displeasure  to 
Talleyrand  without  reserve :  he  also  entered  into  communication  with 
Eugene  Beauhamois,  espoused  the  cause  of  Murat  against  France  as 
touching  the  crown  of  Naples,  and  spoke  of  the  unfitneas  of  tli^  elder 
branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  for  the  throne;  and  averred,  that  a  revdiw 
tion  miffht  yet  put  the  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Orieans,    . 
But  uese  divisions  were  not  long  confined  to  mere  expressions  of  ill* 
humor;  acts  of  great  moment  followed  anffry  words, and  all  parties  nn- 
pared  for  war.    Alexander  sent  orders  to  nalt  his  armies  in  Poland  on 
their  return  to  Russia ;  Hardenbeig  declared  that  Prussia  would  not  to* 
linquish  Saxony,  and  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  at  once  put  their  troops  on  a 
war  footinff ;  while  the  Grand-Duke  Constantino,  at  that  time  in  command 
of  Alexander's  forces,  prepared  the  soldiers  by  proclamations  on  the  cos 
hand,  and  strict  discipline  on  the  other,  to  take  the  field  and  renew  the 
contest  without  loss  of  time.     Nor  were  the  other  powers  idle :  they,  too, 
hastened  their  preparations  for  resuming  hostilities ;  and  while  a  congress 
assembled  for  the  pacification  of  the  world  was  professedly  deliberating 
on  the  means  of  accomplishing  that  object,  the  various  sovereigns  therein 
represented,  were  maintaining  a  million  of  men  in  arms  for  £he  purposs 
of  mutual  destruction. 

The  differences  were  at  length  brought  to  a  crisis,  by  the  conclusimi  of 
a  secret  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  Austria, 
France,  and  England,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1815.  By  this  compact 
it  was  stipulated,  that  the  contracting  parties  should  act  disinterestedly 
and  in  concert  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  of  Paris :  that  each,  to  sup- 
port  the  others  and  the  common  cause,  should  maintain  in  the  field  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men.  The  Kings  of  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and 
Piedmont,  were  invited  to  join  the  coalition,  which  they  immediately  did ; 
so  that,  in  effect,  the  forces  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe  were  ar- 
rayed against  Russia  and  Prussia.  The  parties  to  this  treaty  took  great 
pains  to  keep  its  existence  secret ;  nevertheless,  it  soon  transpired  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  had  an  immediate  effect  in  modifying  the  views  of  the 
refractory  powers.  Mettemich  now  took  a  bolder  tone,  and  his  intervention 
was  decisive.  Russia  agreed  to  relinquish  several  districts  of  Poland, 
and  Prussia  avowed  her  determination  to  be  satisfied  with  a  portion  of 
Saxony  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe. 

The  adjustment  of  this  difficulty  enabled  the  congress  to  dispatch  in 
detail,  matters  of  secondary  consequence.  The  Germanic  States  were 
united  in  one  confederacy,  bound  to  afford  mutual  support  in  case  of  ex- 
ternal attack,  and  to  be  directed  by  a  Diet,  in  which  Austria  and  Prussia 
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were  each  to  have  two  votes,  and  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  Hanover, 
each  one  vote  ;  but  with  the  reserved  right  on  the  part  of  the  great  pow- 
en,  to  make  separate  war  and  peace  for  themselves.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned,  that  Holland  and  Belgium  were,  joined  toge;ther  under  the  title 
of  the  Netherlands ;  this  measure  was  now  perfected  by  the  reunion  o^ 
the  seventeen  old  provinces  into  a  monarchy,  under  a  prince  of  the  House 
of  Nassau  ;  the  great  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  with  its  adjacent  territory, 
being  alone  excluded  and  added  to  the  Grerman  Confederation ;  and  by 
patent,  dated  March  16th,  1815,  the  Kmg  of  Holland  took  the  title  of 
King  of  the  Netherlands  and  Grand-Duke  of  Luxemburg,  and  as  such 
was  immediately  recognized  by  the  courts  of  Europe.  By  this  arrange- 
ment,  Holland  ceded  to  Great  Britain  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Dem- 
eimra,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice ;  and  in  return.  Great  Britain  restored  to 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  the  noble  island  of  Java.  The  affairs  df 
Switzerland  were  readily  disposed  of.  That  Confederacy  was  declared 
to  embrace  the  nineteen  Cantons  on  an  equal  footing,  and  they  all  form- 
ally acceded  to  their  Constitution  on  the  27th  of  May.  Italy  presented, 
in  some  respects,  a  more  complicated  field  for  diplomacy.  *  The  cession 
of  Lombardy  to  Austria,  and  of  the  Grenoese  republic  to  the  kingdom  of 
Redmont,  was  indeed  readily  settled ;  but  the  conflicting  claims  of  Murat 
and  the  old  Bourbon  family  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  excited  a  warm  de- 
bate, which,  ere  it  terminated,  led  to  another  of  still  higher  interest. 

Toward  the  end  of  February,  rumors  had  reached  Vienna  of  a  con- 
stant correspondence  between  the  island  of  Elba  and  the  adjoining  shores 
of  Italy,  and  also  of  an  intended  descent  by  Napoleon  on  the  coast  of 
France.  These  rumors  soon  acquired  such  consistency  that  the  propriety 
of  removing  the  ex-Emperor  from  Elba,  was  more  than  once  discussed  in 
the  congress.  Alexander  opposed  any  such  measure,  on  the  ground  thai 
-he  had  pledged  his  honor  to  secure  that  asylum  to  his  great  antagonist, 
-and  he  would  not  forfeit  it.  Mettemich,  however,  was  so  strongly  in>. 
pressed  with  a  sense  of  the  impending  danger,  that  he  secretly  sent  a 
letter  to  Fouch6,  at  Paris,  inquiring,  *'  What  would  happen  if  Napoleon 
riiould  return  ?  What,  if  the  King  of  Rome  with  a  squadron  of  horse 
were  to  appear  on  the  frontier  ?  and  what  will  France  now  do,  if  left  to 
her  spontaneous  action  ?"  Fouch^  replied,  that  should  a  single  regiment 
of  an  army  sent  against  Napoleon  declare  for  him,  the  others  would  fol- 
low the  example :  if  the  King  of  Rome  were  escorted  to  the  frontier  by 
an  Austrian  troop,  the  nation  would  instantly  hoist  his  colors :  and  that, 
in  ease  nothing  of  this  sort  took  place,  France,  of  her  own  volition,  would 
•oon  seek  refuge  in  the  Orleans  djrnasty.  The  extent  of  present  danger 
was,  nevertheless,  unappreciated  by  the  majority,  and  all  were  involved 
in  a  whirl  of  gayety,  splendor  and  dissipation  at  Vienna,  when  intelli- 
gence was  brought  to  Mettemich  at  a  great  ball  in  the  capital,  that  Napo- 
UON  HAD  SECSBTLT  LEFT  Elba.  All  miuor  differences  uow  disappeared 
from  the  congress ;  the  grasping  desires  of  Russia  and  Prussia  were  for- 
gotten ;  and  the  most  vigorous  measures  adopted  to  meet  the  astounding 
emergency. 

The  cabinet  of  Vienna  took  the  lead  in  these  proceedings,  inasmuch  as 
Napoleon,  relying  on  his  connexion  with  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  had  de- 
ol'ared  by  proclamation  that  he  returned  to  France  with  the  concurrence 
of  Austria,  and  was  to  be  supported  by  the  troops  of  that  Empire.  Met- 
temich, therefore,  to  set  at  rest  all  question  on  that  sobjeot,  averred  tlial 
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f<it  will  be  wofthy^of  the  allied  peire«%«iid  ci  the  hjghwT  impcntuieeiB 
UieezifltiiigoriidflitoexpntMadeoidedoD^^  event  thai  imut  ore- 

ate  a  profound  sensation  in  every  part  oi  Borqie.  Napoleon  Bonaparts^ 
hi  quitting  the  islepd  of  £lha»  and  disembarkuiff  at  the  head  of  an  aimed 
force  in  Frauoe,  has  rendered  himself  a  distuner of  the  general  peaoe; 
he  tiierefore  can  no  lonser  olaun  the  proteotion  of  any  treaty  or  law. 
The  powers  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris  foel  themselves,  in  an  especial 
manner,  called  on  to  declare  in  the  &ce  of  Borope  in  what  lioht  thej 
view  this  outrage ;  and  thev  are  prepared  to  support  the  King  of  France 
with  all  their  armies,  shoold  circumstances  render  their  assistance  neces- 
sary." These  sentiments  met  with  the  cordial  approval  of  every  member 
of  the  congress;  and  a  declaratiott  was  immediately  issued  to  ue  iUIow* 
ingefl^: 

"  The  powers  which  sknied  the  treaty  of  Paris,  reassembled  in  con- 
gresi  at  Vienna^  being  inmrmed  of  the  ownum  of  Napoleon  Bonapaxts^ 
and  of  his  entry  with  an  armed  force  into-  France^  owe  k  to  their  own 
diffnity  and  to  the  interest  of  the  nations,  to  make  a  solemn  announoMnent 
oT their  sentiments  on  the  oocasicn.  In  thus  breaking  the  convention 
which  had  established  him  in  the  island  of  Elba,  Bonaparte  has  desUcyed 
die  sole  legal  title  which  is  attached  to  his  pditical  existence.  By  vean* 
peering  in  France  with  projects  of  trouble  and  overthrow,  he  has  die* 
prived  himself  of  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  made  it  evident,  in  the 
nee  of  the  world,  that  there  can  no  longer  be  peace  or  truce  with  Urn. 
The  powers  thereforo  declare,  that  Bonaparte  has  placed  himself  out  of 
the  |Mile  of  civil  and  social  relatkms ;  and  that,  as  the  general  enemy 
and  disturber  of  the  world,  he  is  abandoned  to  public  justice.  They  de» 
dare,  at  the  same  time,  that  being  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  and  the  dispositions  sanctioned  by  that  treaty,  they  will  employ 
all  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  secure  the  continuance  of  peace ;  and 
although  they  are  firmly  persuaded  that  all  France  will  combine  to  crush 
this  last  mad  attempt  of  criminal  ambition ;  yet,  should  it  prove  other- 
wise, they  are  ready  to  give  the  King  of  France  all  necessary  assistance, 
and  make  common  cause  against  those  who  shall  compromise  the  public 
tranquillity."  The  instrument  bore  the  signatures  of  Mettemich,  Tal- 
leyrand, Wellington,  Hardenberg,  Nesselrode,  and  Lowenheim. 

Nor  did  the  allied  powers  content  themselves  with  publishing  this  man- 
ifesto :  they  proceeded  at  once  to  give  it  efficacy.  The  Russian  troc^ 
in  Poland,  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  strong,  wero  put  in  readiness 
to  march  at  a  moment's  notice:  and  Alexander  declared,  that  "he  was 
ready  to  throw  into  the  crusade  the  three  hundred  thousand  men  of  whom 
he  had  the  disposal,  to  put  an  end  to  these  revolts  of  Praf^torian  guards." 
Austria  placed  on  the  war  footing  her  armies  in  Italy  and  Grermany,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strong ;  Prussia  called  out  the  landwehr  and 
raised  her  forces  to  two  hundred  thousand  men ;  the  lesser  states  of  Ger- 
many mustered  their  respective  contingents,  and  moved  them  toward  the 
Rhine ;  England  sent  forward  her  troops  and  her  immense  resources  to 
aid  in  the  contest ;  Denmark  and  Sweden,  foigetting  their  recent  divi- 
sions, began  to  arm  in  the  common  cause ;  and  the  Swiss  Cantons  poured 
their  soldiers  toward  the  French  frontier;  while  Spain  and  Portugal 
joined  the  general  league,  and  prepared  to  march  their  battalions  toward 
the  Pyrenees. 

In  the  meantime,  the  congress  adjusted  the  details  of  its  yet  iini;ni«|^ 
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measures.  Russia  accepted  the  Orand-duchy  of  Warsaw  withoiTt  the 
fortress  of  T*hom  and  its  territories,  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that 
Poland  should  not  be  incorporated  with  Russia,  but  form  a  separate  king- 
dom, preserving  its  own  laws,  institutions,  langui^e  and  religion.  Fred- 
erick Augustus  of  Saxony,  who  since  the  overthrow  of  Leipsic,  had 
inhabited  the  castle  of  Fredericksfield  as  a  sort  of  state-prisoner,  was 
liberated,  and  compelled  to  cede  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions  to  Prus- 
•la  and  Hanover.  Europe  sympathized  with  the  unfortunate  sovereign 
on  this  partition  of  his  dominions,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  brought 
his  disasters  on  himself:  he  had  cast  in  his  lot  with  Napoleon,  largely 
participated  in  the  French  Emperor's  conquests,  and  to  the  last  resisted 
all  attempts  of  the  allies  to  detach  him  from  the  interests  of  France. 

The  congress  of  Vienna  also  established  certain  edicts  for  regulating 
the  navigation  of  the  great  rivers  of  Central  Europe,  especially  the  Rhine, 
the  NecKar,  and  the  Mouse.  Moderate  duties  were  prescribed,  to  be 
collected  by  a  central  board  and  allotted  to  each  of  the  sovereign  pro- 
prietors  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests.  The  tolls  amounted 
to  five  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  florins  per  annum.  The  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  occupied,  also,  the  attention  of  the  congress.  The  British 
House  of  Commons  had,  long  before,  petitioned  the  King  of  England  to 
exert  his  influence  with  other  civilized  nations  in  this  behalf;  Denmark, 
as  early  as  1794,  had  prohibited  the  trafiic;  and  the  court  of  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, in  1810,  and  Sweden  in  1818,  had  entered  into  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  subject.  The  congress  of  Vienna,  however,  adopted  no 
further  measures  than  the  issuing  of  a  joint  declaration  expressive  of  its 
abhorrence  of  the  trafiic,  and  their  desire  for  its  total  extinction. 

With  a  blindness  to  the  probable  course  of  events  which  is  now  scarcely 
oonceivable,  the  unreflecting  generosity  of  the  allied  sovereigns  had  as- 
signed to  Napoleon,  in  independent  sovereignty,  a  little  island  on  the  Tus- 
can coast,  within  sight  of  Italy,  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  France,  and  in  a 
position,  above  all  others,  the  most  favorable  for  carrying  on  political  in- 
trigues with  both  of  those  countries.  As  if,  too,  to  invite  a  second  descent 
dito  the  arena  of  war,  he  was  placed  there  with  an  ample  revenue ;  an 
armed  force,  which,  by  the  addition  of  veterans  who  joined  him  in  small 
parties  from  the  neighboring  shores,  soon  exceeded  a  thousand  tried  and 
experienced  soldiers ;  and  three  small  vessels  of  war  were  at  his  disposal. 
The  allied  commissioners  were  indeed  on  the  island,  and  enjoyed  a  large 
•hare  of  the  society  of  the  Emperor,  but  they  were  merely  a  kind  of 
accredited  diplomatists  at  his  court ;  they  could  apprise  their  respective 
governments  only  of  what  they  saw,  without  having  any  authority  to 
restrain  the  movements  of  Napoleon,  or  any  force  at  their  command  to 
interfere  with  his  pleasure.  It  is  true,  an  English  brig  of  eighteen  guns 
cruised  oflT  the  island  ;  but  it  was  idle  to  suppose  that  such  a  vessel  could 
blockade  even  the  harbor  of  Porto  Ferrajo.  The  result  should  have  been 
foreseen.  A  regular  correspondence  was  maintained  by  Napoleon  with 
bis  adherents  in  France  and  Italy  ;  his  friends  and  relations  continually 
visited  him  ;  and  soon,  a  vast  conspiracy  was  formed — having  its  centre 
in  Paris,  and  its  ramifications  throughout  the  army  and  civil  departments 
in  France — the  object  of  which  was,  to  overturn  the  djrnasty  of  the  Bour- 
bons and  replace  Napoleon  on  the  throne.  The  defection  in  the  army, 
especially  among  the  private  soldiers,  was  alnKMt  universal ;  they  waited 
with  impatience  for  Napoleon's  appearance  among  them ;  and  although 
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die  leoret  was  poweawd  by  thonamdi  and  tani  ofthousandiof  the  troon 
in  France,  it  did  not  in  a  single  known  inaUnoe  transpire  beycmd  its  de- 
signated limits.  Murat  was  among  the  first  to  join  Napcdeon  in  hb  en* 
terprise.  His  vacillation  and  weakness  had  already  ruined  him  with 
'she  allies,  who  in  consequence  neglected  his  interests  at  the  congress  <^ 
Vienna,  and  he  once  more  threw  mmself  into  the  arms  of  France. 

All  things  beinff  at  length  in  readiness,  Napoleon,  on  the  26th  of 
February,  gave  a  brilliant  ball  at  Porto  Ferraio  to  the  princijpal  penooa 
In  the  island.  His  mother  and  sister  directed  the  fisstiyities  or  the  eyen. 
ing,  while  he  walked  around  the  room,  conyersing  in  the  most  aflUle  man- 
ner with  his  guests ;  at  the  same  time,  secret  orders  were  dispatched  to 
the  guards,  eleyen  hundred  in  number,  to  hold  themselves  in  rmuliness  on 
the  quay.  Napoleon  joined  them  at  half  past  four  o'clock,  and  the  em- 
barkadon  commenced;  by  seven  o'clock  all  was  completed,  and  he 
stepp^  on  board  the  Inconstant  brig.  The  destination  of  the  flotilla, 
which  consisted  of  seven  small  vessels,  was  yet  unknown  both  to  the 
sailors  and  soldiers ;  but  when  the  squadron  was  some  two  leagues  fiom 
the  shores  Napoleon  announced  bis  intention  in  these  words:  '^ Officers 
and  soldiers  of  my  Gkiard,  we  are  gcnnff  to  France !"  Loud  cries  of 
**  Vive  TEmpereur !"  answered  him ;  and  for  a  time,  a  feeling  of  will 
enthusiasm  took  possession  of  the  soldiers.  Light  winds  prevailed  during 
the  voyage,  and  the  vessels  made  slow  progress;  but  at  length,  on  the  1st 
of  March,  they  cast  anchor  in  the  gulr  of  St.  Juan,  on  the  coast  of  Pro- 
vence. The  landinff  was  accomplished  without  opposition,  horses  were 
purchased  for  the  cmoen  with  money  furnished  by  Napoleon,  and  at  night 
the  watches  were  set  and  the  troops  bivouacked  as  on  the  eve  of  the  bat* 
tie  of  Austerlitz. 

The  dangers  of  the  voyage  were  now  past ;  but  the  perils  of  the  shore 
remained,  and  they  were  sufficient  to  daunt  the  most  resolute.  The  con- 
spiracy had  its  adherents  in  almost  every  regiment  of  the  army ;  but  few 
of  the  superior  officers  were  gained,  and  it  was  yet  uncertain  whether  the 
men  would  act  without  their  orders.  The  first  attempt  failed  entirely. 
Twenty.five  of  the  Old  Guard  were  sent  to  Antibes,  to  seduce  the  garri- 
son  in  the  Emperor's  name ;  but  they  were  arrested  by  the  commander  of 
the  fortress,  General  Corsin :  and  when  a  second  detachment  came  for- 
ward,  and  began  to  read  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts  a  proclamation  of 
Napoleon,  he  dispersed  them  by  a  threat  of  firing  on  them  with  his  artiU 
lery.  This  check  discouraged  the  soldiers,  and  K>r  a  moment  caused  the 
Emperor  himself  to  hesitate ;  but  he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  at 
four  o'clock  the  next  morning  he  took  the  road  through  the  mountains  to 
Grenoble.  The  district  traversed  by  this  road  was  more  favorable  than 
any  other  to  his  designs :  it  contains  no  great  towns  or  wealthy  districts^ 
and  the  inhabitants,  for  the  most  part  holders  of  the  national  domains, 
were  strongly  imbued  with  revolutionary  principles.  Th^y  consequently 
received  the  adventurer  with  open  arms.  The  little  army,  under  such 
circumstances,  made  rapid  progress  through  the  country,  and  on  the  6th 
of  March  the  leading  companies  approached  Grenoble.  But  here  they 
encountered  the  advanced  guard  of  the  garrison  of  that  town.  General 
Cambronne,  who  led  Napoleon's  party,  was  alarmed  to  find  from  the 
steadiness  of  the  royalist  troops,  that  a  determined  resistance  awaited 
him ;  and  he  dispatched  an  aid-de-camp  to  inform  the  Emperor.  "  We 
have  been  deceived/'  said  Napoleon  to  Bertrand,  on  receiving  this  inteU 
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ligenoe ;  "  but  it  is  no  matter — ^forward !"  He  hastened  to  the  head  of 
the  column,  and  stepping  thence  toward  the  hostile  troops,  he  addressed 
them  in  a  voice  tremulous  from  emotion :  "  Comrades,  do  you  know  me  ?" 
"  Yes,  sire,"  replied  the  men.  "  Do  you  Tecogaize  me,  my  children  ?" 
he  continued ;  *'  I  am  your  Emperor :  fire  on  me,  if  you  will :  fire  on 
your  father:  here  is  my  bosom;"  and  he  bared  his  breast  as  he  spoke. 
These  words  were  irresistible.  The  soldiers  broke  their  ranks  and 
orowded  around  Napoleon  with  loud  shouts  of  **  Vive  1'  Empereur !"  In 
a  moment  every  man  displayed  the  tri-color  cockade ;  the  eagles  reap- 
peared on  the  standards,  and  the  whole  detachment  joined  the  Emperor  s 
ranks.  Hardly  was  this  done,  when  Labedoyere,  in  defiance  of  the  orders 
of  Creneral  Marchand,  marched  out  from  the  garrison  with  his  regiment 
and  joined  Napoleon,  who,  now  at  tlie  head  of  three  thousand  men,  ap- 
pioached  Grenoble  in  the  afternoon.  Marchand  and  the  prefect  did  their 
utmost  to  preserve  order  and  keep  the  troops  to  their  colors ;  but  the  pres- 
ence of  Napoleon  overcame  all  their  arguments ;  and  finding  the  soldiers 
reaol  ved  to  abandon  the  Bourbon  cause,  they  retired  from  their  command, 
maintaining  at  least  their  own  loyalty  and  honor.  Napoleon  made  his 
entry  into  Grenoble  late  in  the  evening,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

On  the  morning  of  March  Srd,  a  telegraphic  dispatch  announced  at 
Pwcis  the  landing  of  Napoleon  in  Provence.  M.  Blacas,  the  premier  of 
the  new  government,  treated  the  enterprise  with  contempt,  as  the  last  ef- 
fort of  a  madman ;  but  Louis  judged  difierently.  His  opinions,  however, 
were  not  generally  adopted,  until  the  Emperor's  advance  to  Grenoble, 
and  the  defection  of  the  garrison  there  became  known ;  when  all  classes 
were  filled  with  alarm,  and  indescribable  confusion  prevailed  at  the  Tuil- 
eries.  The  two  Chambers  were  immediately  convoked  ;  the  Count  d'- 
Artois  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Marshal  Macdonald,  departed  for 
Lyons  to  maintain  order  and  secure  the  loyalty  of  the  troops;  the  Duke 
d'  Angouleme  set  out  for  Bordeaux  to  rouse  the  southern  provinces;  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon  hastened  to  La  Vendue  for  a  similar  purpose ;  and  the 
Doke  de  Berri  assumed  the  command  of  an  army  of  reserve  to  be  formed 
at  Essone  and  Fontainebleau. 

The  inhabitants  of  Paris  proved  lukewarm  in  their  support  of  the  king, 
but  the  marshals  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Empire  were  loud  in  pro- 
testations of  loyalty.  Soult,  minister  of  war,  issued  a  vehement  procla- 
mation to  the  soldiers,  stigmatizing  the  ex-Emperor's  enterprise  with  tb^ 
severest  opprobium,  and  conjuring  the  troops  to  remain  faithfiil  to  their 
king.  The  municipalities  of  Paris  and  the  other  large  towns,  together 
with  the  courts  of  law,  universities  and  colleges,  as  well  as  the  marshals 
and  other  officers  in  command,  also  sent  in  assurances  of  adhesion  to 
the  king.  Marshal  Ney,  in  particular,  expressed  in  the  loudest  terms 
his  indignation  at  the  Emperor's  conduct :  and  the  government  so  impli- 
citly relied  on  his  fidelity,  that  they  intrusted  to  him  the  army  assembling 
at  Lons-le-Saulnier  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  invaders.  On  the  7th  of 
March,  he  presented  himself  at  the  king's  levee,  at  the  Tuileries,  to  take 
leave  of  his  majesty  previous  to  assuming  the  conmiand  of  the  army. 
*'  Sire,"  said  he,  *'  I  will  bring  Bonaparte  back  in  an  iron  cage."  Mor- 
tier  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  troops  in  the  north  of  France ;  Auge- 
reau  was  dispatched  to  Normandy ;  full  powers  were  transmitted  to 
Massena,  at  Toulon ;  and  Oudinot  took  direction  of  the  forces  at  Mar* 
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aeilles.  Everything  announced  a  vigorous  resistance  ;  but,  in  the  mean* 
time,  Napoleon's  advance  was  unopposed.  Defection  after  defection 
occurred  in  the  army ;  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  corps  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  posted  by  order  of  Soult  on  the  frontier  between  Besan(^on 
and  Lyons,  were  in  large  masses  deserting  the  royal  standard.  The 
Count  d'  Artois,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Macdonald,  could  make  nc 
impression  either  on  the  troops  or  on  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  ;  they 
therefore  returned,  and  Napoleon,  on  the  12th  of  March,  took  possession 
of  Lyons.  This  great  success  at  once  gave  him  command  of  the  centre 
of  France ;  and  considering  himself  now  virtually  invested  with  the  su- 
preme authority,  he  issued  four  decrees ;  the  first,  dissolving  the  Chambers 
of  Peers  and  Deputies,  enjoining  the  members  to  return  forthwith  to  their 
homes,  and  convoking  the  electoral  colleges  for  an  extraordinary  assem- 
bly  in  May  ensuing ;  the  second,  banishing  anew  the  emigrants  returned 
to  France,  who  had  not  already  obtained  letters  of  amnesty  from  the 
Imperial  or  Republican  governments;  the  third,  abolishing  titles  of  honor 
and  noblesse  and  restoring  the  laws  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  that 
subject,  with  an  exception  in  favor  of  those  who  had  received  titles  for 
services ;  the  fourth,  striking  from  the  list  all  officers  of  the  army  who 
had  taken  commissions  since  April  1st,  1814,  and  prohibiting  the  Minister 
at  War  from  granting  them  pay,  even  for  arrearages. 

Marshal  Ney,  meantime,  reached  Auxerre  on  his  road  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  army.  He  there  met  M.  Gamott,  his  brother-in-law,  and  a 
warm  partisan  of  Napoleon.  On  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time,  doubts 
were  instilled  into  his  mind  as  to  the  possibility  of  upholding  the  Bour- 
bons. The  Emperor,  too,  well  aware  of  the  vacillating  character  of  his 
old  lieutenant,  caused  him  to  be  beset  with  emissaries,  who  represented 
the  hopes  of  the  Bourbons  to  be  irrevocably  ruined,  assuring  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  '*  the  Emperor  feels  no  rancor  toward  you :  he  stretches 
out  his  arms  to  receive  you :  he  agrees  with  you  as  to  the  stranger:  there 
will  be  no  more  war ;  the  national  principles  are  about  to  triumph." 
These  appeals  proved  too  much  for  the  fidelity  of  the  marshal.  His  own 
account  of  his  deplorable  and  disgraceful  treachery  is  perhaps  the  most 
charitable  one  for  the  historian  to  adopt.  "  I  had  indeed,"  said  he,  on 
his  subsequent  trial,  "  kissed  the  hand  of  the  king,  his  majesty  having 
presented  it  to  me  when  he  wished  me  a  good  journey.  The  descent  of 
Bonaparte  appeared  to  me  so  extravagant,  that  1  spoke  of  it  with  indig- 
nr.lion,  and  made  use  of  the  expression  charged,  relative  to  the  iron  cage. 
In  the  nifrht  of  March  13th — down  to  which  time,  I  protest  my  fidelity — 
I  received  a  proclamation,  drawn  by  Napoleon,  which  I  signed.  Before 
reading  it  to  the  troops,  I  submitted  it  to  General  Bourmont,  who  said  it 
was  necessary  to  join  Bonaparte,  and  that  the  Bourbons  had  committed 
such  follies  that  they  could  no  longer  be  supported."  On  the  14th,  this 
fatal  proclamation,  which  cost  him  his  life  and  has  disgraced  his  memory, 
was  published  to  the  army. 

The  defection  of  Ney,  followed  by  that  of  his  army,  at  once  proved  fa- 
tal  to  the  royal  authority.  Not  only  were  all  obstacles  removed  between 
Napoleon  and  the  capital,  but  his  advance  was  aided  by  every  possible 
facility :  for  as  the  troops  sent  to  oppose  him  had  joined  his  standard,  he 
had  comnjand  of  an  irresistible  military  force. 

In  this  extremity,  the  measures  of  the  government  were  as  vigorous  as 
the  emergency  was  exigent ;  but  all  efforts  were  unavailing,  from  the  want 
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of  soldiers  to  defend  the  throne.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  met,  on  the 
11th  of  March,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  king,  and  passed  loyal 
addresses  by  a  large  majority ;  so  that  the  court,  for  a  brief  season,  be- 
lieved the  influence  of  the  legislature  on  the  public  mind  would  check  the 
progress  of  treason  in  the  army,  and  arrest  the  disaflection  of  the  people. 
but  the  time  was  past  when  a  vote  of  the  legislature  could  make  the  wea- 
pons drop  from  the  soldiers'  hands.  The  fatal  news  of  Ney's  treachery 
filled  every  heart  with  dismay ;  for  its  result  proved  that  the  army  had 
determined  to  place  the  Emperor  on  the  throne,  and  therefore  that  all  hope 
for  the  Royalists  was  lost.  As  a  last  resource,  the  king  appealed  to  the 
honor  and  loyalty  of  the  French  character.  "  I  have  pledged  myself," 
said  he,  "to  the  allied  sovereigns  for  the  fidelity  of  the  army.  If  Napo- 
leon triumphs,  five  hundred  thousand  strangers  will  immediately  inundate 
France.  In  you,  who  are  now  following  other  standards  than  mine,  I  see 
nothing  but  children  led  astray :  abjure  your  error :  come  and  throw  your- 
selves  into  the  arms  of  your  father,  and  I  give  you  my  honor  that  all  shall 
be  forgotten."     But  these  words  were  uttered  in  vain. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  a  review  of  the  National  and  Royal  Guards  took 
place.  Only  a  small  number,  however,  of  the  first  mentioned  corps  ap- 
peared on  the  ground ;  and  when  the  parade  was  over,  the  latter,  instead 
of  taking  the  road  to  Fontainebleau,  as  had  been  announced,  to  combat  the 
enemy,  defiled  toward  Beauvais,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  retreat  of  the  royal  family.  At  dinner,  on  that  day,  the  king  informed 
the  few  friends  who  still  remained  faithful,  that  he  was  about  to  abandon 
the  Tuileries.  Tears  fell  from  every  eye ;  and  the  mournful  prospect  of 
a  second  exile — of  France  subjected  again  to  military  despotism,  van- 
quished, overrun,  and  probably  partitioned — arose  in  gloomy  perspective 
to  the  minds  of  all  present.  The  king  addressed  a  few  words  of  comfort  to 
each  of  his  guests,  and  then  signed  a  proclamation  dissolving  the  Cham- 
bers, directing  the  members  to  separate  forthwith,  and  to  assemble  again 
at  such  time  and  place  as  he  should  afterward  appoint.  This  proclama- 
tion appeared  in  the  Moniteur  of  March  20th,  when  Paris  was  literally 
without  a  government,  the  king  and  royal  family  having  departed  at  mia- 
night  on  the  19th.  The  party  travelled  rapidly  and  the  following  evening 
reached  Lille,  the  capital  of  French  Flanders,  where  they  remained  until 
the  24th,  and  then  continued  their  flight  toward  Ghent. 

Napoleon  arrived  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  19th,  and  proceeded  to  Paris 
on  the  20th.  He  reached  the  Tuileries  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  moment  his  carriage  stopped  at  the  gates,  he  was  seized  by  the  at- 
tendants, borne  alofl  in  their  arms  amid  deafening  cheers,  through  a  dense 
and  brilliant  crowd  of  epaulettes,  and  hurried  up  the  great  stair  into  the 
taloon  of  reception.  Here,  a  splendid  array  of  ladies  of  the  Imperial 
court  received  him  with  transports,  and  imprinted  kisses  on  his  cheeks, 
his  hands,  and  even  his  dress :  he  might  well  have  asked,  like  Voltaire  on 
his  last  return  to  Paris,  whether  the  citizens  meant  to  make  him  die  of 
joy.  He  has  himself  described  this  entire  day  as  one  of  the  most  delight- 
nil  of  his  life  :  and  he  might  have  added,  that  it  was  also  his  last  day  of 
unmixed  satisfaction. 

After  Napoleon  retired  to  rest  in  the  Imperial  apartments  in  the  Tuile- 
ries, he  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  his  situation,  and  the  means  he  possessed 
of  maintaining  himself  on  the  dizzy  pinnacle  to  which  he  was  again  ele- 
?ated.     When  he  stepped  ashore  on  the  coast  of  France,  his  first  words* 
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were,  in  relation  to  the  congress  of  Vienna,  "  There !  the  congress  is  dis- 
solved !"  but  he  well  knew  that  his  movements  would  produce  exactlr 
the  contrary  effect :  that  his  return  from  Elba  would  terminate  the  divi- 
sions of  the  European  sovereigns,  and  that  legions  as  formidable  as  thoie 
which  had  already  crushed  him,  would  again  overspread  his  dominioBi. 
To  meet  these  forces,  he  had  but  a  fearfully  diminished  host :  the  trooM 
under  arms  in  France  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  if 
all  his  veterans  could  be  recalled  and  rallied  around  his  standard,  the  total 
number  would  barely  reach  two  hundred  thousand.  Besides,  through  all 
the  triumphs  of  his  march  from  Provence,  he  had  perceived  with  secret 
disquietude,  that  his  adherents  were  chiefly  among  the  lowest  classes,  and 
that  the  more  respectable  peasants  in  the  country  and  citizens  in  the  towiM^ 
gazed  with  silent  wonder  as  he  passed  along.  General  support,  therefore, 
from  the  physical  strength  of  the  nation,  he  could  not  expect :  for  the  le* 
membrance  of  the  conscription  was  too  recent ;  the  detestation  of  the  wari 
too  strong ;  the  exhaustion  of  the  military  population,  too  complete. 

The  next  morning  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  was  forced  to  see  the 
precarious  footing  of  his  authority.  The  Imperialist  party  were  in  rap* 
tures  at  his  return,  but  very  few  of  them  seemed  willing  to  accept  the 
perilous  honor  of  a  responsible  situation  under  his  government.  He  first 
applied  to  Fouch6 ;  and  a  stronger  proof  of  the  strait  to  which  he  was 
reduced  could  not  well  be  furnished,  than  his  commencing  with  this  old 
bloodstained  regicide.  Fouch6,  aware  of  his  importance  as  head  of  the 
Republican  party,  made  his  own  terms.  He  at  first,  indeed,  asked  to  be 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  but  Napoleon  desired  him  to  resume  his 
former  situation  at  the  head  of  the  police ;  and  he  consented  to  do  so^  in 
the  well-founded  belief  that  this  ofBce  would  give  him  entire  command 
of  the  Interior.  Cambac^r^s  declined  the  ofRce  of  Minister  of  Justice, 
but  was  induced  to  accept  it  on  condition  that  he  should  not  be  required 
to  take  part  in  any  public  measures.  Even  Caulaincourt  refused  the 
portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  and  M.  M0I6  also  refused  it,  frankly  assu- 
ring the  Emperor  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  drama  was  concluded,  and  the 
dead  could  not  be  revived.  Caulaincourt  was  subsequently  compelledi 
by  Napoleon's  peremptory  command,  to  take  the  rejected  office ;  and  Maret, 
under  similar  compulsion,  took  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  State ;  while 
Davoust,  who  had  been  in  disgrace  during  the  restoration,  readily  agreed 
to  fill  the  place  of  Minister  at  War.  in  fact,  the  same  disinclination  for 
office  was  manifested  in  all  the  inferior  departments  of  the  government; 
and  it  soon  became  evident,  that  the  once  colossal  power  of  the  Emperor 
had  been  almost  wholly  undermined  by  his  defeat  and  abdication. 

His  march  to  Paris  was  so  rapid,  that  the  inhabitants  in  many  of  the 
provinces  were  ignorant  of  his  having  advanced  beyond  Grenoble  when 
they  heard  of  his  arrival  at  the  capital.  This  sudden  and  portentous 
movement  stupefied  them ;  and  far  from  being  disposed  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  and  trample  under  foot  their  oaths,  the  people  of  Guienne, 
Languedoc  and  Provence,  spontaneously  took  up  arms ;  the  Duke  d'An« 
gouleme  actively  commenced  the  organization  of  new  levies  in  the  south- 
em  districts ;  and  the  presence  of  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme  at  Bordeaux, 
so  excited  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants,  that  fifleen  thousand  National 
Guards  in  that  city  and  its  departments,  declared  for  the  Bourbons. 
Napoleon,  indeed,  soon  succeeded  in  quelling  these  dangerous  outbreaks 
by  means  of  the  powerful  forces  at  his  command,  and  the  great  influence  of 
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his  name ;  but  the  fact  of  such  a  simultaneous  rising  against  his  authority 
was  ominous;  and  he  could  not  fail  to  reflect  that  a  similar  revolt, 
when  his  armies  were  occupied  with  repelling  foreign  invasion,  might 
lead  to  much  more  disastrous  results. 

When  the  allied  powers  at  Vienna  received  intelligence  of  Napoleon's 
marvellous  success,  and  found  that  the  authority  of  the  abdicated  Emperor 
was  again  fully  established  in  France,  they  resolutely  prepared  to  ac- 
oomplish  his  destruction.  They  saw,  in  his  elevation  to  the  throne  on 
the  bucklers  of  his  troops,  the  clearest  proof  that  he  would  be  compelled 
to  make  war :  that  a  rapacious  soldiery,  which  hailed  his  return  as  a 
restoration  to  the  days  of  past  glory,  would  never  be  contented  until  again 
plunged  in  the  career  of  conquest ;  and  that  even  were  Napoleon  himself 
aesirous  of  peace,  he  would  be  forced  into  hostilities  by  the  passions  and 
necessities  of  his  followers.  Acting  on  these  opinions,  the  Congress  con- 
cluded a  new  treaty  on  the  25th  of  March,  which,  in  effect,  revived  the 
treaty  of  Chaumont.  The  cabinets  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria  and 
Great  Britain,  "  engaged  to  unite  their  forces  against  Bonaparte  and  his 
ikction,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  again  troubling  the  peace  of  Europe ; 
they  each  agreed  to  furnish  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war ;  and,  if  necessary,  to  draw  forth  their  entire 
military  force  of  every  description."  By  a  secret  treaty,  concluded  on 
the  same  day,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  contracting  parties  should  not  lay 
down  their  arms  until  they  had  effected  the  destruction  of  Napoleon  ;  and 
all  the  lesser  powers  of  Europe  acceded  to  these  treaties,  within  a  fort- 
night afler  their  ratification. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  in  a  secret  meeting  held  at  Vienna,  it  was  re- 
solved to  form  forthwith  three  great  armies  from  the  allied  forces ;  the 
first,  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand,  chiefly  Austrians  and  Bava- 
rians, to  be  stationed  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  commanded  by  Schwartz- 
eoberg ;  the  second,  of  a  hundred  and  fifly-five  thousand  Prussians,  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  under  Blucher ;  the  third,  of  a  similar  number,  composed  of 
English,  Hanoverians  and  Belgians,  in  the  Low  Countries,  under  Welling- 
ton. It  was  further  resolved,  that  military  operations  should  be  commenc^ 
early  in  June ;  previous  to  which  time,  the  Russian  army,  a  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  strong,  might  be  expected  to  reach  the  Upper  Rhine 
from  Poland ;  and,  entering  France  by  Strasburg  and  Besan^on,  form  a 
reserve  to  the  invading  armies  from  the  eastward.     In  addition  to  the 

S orations  of  these  large  masses,  lesser  movements  were  to  be  made  on 
e  side  of  Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees. 

From  this  plan  of  the  campaign,  it  was  evident  that  the  British  troops 
in  Flanders  would  first  be  exposed  to  the  shock  of  war ;  and  the  British 
cabinet  made  exertions  proportionate  to  the  emergency.  On  the  6th  of 
April,  a  message  from  the  Prince  Regent  formally  announced  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  the  events  which,  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  had  recently  occurred  in  France,  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  necessity  of  augmenting  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  Empire.  The  address  was  approved  of  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  in  the  Commons,  the  vote 
stood  two  hundred  and  twenty  to  thirty-seven.  The  supplies  of  men  and 
money  requisite  to  the  present  undertaking,  were  with  equal  readiness 
?oted  by  Parliament ;  and  in  addition  to  the  enormous  sums  called  fi>r  to 
miiport  her  own  naval  and  military  establishments,  Great  Britain  granted 
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and  p&id  to  the  several  allied  powers  within  the  year,  subsidiea  to 
amount  of  more  than  eleven  millions  sterling. 

Nothing  that  vigor  and  activity  could  accomplish  was  wanting  on  As 
part  of  Napoleon,  to  provide  means  of  defence  against  the  prodigioaB 
phalanx  of  his  enemies :  yet,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  country  and 
the  apathy  or  despair  of  the  people,  the  raising  of  an  adequate  force  wu 
totally  impossihle.  His  first  care  was  to  restore  to  the  old  resiments  tliair 
numbers  and  their  eaffles,  so  unwisely  taken  away  by  the  late  mfm^ 
menu  He  next  orgamzed  the  entire  veteran  force,  now  returned  mm  the 
fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula,  together  with  the  wfa. 
oners  of  the  Russian  campaign,  who  had  been  disbanded  by  Louis  AVUL, 
and  dispersed  over  Prance.  The  National  Guard  was  then  put  in  a  ooi^ 
dition  for  maintaining  the  internal  defence  of  the  country,  so  that  the 
regular  troops  might  all  be  relied  on  for  offensive  operations :  and  by 
these  means,  the  strength  of  the  army  was  so  augmented,  that  NapoleoD 
hoped  to  take  the  field,  by  the  first  of  June,  with  two  hundred  thousand 
efiective  and  veteran  troops. 

To  provide  arms  and  the  munitions  of  war  for  this  number  of  nm, 
from  the  impoverished  arsenals  and  exhausted  finances  of  the  conntiyi 
seemed  a  still  more  difficult  task:  yet  here, too,  the  Emperor's  heronlevi 
efforts  were  attended  with  surprising  success.  Founaries  were  p«it  ift 
operation,  swords,  muskets,  and  cannon  were  manufactured,  and  honm 
to  a  very  great  extent  purchased ;  but  it  may  well  be  believed  that  tk 
enormous  expense  thus  incurred  was  not  discharged  in  ready  money; 
orders  on  the  treasury,  at  distant  dates,  were  lavishly  given,  and  under  a 
despotic  military  government,  this  sort  of  currency,  however  valuekn^ 
could  not  be  refused ;  in  short,  to  meet  his  emergencies,  Napoleon  set  at 
work  the  old  system  of  terror  and  compulsion ;  and  it  produced — as  fiyr  a 
time  It  always  must — magical  results. 

However  absolutely  and  ably  Napoleon  might  direct  his  military  affidn, 
he  was  forced  to  intrust  his  civil  administration  to  Fouch€  and  the  repub- 
licans— and  they  steadily  pursued  one  object,  namely,  providing,  by  &e 
revival  of  a  republican  spirit  in  the  people,  a  counterpoise  to  the  Empe- 
ror's power.  The  old  regicides  and  Jacobins  were,  through  Foucoe's 
intrigues,  everywhere  called  into  activity  ;  and  the  approacliing  electkn, 
ordered  by  Napoleon,  came  almost  entirely  under  their  control.  Hie 
language  of  Fouchd  to  his  Republican  allies  was  quite  unreserved :  ^  If 
that  man,"  said  he,  "  should  attempt  to  curb  the  Jacobin  principles,  we 
will  overturn  him  at  once  and  for  ever."  Napoleon  was  aware  of  all  tUi» 
and  greatly  desired  to  resent  it ;  but  his  own  precarious  position  compelled 
him  to  dissemble  his  wrath  and  continue  Fouch6  in  power. 

The  framing  of  a  new  Constitution  was  also  one  of  the  tasks  of 
exciting  period  ;  but  in  a  country  so  habituated  to  that  species  of 
facture,  such  an  undertaking  was  a  matter  of  little  comparative  difficultr. 
The  president  of  the  commission  intrusted  with  this  duty  was  Benjamm 
Constant,  and  his  first  drafl  of  a  charter  was  so  visionary  and  denoooralie 
that  Napoleon  at  once  rejected  it.  The  Liberal  party  then  prepeied 
another  Constitution,  styled  by  Constant  the  ^^Acte  AddUianelj"  which  in 
many  respects  strongly  resembled  the  Charter  of  Louis  XVIII.  But  in 
three  particulars  it  materially  differed  from  that  instrument ;  and  these 
points  showed  how  much  more  clearly  its  framers  understood  the  esi- 
genoies  of  the  times  and  the  necessity  of  a  bulwark  to  power,  than  fte 
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Bourbons  had  done.  In  the  first  place,  the  peerage  was  declared  to  be 
hereditary — not  for  life  only.  Secondly,  the  punishment  by  confiscation 
of  property,  abolished  by  Louis  XVIII.,  was  restored  in  cases  of  high 
treason.  Thirdly,  the  family  of  the  Bourbons  was  for  ever  proscribed, 
and  even  the  power  of  recalling  them  denied  to  the  people.  While  these 
articles  were  thus  hostile  to  a  second  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  they 
pointed  unequivocally  to  the  establishment  of  a  strong  monarchy  for  the 
family  of  Napoleon,  and  the  publication  of  the  "  Acte  Additionel,"  on  the 
25th  of  April,  excited  a  violent  opposition  from  the  two  parties  that  divided 
the  country.  One  of  the  publications  of  the  day,  in  a  journal  called  the 
"  Censeur  Europ^en,"  was  entitled  "  The  influence  of  the  moustache  on 
the  mind,  and  the  necessity  of  the  sword  in  government.'*  "What," 
exclaimed  this  fearless  writer,  "  is  glory  ?  Has  a  lion,  which  makes  all 
the  animals  of  a  surrounding  country  tremble — has  he  glory  ?  Or,  a 
miserable  people,  who  know  not  how  to  govern  themselves  and  are  to  their 
neighbors  an  object  only  of  terror  and  hatred — have  they  glory  ?  If  glory 
be  the  attribute  solely  of  men  who  have  benefited  their  race,  where  is 
the  glory  of  a  conquering  people  ?"  The  public  clamor  soon  became  so 
vehement,  especially  among  the  Republicans,  that  Carnot,  who  felt  him- 
self compromised  with  his  party  by  the  "Acte  Additionel,"  wrote  to  the 
Emperor,  that  "dissatisfaction  was  universal,  civil  war  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out,  and  that  it  was  indispensable  to  publish  a  decree  autho- 
rizing the  Chambers  to  modify  the  Constitution  at  the  next  session,  and  to 
submit  such  modification  to  the  primary  assemblies  of  the  people."  Na- 
poleon replied,  "  With  you,  Carnot,  I  have  no  need  of  disguise :  you  are 
a  strong-headed  man  with  sagacious  intellect.  Let  us  first  save  France : 
afler  that,  we  will  arrange  everything.  Let  us  not  sow  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord when  the  closest  union  is  requisite  to  save  the  country."  Carnot 
acceded  to  these  views,  and  from  that  hour  ofiered  no  opposition  to  the 
Emperor's  temporarily  assuming  a  dictatorial  power. 

Caulaincourt  at  this  time  made  great  efforts  to  open  a  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  the  allied  powers.  This  was  a  matter  in  which  everything 
depended  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  first  step ;  for  if  the  allies  con- 
sented to  any  form  of  negotiation  with  the  Emperor,  they  would  thereby 
virtually  recognize  his  authority  and  revoke  their  own  decree.  But 
Caulaincourt's  attempts  were  ineffectual.  "  We  can  have  no  peace,"  said 
Alexander :  "  there  is  a  mortal  duel  between  me  and  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon ;  he  has  broken  his  word  with  me.  I  am  freed  from  my  engagement, 
and  Europe  requires  an  example."  "  Europe,"  said  Mettemich,  "  has 
declared  war  against  Bonaparte.  France  can  and  should  prove  to  Europe 
that  she  knows  her  own  dignity  too  well  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  one 
man.  The  French  nation  is  powerful  and  free  ;  its  power  and  freedom 
are  essential  to  the  equilibrium  cf  Europe  ;  and  it  has  but  to  deliver  itself 
from  its  oppressor,  and  return  to  the  principles  on  which  social  order 
securely  rests." 

Murat  first  commenced  hostilities  in  the  ever  memorable  campaign  of 
1815.  Austria,  desiring  to  detach  him  from  Napoleon  and  preserve  peaoe 
in  Italy,  had  previously  offered  to  procure  for  him  a  recognition  of  his 
title  by  all  the  sovereigns  represented  at  Vienna,  if  he  would  declare 
for  the  allies :  but,  when  the  infatuated  soldier  heard  of  Napoleon's  suc- 
cess in  France,  he  thought  the  time  had  come  to  secure,  not  what  the  al- 
Um  offered  him,  but  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  Italian  PeniDSula. 
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He  tfaerefere,  with  little  prerious  oodee  of  his  inteiitioiis»  croeeed  thej^ 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  on  the  Slst  of  March,  and,  in  an  inflated  pii^ 
damation,  called  on  the  Italians  to  assert  their  independence.  In  djil 
outset  he  gained  some  slight  advantage ;  but  the  Austrian  genorals,  BeUfp 
garde,  Bianci,  and  Frimont  united  tbsir  forces  and  attacked  him  at  T^ 
tontino  on  die  0th  of  April.  His  troops  were  splendidly  equipped  aai^ 
on  a  parade,  made  as  fine  an  appearance  as  any  soldiers  in  Europe:  hH 
hey  were  Neapolitans,  and  unlike  the  French  veterans  whom  Murat  had 
een  accustomed  to  lead,  they  fled  at  the  very  first  fire  of  the  AuatiUB 
battalions,  and  regained  their  own  frontier  in  the  last  state  of  dispersias 
and  disommization.  Murat  himself,  entirely  deserted  by  his^army,  eiik 
caped  to  Toulon :  and  the  Sicilian  family  immediately  took  possessioii  of 
their  rightftil,  and  now  vacated  throne.  Their  accession  was  prompdj 
recognized  by  all  the  sovereims  of  Europe. 

On  the  first  of  May,  Louis  l«a  Rochejaquelein  made  his  appearance  cb 
the  coast  of  La  Vendue,  and  excited  a  general  outbreak  in  that  loyal  dia* 
trict.  In  a  short  time,  no  leas  than  twenty  thousand  men  were  assemble! 
around  the  Bourbon  standard ;  and  Ni^leon,  justly  alarmed  at  so  serioiii 
a  risinff  against  his  authori^  within  the  French  territory,  dispatoheA 
Generals  Lamarque  and  Travot  with  a  Icurse  force  to  quell  the  distorik 
ance.  Simultaneously  with  the  movement  of  these  troops,  Fouch6  opened 
a  secret  negotiation  with  the  royalist  leaders  in  La  Vendue.  That  sagi^ 
cious  minister,  foreseeing  a  second  restoration,  and  having  already  taksft 
measures  to  secure  his  own  ascendency  when  it  should  occur,  thus  ad* 
dressed  the  royalists  through  his  emissaries:  ''Why  should^  the  VendC- 
ans  go  to  war  ?  French  blood  will  soon  flow  in  streams  sufficiently  lugaj 
theirs  need  not  be  minsled  with  it.  Let  them  wait  a  month  or  two  and  au 
will  be  over.  Ck>nclude  an  armistice  till  the  restoration.  La  Vendue  is 
but  an  incident  in  the  great  European  war  about  to  break  out  in  the  plains 
of  Belgium.  The  contest  between  the  Blues  and  the  Whites  is  henceforA 
without  an  object."  By  these  means  Fouch6  hoped  to  gain  credit  with 
Napoleon,  with  the  Bourbons,  and  with  the  nation :  with  Napoleon,  for 
terminating  the  strife  in  La  Vend6e ;  with  the  Bourbons,  for  detaching 
twenty  thousand  men  from  the  standard  of  Napoleon  to  check  these  dis* 
turbances,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  his  fortunes  ;  and  with  the  nation, 
for  having  closed  the  frightful  gulf  of  civil  war.  This  complex  schema 
of  the  old  policeman  was  crowned  with  complete  success.  One  of  the 
Vend^an  leaders,  indeed,  Auguste  La  Rochejaquelein,  refused  to  follow 
the  suggestions  of  Fouch^  and,  engaging,  with  his  little  band  of  heroesb 
a  greatly  superior  number  of  veteran  troops,  he  lost  both  the  battle  and 
his  life :  but  the  others  withdrew  from  the  contest  and  awaited  the  pro* 
gross  of  events. 

The  new  elections  took  place  in  conformity  to  Napoleon's  proclamatkxi, 
but  they  were  in  all  quarters  a  mere  formality,  and  by  no  means  indi- 
cated the  true  state  of  the  public  mind.  In  many  departments,  not  a 
tenth  part  of  the  qualified  persons  came  forward  to  vote :  in  those  of  Bou* 
ches  du  Rhone  and  La  Vend^,  the  deputies  were  appointed  by  five  eled- 
ors;  and  in  twenty-nine  departments  no  elections  whatever  were  held. 
The  respectable  citizens  in  almost  eveiy  quarter  kept  aloof  from  a  politi- 
cal contest  directed  by  such  men  as  rouch^,  Camot,  and  other  violent 
Republicans ;  and  men  of  property  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  meddle  with 
an  ephemeral  legislature,  or  to  make  any  efibrts  for  or  against  a  caui»> 
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which  they  conceived  would  soon  be  determined  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
mllies.  The  deputies  returned  were  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  needy 
and  unprincipled  adventurers.  The  new  legislature  was  convened  at 
Paris  on  occasion  of  the  f^te  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  in  the  beginning  of  June;  and,  the  "  Acte  Additionel"  being  then 
and  there  submitted,  was  approved  by  a  large  majority. 

Still,  opinions  at  Paris  were  greatly  divided ;  a  formidable  opposition 
to  the  Emperor  arose  in  this  very  Chamber  of  Deputies  which  his  indi- 
▼idual  act  had  created,  and  some  of  his  ministers  were  so  deeply  impli. 
oated  in  secret  correspondence  with  his  enemies,  that  he  at  one  time 
resolved  to  sacrifice  them,  at  whatever  risk  to  his  own  safety.  When  the 
(dd  Girondist,  Lanjuinais,  was  chosen  president  of  the  chamber,  instead  of 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  whom  Napoleon  had  designated,  the  Emperor  deter- 
mined to  refuse  his  confirmation  of  the  appointment :  but  he  afterward 
•ent  back  the  committee  who  brought  the  announcement,  saying,  coldly, 
"  I  will  return  my  answer  by  one  of  my  chamberlains."  This  message 
raised  a  storm  in  the  chamber.  To  return  an  answer  by  a  chamberlain, 
was  considered  a  direct  insult  to  the  national  representatives.  At  length, 
however.  Napoleon,  of  necessity,  submitted  to  the  pleasure  of  the  depu- 
ties, in  the  matter  of  their  president ;  he  was  moreover  unable  to  control, 
or  even  to  influence  the  choice  of  vice-presidents,  to  which  offices  M. 
Flarequerguis,  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  La  Fayette,  and  Grenier,  were  seve- 
rally elected.  Napoleon  opened  the  sitting  of  the  chamber  in  person ; 
but  his  speech,  though  abundantly  liberal,  was  coldly  received.  A  re- 
view of  forty-eight  battalions  of  the  National  Guard  was  still  more  unsatis- 
fitctory :  few  cries  of  "  vive  I'Empereur"  were  heard  from  the  ranks ;  and 
a  procession  of  the  fid^r^s  of  the  suburbs,  so  hideous  and  disorderly  that 
il  recalled  the  worst  days  of  the  Revolution,  followed  the  march.  Every- 
thing, in  short,  announced  that  the  reign  of  lawyers  and  adventurers  was 
recommencing  in  the  Chambers,  and  that  of  Jacobins,  massacre  and  revo- 
lution in  the  metropolis. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  the  time  arrived  when  it  became  neces- 
•ary  for  Napoleon  to  take  command  of  the  army.  For  the  direction  of 
public  afiairs  during  his  absence,  he  appointed  a  provisional  government, 
consisting  of  fourteen  persons,  namely:  his  brother  Joseph,  president, 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  Cambac^r^,  Davoust,  Caulaincourt,  Fouch^,  Camot, 
Goudin,  Molli6re,  Decr&s,  Regnaud  de  St.  Angely,  Boulay  de  Meurthe, 
Desermont  and  Merlin.  The  last  four,  though  not  holding  office  other- 
wise, were  admitted  to  the  council  by  reason  of  their  powers  of  oratory, 
and  the  consideration  they  enjoyed  with  the  popular  party.  The  actual 
power  of  this  council  rested  in  the  hands  of  Fouch6  and  Camot,  as  they 
alone  were  really  in  communication  with  the  influential  parties  of  the 
country.  Napoleon  well  knew  both  the  power  and  the  treachery  of 
Fouche,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  dismiss  or  punish  him.  Just  before  his 
departure,  however,  he  gained  some  information  relative  to  a  secret  dis- 
patch from  Metternich  to  the  minister  of  police  ;  and  the  messenger  who 
conveyed  it,  having  been  arrested,  revealed  various  important  details  Oa 
the  correspondence.  Napoleon  ordered  Fouch6  to  be  sent  for,  charged 
him,  before  the  council,  with  being  a  traitor,  and  declared  that  he  should 
be  shot  the  next  morning.  Camot  coolly  replied  to  this  threat,  *<  You  can 
■boot  Fouche  to-morrow,  but  when  he  dies,  your  own  power  is  annihilated." 
**  How  so  ?"  demanded  Napoleon.     ''  This,  aire,"  said  Camot,  '*  b  no  time 
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tor  dissembling.  The  men  of  the  ReTolution  allow  yon  to  reign,  only 
because  they  believe  that  you  will  respect  their  rights.  If  you  deatrajr 
Fouch6,  whom  they  regard  as  one  of  their  surest  guarantees,  you  wiU 
lose  their  support  and  cease  to  reign."  Here,  again,  Napoleon  was  finnoed 
to  yield ;  but,  before  leaving  Pans,  he  said  to  Fouch^  "  Like  all  other 
persons  who  are  ready  to  die,  we  have  nothing  to  conceal  from  each  other : 
if  I  fall,  the  patriots  fall  too ;  you  will  play  your  game  ill,  if  you  betray 
me.  Your  party  will  perish  under  the  rule  of  the  Bourbons :  I  am  yoor 
last  dictator — ^remember  that." 

Wellington,  after  careful  deliberation,  resolved  to  invade  France  A 
rectly  from  Flanders,  between  the  Maine  and  the  Oise ;  but  in  order  to 
conceal  his  design,  he  recommended  that  the  Austrians  and  Russians 
should  first  cross  the  French  frontier  by  Befort  and  Huningen,  and  when 
this  was  accomplished,  that  the  British  and  Prussians  united,  should  march 
upon  Paris  by  Af  ons  and  Namur.  He  had  eighty  thousand  men  under  his 
orders,  and  Blucher  had  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  The  British  army 
was  composed  of  forty-six  thousand  native  troops,  fourteen  thousand  vete- 
rans of  Brunswick  and  tianover,  and  twenty  thousand  fresh  levies,  en- 
tirely  inexperienced,  from  Hanover  and  Belgium.  Blucher's  forces  were 
principally  veterans,  of  one  nation,  inspired  with  the  strangest  hatted 
against  the  French,  and  filled  with  confidence  in  themselves  and  their 
commander. 

Napoleon's  plan  of  campaign  was  based  on  the  necessities  of  his  sttn- 
ation,  and  the  great  advantages  likely  to  result  from  a  decided  success 
in  the  outset.  He  had  a  hundred  and  twen^  thousand  men  under  hb 
immediate  command,  all  chosen  veterans,  whom  the  peace  of  Paris  had 
liberated  from  the  various  countries  with  which  France  had  been  at  war, 
and  he  resolved  to  interpose  this  force  between  the  British  and  Prussian 
armies,  and  defeat  them  in  detail,  before  their  junction  should  render  them 
invincible. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  Soult  was  appointed  major-general  of  the  army; 
and  when  he  took  the  command,  he  issued  a  proclamation  that  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  one  he  had,  but  three  months  previously,  promulgated 
as  Minister  at  War  to  the  Bourbons.  Napoleon  lefl  Paris  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  June,  breakfasted  at  Soissons,  slept  at  Laon, 
and  arrived  at  Avesnes  on  the  Idth.  He  found  his  army  concentrated 
between  the  Sambre  and  Philipville,  and  the  returns,  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th,  gave  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  men  present,  under 
arms.  The  camp  was  placed  behind  some  small  hills,  a  league  from  die 
frontier,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  screened  from  the  view  of  an  i^ 
proaching.  enemy.  The  arrival  of  the  Emperor  raised  the  spirit  of  the 
soldiers  to  the  very  highest  pitch ;  and  of  this  army  it  may  be  truly  sakl, 
they  were  firmly  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

Wellington  and  Blucher  were  now  acting  on  secret  intelligence  which 
they  had  received  from  Fouch^.  The  most  vigorous  measures  had  been 
adopted  by  Napoleon  to  prevent  any  communication  from  crossing  die 
frontier :  yet  Wellington  knew,  on  the  6th  of  June,  that  Napoleon  was 
expected  to  be  in  Laon  that  day;  and,  in  consequence,  he  issued  orders  to 
declare  Antwerp,  Ypres,  Toumay,  Ath,  Mons  and  Ghent  in  a  state  of 
siege  the  moment  that  the  enemy  should  cross  the  frontier.  On  the  lOth, 
the  British  commander  received  information — but  it  proved  to  be  prema- 
ture— that  Napoleon  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  reached  Maubeuge  with 
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his  troops:  yet,  despite  the  supposed  proximity  of  such  a  leader  at  the 
head  of  such  an  army,  neither  Blucher  nor  Wellington  took  any  steps  to 
concentrate  their  forces ;  and  when  the  French  troops  crossed  the  fron- 
tier near  Fleurus  on  the  15th,  Wellington's  men  lay  in  cantonments  from 
the  Scheldt  to  Brussels,  and  Blucher's  extended  as  far  as  Namur.  This 
extraordinary  inactivity  would  be  both  indefensible  and  inexplicable,  but 
for  the  account  of  the  matter  given  by  Fouch6  in  his  own  memoirs. 

That  unparalleled  intriguer,  who  had  been  in  constant  communication 
with  Wellington  and  Metternich  ever  since  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba, 
ha  J  promised  to  furnish  the  British  commander  not  only  with  information 
as  to  the  precise  moment  when  the  French  would  commence  hostilities, 
but  also  with  a  detailed  plan  of  the  campaign.  Wellington  therefore  was 
an  hourly  expectation  of  this  intelligence,  and  quietly  awaited  its  arrival. 
Why  he  did  not  receive  it,  Fouch6  himself  has  said :  "  My  agents  with 
Metternich  and  Lord  Wellington  had  promised  everything,  and  the  Eng- 
lish general  at  least  expected  I  would  give  him  the  plan  of  the  campaign. 
I  knew  that  Napoleon  would  attack  the  British  army  on  the  16th,  or,  at 
latest,  on  the  18th,  afler  having  marched  right  over  the  Prussians.  He 
had  the  greater  reason  to  expect  success,  inasmuch  as  Wellington,  de- 
ceived by  false  reports,  believed  that  the  opening  of  the  campaign  might 
be  deferred  till  the  beginning  of  July.  Napoleon,  therefore,  trusted  to  a 
surprise,  and  I  arranged  my  plans  in  conformity.  On  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture, I  dispatched  Madame  D  with  notes,  written  in  cipher,  con- 
taining the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign :  but  at  the  same  time,  I  sent  such 
orders  to  the  frontier  as  would  prevent  her  reaching  Wellington's  head- 
quarter's  until  afler  the  catastrophe.  This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the 
generalissimo's  inactivity,  which,  at  the  time,  excited  such  universal  as- 
tonishment." 

The  French  army  crossed  the  frontier  at  daybreak  on  the  15th,  and 
moved  upon  Charleroi.  The  Prussian  force,  which  occupied  that  town, 
evacuated  it  as  the  French  approached,  and  retired  to  Fleurus.  Thus, 
Napoleon's  first  object,  that  of  taking  his  enemy  by  surprise,  was  accom- 
plished, and  he  now  confidently  expected  to  separate  the  two  allied  armies. 
For  this  purpose,  he  dispatched  Ney  with  the  left  wing,  forty-six  thousand 
strong,  to  Quatre-Bras,  a  point  of  intersection  of  the  roads  from  and  to 
Brussels,  Nivelles,  Charleroi  and  Namur ;  while  he  himself,  with  seventy- 
two  thousand  men,  pushed  on  toward  Fleurus  to  assail  Blucher,  who  was 
concentrating  his  army  with  all  possible  haste,  and  falling  back  upon 
Ligny.  Wellington  received  intelligence  of  these  movements  at  Brussels 
on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  and  he  immediately  sent  orders  to  his  troops 
to  concentrate  at  Quatre-Bras. 

Blucher's  army,  excepting  the  fourth  corps  which  had  not  yet  come  up, 
arrayed  themselves,  on  the  16th,  on  the  heights  between  Brie  and  Som- 
bref,  and  strongly  occupied  the  villages  of  St.  Amand  and  Ligny  in  front. 
The  position  was  well  chosen.  The  villages  afibrded  an  excellent  shelter 
to  the  troops,  while  the  artillery,  placed  on  a  semicircular  ridge  between 
them,  commanded  the  entire  field,  and  the  elevation  in  the  rear,  sur- 
mounted by  the  windmill  of  Bussy,  formed  a  good  rallying  point  in  case 
of  disaster.  Blucher's  force,  in  the  absence  of  his  fourth  corps,  amounted 
to  eighty  thousand  men,  and  Napoleon's,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
seventy-two  thousand  strong.  The  orders  of  Napoleon  to  Ney  required 
that  marshal  to  move  early  in  the  morning,  and  occupy  Quatre-Bras  be- 
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§tn  the  British  army  ooald  aflsemble  there,  and  thenoe  maroh  with  half 
of  hie  men  upon  Brie,  so  as  to  &11  on  the  PrassiaQ  rear.  His  own  attack 
in  ftont  was  to  be  delayed  until  he  heard  Ney^s  guns  in  the  directioD  of 
Brie ;  he  therefore  waited  impatiently,  with  his  army  prepared  for  battle^ 
vntil  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon :  but  ud  to  that  hour  not  a  sound  was 
heard  from  the  rear,  althoush  a  loud  ana  increasing  cannonade  in  the 
direction  of  Quatre-Bras,  torn  clearly  that  a  desperate  engagement  was 
Acre  in  progress. 

At  four  o'clock  Napoleon,  fearinff  that  Blucher's  fourth  corps,  under 
Balow,  would  arrive,  gave  signal  ror  battie.  He  made  the  first  derooo- 
stration  against  St.  Amend  on  his  left,  and  this  Tillu[e,  after  a  vi^nnoiis 
resistance,  was  carried  by  the  French  troops  under  Yandamme.  while 
Blucher's  attention  was  drawn  to  this  pomt.  Napoleon's  centre,  thirty 
thousand  strong,  advanced  suddenly  upon  Ligny  and  commenced  a  furious 
asisiult.  The  action  was  here  contested  with  the  roost  determined  obeti. 
nacy.  Three  times  successively  the  French  grenadiers  carried  the  vil- 
lage, and  three  times  the  Prussians  regained  it  at  the  pohit  of  the  bayonet. 
Bach  column  of  attack  was  constantly  reinforced,  and  at  length  the 
combat  became  so  desperate,  that  neither  party  could  drive  back  its  an- 
tagonist,  but  the  men  fought  hand  to  baud  in  the  streets  and  houses  with 
unconquerable  resolution.  At  seven  o'clock,  the  action  was  yet  unde- 
cided, and  Blucher,  in  the  meantime,  had  retaken  a  part  of  the  village  ct 
fit  Amend. 

Blucher's  reserves  were  at  length  all  engaged,  and  his  situation  became 
critical ;  for  the  attack  of  the  French  centre  continued  with  undimiiushing 
sfdrit,  and  neither  Bulow's  corps  on  the  one  flank,  nor  the  British  suooon 
€Q  the  other,  had  arrived  to  take  part  in  the  struggle.  Indeed,  the  leaders 
on  both  sides  began  to  look  eagerly  for  reinforcements,  for  Napoleon  at 
this  time,  declared  that  the  fate  of  France  depended  on  Ney's  obeying  the 
orders  he  had  received.  Soon  after  seven,  D'Erlon  appeared  on  the 
extreme  Prussian  right  with  a  part  of  Ney's  force ;  and  Napoleon,  now 
entirely  relieved,  brought  forward  his  reserve  for  a  decisive  attack  on  the 
centre.  Milhaud's  cuirassiers  advanced  at  a  gallop,  brandishing  their 
sabres  in  the  air ;  the  artillery  under  Drouet  rapidly  followed,  and  behind 
them  came  a  dense  column  of  the  Old  Guard.  This  attack,  supported 
by  D'Erlon's  charge  on  the  Prussian  right,  proved  decisive :  Blucher's 
infontry  began  to  retire ;  the  village  of  Ligny  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  in  the  confusion  of  a  retreat,  commenced  just  as  night  over- 

Kread  the  field,  the  Prussians  abandoned  several  pieces  of  artillery, 
ucher  himself,  as  he  was  leading  on  a  body  of  cavalry  to  cover  his  re- 
tirine  columns,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  he  lay  entangled  with 
Us  a}'ing  steed,  while  two  charges  of  the  French  cuirassiers  were  made 
and  repulsed  over  the  spot  where  he  fell.  The  French  loss  in  this  battle 
was  nearly  seven  thousand  men,  and  that  of  the  Prussians  fifteen  thou- 
sand, besides  four  standards  and  twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon. 

A  desperate  action  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  fought  at  Quatre-Braa. 
About  twenty  thousand  British  troops,  in  obedience  to  Wellington's  ordera» 
were  already  assembled  at  this  point,  when  Ney  approached  with  his  en- 
tire corps,  forty-six  thousand  strong.  Had  the  French  marshal  attacked 
with  his  whole  force,  he  must  inevitably  have  gained  a  decided  victory ; 
but,  in  conformity  to  orders,  as  already  related,  he  detached  more  than 
half  his  troopa  under  D'Brlon  to  the  aid  of  Napdboo  at  Ugny,  and 
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diereby,  for  the  time,  reduced  his  army  to  nearly  the  same  number  as  the 
allies  who  opposed  him.  The  battle  of  Quatre-Bras  continued  until 
nightfall,  when  Ney  retreated  to  Frasnes,  one  mile  in  the  rear,  and  the 
British,  wearied  with  marching  and  fighting  throughout  the  day,  did  not 
pursue,  but  bivouacked  on  the  field.  The  British  loss  in  this  action  was 
five  thousand  two  hundred  men,  and  that  of  the  French,  four  thousand 
one  hundred.  No  guns  and  few  prisoners  were  taken  on  either  side ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  victors  suffered  more  than  the  vanquished,  was 
owing  to  the  want  of  artillery  on  the  part  of  the  former :  for,  as  the  Brit- 
ish  hastened  to  Quatre-Bras  by  a  forced  march,  their  guns  could  not  be 
brought  forward  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  combat. 

During  the  night  of  the  16th,  intelligence  reached  Wellington  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Prussians  at  Ligny,  and  of  their  retreat  on  Wavre.  As 
this  retrograde  movement  of  his  allies  exposed  the  flank  of  his  columns, 
which  were  now  advanced  to  Quatre-Bras,  he  ordered  a  retreat  through 
Grenappe  to  Waterloo.  Napoleon  followed  with  the  principal  part  of 
his  army,  and  took  post  nearly  opposite  to  the  British  lines  on  both  sides 
of  the  high  road  leading  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels.  He  had  detached 
thirty-one  thousand  men  under  Grouchy  to  observe  Blucher,  who  was 
moving  toward  Wavre ;  and  this  deduction,  with  the  losses  in  the  actions 
of  the  preceding  day,  reduced  his  entire  force  to  eighty  thousand  men. 
Wellington's  troops,  also  reduced  by  the  action  at  Quatre-Bras,  and  by 
a  detachment  sent  to  Hal,  were  not  more  than  seventy-two  thousand 
strong ;  they  were  also  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  artillery  and,  on  the  whole, 
in  their  quality  as  soldiers ;  for  the  British  guns  amounted  to  but  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six,  while  the  French  had  two  hundred  and  fifly-two ; 
and  the  British  army  was  in  part  composed  of  fresh  Hanoverian  and  Bel- 
gian levies,  while  Napoleon's  men  were  all  native  veterans,  accustomed 
to  act  together  and  habituated  to  victory. 

The  field  of  Waterloo,  rendered  immortal  by  the  battle  now  about  to 
take  place,  extends  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  from  the  chateau,  garden, 
and  inclosures  of  Hougoumont  on  the  right,  to  the  extremity  of  the  hedge 
of  La  Haye  Sainte  on  the  lefl.  The  great  road  from  Brussels  to  Char- 
leroi runs  through  the  centre  of  the  field,  something  less  than  three-quar- 
ters  of  a  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Waterloo,  and  three  hundred  yards 
in  front  of  the  farm-house  of  Mont  St.  Jean.  The  British  army  occupied 
the  crest  of  a  range  of  low  hills  crossing  the  high  road  at  right-angles, 
two  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte, 
which  adjoins  the  road.  The  French  troops,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ralley,  were  posted  along  a  corresponding  line  of  hills,  stretching  on  either 
side  of  the  hamlet  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  The  summit  of  these  hills  af- 
forded an  excellent  position  for  the  French  artillery ;  but  their  attacking 
columns,  while  marching  into  the  valley  and  ascending  from  it,  would 
necessarily  be  exposed  to  a  severe  cannonade  from  the  British  batteries. 

Wellington  had  stationed  Greneral  Hill  with  seven  thousand  men  at  Hal, 
six  miles  on  the  right,  to  cover  the  road  from  Mons  to  Brussels ;  and  he 
dispatched  letters  to  Louis  XVIU.  at  Ghent,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  recommf  nding  that  monarch  to  retire  to  Antwerp,  if  the  enemy's 
approach  should  expose  him  to  any  danger.  Blucher,  during  the  night 
of  the  17th,  sent  word  lo  Wellington  that  he  would  be  at  Waterloo,  not 
only  with  the  two  corps,  which  the  British  commander  had  requested,  but 
with  his  whole  army :  he  further  promised  to  arrive  on  the  ground  by 
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o'clock  in  the  aftemoon,  and  &11  on  the  Prenoh  flank  after  the  battle  waa 
fblly  beffun. 

The  allied  army  was  drawn  up  in  the  following  order :  General  J^rng'a 
brigade  of  Guards  occupied  the  chftteau,  walled  garden,  and  wood  of 
Hougoumont ;  a  battalion  of  the  King's  Grennan  Legion  was  posted  at  the 
fiurm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte ;  the  divisions  of  Pictcm  and  Chiton  lay  on 
the  left  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  Cole's  division  with  the  Hanoveriansy 
Brunswickers,  and  Belgians  stood  in  the  centre.  The  cavalry  was  in  the 
rear ;  and  the  artillery  was  placed  along  the  whole  front,  and  so  disposed 
as  to  command  the  open  field  between  the  two  armies.  The  French  can- 
non were  in  like  manner  placed  on  the  summits  of  the  opposite  ridge, 
distant  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  allied  line.  D'Erkm 
oommanded  on  the  French  right ;  Reille  and  Foy,  in  the  centre ;  and  Je- 
rome on  the  left  in  front  of  Hougoumont.  Ney  had  directicm  of  the 
reserve  and  the  Old  Guard  in  the  rear. 

The  village  clock  of  Nivelles  was  striking  eleven,  when  the  first  gon 
was  fired  from  the  French  centre,  and  a  quick  rattle  of  musketry  followed 
as  Jerome,  with  a  column  six  thousand  strong,  advanced  upon  the  inclo- 
sures  of  Hougoumont.  The  English  light  troops  fought  oravely  in  the 
wood  where  they  were  posted,  and,  though  graaually  driven  back,  con- 
tested every  tree  and  bush  in  their  route.  'Die  assailants  at  length  car- 
ried  the  wood  around  the  chdteau ;  but  the  garden  and  the  chftteau  itself 
were  successfully  defended  against  every  attack,  although  a  battery  of 
howitzers  played  with  such  effect  on  the  building,  that  it  finally  took  fire 
and  burned  to  the  ground. 

While  this  contest  was  at  its  height,  a  dark  mass  appeared  through  the 
opening  of  a  wood  in  the  direction  of  St.  Lambert.  The  glasses  of  the 
oflicers  were  immediately  turned  in  that  direction:  "I  think,"  said  Soult. 
"  it  is  five  or  six  thousand  men  ;  probably  a  part  of  Grouchy 's  corps." 
Napoleon  thought  otherwise :  he  did  not  for  an  instant  doubt  that  the  troops 
were  Prussians.  Three  thousand  horse  were  detached  to  observe  this 
corps,  two  divisions  of  infantry  followed,  and  an  order  was  soon  after 
dispatch'ed  to  Grouchy,  requiring  him  to  make  all  possible  haste  toward 
Waterloo.  The  cannonade  now  became  animated  along  the  whole  line ; 
and  Ney  was  directed  to  lead  twenty  thousand  men  from  the  right  and 
centre  against  the  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte  and  the  troops  on  its  left, 
in  order  to  force  back  the  British  left  wing  and  interpose  between  it  and 
the  Prussians,  who  remained  stationary  in  the  wood  where  they  were  first 
discovered.  It  was  now  noon.  Ney  pushed  forward  his  batteries  to  the 
most  advanced  heights  on  the  French  side  of  the  field,  and  his  troops 
marched  to  the  attack  in  four  columns :  D'Erlon's  men  on  the  right  moved 
against  the  hedge  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  Ney  led  the  centre  upon  the  farm- 
house, and  large  masses  of  cavalry  followed  to  improve  any  advantage 
gained  by  the  infantry  and  artillery. 

Wellington  made  immediate  preparations  to  resist  this  formidable  move- 
ment.  He  ordered  up  Sir  William  Ponsonby's  brigade  of  horse,  consistintr 
of  the  Scotch  Grays,  Queen's  Bays,  and  Enniskillens,  to  the  rear  of 
Picton's  division,  and  stationed  Vandeleur's  brigade  of  light  cavalry  on  iho 
left.  A  Belgian  brigade  formed  the  first  line,  but  this  speedily  gave  wav 
before  the  French  onset ;  and  D'Erlon's  troops,  bravely  sustaining  a  heavy 
discharge  of  musketry  and  artillery,  pressed  on  until  they  came  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  British  line.     Here  they  halted ;  and,  for  a  time,  a 
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murderous  fire  was  maintained  on  both  sides.  Picton  presently  directed 
Pack's  brigade,  from  the  rear,  to  fall  upon  the  French  line,  which  it  did 
with  such  impetuosity  that  the  enemy  broke  and  recoiled  in  great  disorder. 
At  this  moment,  Picton  was  shot  dead  with  a  musket  ball,  and  Kempt, 
taking  the  command,  ordered  a  charge  of  cavalry  on  D'Erlon's  retreating 
oolunm.  The  shock  of  this  charge  was  irresistible:  in  a  few  seconds  the 
whole  mass  was  pierced  through,  the  soldiers  fell  on  their  faces  and  called 
for  quarter,  and  two  thousand  prisoners,  with  two  eagles,  were  taken. 
Ponsonby's  victorious  cavalry,  supported  by  Vandeleur's  light  horse,  next 
rushed  on  a  battery  of  D'Erlon's  guns,  consisting  of  twenty-four  pieces, 
and  carried  them  almost  instantly ;  and,  still  pressing  forward,  they  attacked 
a  third  line  of  artillery  and  lancers,  and  again  they  were  triumphant. 
Napoleon,  who  anxiously  watched  this  onset,  exclaimed  to  Lacoste,  his 
Belgian  guide,  "  How  terribly  those  gray  horsemen  fight !"  He  tlien  com- 
manded M ilhaud's  cuirassiers  to  charge  Ponsonby's  brigade ;  and  these 
fresh  troops,  clad  in  steel  armor,  readily  overthrew  the  now  exhausted 
cavalry.  Ponsonby  himself  was  killed  in  the  retreat,  and  hardly  a  fiflh 
part  of  his  men  regained  their  lines ;  but  a  similar  body  of  horse  has  sel- 
dom achieved  such  success  on  the  field :  for  they  not  only  destroyed  a 
column  five  thousand  strong  and  made  two  thousand  prisoners,  but  they 
carried  and  rendered  useless  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  no  less  than 
eighty  pieces  of  cannon. 

In  this  contest,  Ney  lost  all  his  artillery ;  one  of  his  columns  was 
destroyed,  and  another  driven  back  in  confusion.  Napoleon,  however, 
ordered  forward  fresh  columns  from  the  centre,  and  the  farm-house  of 
La  Haye  Sainte  was  enveloped  by  twenty  thousand  men.  The  Hanove- 
rians of  the  King's  German  Legion,  three  hundred  and  eighty  in  number, 
maintained  themselves  for  a  time  against  this  overwhelming  host,  but  the 
gates  were  at  last  forced  open  and  the  men  nearly  all  put  to  death.  Having 
thus  carried  the  advanced  post  of  the  British  position.  Napoleon  ordered 
Ney  to  move  forward  his  columns,  supported  by  a  brigade  of  cuirassiers 
against  the  centre.  The  strife  now  recommenced  with  great  fury ;  but  at 
length  the  French  infantry  were  entirely  repulsed,  and  the  cuirassiers 
destroyed  almost  to  a  man.  Nevertheless,  Napoleon  would  not  yet  aban 
don  his  project  of  breaking  the  British  centre ;  he  therefore  ordered  his 
light  cavalry  to  renew  the  attack,  and  such  was  the  ardor  of  the  French 
horsemen,  many  of  the  reserve  brigades  followed  without  orders,  and  in  a 
short  time  all  the  Emperor's  cavalry  and  cuirassiers  precipitated  them- 
selves  upon  the  allied  lines.  The  British  infantry,  formed  in  squares, 
received  the  charge  of  twelve  thousand  Imperial  horse  without  wavering; 
and  they  steadily  repelled  every  attempt  of  the  cuirassiers  to  disorder 
their  ranks,  while  a  storm  of  musketry  from  the  centre  of  those  immovable 
squares  swept  off  their  frantic  assailants  with  a  frightful  slaughter. 

During  this  terrible  struggle  in  front  of  Mont  St.  Jean  and  around  La 
Haye  Sainte,  Blucher  was  pressing  forward  toward  the  field  of  battle ; 
but  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  so  impeded  his  route,  that  Bulow,  who  led 
the  advanced  guard,  did  not  emerge  from  the  wood  until  half-past  four 
o'clock.  Then,  however,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand 
men,  who,  marching  in  echelon,  fell  with  their  front  and  centre  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  French  flank.  As  it  was  of  vital  consequence  to  Napo- 
leon to  prevent  the  confusion  that  must  ensue  from  any  disaster  in  this 
quarter,  he  sent  forward  two  powerful  detachments  of  the  Young  and  Old 
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GuAid;  and  after aonie desperate  fighting  Bulow wu ibioed  btok  1^ 
wood,  where  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  Bhicher  with  the  main  body  of  tki: 
Pruflrian  army. 

Although  Napoleon  had  thus  for  a  time  seoured  his  flank,  he  knew  that 
itwould  Boaa  be  assailed  bya  largerforce;  he  therefinre  resolved  to  roak» 
a  final  and  decisive  attack  on  the  British  centre  before  the  remainder  of 
the  Prussians  could  come  up.  For  this  purpose,  he  divided  the  Imperial 
Gruaid  into  two  oolumns,  wmch,  marching  firom  difierent  parts  of  the  field, 
were  to  unite  on  the  designated  point,  midway  between  La  Haye  Sainle 
and  the  incloeures  of  Hougoumont.  Reille  headed  the  first  column ;  Nay, 
the  second ;  and  Napoleon  accompanied  the  latter  a  part  of  the  way,  to 
encourage  the  men  by  personal  appeals  to  their  courage  and  loyalty. 

Reille  led  his  column  to  the  attack  at  a  quarter  past  seven  o'clock ;  but 
the  concentric  fire  of  the  British  artillery  swept  down  the  assailants  with 
such  slaughter  that,  though  ccmstantly  advancing  from  the  rear,  they  could 
X  not  gain  one  foot  of  ground  beyond  the  prescribed  range  of  the  British 
guns.  Presently,  Ney's  masses  came  on  at  a  rapid  pace :  the  veterans 
of  Wagram  and  Austerlitz  were  there ;  they  had  decided  every  previous 
battle,  and  no  force  on  earth  seemed  capable  of  withstanding  Uiem.  As 
Ney  was  cheering  them  forward,  his  horse,  struck  by  a  cannon  shot,  fdl 
dead  under  him ;  but  he  bravely  continued  his  course  on  foot,  pointing  with 
his  drawn  sabre  toward  the  enemy's  ranks. 

The  impulse  of  this  charge  was  at  first  irrenstible :  the  artillery  drew 
back,  and  the  French  grenadiers  dashed  onward,  in  full  confidence  of 
victory,  to  within  forty  paces  of  the  British  infantry — who,  to  avoid  tha 
fire  of  Napoleon's  cannon,  were  lying  on  their  faces,  by  the  side  of  the 
road  that  runs  along  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  "  Up.  Chtardsj  and  at  them  /" 
cried  Wellingion,  at  this  critical  instant.  The  British  soldiers  sprang  to 
their  feet,  poured  in  one  deadly  volley  upon  the  advancing  column,  and 
rushed  forward  with  levelled  bayonets.  The  Imperial  Guard  hesitated — . 
wavered — broke — and  a  squadron  of  British  dragoons,  following  up  the 
charge  of  the  victorious  infantry,  drove  the  disordered  mass  headlong  down 
the  hill. 

From  morning  till  night  of  this  eventful  day,  the  British  squares  had 
stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  earth,  enduring  every  loss  and  repelling  eveiy 
attack  with  unparalleled  fortitude :  but  the  hour  of  victory  came  at 
last.  As  Ney's  broken  column  fled  toward  the  valley,  Wellington  caught 
sight  of  Blucher's  standards  in  the  wood  beyond  Ohain,  and  he  at  once 
commanded  all  his  troops  to  advance  in  the  order  in  which  they  stood ; 
the  British  in  line,  four  deep ;  the  Germans  and  Belgians,  partly  in  coU 
unm  and  partly  in  square.  At  the  same  moment,  Bulow's  and  Zeithen's 
corps  of  Prussians,  thirty-six  thousand  strong,  emerged  entirely  from  the 
wood,  and  pressing  on  in  double-quick  time,  joined  the  attack.  Despair 
now  seized  upon  the  French  soldiers :  they  saw  that  all  was  lost,  and 
horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  fled  tumultuously  to  the  rear. 

Napoleon  had  intently,  though  with  perfect  calmness,  watched  the  pro* 
gross  of  Ney's  column,  as  it  rushed  up  the  hill  for  the  final  charge ;  but 
when  his  veteran  Guards  faltered  and,  in  the  next  instant,  the  British 
cavalry  swept  through  their  ranks,  he  turned  deadly  pale,  and  remarked 
to  the  guide,  "  They  are  mingled  together !"  The  rapid  approach  of  the 
British  and  Prussian  cavalry  soon  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  retire; 
and  he  turned  to  Bertrand,  saying,  **  It  is  all  over  for  the  present.     Lei 
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«»MTe  ourselves!'*  He  then  fled  across  the  fields  in  great  haste,  acoonw 
panied  only  by  a  few  followers.  Meantime,  the  Old  Guard,  disdaining 
to  retreat,  threw  themselves  into  four  large  squares,  and  strove  to  stem 
Ae  tide  of  disorder.  But  their  heroic  efibrts  were  vain.  The  British 
cavalry  charged  their  flanks ;  the  mass  of  French  fugitives  overwhelmed 
their  front  and  prevented  their  firing,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were 
broken,  cut  down,  and  made  prisoners,  with  their  generals  Duhesme, 
Lobau  and  Cambronne.  All  resistance  now  ceased,  and  Blucher  ordered 
every  man  in  his  army  to  join  the  pursuit,  which  continued  during  the 
whole  night.  Nine  several  times  the  exhausted  French  soldiers  tried  to 
form  bivouacs,  but  each  time  they  were  roused  by  the  Prussian  trumpets 
and  forced  to  continue  their  flight :  the  greater  part  of  the  foot  soldiers 
threw  away  their  arms,  and  the  cavalry,  entirely  dispersed,  rode  for  life 
across  the  country. 

While  this  terrible  battle  was  in  prepress.  Marshal  Grouchy  had  been 
engaged  with  Thielman's  Prussians,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wavre.  At 
noonday,  he  distinctly  heard  the  cannon  of  Wellington's  and  Napoleon's 
armies,  and  he  was  strongly  urged  by  his  ofiicers  to  hasten  to  Waterloo ; 
but  his  orders  were  precise,  and  he  refused  to  move.  At  five  o'clock, 
however,  a  dispatch  was  brought  to  him  from  Soult,  enjoining  him  to 
march  upon  St.  Lambert,  where  Bulow's  corps  had  assumed  a  menacing 
attitude ;  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  render  any  efficient  aid  to  Napoleon. 
In  the  morning  of  the  19th,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  Emperor's 
defeat,  accompanied  by  an  order  to  fall  back  on  Laon,  which  he  accord- 
inglv  did,  with  his  entire  force,  thirty-two  thousand  strong. 

The  loss  of  the  allies  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  al^ut  twenty  thou- 
■and  men ;  and  that  of  the  French — ^in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  and 
deserters — at  least  forty  thousand,  including  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pieces  of  cannon :  indeed,  afler  the  troops  had  crossed  the  Sambre  and 
regained  their  own  country,  they  became  desperate,  sold  their  arms  and 
horses,  and  dispersed  to  such  a  degree  that  they  could  never  again  be 
assembled  together  in  the  field. 

Napoleon  reached  Paris  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 
June.  He  immediately  sent  for  Caulaincourt,  but  his  agitation  was  so 
extreme  that  he  could  hardly  speak.  ''  The  army,"  said  he,  "  has  per- 
formed prodigies,  but  a  sudden  panic  seized  the  men  and  all  is  lost.  Ney 
conducted  himself  like  a  madman.  I  can  do  no  more.  I  must  have  a 
warm  bath  and  two  hours  of  repose,  before  I  can  attend  to  business." 
Afier  he  had  taken  the  bath  he  became  more  collected,  and  spoke  with 
anxiety  of  the  Chambers — insisting  that  a  dictatorship  alone  could  save 
the  country,  and  saying  that  although  he  would  not  seize  it,  he  hoped  the 
Chambers  would  offer  it  to  him.  *'  I  have  no  longer  an  army,"  he  added ; 
**  they  are  but  a  set  of  fugitives :  I  may  find  men,  but  how  shall  I  arm 
them?  I  have  no  muskets.  Nothing  but  a  dictatorship  can  save  the 
country."  The  Deputies,  however,  had  resolved  on  a  difibrent  policy 
Camot  and  Lucien  urged  a  dictatorship ;  but  Fouch^,  La  Fayette,  Dupia 
and  other  leaders  of  the  popular  party  entered  into  a  coalition  to  establish 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  National  Assembly.  **  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives," said  La  Fayette,  '*  declares  that  the  independence  of  the  na* 
tion  is  menaced.  The  Chamber  declares  its  sittings  permanent.  Every 
attempt  to  dissolve  it  is  declared  high  treason.  The  National  Guards 
have,  for  six-and-tweuty  years,  preserved  the  internal  peace  of  the  country 
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and  the  penom  of  its  mpmrnttMifm;  aad  the  mems  of  iiiorauiBg  thi 
nnmben  of  that  feroe  vami,  be  now  ooneideied/'  Tliis  neoliitiQii  ipm 
oftrried  by  aoclanifttioiiy  whereopon  Lueien  ftccaeed  La  Fayette  of  ingnt-* 
ituMto  to  Napoleon.  **I  wantmg  in  giadtade  to  Napoleon!"  eielaimed 
La  Fayette,  indignandy :  **do  you  Imow  what  we  faaTo  done  tor  hfant 
Hare  yon  forgottm  thiU  the  bones  of  oor  brothen  and  oor  children  eveiy- 
where  attest  our  fidelity  to  him — amidthesandsofAfirica— -on  the  shores  of 
die  GkiadalquiTer  and  the  Tagns— on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  fai 
the  fhxEen  deserts  of  Musoovy?  Three  millions  of  Frenohmen  havener- 
ished  for  one  man,  who  still  widies  to  %ht  the  oombined  powers  of  Bn- 
rope.  We  have  done  enough  for  Napofeon;  let  us  now  tiy  to  save  ear 
oountry." 

A  oommiseion  of  fire  of  Nawdeon's  politioal  oppotents  was  appointed, 
to  confer  with  two  committees  nom  the  reeis  and  Ooundl  of  State  on  the 
measures  required  by  the  emeigency ;  and,  after  a  brief  adjournment,  the 
Oiamber  resumed  its  sittings  in  the  OTening.  The  call  for  Napoleon's 
abdication  now  became  uniTcrsal.  **  I  pn^xise,"  said  General  Solignao^ 
that  a  committee  wait  on  the  Emperor  for  his  immediate  decision.''  **Let 
us  delay  an  hour,"  cried  Luden.  **  An  hour,  but  no  more,"  replied  9o> 
lisnao."  ''  If  the  answer  is  not  returned  at  that  time,"  said  La  Fayette, 
**l  will  more  for  his  dethronement"  « 

When  Luden  went  with  this  commission  to  Napdeon,  he  found  him 
in  the  utmost  agitation,  debating  with  himself,  whether  to  commit  snidds 
or  to  dissolre  the  Chambers  by  force.  Luden  told  him  distinctly,  that  he 
must  either  abdicate,  or  dismiss  the  Chambers  and  seize  the  supreme  power; 
and  recommended  him  to  adopt  the  latter  course.  On  the  other  hand, 
Maret  and  Caulaincourt  advised  the  abdication.  "  The  Chamber,"  said 
Napoleon,  "  is  composed  of  Jacobins,  of  madmen,  who  wish  for  power  and 
disorder :  I  ought  to  have  denounced  them  and  drove  them  from  their 
places.  Dethrone  me !  They  dare  not  do  it !"  <'  In  an  hour,"  replied 
Regnaud  de  St.  Angely,  **  your  dethronement,  on  the  motion  of  La  Fay- 
ette, will  be  irrevocably  pronounced :  they  have  given  you  only  an  hour's 
grace— do  you  hear  ?  Only  an  hour."  Napoleon  turned  to  Fouch6  and 
said  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  Write  to  the  gentlemen  to  keep  themselves  quiet: 
they  shall  be  satisfied."  Fouch6  wrote  accordingly,  that  the  Emperor 
was  about  to  abdicate,  and  the  intelligence  excited  the  liveliest  joy  amcHig 
the  Deputies.  The  abdication  was  presently  drawn  and  signed  by  Na- 
poleon, in  these  words :  <*  In  commencing  the  war  to  sustain  the  national 
independence,  I  counted  on  the  union  of  all  efibrts,  of  all  inclinations,  and 
of  all  the  public  authorities.  I  had  good  reason  to  hope  for  success,  and 
I  braved  all  the  declarations  of  the  allied  powers  against  me.  Circum- 
stances now  appear  to  be  changed,  and  I  offer  myself  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
hatred  of  the  enemies  of  France.  May  they  prove  sincere  in  their  de- 
clarations, and  direct  their  hostility  against  myself  alone  !  My  political 
life  is  ended ;  and  I  proclaim  my  son  Emperor  of  the  French  with  the  title 
of  Napoleon  the  Second.  The  existing  ministers  will  form  the  council 
of  government.  The  interest  which  I  feel  for  my  son  mduces  me  to  in- 
vite the  Chambers  to  appoint  a  regency  without  delay.  Let  all  unite  for 
tne  public  safety  and  the  maintenance  of  the  national  independence." 

A  stormy  scene  ensued  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  when  Lueien,  Labe- 
doy^re,  and  Count  Flahault  advocated  the  claim  of  the  young  Napoleon. 
Davotist  read  an  exaggerated  report  on  the  military  resources  of  France. 
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and  Carnot  commenced  a  set  speech  based  on  Davoust's  statements,  when 
Ney,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Waterloo,  rushed  in  and  interrupted  him: 
"  'niat  is  false  !  it  is  all  false !"  said  he.  *<  The  enemy  is  everywhere 
Tictorious.  We  can  never  again  collect  sixty  thousand  men.  Welling. 
ton  is  at  Nivelles  with  eighty  thousand,  and  Blucher  is  following  with  as 
many  more :  in  six  or  seven  days  they  will  be  at  our  gates."  Neverthe- 
less, Lucien  and  his  partisans  proclaimed  Napoleon  the  Second,  and  en- 
deavored to  gain  the  votes  of  the  Peers  in  his  favor ;  but  the  members 
adopted  a  middle  course,  and  appointed  Fouch6,  Caulaincourt,  Quenett, 
Carnot  and  Grenier,  to  carry  on  the  government. 

The  affairs  of  France,  however,  were  not  to  be  decided  by  debates  in 
the  Chambers :  an  overwhelming  foreign  force  was  at  hand,  and  every, 
thing  depended  on  negotiation  with  the  allied  generals,  and  on  the  meas- 
ures that  might  be  undertaken  to  defend  the  capital.  Carnot  made  great 
exertions  to  strengthen  the  defence  of  Paris  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
and  in  a  speech,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  endeavored  to  show  that  resistance  was 
yet  practicable.  But  Soult  and  Massena  declared  that  the  city  could  not 
be  defended ;  and  a  commission  of  all  the  marshals  and  military  men  in 
the  capital,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  unanimously  pronounced  a 
similar  decision.  A  capitulation  was,  therefore,  concluded  with  the  allied 
generals  on  the  drd  of  July,  which  stipulated  that  the  French  troops  should, 
on  the  4th,  commence  the  evacuation  of  Paris :  that  they  should  carry 
with  them  their  arms,  artillery,  caissons  and  personal  effects :  that  within 
eight  days,  they  should  be  withdrawn  to  the  south  of  the  Loire :  that  pri- 
vate and  public  property,  except  that  of  a  warlike  character,  should  be 
preserved  sacred.  The  terms  of  the  capitulation  embraced  many  other 
points,  and  among  them  was  this,  which  acquired  a  painful  interest  by  the 
event  that  followed :  '*  Individual  persons  and  property  shall  be  respected ; 
and,  in  general,  all  persons  at  present  in  the  capital,  shall  continue  to  en- 
joy  their  rights  and  liberties,  without  being  disquieted  or  prosecuted  in 
re^rd  to  the  functions  they  exercise  or  may  have  exercised,  or  to  their 
political  opinions  or  conduct."  On  the  7th  of  Juiy,  the  allied  armies  took 
possession  of  Paris,  entering  by  the  barrier  of  Neuilly :  the  British  en- 
camped in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  the  Prussians  bivouacked  in  the 
churches,  on  the  quays,  and  along  the  principal  streets.  On  the  6th,  Liouis 
XVIII.,  who  had  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  British  army  from  Ghent, 
made  his  public  entrance  into  the  capital,  escorted  by  the  National  Guard. 

The  allied  sovereigns  had  already  determined,  that  they  would  no 
longer  recognize  Napoleon  as  a  crowned  head,  nor  suffer  him  to  remain 
in  Europe ;  and  that  his  residence,  wherever  it  was,  should  be  under  such 
supervision  and  restriction,  as  effectually  to  prevent  his  again  breaking 
loose  to  desolate  the  world.  He  was  himself  anxious  to  embark  for 
America,  and  the  provisional  government  did  everything  in  its  power  to 
facilitate  his  journey.  Afler  a  melancholy  sojourn  of  six  days  at  Mal- 
Diaison,  Napoleon  set  out  for  Rochefort  with  a  train  of  carriages,  contain, 
ing  whatever  valuables  he  could  collect  from  the  palaces  within  his  reach, 
aiMl  arrived  at  that  port  on  the  drd  of  July.  But  he  found  that  the  block- 
ade of  the  English  cruisers  was  too  vigilant  to  permit  his  escape  from 
Rochefort  by  sea ;  and,  after  ten  days  of  vacillation,  during  which  every 
possible  project  for  flight  was  canvassed,  he  resolved  to  throw  himself  on 
the  generosity  of  the  British  government.  He  therefore,  on  the  13th  of 
July,  sent  to  Captain  Maitlamiy  of  the  English  frigate  Bellerophon,  the 


ftHowfns  letter  ftddrMoed  to  the  Prince  Regent:  "  Expomd  to  the  fc«*i«t 
whioh  aiTide  my  oountrr,  nid  to  the  boetilitj  of  the  greet  powen  of 
Eun^,  I  here  tennineted  my  politio«l  career;  end  I  oome,  like  Th«ni» 
tocles,  to  seat  myself  by  the  heerth  of  the  British  people.  I  put  mnelf 
under  the  protection  of  uieir  laws ;  end  cleim  it  from  your  rayu  higtuMV 
AS  the  most  powerful,  the  moat  oonstaot,  end  the  laost  generoue  ei  my 
enemies."  On  the  14th,  he  embarked  on  boerd  the  Belleropboa,  eitd  ww 
received  with  the  h<HK)rs  due  to  hie  ruik  as  e  general  by  Ceptein  Mtlilaoil, 
who  immediately  set  sail  with  his  prisoner  fer  England. 

Had  the  British  mioiaters  been  acting  alone  in  r^ard  to  Napcdeon,  this 
event  might  have  thrown  them  into  greet  embernssment — for  a  mora 
touching  appeal  was  never  made  to  the  bumanityofa  great  natioB.  But 
Britain  was  a  single  power  of  a  great  alliance  in  which  all  the  partial 
aotfd  tc^Oier.  The  asoendenoy  of  Napdeoo  oref  hia  tioops  had  reoenlhf 
been  evinced  in  a  manner  eo  striking,  and  his  disregard  for  the  vrfenm 
obligation  of  treaties  was  so  notorions,  it  was  cbvknvdy  out  of  the  qoeatioa 
to  think  of  sufiering  him  to  remain  in  Burape.  lite  B"g*<'>h  oaMnat 
tberefbre,  oourteouuy,  but  firmly  informed  him,  that  tlie  determinatiaii  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  was  final,  and  that  be  must  be  removed  to  St.  Helena. 
Napoleon  vehemently  protested  against  this  meaanre,  and  alleged  that 
it  was  a  breach  of  the  understanding  on  whidi'^be  liad  surrendered  hinw 
self  to  Captain  Haitland ;  although  in  fact  be  made  no  terms  with  that 
officer,  and  had  no  olaim,  except  <hi  thegeneraeih'  of  tl>e  Britirii  gaveis- 
ment.  After  remaining  a  fortnight  In  Pfymouth  Roads,  he  was  taKen  oa 
board  the  Northumberland  and  set  sail  for  St.  Helena,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  IBth  of  October. 

Paris  presented  a  melancholy  aspect  after  the  return  of  Louis  XVITI. 
The  charm  of  the  Revolution,  even  to  the  Royalists,  was  gone.  Strong 
bodies  of  infantry  and  artillery  occupied  the  liridgea,  and  all  the  principal 
points  of  the  town.  Detachments  of  cavalry  patrolled  every  street,  and 
the  reality  of  subjugation  was  present  to  every  eye.  Blucber  kept  aloof 
from  the  court,  and  haughtily  demanded  a  contribution  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lions of  francs  for  the  pay  of  his  troops,  as  Napoleon  had' done  after  the 
capture  of  Berlin.  The  Prussian  soldiers,  too,  insisted  on  destroying  the 
pillar  of  Austerlit?  as  Napoleon  had  destroyed  the  pillar  of  R!oebach; 
and  Blucher  wa^  ta  i%nt  upon  demolishing  the  bridge  of  Jena,  that  he  had 
actually  run  mines  beneath  its  arches.  A  negotiation  ensued  betweea 
him  and  Wellington  on  this  subject,  and  the  bridge  was  preserved  at  last 
only  by  Wellington's  placing  a  sentinel  on  it,  and  declaring  that  if  it  were 
blown  up,  he  would  consider  the  act  as  a  rupture  with  Great  Britain,  and 
govern  himself  accordingly.  The  Prussian  othcers  and  soldiers  assumed 
a  rude  and  harsh  deportment,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  Paris  they  indulged 
in  every  kind  of  pillage — not  because  they  were  naturally  fierce  or  uo. 
generous,  but  the  opportunity  to  revenge,  in  pari,  the  deep  injuries  their 
country  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  was  too  tempting  to  be 
resisted. 

When  the  allied  sovereigns  arrived  in  Paris,  they  insisted  on  restoring 
to  the  several  states,  whence  they  had  been  pillaged  by  Bonaparte,  the 
valuable  curiosities  and  works  of  art  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  The 
justice  of  this  demand  could  not  be  contested  ;  it  was  only  wresting  booty 
from  the  robber.  Talleyrand,  who  had  resumed  his  functions  as  Minister 
of  Foreign  Afihin,  appealed  to  the  article  in  the  capitulaUoo  of  Pari% 
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which  guarantied  the  safety  of  public  and  private  propeity :  but  it 
justly  replied,  that  these  objects  of  art,  seized  contrary  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, could  not  be  regarded  as  the  property  of  France.  The  restitution 
was  therefore  resolved  on  and  commenced  Hmh with  under  the  care  of  the 
British  and  Prussian  troops,  who  occupied  tlio  Place  du  Carrousel  during 
the  time  of  the  removal. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  National  Museum  was  an  ominous  event  to 
prance,  for  the  neighboring  powers  had  territories,  as  well  as  pictures,  to 
reclaim ;  and  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  revenge  loudly  demanded  the 
cession  of  many  provinces  which  had  been  added  by  the  Bourbon  princes 
to  the  monarchy  of  Clovis.  Austria  claimed  Lorraine  and  Alsace ;  Spain, 
the  Basque  Provinces ;  Prussia,  Mayencc,  Lnxpinhurg,  and  the  frontier 
districts  adjoining  her  territory ;  and  the  King  of  tlie  Netherlands,  all  the 
French  fortresses  on  the  Flemish  boundaries.  The  negotiations  on  these 
points  were  protracted  at  Paris  until  late  in  the  autumn  ;  at  length,  how- 
ever,  in  November,  1615,  the  second  treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded. 

By  this  treaty,  France  was  restricted  to  her  limits  as  they  stood  in 
1790  ;  and  therefore  lost,  of  what  had  been  conceded  to  her  by  the  treaty  of 
1814,  the  fortresses  of  Landau,  Sarre-Louis,  Philipville,  and  Marienburg, 
with  their  adjacent  territories.  Versoix,  with  a  small  district  around  it, 
was  given  to  the  Canton  of  Geneva ;  the  fortress  of  Huningen  was  to  be 
demolished,  and  France  retained  the  county  of  Venaisin,  the  first  conquest 
of  the  Revolution.  Seven  hundred  millions  of  francs  were  to  be  paid  to 
the  great  allied  powers,  and  one  hundred  millions  to  the  lesser  powers,  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  allied  troops  were  to  occupy,  for  a  period  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  years,  all  the  frontier  fortresses  of  France,  from  Cambray  to 
Fort  Louis ;  including  Valenciennes,  Quesnoi,  Maubeuge,  and  Landrecy, 
and  to  be  supported  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  French  government. 
The  different  powers  were  also  to  be  indemnified  for  spoliations  suffered 
during  the  Revolution,  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty. five 
millions  of  francs.  Great  Britain  relinquished  her  share  of  the  indem- 
nity,  amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  francs, 
in  favor  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  allied  powers  had  been  irritated  beyond  endurance  at  the  treachery 
of  the  whole  French  army,  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba ;  and 
they  insisted  peremptorily,  that  the  new  government  should  adopt  some 
measures  of  severity  toward  the  guilty  leaders.  They  at  first  rendered 
a  long  list  of  proscriptions,  which  was  finally  reduced  to  fifly -eight  per- 
sons to  be  banished,  and  three  to  be  executed.  Ney,  Labedoyere,  and 
Lavalette,  were  selected  for  the  latter  fate  ;  and  were  accordingly  brought 
Id  trial  and  convicted,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  of  high  treason.  Lava« 
lette  was  saved  by  the  heroic  devotion  of  his  wife,  who  visited  and  ex. 
changed  dresses  with  him  in  prison :  but  the  other  two  were  shot. 

The  guilt  of  Ney  was  obvious ;  and  probably  the  penalty  of  the  law 
was  never  inflicted  on  one  who  more  richly  deserved  his  fate ;  but  another 
question  arises:  was  he  not  protected  by  the  capitulation  of  Paria?  An 
article  of  that  compact,  as  already  quoted,  declared  that  all  persons  then 
in  Paris  should  enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties,  without  molestation  for  their 
past  political  opinions  or  conduct ;  and  as  Ney  was  at  that  time  in  Paris, 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  protection  extended  to  him.  It  is  true,  an 
example  was  required ;  and  equally  true  that  Ney's  treason  was  more 
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flRgmnt  than  that  of  any  other  man ;  but  these  ikots  do  not  jnati^  the 
hreach  of  a  capitulation.  The  very  time,  abore  all  othen^  ibr  justioe  lo 
fnterpoee,  is  when  publio  interest  or  state  necessity  is  uigent  on  the  one 
huid,  and  an  unprotected  criminal  exists  on  the  oUier. 

Another  of  the  paladins  of  the  French  Empire  perished  not  long  after, 
under  circumstances  to  which  the  most  fastidious  sense  of  justice  can 
take  no  exception.  Murat,  tormented  with  the  thirst  for  power,  and  eager 
to  regain  his  dominions,  was  fool-hardy  enough  to  make  a  descent  on  the 
coast  of  Naples,  with  a  few  followers,  in  oroer  to  excite  a  revolt  against 
the  Bourbon  govemm'mt.  He  was  seized,  tried  by  a  military  oommisnoiit 
and  shot. 

Napolecm  did  not  Ions  survive  his  old  oompanions  in  arms*  Although 
subjected  to  little  restramt  in  St.  Helena,  permitted  to  ride  over  the  island, 
.  and  enjoy  a  desree  of  comfort  and  luxury  that  bore  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  severity  with  which  he  had  treated  state  prisoners ;  his  s[ttrit  chafed 
against  the  coercion  of  being  confined  at  all.  Nevertheless,  it  was  indis- 
pensabie  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  that  his  escape  should  be  prevented; 
and  hii  expedition  from  Elba  had  diown,  that  no  relianoe  whatever  could 
be  placed  on  his  promises  or  his  treaties.  Detention  and  safe  custody 
dierefore  became  unavoidable ;  and  every  comfort,  consistent  with  these  ob- 
jects, was  aflbrded  him  by  the  British  government.  He  was  allowed  the 
sodeihr  of  the  friends  who  acoompaniedhim  in  his  exile ;  he  had  books  fai 
abundance  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours;  saddle-horses  were  at  his  com- 
mand ;  Champaiffne  and  Burgundy  were  his  daily  beverage ;  and  the  bQl 
of  fare  of  his  table,  which  I^  C^»es  gives  as  a  proof  of  the  severity  i^ 
the  British  authorities,  would  be  thought  by  most  persons  a  sumptirous  and 
luxurious  provision.  If  England  hM  adied  toward  Napoleon  as  Napo- 
leon did  toward  his  imprisoned  enemies,  she  would  have  shut  him  up  in  a 
fortress  and  murdered  him  in  cold  blood — as  the  Duke  d'Enghein  was 
murdered  at  Vincennes. 

In  February,  1821,  Napoleon,  who  had  been  for  some  time  suffering 
with  a  cancer  in  the  stomach,  grew  rapidly  worse.  He  dictated  his  Will, 
with  a  great  variety  of  minute  bequests,  but  obstinately  refused  to  take 
medicine.  "  All  that  is  to  happen,"  said  he,  "  is  written  down  ;  our  hour 
is  marked ;  we  carmot  prolong  it  a  moment  beyond  the  limit  that  fate  has 
predestined."  At  two  o'clock  on  the  Srd  of  May,  he  received  extreme 
unction,  and  declared  that  he  died  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  On  the 
5th,  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  arose,  and  he  expired  during  its 
greatest  fury,  uttering  the  words,  "  t^ie  <Varm^e"  Two  singular  items 
in  his  will  deserve  to  be  recorded :  one  was  a  request,  that  his  body 
"  miffht  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  among  the  people  whom  he  had 
loved  so  well ;"  and  the  other,  a  legacy  of  ten  thousand  francs  to  a  man 
who  had  been  detected  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Napoleon  had  previously  indicated  the  spot,  in  St.  Helena,  in  whidi  he 
wished  his  remains  to  be  deposited.  It  was  a  small  hollow  called  Slane's 
Valley,  where  a  fountain,  shaded  with  weeping  willows,  had  long  been  his 
favorite  retreat.  He  was  laid  in  the  coffin  with  his  three-cornered  hat, 
military  surtout,  leather  under-dress  and  boots,  as  he  used  to  appear  on 
the  field  of  battle.  The  body,  after  lying  in  state,  was  carried  to  the 
place  of  interment  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  buried  with  military  honon: 
a  stone  of  great  size,  but  without  inscription,  covered  the  grave. 
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Time  rolled  on  with  its  changes.  The  dynasty  of  the  Restoration  proved 
unequal  to  the  task  of  coercing  the  desires  of  the  Revolution  i  a  new  gen- 
eration  arose,  teeming  with  the  passions  and  forgetful  of  the  sufferings  of 
former  days ;  the  revolt  of  the  barricades,  in  1830,  restored  the  tricolor- 
flag,  and  established  a  semi- revolutionary  dynasty  on  the  French  throne. 
England  shared  in  the  convulsion  of  the  period :  a  change  in  her  consti- 
tution placed  the  popular  party  in  power ;  a  temporary  alliance,  founded 
on  political  passion,  not  national  interest,  united  her  government  with  that 
of  France ;  and,  under  M.  Thiers's  administration,  a  request  was  made 
by  France  for  the  remains  of  her  Emperor. 

England  granted  the  request.  The  body  of  Napoleon  was  conveyed 
to  Havre  de  Grace  in  the  frigate  La  Belle  Poule,  and  thence  transferred 
to  Paris.  It  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Invalides  on  the  6th  of 
December,  1840 ;  and  although  the  weather  was  intensely  cold,  six  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe and  his  court  officiated  on  the  occasion ;  but  nothing  awakened  such 
deep  feeling  as  a  band  of  the  mutilated  veterans  of  the  Old  Guard  who, 
with  mournful  visas es  but  a  military  air,  attended  the  remains  of  their 
beloved  chief  to  his  last  resting-place. 
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It  would  be  to  little  purpose  that  the  mighty  drama  of  the  French  Revolutionary 
recorded  in  history,  if  the  mainspring  of  all  the  European  efforts,  the  BRirm 
FiH Ajfcss,  were  not  fully  explained.  It  was  in  their  boundless  extent  that  freedom  found 
a  never.failing  stay,  in  their  elastic  power  thai  mdependence  obtained  a  permanent  sup. 
port.  When  surrounded  by  the  wreck  oi'  other  nutions ;  when  surviving  alone  the  fall 
of  so  many  confederacies,  it  was  in  their  inexhaustible  resources  that  England  found 
the  means  of  resolutely  maintaining  the  contest,  and  waiting  calmly,  on  her  citadel 
amid  the  waves,  the  return  of  a  right  spirit  in  tho  Hurrounding  nations.  Vain  would  have 
been  the  prowess  of  her  seamen,  vain  the  valor  of  her  soldiers,  if  her  national  finances 
had  ffiven  way  under  the  strain ;  and  the  conquorore  of  Trafalgar  and  Alexandria  moat 
have  succumbed  in  the  contest  they  so  heroically  maintained,  if  they  had  not  found  in 
the  resources  of  government  the  means  of  permanently  continuing  it.  Vain  even  would 
have  been  the  reaction  produced  by  suffering  against  the  French  Revolution  :  vain  the 
ehameUhouse  of  Spain  and  the  snows  of  Russia,  it  England  hnd  not  been  in  a  situatioo 
to  take  advantage  of  the  crisis ;  if  she  had  been  unable  to  nliiucnt  the  war  in  the  Pe» 
ninsula  when  its  native  powers  were  prostrated  in  the  dust ;  nnd  ttie  energies  of  awak* 
ened  Europe  must  have  been  lost  in  fruitless  efforts,  if  the  wealth  o{  LCngland  had  not 
at  last  arrayed  them,  in  densi'  and  disciplined  battalions,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine. 

How,  then,  did  it  happen  that  this  inconsiderable  island,  f»o  small  a  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  was  enabled  to  expend  wealth  greater  than  ever  had  been  amassed  by  the  an. 
cient  mistress  of  the  world ;  to  maintain  a  contest  of  unexampled  magnitude  for  twenty 
years ;  to  keep  on  foot  a  fleet  which  conquered  the  united  navies  of  Europe,  and  an 
army  which  carried  victory  into  every  corner  of  the  globe ;  to  acquire  a  colonial  empire 
that  encircled  the  earth,  and  subdue  the  vast  continent  of  Hindostan,  at  the  very  time 
that  it  struggled  in  Spain  with  the  land-forces  of  Napoleon,  and  equipped  all  the  armiea 
of  the  North  for  the  liberation  of  Germany  ?  The  solution  of  the  phenomenon,  unez. 
ampled  in  the  history  of  the  worid,  is  without  doubt  to  be  in  part  found  in  the  perse ve. 
ring  industry  of  the  British  people,  and  the  extent  of  the  commerce  which  they  maintained 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  but  the  resources  thus  afforded  would  have  been  in. 
adequate  to  so  vast  an  expenditure,  and  must  have  been  exhausted  early  in  the  struggle, 
if  they  had  not  been  organized  and  sustained  by  an  admirable  system  of  finance,  which 
seemed  to  rise  superior  to  every  difficulty  with  which  it  had  to  contend.  It  is  there  that 
the  true  secret  of  the  prodigy  is  to  be  found ;  it  is  there  that  the  noblest  monument  to 
Mr.  Pitt's  wisdom  has  been  erected. 

The  national  income  of  England  at  an  early  period  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  totally 
incommensurate  to  the  important  station  which  she  occupied  in  the  scale  of  nations.  In 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  it  amounted  only  to  X400,000  a  year,  and  that  of  James  I.  to 
j6450,000 ;  and  even  including  all  the  subsidies  received  from  Parliament  during  hie 
leign,  j6480,000  a  year:  sums  certainly  not  equivalent  to  more  than  X800,000,  or 
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jBlvOOOiOOO  of  our  money.*  That  enjoyed  by  Charles  I.  amounted,  on  an  aTerafa,  to 
jC895,000,  annually  :  a  sum  perhaps  equal  to  J61 ,500,000  in  these  times.t 

It  was  the  long  parliament  which  first  gave  the  example  of  a  prodigious  levy  of  momef 
from  the  people  in  England  ;  afibrding  thus  a  striking  instance  of  the  eternal  truth,  that 
no  government  is  so  despotic  as  that  of  the  popular  leaders,  when  relieved  from  all  con* 
trol  on  the  part  of  the  other  powers  in  the  state.  The  sums  levied  in  England  duiing 
the  Commonwealth,  that  Ib,  from  the  3rd  of  November,  1640,  to  the  5th  of  November, 
1659,  amounted  to  the  enormous,  and,  if  not  proved  by  authentic  documents,  incredible 
•um  of  i;83,000,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  £5,000,000  a  year ;  or  more  than  five 
times  that  which  had  been  so  much  the  subject  of  complaint  in  the  times  of  the  unhappy 
monarch  who  had  preceded  it.t  The  permanent  revenue  of  Cromwell  was  raised  from 
the  three  kingdoms  to  jCI,868,000 :  or  considerably  more  than  double  that  enjoyed  by 
Charles  I.§  The  total  public  income  at  the  death  of  Charles  II.  was  J61,800,000,  of  Jamea 
U.  jC3,000,000  ;  sums  incredibly  small,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  price  of  wheat 
was  not  then  materially  different  from  what  it  is  st  the  present  momentyT 

These  inconsiderable  taxes,  however,  were  destined  to  be  exchanged  for  others  of  a 
very  different  character,  upon  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne. 
The  intimate  connexion  of  the  princes  of  that  family  with  Continental  politics,  and  the 
long  wars  in  which,  in  consequence,  the  nation  was  involved,  soon  led  to  a  more  bur- 
densome system  of  taxation,  and  the  raising  of  sums  annually  from  the  people  which  in 
former  times  would  have  been  deemed  incredible.  So  great  was  the  increase  of  the 
public  burdens  during  the  reign  of  William,  that  the  national  income,  in  the  thirteen 
years  that  he  sat  on  the  throne,  was  nearly  doubled ;  being  raised  from  jG3,000,000  a  year 
to  jC3,895,000.  But  the  addition  made  to  the  public  revenue  was  the  least  important  part 
of  the  changes  effected  during  this  important  period.  It  was  then  that  the  National 
Dbbt  began ;  and  government  was  taught  the  dangerous  secret  of  providing  for  the 
necessities,  and  maintaining  the  influence  of  present  times,  by  borrowing  money  and 
laying  its  payment  on  posterity.** 

Various  motives  combined  to  induce  the  government,  immediately  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  adopt  the  system  of  borrowing  on  the  credit  of  the  state.  Notwithstanding  the 
temporary  unanimity  with  which  the  Revolution  had  been  brought  about,  various  heart- 
burnings  and  divisions  had  succeeded  that  event,  and  the  exiled  dynasty  still  numbered 
a  large  and  resolute  body,  especially  in  the  rural  districts,  among  their  adherents.     Ex. 

•  Hume  v..  03.  vi..  112.  t  lb.  yii..  841.    Pebrar,  45. 

t  "  It  it  Mldom,**  says  Hume,  "  that  the  people  fain  anjrthinic  by  revolutions  in  government,  because  the  new 
Mttlement.  jealous  and  insecure,  roust  commonly  be  supported  with  more  expense  and  severity  than  the  old: 
but  on  no  occasion  was  the  truth  of  this  maxim  more  sensibly  felt  than  in  England  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
royal  authority.  Complaints  against  the  oppression  of  ship-money,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  star  chamber,  had 
roused  the  people  to  arms,  and,  having  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  crown,  they  found  themaelves  loaded 
with  a  multiplicity  of  taxes  formerly  unknown,  while  scarce  an  appearance  of  law  and  liberty  remained  in  aaf 
part  of  the  adrnini8tration.'*a 

The  following  are  some  of  the  items  in  this  enormous  aggregate  of  £83,000.000  raised  from  the  nation  dan« 
the  Commonwealth— a  striking  proof  of  the  despotic  character  of  the  executive  during  that  period : 

Land-tax jeaS.000.000 

Excise 8,000.000 

Tonnage  and  poundage 7,600.000 

Sale  of  church  lands 10,096,000 

Sequestrations  of  bishops,  deans,  and  inferior  clergy,  for  four  years 8^SSB,000 

Sequestrations  ofprivate  estates  in  England 4,564,000 

Fee-ferm  rents  for  five  years 9,963,000 

Compositions  with  delinquents  in  Ireknd 1,000.000 

Sales  of  estates  in  Ireland 8,667,000 

Other  lesser 10.074.000 

o  .^.^  Total £83.331,000 

->pBBmBm.  139, 140. 

f  Of  this  sum,  there  was  drawn 

from  England X1JSI7J74 

from  Scotland 148,601 

from  Ireland 207,790 

-Ibid.  140.  X1.86B.716 

II  The  quarter  of  wheat  from  1636  to  1701.  was,  on  an  average BU.  114^ 

from  1700  to  1765 in*   j^T 

from  1764 to  1794 lu!  TA 

In  1836.  the  average  of  the  quarter  in  Great  Britain  was  88f .  6d.,  and  the  avamge  of  the  last  five  ymn  was  aalr 
«ff.-SMiTH*8  WeaUk9f  J^atioKM,  i.,  868,  and  Corn  Jiveraee,  1685. 
T  ?9bm,  m,  143.  ••  Pebrer.  SB.  00.  «  Huom  tO..  US. 
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tensive  pntronage,  and  no  email  ehare  of  corruption  were  necessary  to  secure  the  influ. 
ence  of  government  over  a  nation  thus  divided :  foreign  wars  were  deemed  reqaiiHe 
to  maintain  the  ascendant  of  the  Protestant  principles,  to  which  the  liing  owed  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  the  Continental  connexions  of  the  house  of  Orange  imperiooslj 
required  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain  in  those  desperate  struggles  by  which  the  veiy 
existence  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Holland  was  endangered.  The  same  causes  which 
led  to  the  duplication  of  the  public  burdens  of  France  by  Louis  Philippe  after  the  Rev. 
olution  of  1830,  produced  a  similar  increase  in  the  taxes  of  Great  Britain  after  the 
change  of  dynasty  in  1688,  and  engendered  the  dangerous  system  of  borrowing  on  the 
security  of  the  assessments  of  future  years.*  It  was  justly  thought  that  the  present  influence 
of  government  could  in  this  way  be  increased  to  an  extent  altogether  impracticable  if  the 
expenditure  of  each  year  were  to  be  limited  to  the  supplies  raised  within  itself;  and  tha^ 
by  the  distribution  of  the  debt  among  a  great  number  of  public  creditors,  an  extensive  and 
influential  body  might  be  formed,  attached  by  the  strong  tie  of  individual  interest  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  ruling  dynasty;  because  they  were  aware  that  their  claims  would  be  dis. 
regarded  by  the  legitimate  monarchs,  if  restored  to  the  throne.  The  expedient,  there- 
fore,  was  fallen  upon  of  contracting  a  debt  transferable  by  a  simple  power  of  attorney^ 
in  the  smallest  shares,  from  hand  to  hand  ;  and  capable  of  being  used  almost  like  tfa« 
highest  and  most  valuable  species  of  bank  notes,  in  the  transactions  of  the  nation.  To 
the  steady  proeecution  of  this  system,  and  the  formation  of  a  secure  deposits  by  its 
means  for  the  savings  of  the  nation,  much  of  the  subsequent  prosperity  and  grandeur  of 
England  is  to  be  ascribed :  but,  like  all  other  human  things,  it  hss  its  evils  as  well  ss  its 
advantages;  and  in  the  perilous  facility  of  borrowing,  which  the  magnitude  of  the  national 
resources  and  the  fidelity  with  which  the  public  engagements  were  fulfilled  produced^  ii 
to  be  found  the  remote  but  certain  cause  of  financial  embarrassments,  now  to  all  appear- 
ance irremediable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  successive  steps  by  which  both  the  public  revenue  aii4 
the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  were  increased  after  this  period.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
both  were  largely  augmented  during  the  glorious  War  of  the  Succession ;  that  the  long 
and  pacific  administration  which  followed  effected  no  sensible  reduction  in  their  amount; 
that  the  checkered  contest  of  1799,  and  the  more  triumphant  campaigns  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  contributed  equally  to  their  increase ;  and  that  the  disasters  of  the  American 
struggle  were  attended  by  so  great  an  augmentation  of  the  national  burdens,  that  at  its 
termination  in  1783,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  they  must  inevitaU^ 
prove  fatal  in  the  end  to  the  independence  of  the  nation.  At  the  close  of  the  last  coiu 
test  the  public  revenue  wss  ^£12,000,000,  and  the  debt  J6340,000,000,t  the  interest  of 
which  absorbed  no  less  than  £9,319,000  of  the  annual  income  of  the  state :  the  loMe 
contracted  during  the  last  unfortunate  contest  having  been  no  less  than  one  hundred 
millions.! 

*  TIm  fbllowJDc  ■  a  itatniMiit  of  the  bodgcCi  of  Fnnoe  befoi*  and  aflar  the  Bevolation  ofJuDr.   It  ka  sad 
9m  and  imtnictiv*  olvaci  of  eontemplation,  to  obtenro  a  similar  eonvukioo  laading ,  in  eountrias  w  wriUtf 
diflewnt  in  their  chamdar.  ewtoim  and  inrtilntiont,  ai  Fianoe  and  England  were  at  the  apcwioni  of  tbsdiass- 
tiM  of  Oranfte  and  Orleans  to  their  respective  thrones,  to  a  result  so  preeiMly  similar : 

UM 9S1,OQO,OQO,  or  about  iaBllOO.000 

UK MB.000.000.  or  VJBBOjm 

UK. MB.O00.0in.  or  0.600.000 

197 966,000,000.  or  88.780,000 

1818. SV.'VO.OOO,  or  t7JOO,000 

1686 975.000.000,  or  **       86,010,060 

1880 Reroltttioa in Julr 8B1.00nan,or  88JB80,000 

1881  Louis  PhUippa. l,ai,00uTo0O,  or  **        60,000.006 

18Bi          Do.                              1,100,000,000.  or  44.000.000 

MB 1496.000.000.  or  44.666,660 

— tSee  SUL  dt  Framcg,  published  by  fOTenment. 

t  FM>rer,M6. 

I  The  tulloirinK  tableexhibits,  in  a  clear  and  condensed  fttn.  the  faieraase  of  the  public  rcfumic^  aBipn* 

of  the  debt,  horn  the  Revolutioa  in  1688  to  the  present  time: 

DtH.  BUtruL     PnkUe 

National  debt  at  the  Rerohition J8BMn  Mijm  tjmM 

Increase  during  the  reifn  of  WilUaai 16,780,488        ljn.087 


Debt  attheaccessioa  of  Queen  Anne l«,8M.7«i        IJIO^B  8JHJV 

Increase  during  the  reign  of  QueCD  Anne 87,786l6B1         8;0n,4l6 


Debt  at  the  accession  of  GeorgoL 6444B,8B 

Psewtse  during  the  itlgB  of  OeomsL M6U8B  I88L86I 
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It  was  At  this  period  that  Mr.  Pitt  came  into  office,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Foi 
the  coalition  ministry.  His  ardent  and  sagacious  mind  was  immediately  tamed  to  th* 
consideration  of  the  finances,  and  the  means  of  eitricating  the  nation  from  the  embus, 
rassments,  to  ordinary  observers  inextricable,  in  which  it  had  been  involved  by  the  ink 
provident  expenditure  of  preceding  years.  It  was  evident,  from  a  retrospect  of  hiatory, 
that  no  sensible  impression  had  been  made  on  the  debt  by  any  efforts  of  preceding  times ; 
that  though  a  sinking  fund  had  long  existed  in  name,  yet  its  opcratiuns  had  been  very 
inconsiderable ;  and  that  all  the  economy  of  the  long  periods  of  jk  jce  which  had  inter- 
vened since  the  Revolution,  had  done  little  more  than  dischai^"  u  icuth  of  the  burdeos 
contracted  in  the  previous  years  of  hostility.  The  interest  of  tSi-  d*  bt  absorbed  now 
more  than  two.thirds  of  the  public  revenue.  It  was  impossible  t>^  «*onceal  that  such  a 
state  of  things  was  in  the  highest  degree  alarming ;  not  only  as  aironling  no  reasonabU 
prospect  that  the  existing  engagements  could  ever  he  liquidated,  Out  as  threatening,  at 
no  distant  period,  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  nation  to  make  those  etiort^  wUidi  its 
honor  or  independence  might  require.  It  was  easy  to  t'oresee  thnt,  in  the  conntc  «»('  munts, 
wara  and  changes  would  arise,  which  would  reader  it  indispensable  for  the  i^oveminent 
to  assume  a  menacing  attitude,  and 'possibly  engage  in  a  long  course  of  hoeuliUe)* ;  but 
how  could  any  administration  venture  to  assume  the  one,  or  the  people  bear  the  other, 
if  an  immense  load  of  debt  hung  about  their  necks,  absorbing  alike  by  its  interest  their 
present  revenues,  and  paraljrzing  by  its  magnitude  the  credit  by  which  their  resouices 
might  be  increased  on  any  unforeseen  emergency  7 

These  dangera  took  strong  possession  of  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  but,  instead  of  aink* 
ing  in  despair  under  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  he  applied  the  eneigies  of  iiis  under, 
standing  with  the  greater  vigor  to  overcome  them.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  perceived 
by  what  means  this  great  object  could  with  ease  and  certainty  be  effected.  The  public 
attention  at  this  period  had  been  strongly  directed  to  the  prodigious  powers  of  accumu. 
lation  of  money  at  compound  interest ;  snd  Dr.  Price  had  demonstrated,  with  msthe. 
matical  certainty,  that  any  sum,  however  small,  increasing  at  that  ratio,  would  in  a 
given  time  extinguish  sny  debt,  however  great.^  Mr.  Pitt,  with  the  instinctive  ssgacity 
of  genius,  laid  hold  of  this  simple  law  to  ostabUsh  a  machine  by  which  the  vast  debt  of 
England  might  without  difficulty  Im*  discharged.  All  former  sinking  funds  had  failed 
of  producing  great  effects,  because  they  were  directed  to  the  annual  discharge  of  a 
certain  portion  of  debt ;  not  the  formation,  by  compound  interest,  »f  a  fund  destined  to 
its  future  and  progressive  liquidation ;  they  advanced,  therefore,  by  addition,  not  multi. 
plication,  in  an  arithmetical,  not  a  geometrical  progression.  Mr.  Pitt  saw  the  evil,  and 
not  merely  applied  a  remedy,  but  more  than  a  remedy ;  he  not  only  seized  the  battery, 
but  turned  it  against  the  enemy.     The  wonderful  powers  of  compound  interest,  the  vast 


Debt  IntereaL     PtMie 

Debt  at  the  acoenion  of  G«orffe  II £52.033,235  X3.217,661        £6.7tB.4S8 

DecreaMduring  the  peace 5.137,613  2a3,SK 

Debtattheopeningof  the  war.  1739 46,954.683  2,964,035           6,9!ifim 

Incraoje  during  tb^  wrar 81.836,689  1.096.979 

Debt  at  the  end  of  the  war.  1748. 78,293,312  4.061,014            6.923,000 

Decrease  during  the  peace 3,721,472  664,287 

Debt  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  1756 74.571.840  8,396,737           7.117 J6I 

Increase  during  the  war 72,m,0U4  2.444.104 

Debt  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  1763. 146.682,844  5,810.851           8,523,410 

Decrease  during  the  peace 10.739.793  884.000 

Debt  at  the  opening  of  the  A  merican  war.  1776 135.943.031  5.476.841          1O.9G6.40S 

Increase  during  the  war 102,541.819  8.843,084 

Debt  at  the  peace  of  1783. 238,484.870  9,319.925         11,968.000 

Decrease  during  the  peace 4,751J81  148^569 

Debt  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  1798. 233,783.609  9,176,366         16,6BB3U 

Increase  during  the  war 295,105,668  10,232,152 

Debtat  the  peace  of  Amiens,  1st  February.  1801 528.839.277  19.438.508         HUM4S 

Increase  during  the  second  war 835.983.164  12.796.796 

Debtattbepeaeeof  Paris.  Ist  February,  1816 864.822.441  82.225.804         njUOJU 

Decrease  since  the  peace ^2,155.907  8.883.841 

Debt  on  the  5^1  of  January.  1832. X782.667.284  X28.341.4S3      X8OJBO.O0O 

— MoRKAU  and  Pkbrbe's  Tables,  70.89.152.245.  and  Portkr's  PmrL  Tablu,  i.,  1. 

*  A  penny  laid  out  at  compound  interest  at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  would  in  the  ytar  1775  havs 
a  lolid  masi  of  gold  eifhteen  hundrad  tioMS  the  wlwle  waif ht  of  the  globe. 
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lem  of  geometrical  progreflsion,  so  long  and  iorely  felt  by  debton,  were  now  to  Im 
applied  to  credhun ;  and,  inverting  the  process  hitherto  experienced  among  mankind^ 
the  swift  growth  o(  the  gangrene  was  to  be  turned  from  the  corruption  of  the  sound  to 
the  eradication  of  the  diseased  part  of  the  sjrstem.  Another  addition,  like  the  discoTerjr 
of  gravitation,  the  press,  and  the  steam^ngine,  to  the  many  illustrations  which  history 
atTords  of  the  lasting  truth,  that  the  greatest  changes,  both  in  the  social  and  material 
world,  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the  smallest ;  and  that  it  is  by  the  felicitoni 
application  of  familiar  principles  to  new  and  important  objects,  that  the  greatest  and 
most  salutary  discoveries  in  human  affairs  are  effected. 

Mr.  Pitt's  mind  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  incalculable  importance  of  this  sub. 
joct,  one  before  which  all  ware  or  subjects  of  present  interest,  eicepting  only  the  preser* 
Tation  of  the  Constitution,  sunk  into  insignificance.  From  the  time  of  his  accession  to 
office  in  17d4,  his  attention  had  been  constantly  riveted  to  the  subject,  and  he  repeatedly 
expressed,  in  the  most  energetic  language,  his  sense  of  its  overwhelming  magnitude. 
"  Upon  the  deliberation  of  this  day,"  said  he,  in  bringing  forward  his  resolutions  on  tho 
subject,  on  the  29th  of  March,  .1786,  <*  the  people  of  England  place  all  their  hopes  of  m 
full  return  of  prosperity,  and  a  revival  of  that  public  security  which  will  give  vigor  and 
confidence  to  those  commercial  exertions  on  which  the  flourishing  state  of  the  country 
depends.  Yet  not  only  the  public  and  this  house,  but  other  nations  are  intent  upon  it; 
for  upon  its  deliberations,  by  the  success  or  failure  of  what  is  now  proposed,  our  rank 
will  be  decided  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  To  behold  this  country,  when  just 
emerging  from  a  most  unfr^rtunate  war,  which  had  added  such  an  accumulation  to  sums 
before  immense,  that  it  was  the  belief  of  surrounding  nations,  and  of  many  among  our- 
selves, that  we  must  sink  under  it — to  behold  this  nation,  instead  of  despairing  at  its 
alarming  condition,  looking  boldly  its  situation  in  the  face,  and  establishing  upon  m 
spirited  and  permanent  plan  the  means  o(  relieving  itself  from  all  its  encumbrances, 
must  give  such  an  idea  of  our  resources  as  will  astonish  the  nations  around  us,  and 
enable  us  to  regain  that  preeminence  to  which,  on  many  accounts,  we  are  so  justly 
entitled.  The  propriety  and  even  necessity  of  adopting  a  plan  for  this  purpose  is  now 
tmiversally  allowed,  and  it  is  also  admitted  that  immediate  steps  ought  to  be  taken  on 
the  subject  It  is  well  known  how  strongly  my  feelings  have  been  engaged,  not  only 
by  the  duties  of  my  situation,  but  the  consideration  of  my  own  personal  reputation, 
which  is  deeply  committed  in  the  question,  to  exert  every  nerve,  to  arm  every  vigilance, 
to  concentrate  my  efforts  toward  that  great  object,  by  which  alone  we  can  have  a 
prospect  of  transmitting  to  posterity,  that  which  we  ourselves  have  felt  the  want  of— lui 
efficient  sinking  fund  for  the  national  debt.  To  accomplish  this  is  the  first  wish  of  my 
heart,  and  it  would  be  my  proudest  hope  to  have  my  name  inscribed  on  a  pillar  to  be 
erected  in  honor  of  the  man  who  did  his  country  the  essential  service  of  reducing  the 
national  debt."*t 

In  pursuance  of  these  designs,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  that  a  million  yeariy-— composed 
partly  of  savings  effected  in  various  branches  of  tho  public  service,  to  the  amount  of 
£900,00(V  and  partly  of  new  taxes,  to  the  amount  uf  XI 00,000— should  be  granted  to 
his  majesty,  to  be  vested  in  commiff^ioner?  t  iK.^Mil'rom  the  highest  functionaries  in  tho 
realm ;  that  the  payments  to  then>  -  i:(.ul(i  t>*  mude  quarterly  ,  and  that  the  whole  sums 
thus  drawn  should  be  by  them  invt&ttMj  in  tliu  purchase  of  stock,  to  stand  in  the  name 
of  the  commissioners,  the  dividends  >.  iiich  were  to  be  periodically  applied  to  the 
further  purchase  of  stock,  to  stand  and  have  its  dividends  invested  in  the  same  manner. 
In  this  way,  by  setting  apart  a  million  annually,  and  religiously  applying  its  interest  to 
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t  It  H  wuftby  of  especial  ootic*.  howerar.  that  ibooffa  thus  daeplr  imp  wed  with  tlia  paTamonnt  importaiiee 
of  ratting  up  an  effective  linkinx  fund  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  Mr.  Pitt  was  cquaUy  resolute  not  t» 
attempt  it  by  any  measure  by  which  the  public  security  mi<ht  be  impaired,  and,  oo  the  contmry,  at  the  very 
same  time  stronirly  advocated  and  carried  a  bill  for  the  fortifieatioa  of  Poitsmoatb  and  Plymouth,  which 
lequiied  several  hundred  thousand  pounds.  "  He  who  would  be  sedue^**  said  he.  **  by  the  plausible  and  ptipo. 
kr  name  uf  economy :  he  who  would  not  call  it  only  plausible  and  popukr,  he  would  rather  say  the  saerad 
■ame  of  economy,  to  foreco  the  reality ;  and  for  the  sake  of  adding  a  fow  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  the  oo»> 
Bit  to  the  sinking  fund,  perhaps  render  for  ever  abortive  the  sinkhig  fbad  ilseIC  Every  saving,  eonsiMcntJy  with 
natiooal  safety,  he  would  pledge  himself  to  make :  but  he  wouM  never  consent  to  starve  the  puljlie  serrire,  aad 
lo  withhold  those  supplies,  without  which  the  nation  must  be  eodan  gored.***  Every  measure  of  this  great  maa 
was  directed  to  great  and  lasting  national  ohiects ;  he  was  content  to  impose  present  burdens,  to  foiago  pieaeal 
■dvanteges,  and  incur  present  unpopularity,  for  the  sake  of  uhimate  pubhe  advantage ;  the  only  prine^  wUeS 
•ver  yet  led  to  greatness  and  booor,  either  in  nations  or  individuals,  as  the  oppoete  ineees,  gilded  bf  i 
popokrity  or  efuoyasent,  w  the  eartaio  forenumer  of  uhiaBata  mhi. 
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Ae  fonham  of  ■toek,  th^  momm  of  Ae.  phm  wm  ■ewnid  >  btetan  IIm 
jMlitliiM  woald  ipriiigt  not  fiom  any  widttloiwl  bmdeni  tmpoted  on  dw  pM|ifl^  bat 
Ae  dividendt  on  tbe  atoek  dm  boosht  op  fitmi  indWIdult,  ud  VMlBd  in  dm  pnUiB 
InMleea.  The  povren  of  eompowid  intenot  won  dint  bioq^  round  fiom  dio  rido  of 
Ihe  oioditor  to  mot  of  dio  delitor--4h)ai  the  fondboUon  to  dio  nation ;  and  dio  national 
dabt  waa  oalsn  in  vpon  by  an  aecnmnlafing  fimd,  wUdi,  inereaalag  In  a  goomotrioni 
pngnaaion,  would  lo  a  eeitaiatir,  at  no  diitant  period,  efieet  iti  total  extinction.*  *■  IT 
dda  million,''  aaid  Ifr.  Pitt,  <*  to  be  ao  applied,  ia  to  be  laid  ootwidi  ilagrowinf  inleraalp 
ft  will  amount  to  a  Tory  great  aam  in  a  period  diat  ii  not  ^eiy  long  in  theUlb  of  an 
individual,  and  but  an  bmtr  in  dw  exiatenee  of  a  great  nation ;  and  tliia  will  diminiah 
tim  debt  of  thia  ooontiy  ao  much  aa  to  pievent  dw  exigenelea  of  war  fium  niaing  it  to 
te  enormona  height  it  haa  hitheito  dona.  In  dw  period  of  twenty-eight  yeaia,  the  anm 
of  a  miUioii,annnallir  improved,  woukl  amount  to  four  niilliona  p^  But  eaia 

■mat  be  talLen  tibat  mia  aum  be  not  broken  In  upon.  Thia  haa  hitherto  been  the  baoe 
of  thia  eonntiy ;  for  if  the  original  rinking  fond  had  Iwen  pioperiy  preoerved,  it  can 
oaaily  be  proved  that  our  debci  at  thk  moment  would  not  have  been  very  burdenaoflM ; 
but  thia,  hitlierto,  haa  been  found  impraotleaUe,  becauae  dw  miniater  haa  unifotmly, 
when  it  aaited  hia  convenience,  gotten  hold  of  tUa  aum,  which  ought  to  have  been 
lugarded  aa  moat  aaerad.  To  prevent  thia,  I  ptopooe  thatthia  aum-be  veated  in  oaitain 
dignified  commimionen,  to  be  by  them  appiied  <|uarteriy  to  buy  up  atock;  by  wliich 
Bcana  no  conaiderable  aum  will  ever  be  open  to  apdiation,  and  the  fund  will  go  on 
without  interruption.  Long^  and  very  long,  haa  the  counter  atiugided  under  in  heavy 
load,  without  any  proapect  of  being  relieved ;  but  It  may  now  look  forward  to  the 
dqect  imon  which  the  exirtenoe  of  &  country  dependa.  A  miniater  could  never  have 
the  confidence  to  come  down  to  the  Houae  and  propoae  dw  repeal  of  ao  beneficial  a 
law^— of  one  ao  dlncdy  tending  to  relieve  the  people  fiom  their  butdena.  The  eoaoDce 
flf  the  plan  conriata  in  dw  fund  being  invariably  applied  in  diminution  of  the  debt ;  it 
■mat  for  ever  be  kept  aacred,  and  eapedally  ao  in  tinw  of  war.  To  aafier  the  fund  at 
any  time,  or  on  any  pretence,  to  be  diverted  fiom  ita  proper  oliject,  would  be  to  ndn, 
defeat,  and  overturn  the  whole  plan.'tt 

Nor  waa  llr.  Fox  behind  hie  great  rival  In  dw  aame  atateamanHke  and  heroic  aaad. 
menti ;  but  he  pointed  out,  with  too  prophetie  a  spirit,  the  dangeia  to  which  the  reaerved 
fond  might  be  exposed,  amid  the  necessities  or  weakness  oif  fature  administntions. 
^  No  man,"  said  he,  **  in  existence  was,  or  ever  had  been,  a  greater  friend  to  the  prin. 
dple  of  a  sinking  fund  than  I  have  been  from  the  very  first  moment  of  my  political  life. 
I  agree  perfectly  with  the  right  honorable  gentleman  in  his  ideas  of  the  necessity  of 
establishing  an  effective  sinking  fund  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  the  diminution  of 


*  TIm  fbUowinf  table  will  exemplify  the  (Towth  of  capital  when  iti  inteiwt,  at  tiie  mta  of  5  per  cemt^  ■  i 
fh  applied  to  tiie  incMoae  of  tbe  principal.  8uppo«e  that  £90,000,000  is  borrowed ;  and  that,  imtead  of  prond- 
faf  by  taxes  for  the  tnterert  merely  of  this  lance  ram.  proTision  is  made  tat  £1,100.000  yearly,  leaTing  the  raiptai 
of  £300.000  to  be  annually  applied  in  the  parchaae  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  stock,  by  oommisBaooen,  fi»r  the 
raduetion  of  the  principal,  the  dividends  on  the  stock  so  purchased  beinf  annually  and  proffnMTety  eaoployed 
In  the  nme  manner.   The  proffrenive  growth  in  ten  yean  will  stand  as  follows : 

Fim  year*s  surplus £900,000      Sixth £968,098 

Second 910.000      Beveoth tB^Oi 

Third 980.800      Eighth 978,9BS 

Fourth 9814B0      Ninth 9B9.114 

FlilUi. 9a,HB      Ttath 806.681 

£9,800.108 


The  wonderful  rate  at  which  this  fund  increases  must  be  obrious  to  every  observer,  and  it  is  worthy  of  espeeial 
noCiee,  that  this  rapid  advance  is  gained  without  imposing  one  fiirthing  additional  upon  the  country,  by  the 
nere  force  of  an  annual  fund,  steadily  applied  year  aAar  year,  with  all  iU  fruits,  to  the  reduction  of  the 
pal  debt. 
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}  The  speech  deliveied  by  Mr.  l*itt  on  this  occasicm,  which  went  over  the  whole  deCaih  of  our  financial  i 
ii  one  of  the  roost  luminous  of  his  whole  Parliamentary  career.  An  intimate  ftiend  of  his  has  lecorded.  **  That 
having  passed  the  rooming  of  this  most  important  day  in  providing  and  examining  the  caleulatioos  and  rasohi* 
tionB  fbr  tbe  evening,  be  said  he  would  take  a  walk  to  arrange  in  his  mind  what  was  to  be  said  in  the  House  in 
the  evening.  His  walk  did  not  last  above  a  quarter  of  an  h<Hir,  and  when  be  came  back  he  said  he  believad  he 
was  prepared.  He  then  drethed,  and  desired  his  dinner  to  be  sent  up ;  but  hearing  that  his  sister  and  anotlwr  lady 
iHidina  with  her  in  the  ftmily,  were  going  to  dine  with  him  at  the  same  early  hour,  be  desired  that  they  mifhl 
dine  together.  Having  passed  neariy  an  hour  with  those  ladies,  and  several  firiends  who  called  on  their  way  to 
the  Hoose,  talking  with  his  usual  livelinesK  and  gayety,  as  if  he  had  nothing  on  his  mind,  he  then  went  imme> 
dUately  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  made  that  ehiborate  and  Ikr-extended  speech,  as  Mr.  Fox  called  it,  with- 
out one  omiision  or  error.**  See  No.  V.  Wiluam  Pitt,  BUdaattd'a  JiM^axmt,  zxxvi.,  8Ei :  a  series  of  piipen 
on  the  character  of  this  illustrioos  man,  by  one  of  the  ablest  writen  of  the  age,  containinff  by  far  the  beit  i 
ef  hii  poUoy  and  character  extant  in  any  languata. 
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dM  mtiooal  debt,  howarer  widely  I  may  di£fer  from  him  m  to  the  sobordinate  parte  of 
the  plan.  Formerly,  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  was  effected  by  a  subscription  of 
individuals,  to  whom  the  faith  of  Parliament  had  been  pledged  to  pay  off  certain  specified 
portions,  at  stated  periods.  Under  that  system,  when  the  nation,  or  when  ParUament* 
stood  bound  to  indiTidnals,  the  pledge  was  held  as  sacred  as  to  pay  the  interest  of  tht 
national  debt  at  preeent ;  whereas,  under  the  new  system,  when  no  individual  intereets 
were  concerned,  nothing  would  prevent  a  future  minister,  in  any  future  war,  from  com* 
ing  down  to  the  House  and  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  sinking  fund,  or  enabling  govern- 
ment to  apply  the  whole  money  or  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  to  the  public 
service.  What  would  prevent  the  House  from  agreeing  to  the  proposition  7  or  was  it 
at  all  likely  that,  under  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  they  would  not  immediately  agree 
to  it,  when  so  much  money  could  so  easily  be  got  at,  and  when  they  could  so  readily 
save  themselves  from  the  odious  and  unpleasant  task  of  imposing  new  taxes  on  them, 
selves  and  their  constituents  7*'*  Memorable  words  from  both  these  great  men !  when 
it  is  recollected  how  exacdy  the  one  predicted  the  wonderful  effects  which  experience 
has  now  proved  his  system  was  calculated  to  have  produced,  in  reducing,  in  a  period  of 
time  smaller  than  the  most  ardent  imagination  could  have  supposed,  a  debt  double  the 
amount  of  that  which  he  estimated  as  so  great  an  evil ;  and  with  how  much  accuracy 
the  other  pointed  out  the  vulnerable  point  in  its  composition,  and  predicted  the  cauae, 
springing  fiom  the  necessities  or  weakness  of  future  administrations,  which  would  ulti* 
mately  prove  its  ruin ! 

The  bill  passed  both  Houses  without  a  dissenting  voice ;  and  on  the  26th  of  May  the 
king  gaive  it  the  royal  assent  in  person,  to  mark  his  strong  sense  of  the  public  importance 
of  the  measure. 

The  sinking  fund  thus  provided  was  amply  sufficient  to  have  discharged  all  the  exist- 
ing  debt  within  a  moderate  period ;  and  so  well  aware  was  its  author  of  its  vast  pro- 
ductive  powers,  that  he  observed,  that  when  it  roee  to  four  millions,  it  should  be 
submitted  to  Parliament  whether  it  should  thenceforth  be  suffered  to  increase  at  com. 
pound  interest  But  the  events  which  followed,  soon  not  only  rendered  illusory  all 
danger  of  the  debt  being  too  rapidly  reduced,  but  made  an  addition  to  the  system 
onavoidable  to  meet  the  new  and  overwhelming  obligations  contracted  during  the  war. 
Some  expedient,  therefore,  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  liquidation  of  these  vaat 
additional  debts ;  and  it  was  in  the  means  taken  to  do  so  that  the  extensive  foresi^t 
and  unshaken  constancy  of  Mr.  Pitt  are  to  be  discerned.  He  laid  it  dovm  as  a  prin. 
ciple,  which  was  never,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to  be  departed  from,  that,  when  any 
additional  loan  was  contracted  for,  provision  should  be  made  for  its  gradual  liquidation. 
'*  We  ought,**  said  Mr.  Pitt,  '*  not  to  confine  our  views  to  the  sinkmg  fund,  compared 
with  the  debt  now  existing.  If  our  S3rstem  stops  there,  the  country  will  remain  ex- 
poeed  to  the  poesibility  of  being  again  involved  in  thoee  embarrassments  which  we 
have  in  our  own  time  severely  experienced,  and  which  apparently  brought  us  to  tiie 
verge  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  To  guard  against  such  dangers  hereafter,  we  shoold 
enact  that,  whenever  any  loan  shall  take  place  in  future,  unless  it  be  raised  on  annni. 
ties,  which  will  terminate  in  a  moderate  number  of  years,  there  should,  of  course,  be 
issued  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,t  to  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  an  additional  sum,  sufficient  to  discharge  the  capital  of  such  loan  in  the 
same  period  as  the  sinking  fund,  after  reaching  its  largest  amount,  will  discharge  what 
will  then  remain  of  the  present  debt.  To  do  this,  one  hundredth  part  of  the  capital 
borrowed  would  be  sufficient  to  be  raised  from  the  country  on  such  emergencies ;  for 
instance,  supposing  it  were  necessary  to  raise  by  loan  ten  millions,  JC1(K),000  should  be 
raised  in  addition  to  the  existing  funds  appropriated  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  country  within  a  given  time  of  this  additional  burden.  In  addition 
to  this,  I  propose  that  £200,000  a  year  additional  should  from  this  time  forward,  be 
regularly  granted  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  country  to  the  sinking  fund.** 
Mr.  Fox  stated,  **  that  he  had  ever  maintained  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  fund  for 
reducing  the  national  debt,!  and  that  ss  strongly  when  on  the  ministerial  as  the  oppo. 
■ition  benches.  He  had  not  the  power  to  promote  it  as  effectually  as  Mr.  Pitt,. but  he 
wished  it  as  warmly.*'    In  pursuance  of  the  united  opinion  of  these  great  men,  it 
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tTht  eoiMolidated  fund  wm  •  certain  pottioa  of  the  otdtoary  tusm,  which  wwe  ■mawid  tottuh&t  and  ^.^i^^ 
to  eeiuin  fixed  ohiectt  of  natiooal  expendkore.  The  nuphii  of  this  (bod,  b»  H  wu  celled,  or  the  eieeM  of  Umms 
bnnelia  of  revenue  above  the  chartes  fixed  oo  them,  wae  unnff^^y  aMWOpfiated,  duJag  the  war,  aaweg  te 
ways  and  means  to  the  current  war  expendituie. 
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enacted  by  the  ttatate  peaeed  <m  the  ocearion,  "  ^t  whenever,  in  fotore,  uy 
dionld  be  raised  by  loans  on  perpetual  redeemable  annuities,  a  sum  equal  to  one 
ami.  on  the  stock  created  by  such  loan  should  be  issued  out  of  the  produce  of  the  coik. 
soLidated  fund  quarterly,  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  commiBsioners."*  Every 
additional  loan  was  thus  compelled  to  draw  after  itself,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  n 
fresh  burden,  by  the  annual  payment  of  which  the  extinction  of  the  principal  might  to 
a  certainty,  in  little  more  than  forty  years,  be  expected. 

Under  this  83r8tem  the  whole  loans  were  contracted,  and  the  sinking  fund  was  man. 
aged  till  1802  ;  and  as  immense  suras  were  borrowed  during  that  period,  the  growth  of 
the  sinking  fund  was  far  more  rapid  than  had  been  originally  contemplated.  In  that 
year  an  alteration  of  some  importance  was  made,  not,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  but  by  Bfr. 
Addington,  then  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  his  consent  and  approbation* 
«  The  capital  of  the  debt,**  said  he,  *<  is  now  je488,000,000 ;  its  interest,  including  th* 
charges  of  the  sinking  fund,  X23,000,000 :  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  either  the  ona 
or  the  other  without  the  utmoet  anxiety.  What  I  now  propose  is,  that  the  limitatioa 
which  was  formerly  provided  against  the  accumulation  of  the  original  sinking  fund 
should  be  removed ;  and  that  both  that  original  fund  and  the  subsequent  one,  created 
by  the  act  of  1793,  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  till  they  have  discharged  the  whola 
debt.*'  This  proposition  was  unanimously  agreed  to ;  it  being  enacted  *'  that  this  fund 
should  accumulate  till  the  whole  existing  redeemable  annuities  should  be  paid  off.** 
By  this  act,  the  original  sinking  fund  of  JCI.OOO.OOO,  with  the  X300,000  subsequently 
granted,  and  the  one  per  cent  on  all  the  subsequent  loans,  were  combined  into  one 
consolidated  fund,  to  be  applied  continually,  at  compound  interest,  till  the  whole  debt 
then  existing  was  paid  off,  which  it  was  calculated  would  be  in  forty.five  years.t 

Under  these  three  acts  of  1786,  1792,  and  1802,  the  sinking  fund  continued  to  bo 
administered  with  exemplary  fidelity,  not  only  during  Mr.  Pitt's  life,  but  after  his  death« 
till  1613,  when  a  total  change  in  the  system  took  place,  which  eventually  led  to  its  ruin* 
and  has,  to  all  appearance,  rendered  the  financial  state  of  the  country  almost  desperate. 
To  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  practical  effects  of  Mr.  Pitt's  system,  it  is  necessary  to 
anticipate  somewhat  the  march  of  events,  and  give  a  summary  of  the  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund  which  he  established  down  to  the  period  when  it  was  abandoned  by  hie 
more  embarrassed  and  less  provident  successors. 

From  the  accounts  laid  before  Parliament,  it  appears  that  the  sinking  fund  of  a  mil- 
lion which  Mr.  Pi  it  established  in  1786,  had  increased  by  accumulation  at  compound 
interest,  and  the  vast  additions  drawn  from  the  one  per  cent,  on  all  subsequent  loans, 
to  the  enormous  sum  o^  fifteen  millions  and  a  half  yearly  in  1813,  while  the  debts 
which  it  had  discharged  during  that  period  amounted  to  no  less  than  jC238,231,000  star- 
ling.  This  great  increase  had  taken  place  in  twenty ^even  years,  whereas  Mr.  Pitt  had 
calculated  correctly  that  his  original  million  would  be  only  four  millions  in  twenty- 
eight  years  :  the  well-known  period  of  the  quadruplication  of  the  sum  at  compound 
interest  of  5  per  cent.  The  subsequent  jC200,000  a  year  granted,  certainly  accelerated 
in  a  certain  degree  the  rate  of  its  advance  ;  but  the  true  cause  of  the  extraordinary 
and  unexpected  rapidity  of  its  increase  is  to  be  found  in  the  vast  accumulation  which 
the  one  per  cent,  on  subsequent  loans  produced.  This  distinctly  appears  from  the  table 
compiled  below,  showing  the  sums  paid  off  by  the  sinking  fund  in  every  yeor  from 
1786  to  1813,  the  loans  contracted  during  that  period,  the  stock  redeemed  by  the  com- 
missioners, and  the  proportion  of  each  loan  paid  to  them  for  behoof  of  the  public  debt. 
It  thence  appears  how  rapidly  ond  suddenly  the  sinking  fund  rose,  with  the  inmiense 
sums  borrowed  at  different  periods  during  the  wor ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
losns  contracted  from  1792  to  1815  were  jC58A,000,000,  it  will  not  appear  surprising 
that  even  the  small  sum  of  one  per  cent,  on  each,  regularly  issued  to  the  national  debt 
commissioners,  should  have  led  to  this  extraordinary^  and  unlooked-for  accumulation.! 

It  is  this  subsequent  addition  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  loans  contracted  since  the  in- 
stitution of  the  sinking  fund  which  has  been  at  once  the  cause  of  its  extraordinary 
increase  and  subsequent  ruin.  While  the  nation  in  general  were  entirely  satisfied  with 
Mr.  Plti*8  financial  statements,  and,  delighted  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  sinking 
fund,  never  examined  whether  the  funds  for  its  prodigious  extension  were  provided  by 
the  fictitious  supply  of  loans  or  the  solid  growth  of  the  revenue  above  the  expendituret 

•  8S  Geo.  in.,  c.  69.  .  f  Pari.  UkL,  xxxvL  8B0.  SBt. 

t  Table  showini;  the  aums  paid  to  the  commnsionen  for  the  redaction  of  the  national  debt  in  everr 
from  1786  to  1816 ;  the  rtock  redeemed  by  them  in  each  year .  the  loam  contracted,  and  proportion  of  thoM 
paid  to  thoM  comminioaen  in  evanr  ytar  for  that  period;  with  the  public  levenua  of  the  lUUe  for  the 
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m  faw  mora  aagacioQl  obaervtn  began  to  inquire  into  Ibe  aolidity  of  tke  whole  ayalln^ 
and  mistaking  ila  put  operation,  which  hid  been  almoat  entirely  during  ihc  war,  for 
it>  permanent  chancter,  loudly  proclaimed  that  it  wu  founded  entirely  on  a  dcluiioi  f 
that  a  great  proportion  of  Ihe  rums  which  il  paid  off  had  been  raiaed  b;  loam ;  that,  «t 
all  eveals,  a  much  larger  aum  than  the  amount  of  the  debt  annually  redeemed  had  l>a«in 
aiiDiully  borrowed  aiace  (he  commencement  of  tha  war ;  that  it  woa  impoaaiblo  that  ■ 
nation,  any  more  than  an  individual,  rould  diicharge  iti  debts  hy  mere  Gnanciat  opera. 
tiona  ;  and  that  the  only  way  of  really  gelling  quit  of  encumbrances  woa  by  bringiog 
the  expenditure  pennanently  under  the  income.* 

Those  doctrines  soon  spread  among  a  conaiderable  part  of  the  thinking  portion  of 
the  nation  ;  bul  ihey  made  little  general  imgiression  till  the  relum  of  peace  had  divertad 
iritn  different  channels  the  attention  of  the  people,  foimerty  concenirated  on  the  coieef 
of  Napoleon;  and  Democratic  ambition,  taking  advantage  of  nstionil  distress,  bad 
begun  to  denounce  all  that  had  fonnetly  been  done  hy  the  patriots  who  had  triumphed 
over  its  principles.  Then  they  speedily  becsme  univcraal :  attacks  on  the  sinking  fund 
were  rapidly  diffused  and  generally  credited — the  delusion  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ayatem — tb* 
joggle  au  long  practiced  on  the  nation,  wore  in  every  mouth  i  (he  meanest  poliliaal 
qaacks,  (he  moat  deapicable  popular  demagogues,  vcn(urcd  (o  discharge  Iheir  javeUna  tt 
(he  giants  of  former  daya ;  and  a  system  on  which  the  greatest  and  br^t  of  men  in  tb* 
last  age  had  heen  united,  in  commendation  of  which  Mr.  Foi  had  Tied  wi(h  Pitt,  and 
Sheridan  with  Burke,  waa  universally  denounced  as  the  most  complete  and  ruinoua  de. 
ception  (hat  ever  had  been  palmed  off  by  of&cial  fraud  on  (he  credulity  of  mankind. 

Had  (hese  doctrinea  been  confined  to  the  declamolion  of  the  huelinga  or  the  abuse  of 
newspapers,  (hey  would  have  fi^nished  (ho  subject  oidy  of  curious  speculation  on  lbs 
way  in  which  principles,  just  (o  d  cer(Bin  eiient,  and  Inilhs,  undcniible  as  they  wetm 
originally  staled,  became  perverted,  when  they  were  employed  as  an  engino  for  tha 
purposes  of  faction  or  ambition.  But,  unhappily,  the  evil  soon  assumed  a  much  mto* 
eerioua  complexion :  llie  prevailing  idtas  eptead  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  ilatesmeil 
who  succeeded  to  the  go«ernmen(.  imbued  pardy  with  (be  declamation  of  (he  period, 
influenced  perUy  by  the  desire  of  gaining  a  temporary  popularity  by  (be  reduction  of 
the  public  burdens,  wiihoul  any  regard  to  Ihe  intereats  of  future  times,  went  on  bar, 
rowing  or  abstracting  from  the  sinking  fund  (ill  i(  was  (o(a]ly  citinguiohed  during  dw 
great  convulttion  of  1839  :  and  the  commiasioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  deM 
issued  an  official  intimation  that  their  purchases  for  the  public  aervico  had  altogether 
ceaacd.  The  principle  acted  upon  since  that  (ime  has  been  (o  apply  to  llie  rcduclica 
of  debt  no  mure  (ban  the  UinasJ  surplus  of  (be  nalionBl  income  above  its  eipendilura  ; 
and  as  Ihat  aurplua,  under  Ihe  present  Democratic  ayatem,  can  never  be  eipeetad 
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M  be  coniiderahle,  Mr.  Pitt's  Binklng  fund  nmj  now,  to  aU  prtetical 
■idem)  M  destroyed.* 

In  tbe  preceding  obscrvilibni,  the  mirch  of  eiflnti  ha*  bean  anticqMted  hj  OBnif 
ihirtf  yean,  and  chongea  alluded  lu  which  will  ronn  the  important  subject  of  analjiia  in 
tbe  anbBcqaenl  volumes  of  ihis,  or  soms  other  history.  Bui  it  is  only  by  illending  to 
tbe  diaiolution  of  Mr.  Pill'a  syalem,  snd  the  eQ'.cts  by  wblch  that  change  hss  been, and 
must  be  attended,  Ihat  the  incalculuble  importance  of  hia  financial  meaaurea  can  be 
■iqjreciBted,  or  ihc  wisdom  discerned  which,  so  far  ai  human  wisdom  could,  had 
oarded  against  the  evils  which  musi,  in  theii  ultunala   eooaequencca,  dissolve  the 
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Jriiisb  Empire- 
It  is  peifeclly  true,u  Mr.  Hamilton  and  the  opponents  of  the  sinking  fund  have  argued, 
that  neither  naliong]  nor  individual  fortunca  can  be  mended  by  mere  Bnancial  open. 
lioDS,  by  borrowing:  with  one  hand  while  yon  pay  off  with  another;  and  unquealionabljr 
Hr.  Fill  never  imagined  thai,  if  the  nation  was  paying  off  tan  milliona  a  year  and  bor- 
rowing twenty,  it  was  making  any  progress  in  the  discharge  of  its  debt.  In  (hia  view, 
it  ia  of  no  moment  (o  inquire  what  propoilion  of  [he  debt  annually  contraclcd  was  applied 
U  the  ainking  fund  ;  because,  as  long  ai  larger  auma  than  that  fund  was  able  to  dis- 
charge were  yearly  borrowed  by  the  nation,  ii  ia  evident  thai  ihe  operation  of  the  ayatem 
was  attended  with  no  prttent  benefit  to  [he  state  :  nay,  that  (he  cost  of  ils  machinery 
was,  for  the  time  at  least,  an  addition  to  i[B  burdens.  But  all  tliai  notwithstanding,  Mr. 
Pitt's  plan  for  Ihe  redcmplion  of  tlie  debt  was  nol  only  founded  on  consummate  wudom, 
but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  never  looked  (o  the  ainking  fund  aa 
tbe  means  of  paying  off  the  debt  while  loans  to  a  larger  amount  than  it  redeemed  were 
contracted  every  year  it  be  regardad  it  as  a  fund  which  would  speedily  and  certainly 
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e£Rict  the  reduction  of  the  debt  in  time  of  peace.  And  the  admirable  nature  of  At 
inatitution  conaisted  in  this,  that  it  provided  a  ayetem,  with  all  the  machinery  requkift 
for  itB  complete  and  elective  operation,  which,  although  overahadowed  and  aubdued  by 
the  vaat  contraction  of  debt  during  war,  came  inatantly  into  powerful  operation  tht. 
moment  ita  expenditure  waa  terminated.  Thia  waa  a  point  of  vital  importance ;  indeed!, 
without  it,  aa  experience  haa  aince  proved,  all  attempta  to  reduce  the  debt  would  hmr% 
proved  utterly  nugatory.  Mr.  Pitt  waa  perfectly  aware  of  the  natural  impatience  of 
taxation  of  mankind  in  general,  and  the  especial  desire  always  felt  that,  when  the  excita. 
ment  of  war  ceased,  it^  expenditure  should  draw  to  a  termination.  He  foresaw,  there- 
fore, that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  popular  repreaentativea  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  to  lay  on  new  taxes,  and  provide  for  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  debt  which 
had  been  contracted  during  its  continuance.  The  only  way,  therefore,  to  secure  that 
ineatimable  object,  was  to  have  the  whole  machinery  constructed  and  in  full  activity  do- 
ring  war,  so  that  it  mi^ht  be  at  once  brought  forward  into  full  and  efficient  operation 
upon  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  without  any  legislative  act  or  fresh  imposition  what> 
ever,  by  the  mere  termination  of  the  contraction  of  loans. 

The  result  haa  completely  proved  the  wisdom  of  these  views.  Crippled  and  mangled 
aa  the  ainking  fund  has  been  by  the  enormous  encroachments  made  upon  it  by  the  ad- 
ministrations of  later  timea,  it  haa  yet  done  much  during  the  peace  to  pay  off  the  debt ; 
amply  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  aolidity  of  the  principles  on  which  it  waa  founded. 
In  aixteen  years,  even  after  theae  copioos  reductiona,  it  has  discharged  more  than  eighty- 
two  millions  of  the  debt,  beaides  the  addition  of  aeven  milliona  made  by  the  bonus  of  6 
per  cent,  granted  to  the  holders  of  the  five  per  cents.,  who  were  reduced  to  four :  that  It 
haa  paid  off  in  that  time  neariy  ninety  milliona.*  It  is  not  a  juggle  which,  in  a  time  to 
abort  in  the  lifetime  of  a  nation,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  which  Great  Britain  was 
laboring  under  aevere  diatresa  in  almost  all  the  branchea  of  its  industry,  waa  able,  even 
on  a  reduced  scale,  to  effect  a  reduction  ao  conaiderable. 

Nor  haa  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  been  leaa  deciaive  aa  to  the  abeoluta 
necessity  of  making  the  provision  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  part  of  a  permanent 
syatem,  to  which  the  national  faith  is  absolutely  and  unequivocally  bound,  and  which 
dependa  for  no  part  of  its  efficiency  upon  the  votes  or  financial  meaaorea  of  the  year. 
Since  this  ruinous  modification  of  Mr.  Pitt's  unbending,  aelf.poised  syatem  waa  intro- 
duced ;  since  the  fatal  precedent  waa  established  of  allowing  the  minister  to  determine, 
by  annual  votes,  how  much  of  the  sinking  fund  was  to  be  applied  to  the  current  aervieet 
of  the  year,  and  how  much  reserved  for  its  original  and  proper  deatination,  the  encroach, 
ment  on  the  fund  has  gone  on  continually  increasing,  till  at  length  it  haa,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  swallowed  it  entirely  up.  The  sinking  fund,  when  thus  broken  upon,  haa 
proved,  like  the  chastity  of  a  woman,  when  once  lost,  the  subject  of  continual  subseqnant 
violation,  till  the  shadow  even  of  respect  for  it  is  gone.  If  such  haa  been  the  fate  of 
thia  noble  and  truly  patriotic  establishment,  even  when  no  increased  burden  waa  required 
to  keep  it  in  activity,  and  the  temptation  which  proved  fatal  to  ita  existence  waa  merely 
the  deairc  to  effect  a  reduction  of  taxes  long  borne  by  the  nation,  it  is  easy  to  aee  how 
utterly  hopelcas  would  have  been  any  attempt  to  make  considerable  additiona  to  the 
annual  burdens  upon  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  with  a  view  to  effect  a  diminution  of 
its  public  debt :  and  how  completely  dependent,  therefore,  the  ainking  fund  waa  for  ila 
very  existence  upon  Mr.  Pitt*8  ayatem  of  having  all  its  machinery  put  in  motion  at  tfaa 
time  the  loans  were  contracted  during  war,  and  ita  vast  powers  brought  into  full  view 
without  any  application  to  the  Legialature,  by  the  mere  ceaaation  of  borrowing  on  tha 
return  of  peace.l 
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t  In  Mr.  Pitt*i  Fimuidnl  Bnolatioot  in  tho  7«ar  IIW,  whieh  ombnce  a  vast  vaiiilj  oT  impoitaot 
datajb.  thace  m  Um  elaaicrt  iadieation  oftha  laMiny  aad  parmaaantaniMi  to  whieli  ka  lookad  forward  wMi  p«^ 
ftetjoaiioalbrUieaoliraliqaidation  ofUia  pnbHedabL  Onaoftlma  laialatiaM  waa.  "That.  Mppod^  Iha 
priea  of  t  par  east  aiaek  to  ba  oa  aa  STaiata.  aftar  the  yaar  MIL  JW  ia  tiBM  af  paaoa,  aad  All  ia  tioM  af  vBi^ 
airf  tha  proportioB  af  paaoa  aad  war  to  ba  ihanaM  aa  tir  the  hat  haadnd  raan,  Iha  aaanaa  priaa  af  paaasaai 
wa>w«baabolJ»;t>stlfcawkniadaHwanad  hiaaalifaataflfcapiiwatwarw«baiil  Jiai 
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Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  can  now  remain  that  Mr.  Pitt*B  and  Mr.  Addington^a  antld- 
pations  were  well  founded,  and  that,  if  their  system  had  been  adhered  to  since  tli* 
peace,  the  whole  national  debt  would  have  been  discharged  by  the  year  1843.  The 
payment  of  eighty  millions,  under  the  mutilated  system,  since  1815,  affords  a  sampla  of 
wliat  might  have  been  expected,  had  its  efficiency  not  been  impaired.  Even  supponqg 
that,  for  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  it  had  been  necessary  to  bor- 
row from  the  commissioners  the  whole  sinking  fund  during  each  of  these  years,  still,  if 
the  nation  and  its  government  had  posessed  sufficient  resolution  to  have  resumed  the 
system  with  the  termination  of  hostilities,  and  steadily  adhered  to  it  since  that  time,  the 
debt  discharged  by  the  year  1836  would,  at  5  per  cent.,  have  been  nearly  six  hundred 
millions,  and  tlie  sinking  fund  would  now  have  been  paying  off  above  forty  milliona  ■ 
year.  Or,  if  the  national  engagements  would  only  have  permitted  the  sinking  fund  to 
have  been  kept  up  at  ten  millions  yearly  from  the  produce  of  taxes,  and  if  the  accomo. 
lation  were  to  be  calculated  at  four  per  cent.,  which,  on  an  average,  is  probably  not  far 
from  the  truth,  the  fund  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  debt  would  now  have  been  above 
twenty  millions  annually,  and  the  debt  already  discharged  would  have  exceeded  three 
hundred  and  thirty  millions !  A  more  rapid  reduction  of  funded  property  would  not 
probably  have  been  consistent,  either  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  employment  of  capital, 
or  the  due  creation  of  safe  channels  of  investment,  to  receive  so  vast  an  annual  diachaige 
from  the  public  treasury.* 

Ibrtr  TMH  firom  inch  r«ar  renMcUrelf ,  and  the  whole  of  the  capiUil  debt  exirtinf  prtrioii*  to  1798  will  be 
ledeemed  io  about  fbitj-eeren  yean  fh>m  the  prewnt  time ;  that  from  1806  to  1833  (at  which  ti  iie  the  capital 
debt  created  in  the  fint  year  of  the  preeeot  war  would  be  redeemed,  and  the  taxet  applicable  to  the  chaiiai 
thereof  would  become  diipuiable,)  tazee  would  be  set  free  in  each  rear  of  peace  to  the  amount  of  £138,0001  aid 
•f  war  to  that  of  £168,000 ;  that  the  amount  of  the  sum  annuallf  applicable  to  the  raductimi  of  the  debt  would  Is 
the  eoune  of  the  lame  period  graduallf  rite  from  £5,000,000  to  £10.400,000 :  and  that,  on  the  Buppoeitipm  balbie 
stated,  taxes  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  charges  created  during  each  year  of  the  proMnt  war  will  be  succewiflr 
set  free,  from  1833  to  18ff),  to  the  amount  in  the  whole  of  MIOJSOHJM,  and  about  1816,  further  Uxes  to  the  t 
of  £000.000,  being  the  sum  applicable  from  1808  U>  the  reduction  of  the  debt  existing  previous  to  1798: 
in  all,  when  the  whole  debt  is  extinguished  in  1816.  a  reduction  of  £19,000.000  yearly/'a  Such  was  the  I 
and  durable  system  of  this  great  statesman ;  and  experience  has  now  proved  that,  if  his  principles  had  beea  ad- 
hered to,  and  the  taxes  applicable  to  the  charges  of  the  debt  had  not  been  imprudently  repealed,  these  antici- 
pations would  have  been  more  than  realiied,  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of  the  debt  smoe  that  tine. 

*  TViMm  thawing  the  progre$nv0  grtnetk  of  the  Sinking  Fund  ofJifUen  or  ten  millions,  tines  1816  to  Ml. 
Table  L,  showing  what  the  Sinking  Fund,  accumulating  at  5  per  cent.,  if  maintained  at  £15,000,000  a 
would  have  paid  off  from  1816  to  183B. 


1816 £15.000,000  Bmucht  forward £3IS,aB0.i 

1817 15.750.000                1827 a5.KJ0.M) 

1818 16.637,600               1898 26.839.880 

1819 17.3ra.870               1899 88.181.483 

IfflO 18.231.973               1830 99,590.464 

189! 19.143.566               1831 31.579,590 

1889 90.100.774               1838 83,158.577 

1888 21.005,008               1833 34.816.000 

1834 92.065.284               1834 35^84.695 

IW 23.157.048               1836 37.238.3U 

M98 24.315,572               1836 39.090.214 


Carry  forward  £212.690,625  Total  in  20  yean  £534.127,430 
Table  II.,  showing  wliat  the  Sinking  Fund,  if  maintained  from  the  taxes  at  £10.000  000  sterling,  and  if 
■Hilating  at  4  per  cent.  only,  would  have  paid  off  from  181G  to  1836. 

1816 £10.000.000  Brought  forward £138.213.700 

1817 10,400.000  1837 16.038.580 

1818 10.816.000  1838 16673J80 

1819 11.964.000  1829 17840^38 

18» 11.715.560  1830 18*034.464 

JS 12.6n.544  1831 18;754340 

1822 13.I7B.404  1832 19.60500 

1823 13.706.540  1833 202B6JB9 

1834 14.253.760  18M 21096.640 

IW 14.822.948  1835 2l!flao!604 

18W 15.415.944  1836 23,1OTW4 


Carry  forward  £138.343,700  Total  in  20  yean  £331,006.498 

Supposing  the  stock,  in  the  firrt  case,  purchased  on  an  average  at  90  by  the  commissioners,  the  £534.<a7  Mi 
sleriing  money  would  have  redeemed  a  tenth  more  of  the  rtock.  or  £587.000.000  of  the  stock.    Supposini  ft 
bought,  in  the  second  case,  at  an  average  at  85.  which  would  probably  have  been  nbout  the  mark,  the  £aa.Sa 
«0  sterling  money  would  have  purchased  neariya  seventh  more  of  stock,  or  £aB^aB7.000.  being  JusiaWa 
half  of  the  debt  existing  at  this  moment.  •«ww««.«w,  ii««  ju»imoo«« 
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GveTythuig,  dierefore,  conspires  to  demonstrate  that  Mr.  Pitt*s  system  for  the  rodvo 
lion  of  the  national  debt  was  nut  only  founded  on  just  principles  and  profound  fora» 
sight,  but  an  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a  correct  appreciation  of  tbt 
principles  by  which  such  a  salutary  scheme  was  likely  to  be  defeated,  and  the  meaw 
by  which  alone  its  permanent  efficiency  could  be  secured.  And  no  doubt  can  now  ni. 
main  in  any  impartial  mind  that,  if  that  system  had  been  resolutely  adhered  to,  dM 
whole  debt  contracted  duriiig  the  war  with  the  French  Revolution  might  have  bettt 
discharged  in  nearly  the  same  time  that  it  was  contracted. 

What  is  it,  then,  which  has  occasioned  the  subsequent  ruin  of  a  system  constructed 
with  so  much  wisdom,  and  so  long  adhered  to,  under  the  severest  trials,  with  unshakoB 
fidelity  7  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  temporary  views  and  yielding  policy  of  sue* 
ceeding  statesmen ;  in  the  substitution  of  ideas  of  present  expedience  fur  those  of  par* 
manent  advantage ;  in  the  advent  of  times,  when  government  looked  from  year  to  yetr, 
not  from  century  to  century ;  in  the  mistaking  the  present  applause  vf  the  unreflectiiw 
many  for  that  sober  approbation  of  the  thoughtful  few,  which  it  should  ever  be  the  cUv 
object  of  an  enlightened  statesman  to  obtain.  When  a  Greek  orator  was  applauded  by 
the  multitude  for  his  speech,  the  philosopher  chid  him :  *'  For,"  said  he,  **  if  you  had 
spoken  wisely,  these  men  would  have  given  no  signs  of  approbation.**  The  obserra. 
tion  is  not  founded  on  any  peculiar  fickleness  or  levity  in  the  Athenian  people,  but  on 
the  permanent  principles  of  human  nature,  and  that  general  prevalence  of  the  desire  for 
temporary  ease  over  considerations  of  permanent  advantage,  which  it  is  the  great  ohm 
ject  of  the  moralist  to  combat,  and  to  the  influence  of  which  the  greatest  disasters  of 
private  life  are  owing.  And,  without  relieving  subsequent  statesmen  of  their  full  shara 
of  responsibility  for  an  evil  which  will  now  in  the  end  probably  consign  the  British  Em. 
pire  to  destruction,  it  may  safely  be  afiirmed  that  the  British  people,  and  every  Individ, 
oal  among  them,  must  bear  their  full  share  of  the  burden.  A  general  delusion  seiiod 
the  public  mind.  The  populace  loudly  clamored  for  a  reduction  of  taxation,  without 
any  regard  to  the  consequences,  not  merely  on  future  times,  but  their  own  present  ad  van. 
tage  ;  the  learned  fiercely  assailed  the  sinking  fund,  and,  with  hardly  a  single  excep. 
tion,  branded  the  work  of  Pitt  and  Fox  as  a  vile  imposture,  unfit  to  stand  the  test  of 
reason  or  experience  ;  the  opposition  vehemently  demanded  the  remission  of  taxes ;  tht 
government  weakly  granted  the  request.  Year  after  year  passed  away  under  this  mia* 
arable  delusion ;  tax  after  tax  was  repealed  amid  the  general  applause  of  the  nation  ^ 
the  general  concurrence  in  the  work  of  destruction  for  a  time  almost  obliterated  tht 

*  ThkU  $k»wint  tk»  am$tmt  nf  Urtetimikuiirta  tasegrtpmUdHnetlBli, 

AkttjnWMCC       OroB*pr0ime», 

1814,  WarduUaiOogoodK.ltc je9aS.000  JBMJUl 

1815,  Ditto SS.OQ0  aB.74i 

tns,  Propeftj-Caxandwarmah 17^.000  17,88.688 

1817.  Sweat  wiiMs 87,000  87318 

1818.  Vinecar.  Itc 9,800  9,8M 

1819.  Plate  glaM,  Itc SSOjOOO  STSjMS 

IflBD,  Beer  in  Scotland AJKO  1000 

1881.  Wool 471.000  480.118 

18BS.  Annoal  nnalt  and  hidca S.189,000  8.164.087 

1888.  Salt  and  aaMMdtaz« 4.UB.O0O  4.286,888 

IflBI.  Thrown  nlk  and  Milt 1.801,000  1.806.487 

1886.  Wine,  salt,  ^ 8.676.000  8.7n.019 

1886.  Rum  and  Britifh  ipirHa 1337.000  1,9?3.9I5 

n7.  Stampi 81.000  81.088 

1888.  Rioe.fcc 61,000  0.287 

lflBB.8Uk.4ke 198.000  198.406 

1880.  Beer,  hide*,  and  Miiar 4.O7O.000  4,964.45 

1881.  Printed  ooctoo*.  and  eoak 1JSBB.000  8,189,818 

ISaB.  OuKllei.  almoodt.  raium.  Itc 747.000  784.996 

1838,  Soap,  tilen.  Itc 1.000.000  UOO.Q0O 

188iHoawdut]' 1,200,000  1.40U.O0O 

X48.ia5.500 
LaidonintJieaanMtiaM         6^18.000 

Netttantion  radnced £86,818.600 

or  which  was  diraet. 18.680.000 

Indinct. 17.480.000 


Mtfi  Jaat.  »8b  SMl  Bii4f«(.  Mi  PM: />slw 
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.deep  lines  of  party  distinction,  and,  amid  matual  compliments  from  the  oppodtioa  te 
the  ministerial  benches,  the  deep  foundations  of  British  greatness  were  loosened,  the 
provident  system  of  former  times  was  abandoned ;  revenae  to  the  amount  of  forty.two 
millions  a  year  surrendered  without  any  equivalent,  and  the  nation,  when  it  wakened 
from  its  trance,  found  itself  saddled  for  ever  with  eight-and-twenty  millions  as  the  inte. 
rest  of  debt,  without  any  means  of  redemption,  and  a  Democratic  constitution  which 
rendered  the  construction  o(  any  such  in  time  to  come  utterly  hopeless. 

The  people  were  entitled  to  demand  an  instant  relaxation  from  taxation  upon  the  ter- 
mination  of  hostilities ;  the  pressure  of  the  war  taxes  would  have  been  insupportable 
when  its  excitement  and  expenditure  were  over.  The  income-tax  could  no  longer  be 
endured ;  the  assessed  taxes  and  all  the  direct  imposts  should  at  once  have  been  re- 
pealed ;  no  man,  excepting  the  dealers  in  articles  liable  to  indirect  taxation,  should 
have  paid  anything  to  government.  This  was  a  part,  and  a  meet  important  part,  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  system.  He  was  aware  of  the  extreme  and  well-founded  discontent  which  the 
payment  of  direct  taxes  to  government  occasions ;  he  knew  that  nothing  but  the  ex. 
citements  and  understood  necessities  of  war  can  render  it  bearable.  His  system  was 
therefore  to  provide  for  the  extra  expenses  of  war  entirely  by  loans  or  direct  taxes,  and 
to  devote  the  indirect  taxes  to  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  and  the  permanent  chaiges 
of  government,  those  lasting  burdens  which  could  not  be  reduced  without  ii^jury  to  the 
national  credit  or  security  on  the  termination  of  hostilities.  In  this  way  a  triple  oh. 
ject  was  gained :  the  nation  during  the  continuance  of  war  was  made  to  feel  its  pres- 
sure  by  the  payment  of  heavy  annual  duties,  while,  upon  its  conclusion,  the  people 
experienced  an  instant  relief  in  the  cessation  of  those  direct  payments  to  government, 
which  are  always  felt  as  most  burdensome ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  permanent  char- 
ges  of  the  state  were  provided  for  in  those  indirect  duties,  which,  although  by  far  the 
most  productive,  are  seldom  complained  of,  from  their  being  mixed  up  with  the  price 
of  commodities,  and  so  not  perceived  by  those  who  ultimately  bear  their  weight  Bfr. 
Pitt's  system  of  taxation,  in  short,  combined  the  important  objects  of  heavy  taxation 
during  war,  instant  relief  on  peace,  and  a  permanent  provision  for  the  lasting  expenses 
of  the  state,  in  the  way  least  burdensome  to  the  people.  The  influence  of  these  admi. 
rable  principles  is  to  be  seen  in  the  custom  so  long  adhered  to,  and  only  departed  from 
amid  the  improvidence  of  later  times,  of  separating,  in  the  annual  accounts  of  the  na- 
tion,  the  war  charges  from  the  permanent  expenses,  and  providing  for  the  former  by 
loans  and  temporary  taxes,  for  the  most  part  in  the  direct  form,  while  the  latter  were 
met  by  lasting  imposts,  which  were  not  to  be  diminished  till  the  burdens  to  which  they 
were  applicable  were  discharged. 

Following  out  these  principles,  the  income  tax,  the  assessed  taxes,  the  war  malt  tax, 
and,  in  general,  all  the  war  taxes,  should  have  been  repealed  on  the  conclusion  of  hos. 
tilities  or  as  soon  as  the  floating  debt  contracted  during  their  continuance  was  liquida- 
ted ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indirect  taxes  should  have  been  regarded  as  a  sacred 
fund  set  apart  for  the  permanent  expenses  of  the  nation,  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and 
the  sinking  fund  ;  and  none  of  them  repealed  till,  from  the  growth  of  a  surfdus  after 
meeting  those  necessary  charges,  it  had  become  apparent  that  such  relief  could  be  af. 
forded  without  trenching  on  the  financial  resources  of  the  state.  That  the  growth  of 
population  and  the  constant  eflbrts  of  general  industry  would  progressively  have  ena- 
bled government,  without  injuring  these  objects,  to  aflbrd  such  relief,  at  least  by  the  rs 
peal  of  the  most  burdensome  of  the  indirect  taxes,  as  the  salt  tax,  the  soap  and  candle 
tax,  and  pan  of  the  malt  tax,  is  evident,  from  the  consideration  that  the  taxes  given  up 
since  the  peace  amount  to  X42,000,OOU,  and  consequently,  after  the  repeal  of  the  in. 
come  tux,  aRsessed  taxes,  and  these  oppressive  indirect  taxes,  an  ample  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  sinking  fund,  even  at  the  elevated  rate  of  fifteen  millions  a  year, 
would  have  remained.*     Thus  Mr.  Pitt's  system  involved  within  itself  the   important 

*  Tutal  taxes  repenled  xinoe  the  peace,  £48,115,000: 
Miffht  have  tieen  repealed,  viz. : 

Property-iax  and  war  malt jn7JM7,00O 

War  duties  on  foods 1.151,000 

Annual  malt  and  hides 8.18B.O0O 

Halt  and  auened  taxes 4,185,000 

Candles 600.000 

Soap-tax 800  000 

House-tax 1,810,000 

£97.685,000 
Leaving  to  support  the  uokinKftind 14,490,000 

i64Kll&Qn 
l^jBOLOOOof  flwh  tajM  impoMd  dorioff  tlw  nina  parinl 
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and  inTaluable  qualities  of  proTiding  amply  for  the  neceasitiea  of  the  momeot,  affordii^ 
instant  relief  on  the  termination  of  hostilities,  and  yet  resenring  an  adequate  fund  for 
the  liquidation  of  all  the  national  engagements  in  as  short  a  time  as  they  were  ooo. 
tracted. 

If,  indeed,  the  nation  had  been  positively  unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  tlie  sinking 
fund  of  fifteen  millions  drawn  from  the  indirect  taxes,  it  might  have  been  justly  aiguad 
that  the  evil  consequences  of  its  abandonment,  however  much  to  be  deplored,  were 
unavoidable,  and,  therefore,  that  the  present  hopeless  situation  of  the  debt  may  be  the 
subject  ol  regret,  but  cannot  be  reproached  as  a  fault  to  any  administration  whatever. 
But,  unfortunately,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  To  all  appearance,  the  nation  hm 
derived  no  material  benefit  from  a  great  part  of  the  taxes  thus  improvidently  abandoned, 
but  has,  on  the  contrary,  suffered  in  all  its  present  interests,  as  well  as  future  prospects, 
from  the  change. 

In  proof  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recollect  that  during  the  war  the  nation  not 
only  existed,  but  throve  under  burdens  infinitely  greater  than  have  been  imposed  sinot 
Its  termination,  and  that,  too,  although  the  exports  and  imports  at  that  period  were  Utdt 
more  than  half  of  what  they  have  since  become.  During  the  last  four  years  of  the  war, 
the  sum  annually  raised  by  taxes  was  from  sixty.five  to  seventy.five  millions,  whi]« 
twenty  years  after  it  was  from  forty  .five  to  fifty ;  although,  during  the  first  period,  tlw 
exports  ranged  from  forty-five  to  sixty  millions,  and  the  imports  from  twenty.five  to 
thirty  ;  while,  during  the  latter,  the  exports  had  risen  to  seventy.five  millions,  and  tlw 
imports  to  forty.five.*  Without  doubt,  the  prosperity  of  the  latter  years  of  the  war 
W88,  in  a  great  degree,  fictitious ;  most  certainly  it  depended  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
feverish  excitement  of  an  extravagant  issue  of  paper,  and  was  also  much  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  nation  being  at  that  period  annually  borrowed 
and  spent  in  an  unproductive  form,  to  its  great  present  benefit  and  certain  ultimate  em. 
barrassment  It  is  equally  clear  that,  if  this  had  gone  on  for  some  years  longer,  irrepa- 
rable ruin  must  have  been  the  result.  But  there  is  a  medium  in  all  things.  As  mueh 
as  the  public  expenditure  before  1816  exceeded  what  a  healthful  state  of  the  body  pdi- 
tic  could  bear,  so  much  has  the  expenditure  since  that  time  fallen  short  of  iL  Violent 
transitions  are  as  injurious  in  political  as  private  life.  To  pass  at  once  from  a  state 
of  vast  and  unprecedented  expenditure  to  one  of  rigid  and  jealous  economy,  is  in  the 
lughest  degree  injurious  to  a  nation ;  it  is  like  making  a  man  who  has  for  years  drank 
two  bottles  of  port  a  day  suddenly  take  to  toast  and  water.  It  may  sometimes  be  umu 
voidable,  but,  unquestionably,  the  change  would  be  much  leas  perilous  if  gradually  b[- 
fected. 

It  was  unquestionably  right,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  to  have  made  as  large  a 
reduction  as  was  consistent  with  the  public  security  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  stop 
at  once  die  periloua  aystem  of  borrowing  money.  Such  a  reduction  at  once  permitted 
the  repeal  of  the  whole  direct  war  taxes.  But  having  done  this,  the  question  is.  Wee  it 
expedient  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  make  such  reductions  in  the  indirect  taxes,  of  which 
no  serious  complaint  was  made,  as  amounted  to  a  practical  repeal  of  the  ainking  fund  T 
That  was  the  ruinous  measure !  The  maintenance  of  that  fund  at  twelve  or  fifteen 
millions  a  year,  raised  from  taxes,  with  its  growing  increase,  would,  to  all  appearance, 
have  been  a  happy  medium,  which,  without  adding  to,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  loqg 
run  diminishing  the  national  burdens,  would,  at  the  same  time,  have  prevented  that  vio. 
lent  transition  from  a  state  of  expenditure  to  one  of  retrenchment,  under  the  efifecls  of 
which,  for  eighteen  years  after  the  peace,  all  branches  of  industry,  with  only  a  few  ia. 
tervals,  continued  to  labor. 

No  one  branch  of  the  government  expenditure  would  have  gone  farther  to  uphold, 
during  this  trying  time,  the  industry  and  credit  of  the  country,  and  diffuse  an  actiTO 
demand  for  labor  through  all  classes,  than  that  which  was  devoted  to  the  sinking  fond* 
Such  a  fund,  beginning  at  twelve  or  fifteen  millions  a  year  derived  from  taxes,  end 
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■rogfeiritety  Mng  to  twenty  or  thirty  milUons,  annuany  applied  to  the  redemption  of 
■loek,  must  hare  had  a  prodi^ns  efieet,  both  in  upholding  credit  and  spreading  com- 
mercial enterprise  through  the  country.  It  would  have  produced  an  effect  precifely 
oppoeite  to  that  which  the  annual  abeorption  of  the  same  sum,  during  the  war,  in  loans 
occasioned.  The  public  funds,  under  the  influence  of  the  prodigious  and  growing  pur. 
ehasee  of  the  commisfdoners,  must  have  been  maintained  at  a  very  high  level ;  it  ia 
probably  not  going  too  far  to  My,  that  since  1820  they  would  have  been  constantly  kept 
from  90  to  100.  The  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things  in  vivifying  and  sustaining  com. 
mercial  enterprise,  and  counteracting  the  depression  consequent  upon  the  great  (Ominu* 
tion  of  the  government  eipenditure  in  other  departments,  must  have  been  very  great. 
The  money  given  for  the  stock  purchased  by  the  commissioners  would  have  been  let 
loose  upon  the  country ;  their  operations  must  have  continually  poured  out  upon  the 
nation  a  stream  of  wealth,  constantly  increasing  in  size,  which,  in  the  search  for  profit- 
able  investment,  could  not  have  avoided  giving  a  most  important  stimulus  to  every 
branch  of  national  industry.  The  sinking  fund  must  have  operated  like  a  great  forcing- 
pomp,  which  drew  a  laige  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country  annually  out  of  ita  un- 
productive investment  in  the  public  funds,  and  directed  it  to  the  various  beneficial 
ehannels  of  private  employment.  Doubtless  the  funds  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  great  work  must  have  been  drawn  fiom  the  nation,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  stock 
purchased  by  the  commissioners,  just  as  the  produce  of  Uie  taxes  is  all  extracted  from 
the  national  industry ;  but  experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  such  a  forcible  direc- 
tion of  a  considerable  part  of  the  national  income  to  such  a  productive  investment,  is 
often  more  conducive  to  immediate  prosperity,  as  well  as  ultimate  advantage,  than  if, 
from  an  undue  regard  to  popular  clamor,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  at  the  disposal  of  indi- 
viduals. It  is  like  compelling  a  spendthrift  and  embarrassed  landowner  not  only  to  pro. 
▼ide  annually  for  the  interest  of  his  debts,  but  to  pay  off  a  stated  portion  of  the  princip«l, 
which,  when  assigiied  to  his  creditors,  is  immediately  devoted  to  the  fertilixing  of  his 
fiuds  and  the  draining  of  his  morasses.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  high  price  of  the  funds 
consequent  upon  the  vast  and  growing  purchases  of  the  commissioners  would  have  gone 
far  not  only  to  keep  up  that  prosperous  state  of  credit  which  is  essential  to  the  welU 
being  of  a  commercial  country,  but  would  have  induced  numbers  of  private  individuals 
to  sell  out  in  order  to  realixe  the  great  addition  to  their  capitals  which  the  rise  of  the 
public  securities  had  occosioned.  To  assert  that  this  forced  application  yearly  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  national  capital  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt  would  have 
altogether  counteracted  the  decline  in  the  demand  for  labor  consequent  on  the  transi. 
tion  from  a  Btate  of  war  to  one  of  peace,  would  be  going  farther  than  either  reason  or 
experience  will  justify ;  but  this  much  may  confidently  be  asserted,  that  the  general 
prosperity  consequent  oc  this  state  of  things  could  not  have  failed  to  have  rendered  the 
taxation  requisite  to  produce  it  comparatively  a  tolerable  burden ;  thot  the  nation  would, 
to  all  appearance,  have  been  much  more  prosperous  than  it  has  been  under  the  opposite 
system,  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  have  obtained  the  incalculable  advantage  of  having 
paid  off,  during  these  prosperous  years,  above  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt.  This 
prosperity  doubtless  would  have  been  partly  owing  to  a  forced  direction  of  capital ;  but 
whatever  danger  there  may  be  in  such  a  state  of  things  while  debt  is  annually  contracted, 
there  is  comparatively  little  when  it  is  continued  only  for  its  discharge  ;  and  when  so 
artificial  system  has  contributed  to  the  formation  of  a  burden,  it  is  well  that  it  should 
not  be  entirely  removed  till  that  burden  is  reduced  to  a  reasonable  amount. 

Every  one,  when  this  vast  reduction  of  indirect  taxes  was  going  on,  to  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  sinking  fund  and  Mr.  Pitt's  provident  system  of  financial  policy, 
leaked  only,  even  with  reference  to  present  advantage,  to  one  side  of  the  account.  They 
forgot  tliat,  if  the  demands  of  government  on  the  industry  of  the  nation  were  rapidly 
reduced,  their  demands  on  government  must  instantly  undergo  a  similar  diminution ;  that, 
if  the  Exchequer  ceased  to  collect  seventy  millions  a  year,  it  must  cease  also  to  expend 
it.  Every  reduction  of  taxation,  even  in  those  branches  where  it  is  not  com|ilained  of, 
was  held  forth  as  an  alleviation  of  the  burdens  of  the  nation,  and  a  reasonable  ground 
for  p'tpularity  to  its  rulers;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  relief  even  at  the  moment  was  more 
nominal  than  real,  us  though  a  diminution  of  those  burdens  was  effected :  it  took  place 
frequently  in  quarters  where  they  were  imperceptible,  and  drew  after  it  an  instantane. 
ous  and  most  sensible  reduction  in  the  demand  for  labor  and  the  employment  of  the 
industrious  classes,  at  a  time  when  it  could  ill  be  spared,  from  the  same  effect  having 
simultaneously  ensued  from  other  causes.  Great  part  of  the  distress  which  has  been 
felt  by  all  closses  since  the  peace  was  the  result  of  the  general  diminution  of  expcndi- 
tare,  which  the  too  rapid  reduction  of  so  many  indirect  taxes,  and  consequent  abandon- 
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ntmt  o(  ihe  ainking  fund,  noceuuilr  occuioned,  snd  which  the  nialnteninca  of  )h 
BiichineiT  U1I  il  had  fulfilled  in  destined  purpoce  would,  lo  a  vciy  greil  degree,  havs 
■Uevlalud.  Jt  Bugments  our  regret,  therefore,  at  the  ■bindonineDl  of  Mr.  Pitl'i  Gnaii. 
nt]  eyatein,  that  Ihe  chioge  hud  nol  erea  Ihc  excuse  of  preaent  necesiily  or  obvioua 
expddioDCo  for  ila  rccomiuendalion,  hut  was  the  reault  of  undue  luhservience  la  pudie. 
nlu  inlereaB,  or  desire  for  populariiy  oti  ihe  part  of  our  rulen,  ualtended  even  hy  the 
temporary  ndvanlagea  for  the  eako  of  which  its  incalculatils  ullimale  lienctia  were  re. 
linquialied. 

Lurd  Cagtlcreagh  made  a  moat  manly  endeavor,  in  1B16,  to  induce  the  people  lu 
aubmil  for  a  few  yeara  to  Ihal  eleraled  late  of  laialion  by  which  alone  permanent  relief 
Irom  Ilie  national  embariaaementa  could  be  expected  ;  bul  he  commilled  a  aignul  error 
in  Ihe  tai  which  he  selected  for  the  struggle,  and  deviated  as  much  frum  Mr.  Pilt'a 
principles  iu  the  efTurl  lo  loaiulain  thai  heax'y  impoal  as  subse<|uent  adnnnietraliuna  did 
in  (heir  abandoiimenl  of  oiheia  of  a  lighter  characler.  The  incame-lai,  being  a  direct 
war  impost  of  the  moa:  oppressive  and  invidloua  deacription,  was  always  inlended  by 
that  greet  alalesiuan  lo  come  lo  a  cloae  with  the  tenninalioii  of  hoeblitics ;  and  iH 
weight  was  so  excessive,  that  il  was  impouible  and  uoreasoaable  to  expect  the  peopla 

10  lubmit  any  longer  to  its  contiouaoce.  Nothing  could  be  more  impolitic,  therefore, 
ibsD  lo  eummil  gavertuDcni  lo  a  contest  with  the  people  on  so  untenable  a  ground.  Il 
was  Ibe  BubsequenI  repeal  of  indirect  taxes  lo  the  amount  of  above  Gvejind-iwenty 
millions  a  year,  when  ihey  wore  nut  complained  of,  and  ihe  fall  in  the  price  of  the  taxed 
trtieles.  from  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  had  rendered  their  weight  impercepti- 
ble, which  was  the  fatnl  deviation  from  Mr.  Fin's  principles.  The  adminislralione  by 
whom  this  prodigious  repeal  was  eflircled  are  not  exclusively  respoiteiblx  for  the  result: 
il  is  not  unlikely,  ihot  from  the  growing  preoooderance  of  the  popular  brunch  of  the 
Constitution,  it  had  become  impussible  to  carry  on  Ihe  government  without  the  annual 
eihibilion  of  some  such  fallaciotia  benetit,  to  gain  the  applauae  of  the  multitude;  end  it 

11  more  than  probable  thai,  from  the  excessive  ijiflueuce  which  in  later  yean  it  acquired, 
ibe  maintenance  of  any  fixed  provident  ayslem  of  finance  had  became  impossible.  But 
dley  ire  lo  blame,  and  poelerity  will  not  acquit  them  of  the  fault,  for  nol  having  coo. 
atanlty  and  atrcnuiHisly  combated  this  natural,  though  ruinous  popular  weakness;  and 
if  Ihey  could  not  prevail  on  the  House  of  Commons  to  adhere  to  Mr.  Pill's  financjil 
ayslem.  at  least  laid  on  them  the  responsibility  of  all  the  conaequcnces  of  its  abandoD- 

It  wtu  impossible  to  explain  Mr.  Pitt's  system  for  the  reduclion  of  ihe  debt,  without 
anticipating  the  couise  of  events,  and  unfolding  Ihe  ruinous  reaulta  which  have  followed 
Ihe  departure  from  its  principles.  The  paramount  importance  of  Ihe  subject  must  plead 
the  author's  apulngy  fur  Ihe  anachrDDism  :  and  il  remsins  now  to  advert,  with  a  difTer- 
anl  measure  of  encomium,  lo  the  fundiog  system  oo  which  thai  snlesmaa  lo  largely 
acted,  and  ihe  genend  principiea  on  which  his  taxation  was  founded. 

It  is  evident  thai  in  some  cases  the  funding  ayslem,  or  the  plan  of  providing  for  ex. 
traordinary  public  expenses  by  loans,  the  inletest  of  which  is  sloiic  laid  ■>  a  burden  on 
fulure  years,  is  not  only  Just,  but  attended  wilh  very  greai  public  ndvanlago.  When  a 
war  is  destined  apparently  to  be  of  short  endttrance,  and  a  great  lasting  ndvanttige  may 
be  eipecli'd  from  its  reiulls,  il  is  often  impoesible,  and,  if  possible,  would  be  unjuat,  to 
lay  its  expenses  exclusively  upon  the  yean  of  ill  continuance.  In  ordinary  conleatt, 
indeed,  it  ia  frequently  practicable,  and  when  so,  it  ta  always  advtsihie,  to  make  ihe 
expenses  of  the  year  fall  entirely  upon  its  income,  no  that  at  the  conclusion  uf  hoelililiea 
ao  lasting  burden  may  descend  upon  poeterily-  But  in  other  casca  this  cannot  bedoo* 
When,  in  consequence  of  the  fierce  silark  of  n  desperate  and  recklcsa  enemy,  it  hab 
become  necessary  to  make  exlraordinary  eSorts,  it  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  lo 
raise  supplies  in  the  year  adequate  lo  its  expenditure:  nor  ia  it  reasutiahle,  in  aucb 
eaaea,  lo  lay  upon  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  their  children  as  well  as  ihemvrlvra,  have 
engaged  in  the  struggle,  the  whole  charges  of  ■  contest  of  which  the  niorv  lai^tiiig  bens- 
Eta  are  probably  lo  accrue  to  thoae  who  are  to  succeed  them.  In  luch  caacs,  necessity 
in  nations,  not  leia  then  individuals,  calls  foi  the  equiliiation  uf  the  burden  over  all 
those  who  are  to  obtain  the  henefil ;  and  the  obvious  modo  of  efiectiiig  tliis  ia  by  Iha 
funding  system,  which,  providing  at  once  hy  loan  the  supplies  necessary  for  cBrr)ing  on 
Ihe  cuntcat,  lays  its  interest  as  a  lasting  charge  Dii  ihosa  for  whose  behoof  the  debt  had 
been  contraeled.  Nor  ia  it  poadhle  to  deny,  amid  all  the  evils  which  the  abase  uf  Ihil 
syaleni  haa  occasioned,  its  asunisbing  eflect  in  auddcnly  augmenting  llie  reeources  of  ■ 
Miioii :  or  lo  reaiit  the  conclusion  deducible  from  the  fact,  that  it  wis  to  ia  viguroni 
43 
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uid  happy  ipplication  at  the  clote  of  the  war  that  the  extraordinary  inoeeaMB  by  wliM 
it  was  diatinguisbed  are  in  a  great  degree  to  be  ascribed.* 

But  this  system,  like  eyerything  good  in  human  affairs,  has  its  limits ;  and  if  extnu 
ordinary  benefits  may  sometimes  arise  from  its  adoption,  extraordinary  evils  may  still 
more  frequently  originate  in  its  abuse.  Many  individuals  have  been  elevated,  by  meant 
of  loans  contributed  at  a  fortunate  moment,  to  wealth  and  greatness ;  but  many  more 
have  been  involved,  by  the  fatal  command  of  money  which  it  confers  for  a  short  period, 
in  irretrievable  embarrassments.  Unless  suggested  by  necessity  and  conducted  with 
prudence ;  unless  administered  with  frugality  and  followed  by  parsimony,  borrowing  k» 
to  nations  not  less  than  individuals,  the  general  road  to  ruin.  It  is  the  ease  of  contract- 
ing  compared  with  the  difficulty  of  discharging ;  the  natural  disposition  to  get  a  present 
command  of  money,  and  leave  the  task  oi  paying  it  off  to  posterity,  which  is  the  temp, 
tation  that,  to  communities  not  less  than  single  men,  so  often  proves  irresistible.  Opulent 
nations,  whose  credit  is  high,  become  involved  in  debt  from  the  same  cause  which  haa 
drowned  almost  all  the  great  estates  in  Europe  with  mortgages :  the  existence  of  the 
means  of  relieving  present  difficulties,  by  merely  contracting  debt,  is  more  than  the 
firmness  either  of  the  heads  of  families  or  the  rulers  of  empires  can  resist.  And  there  la 
this  extraordinary  and  peculiar  danger  in  the  lavish  contraction  of  debt  by  government, 
that  by  the  great  present  expenditure  with  which  it  is  attended,  a  very  great  impulse  la 
communicated  at  the  time  to  every  branch  of  industry,  and  thus  immediate  prosperity 
is  generated  out  of  the  source  of  ultimate  ruin. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  fully  aware  both  of  the  immediate  advantages  and  ultimate  dangers  of 
the  funding  system.  His  measures,  accordingly,  varied  with  the  aspect  which  the  war 
assumed,  and  the  chances  of  bringing  it  to  an  immediate  issue,  which  present  appear* 
ances  appeared  to  afford.  During  its  earlier  years,  when  the  Continental  campaigns 
were  going  on,  and  a  rapid  termination  of  the  strife  was  constantly  expected,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Spanish  Revolution  in  1823,  or  the  Polish  in  1831,  laige  loans  were  annn. 
ally  contracted,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  war^upplies  of  the  year  were  raised  by  that 
means ;  provision  being  made  for  the  permanent  raising  of  the  interest,  and  the  sinking 
fund  for  its  extinction,  in  the  indirect  taxes  which  were  simultaneously  laid  on,  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  which  the  national  faith  was  pledged,  till  the  whole  debt  thus  con-, 
tracted,  principal  and  interest,  was  discharged.t  It  is  no  impeachment  of  the  wisdooi 
of  this  system,  so  far  as  finance  goes,  that  the  expectations  of  a  speedy  termination  of 
the  contest  were  constantly  disappointed,  and  that  debt  to  the  amount  of  £116,000,000 
was  contracted  before  the  Continental  peace  of  Campo  Fomiio  in  1797,  without  any 
other  result  than  a  constant  addition  to  the  power  of  France.  The  question  is  not 
whether  the  resources  obtained  from  these  loans  were  beneficially  expended,  but  whe. 
ther  the  debts  were  contracted  yearly  under  a  belief,  founded  on  rational  grounds,  that 
by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  contest,  it  might  speedily  be  brought  to  a  successful 
issue.  That  this  view,  so  far  as  mere  finance  considerations  are  concerned,  was  well 
founded,  is  obvious  from  the  narrow  escapes  which  the  French  Republic  repeatedly 
made  during  that  period,  and  the  many  occasions  on  which  the  jealousies  of  the  allies, 
or  the  niggardly  exertion  of  its  military  resources  by  Great  Britain,  threw  away  the 
means  of  triumph  when  within  their  grasp.  The  financial  measures  of  the  British 
ministry,  therefore,  during  this  period,  were  justifiable  and  prudent :  the  real  error  con. 
sisted  in  the  misapplication,  or  undue  husbanding  of  its  land-forces,  for  which  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  find  an  apology. 

But  after  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  this  system  of  lavish  annual  borrowing,  in 
expectation  of  an  immediate  and  decisive  result,  necessarily  required  a  modification. 

*  Loniu  contracted  bjr  Uie  Brititb  covemment  in  the  latter  jrean  of  the  war. 

ISt- £94.000.000        I        1814 jeSB.7B3.O0O 

WW »7.871.00O        I        1815 iSwJioS 

Of  theie  great  lonns  upward  of  £12,000,000  was,  in  1813, 1814.  and  1815.  applied  annually  to  foreinn  pow«n;  in 
eoaaequence  of  which,  the  whole  armies  of  Europe  came  to  be  arrayed  in  British  pay  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhiot; 
while,  at  the  snme  time,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  head  of  60.000  men.  was  matntainad  on  the 
ftontjer  of  France.— Mors  ad's  Tables:  Pbbrkr,  946. 
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Great  Britain  was  then  left  alone  in  the  etniggle.  Her  Continental  allies  had  all  disap. 
peered  from  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  utmost  that  she  could  now  expect  was  to  con- 
tinue a  defensive  warfare,  till  time  or  a  different  series  of  events  had  again  brought  their 
▼ast  armies  to  her  side.  To  have  continued  the  system  of  borrowing  for  the  war  ex. 
penses  of  the  year,  in  such  a  state  of  the  contest,  would  have  been  to  go  on  with  meai. 
ares  which  were  likely  to  lead  to  perdition.  The  war  having  now  assumed  a  defensive 
and  lasting  complexion,  the  moment  had  arrived  when  it  became  necessary  to  bring  the 
taxes  within  the  year  nearer  to  a  level  with  the  expenditure.  This  change,  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  are  thus  detailed  in  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  on  the  budget  for  the  year  1798 : 
**  Nineteen  millions  is  the  sum  which  is  required  for  extraordinary  expenses  in  the 
present  year.  According  to  the  received  system  of  financial  operations,  the  natural  and 
ordinary  mode  of  providing  for  this  would  be  by  a  loan.  I  admit  that  the  funding  sys- 
tem, which  has  so  long  been  the  established  mode  of  supplying  the  public  wants,  is  not 
yet  exhausted,  though  I  cannot  but  regret  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried.  If 
we  look,  however,  at  the  general  diffusion  of  wealth  and  the  great  accumulation  of 
capital ;  above  all,  if  we  consider  the  hopes  which  the  enemy  has  of  wearing  us  out  by 
the  embarrassments  of  the  funding  system,  we  must  admit  that  the  true  mode  of  pre. 
paring  ourselves  to  maintain  the  contest  with  effect  and  ultimate  success,  is  to  reduce 
the  advantages  which  the  funding  system  is  calculated  to  afford  within  due  limits,  and 
to  prevent  the  depreciation  of  our  national  securities.  We  ought  to  consider  how  far 
the  efforts  we  shall  exert  to  preserve  the  blessings  we  e^joy  will  enable  us  to  transmit 
the  inheritance  to  posterity  unencumbered  with  those  burdens  which  would  cripple  their 
rigor,  and  prevent  them  from  asserting  that  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations  which  their 
ancestors  so  long  and  gloriously  maintained.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  object 
ought  to  be  considered.  Whatever  objections  might  have  been  fairly  urged  against  the 
funding  system  in  its  origin,  no  man  can  suppose  that,  after  the  form  and  shape  which  it 
lias  given  to  our  financial  affain,  after  the  heavy  burdens  which  it  has  left  behind  it,  we 
ean  now  recur  to  the  notion  of  making  the  supplies  raised  within  the  year,  on  such  a 
icale  of  war  expense  as  we  are  now  placed  in,  equal  the  expenditure.  If  such  a  plan« 
how  desirable  soever,  is  evidently  impracticable,  some  medium,  however,  may  be  found 
to  draw  as  much  advantage  from  the  funding  system  as  it  is  fit,  consistently  with  a  doe 
regard  to  posterity,  to  afford,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obviate  the  evils  with  which  ile 
excess  would  be  attended.  We  may  still  devise  some  expedient  by  which  we  may 
contribute  to  the  defence  of  our  own  cause  and  to  the  supply  of  our  own  exigencies,  by 
which  we  may  reduce  within  equitable  limite  the  accommodation  of  the  fumting  system, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  tiiat  quick  redemption  which  will  prevent  the  dangeions  coo- 
•eqoences  of  an  overgrown  accumulation  of  oar  public  debt. 

**  To  guard  against  the  undoe  accuroalation  of  the  pablic  debt,  and  to  eontrihate  thai 
■hare  to  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  which  oar  abilities  will  enable  as,  iHtfa. 
oat  inconvenience  to  those  who  are  call^  upon  to  contribute,  to  afford,  appeirs  esMii. 
lially  necessary.  I  propose,  with  this  view,  to  reduce  the  loan  for  this  year  (1799)  U> 
twelve  millions,  and  to  raise  seven  millions  by  additional  taxation  within  the  year.  I 
■m  aware  tiiat  this  sum  does  far  exceed  anytiiing  which  has  been  raised  at  any  former 
period  at  one  time  ;  but  I  trust  that,  whatever  temporary  sacrifices  it  msy  be  necessarj 
^  make,  tlie  Hoase  will  see  that  they  will  best  provide  for  the  ultimste  success  of  th* 
fliaggle,  by  showing  tiiat  they  are  determined  to  be  guided  by  no  personal  eonside. 
mtioDs,  and  tiiat  wkiile  they  defend  the  present  blessings  tliey  enjoy,  tliey  are  not  regard- 
less  of  posterity.  If  the  sacrifices  required  be  considered  in  tliis  view ;  if  tliey  be  takea 
kk  reference  to  tlie  obfecta  for  which  we  contend,  and  the  erils  we  are  laboring  to  averl^ 
great  as  tliey  may  be  compared  with  former  exertions,  they  will  sppear  U^t  in  dw 


**  The  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  selectioo  of  the  tax  to  meet  this  great  inereoM 
ne  threefold.  One  great  point  is,  that  the  plan  aboold  be  diffused  as  extensively  m 
poanble,  witboat  the  neceasit«  of  soeb  an  investigatioD  of  property  as  liie  eostooMt  dw 
■Moneis,  and  the  pufsoits  of' ae  people  woold  reader  odiooB.  The  next  is,  that  it  sboaM 
exdade  those  who  are  leas,  able  to  contribote  or  fornish  means  of  relief.  The  lUid^ 
that  it  aboold  admit  of  thosr  abatemenii  which,  in  portiealar  insCsaesa.  if  orfght  be  pr«. 
4sBt  to  make  in  liie  portioo  of  those  who  nngbt  be  liable  under  its  general  pi  fan  iplaa. 
Ho  seheoBc,  indeed,  can  be  practicaUy  carried  into  exccatkm  in  any  financial  amu^fa. 
BMch  Bore  in  one  embraced  in  each  difficult  ciicuiiisncee  as  the  preeeot,  wjifc 
perfect  dispesi  lions  as  to  govd  against  hardships  in  every  indiridnsl 
fpear  to  ae  to  be  the  priDciples  which  sbooU  be  kept  in  view  fai  the 
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Iiaetioii  of  the  loan,  it  will  become  necessary  to  make  good  by  taxation  within  the  ppsa. 

ent  year."* 

In  pursuance  of  these  admirable  principles,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  treble  the  assessed 
taxes,  which  fell  chiefly  on  the  rich,  such  as  servants,  horses,  carriages :  and  that  the 
house  and  window  tax,  which  in  a  great  measure  are  borne  by  the  middling  ranks,  should 
only  be  doubled ;  both  under  various  restrictions,  to  restrain  their  severity  in  sfTecting 
the  humbler  class  of  citizens.  This  was  agreed  to  by  the  committee  of  the  House  <? 
Commons  ;  and  thus  the  first  step  wss  made  in  the  new  system  of  contracting  the  loan 
within  narrower  limits,  snd  making  the  supplies  raised  within  the  year  more  neariy 
approach  to  its  expenditure.  But  the  produce  o(  the  tax  fell  greatly  short  of  the  expec* 
tations  of  government,  as  they  had  calculated  on  its  reaching  seven  millions,  whereas  it 
never  cleared  four  millions  snd  a  half;  a  deficiency  which  rendered  a  recurrence  to 
borrowing  necessary  in  that  very  year.t 

The  trebled  assessed  taxes  thus  imposed,  however,  were,  acccording  to  Mr.  Pitt's  plan, 
to  be  continued  only  for  a  limited  time,  and  kept  up  only  as  s  war  burden.  **  I  propose,** 
said  he,  "  that  the  increased  assessment  now  voted  shall  be  continued  till  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  loan  contracted  this  year  shall  be  discharged :  so  that  after  the  seven 
millions  shall  have  been  raised  within  this  year,  the  same  sums  continued  next  year, 
with  the  additional  aid  of  the  sinking  fund,  will  pay  off  all  that  principal  and  inter, 
mediate  interest  If  you  feel  yourselves  equal  to  this  exertion,  its  effects  will  not  be 
confined  to  the  benefits  I  have  stated  in  the  way  of  general  policy ;  it  will  go  to  tho 
exoneration  of  the  nation  from  increased  burdens.  Unless  you  feel  that  you  have  a 
light  to  expect  that,  by  less  exertion,  you  will  be  equally  secure,  snd  indulge  in  the  hope 
that,  by  stopping  short  of  this  effort,  you  will  produce  a  successful  termination  of  the  war, 
ywL  must  put  aside  all  apprehensions  of  the  present  pressure,  and  by  vigorous  exertion, 
endeavor  to  secure  your  future  stability,  the  happy  effects  of  which  will  soon  be  seen 
and  acknowledged.  I  am  aware  it  will  be  said  it  would  be  fortunate  if  the  system  of 
funding  had  never  been  introduced,  and  that  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  it  is  not  ter. 
minated ;  but  if  we  are  arrived  at  a  moment  which  requires  a  change  of  system,  it  is  some 
encouragement  for  us  to  look  forward  to  benefits  which,  on  sU  former  occasions,  have 
been  unknown,  because  the  means  of  obtaining  them  were  neglected.  Raise  the  prea. 
ont  sums  by  taxation  in  two  years,  and  you  and  your  posterity  sre  completely  exonerated 
from  it ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  fund  its  amount,  it  will  entail  an  annual  tribute 
for  its  interest,  which  in  forty  years  will  smount  to  no  less  than  forty  millions.  These 
are  the  principles,  this  is  the  conduct,  this  is  the  language  fit  for  men  legislating  for  a 
country,  that  from  its  situation,  character,  and  institutions,  bears  the  fairest  chance  of 
any  in  Europe  for  perpetuity.  You  should  look  to  distant  benefits,  and  not  work  in  the 
narrow,  circumscribed  sphere  of  short-sighted,  selfish  politicians.  Yuu  should  put  to 
yourselves  tiiis  question,  the  only  one  now  to  be  considered,  'Shall  we  sacrifice,  or  shall 
we  save  our  posterity  a  sum  of  between  forty  and  fifty  millions  sterling  V  And  above 
all,  you  should  consider  the  effect  which  such  a  firm  and  dignified  conduct  would  have  on 
the  progress  and  termination  of  the  present  contest,  which  may,  without  exaggeration, 
involve  everything  dear  to  yourselves,  and  decide  the  fate  of  your  posterity."!  Here 
was  a  great  change  of  system,  and  n  remarkable  approximation  to  a  more  statesmanlike 
and  manly  mode  of  raising  the  supplies  required  for  the  existing  contest.  Instead  of 
providing  taxes  adequate  to  the  interest  merely  of  the  sums  borrowed,  direct  burdens 
were  now  to  be  imposed,  which  in  two  or  three  years  would  discharge  the  whole  prin- 
dpal  sums  themselves  :  an  admirable  plan,  and  the  nearest  opproximation  which  was 
probably  then  practicable  to  the  only  safe  system  of  finance,  that  of  making  the  supplies 
raised  within  the  year  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  the  expenditure,  but  which  was  soon 
departed  from  amid  the  necessities  or  profusion  of  future  years ;  and  which,  from  tlM 
heavy  burdens  which  it  imposes  at  the  moment,  and  from  its  withdrawing  as  much  capL 
tal  from  the  private  employment  of  labor  as  it  added  to  the  public,  was  necessarily  at- 
tended  both  with  greatly  more  suffering,  and  far  less  counteracting  prosperity,  than  the 
more  encouraging  and  delusive  system  of  providing  for  all  emergencies  by  lavish  bor- 
rowing, which  had  previously,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  been  adopted. 

The  new  system,  thus  commenced,  was  continued  with  more  or  less  resolution  during 
all  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  administration.  But  in  spite  of  the  clear  perception  which 
all  statesmen  had  now  attained  of  the  ultimate  dangers  of  ihe  funding  system,  it  was 
found  to  bo  impossible  to  continue  the  new  plan  to  the  full  extent  originsUy  contem- 
plated by  its  author.  In  the  next  year,  the  war  again  broke  out  under  circumstances 
the  most  favorable  to  the  European  powers,  and  sotmd  policy  forbade  a  niggardly 
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lyttem  of  finance,  when,  bf  a  great  combined  efibrt,  it  appeared  poadble  to  attain, 
during  the  absence  of  Napoleon  on  the  sands  of  £^pt,  all  the  objects  of  the  war  in  a 
■ingle  campaign.  Impressed  with  these  considerations,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  the  income- 
tax  in  1799 ;  a  great  step  in  financial  improvement,  and,  if  considered  as  a  war  impost, 
and  regulated  according  to  a  just  scale,  the  most  productive  and  expedient  that  coold 
be  adopted.  The  grounds  on  which  this  great  addition  to  the  national  burdens  was 
proposed,  were  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Pitt :  "  The  principles  of  finsnce  which  the  House 
adopted  last  year  were,  first,  to  reduce  the  total  amount  to  be  at  present  raised  by  loan ; 
and  next,  to  provide  for  the  deficiency  by  a  temporary  tax,  which  should  extinguish  the 
loan  within  a  limited  time.  The  modifications,  however,  which  it  became  necessary  to 
introduce  into  the  increase  of  the  assessed  taxes  last  year,  considerably  reduced  its 
amount,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  look  for  some  more  general  and  productive  impost, 
which  may  enable  us  to  continue  the  same  system  of  restraining  the  annual  loan  within 
reasonable  limits.  With  this  view,  it  is  my  intention  that  the  presumption  on  which 
the  assessed  taxes  is  founded  shall  be  laid  aside,  and  that  a  general  tax  shall  be  imposed 
on  all  the  leading  branches  of  income.  No  scale,  indeed,  can  be  adopted  which  shall 
not  be  attended  with  occasional  hardship,  or  withdraw  from  the  fraudulent  tho  means 
of  evasion ;  but  I  trust  that  all  who  value  the  national  safety  will  cooperate  in  the 
desirable  purpose  of  obtaining,  by  an  efficient  and  comprehensive  tax  upon  real  ability, 
every  advantage  which  flourishing  and  invigorated  resources  can  confer  upon  national 
cfibrt8.*»» 

In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  he  proposed  that  no  income  under  jC60  a  year 
should  pay  anything;  that  from  that  up  to  £200  a  year,  it  should  be  on  a  graduated 
scale ;  and  that  for  X200  a  year  and  upward,  it  should  be  ten  per  cent.  No  one  was 
to  be  called  on  to  disclose  to  the  commissioners ;  but  if  he  declined,  he  was  to  be  liable 
to  be  assessed  at  the  sum  which  they  should  fix :  if  he  gave  in  a  statement  of  his 
receipts,  he  was,  if  required,  to  confirm  it  on  oath.  Funded  property  was  to  be  assessed 
as  well  as  any  other  sources  of  income,  and  the  profits  of  tenants  were  to  be  estimated 
at  threcfourths  of  the  rack-rent  of  their  lands.  The  total  taxable  income  of  Great 
Britain  he  estimated  at  £102,000,000  a  year,  and  calculated  the  produce  of  the  tax  at 
ten  millions  sterling.  In  consideration  of  this  great  supply,  he  proposed  to  reduce  the 
trebled  assessed  taxes  to  their  former  level,  and  to  restrict  the  loan  to  X9,500,000,  for 
which  the  income.tax  was  to  be  mortgaged,  after  the  mortgage  imposed  for  the  loan  of 
the  former  year  had  been  discharged.t 

In  opposition  to  this  bill,  it  was  urged  by  Sir  William  Pultney  and  a  considerable 

body  of  respectable  membere,  '*  That  the  general  and  wise  policy  of  the  country,  from 

the  Revolution  downward,  had  been  to  lay  taxes  on  consumption,  and  consumption  only ; 

and  to  this  there  was  no  exception  but  the  land  tax,  which  was  of  inconsiderable 

amount ;  for  even  the  window  tax  was  a  burden  on  a  luxury  which  might  be  diminished 

at  pleasure.    Now,  however,  the  dangerous  precedent  is  introduced  of  levying  a  heavy 

impost,  not  on  expenditure  or  consumption,  but  income :  that  is,  of  imposing  a  burden 

which  by  no  possibility  can  be  avoided.    If  this  principle  be  once  introduced,  it  m 

impossible  to  say  where  the  evil  may  stop :  for  what  is  to  hinder  the  government  to 

increase  the  tax  to  a  fifth,  a  third,  or  even  a  half;  that  is,  to  introduce  the  confiscations 

which  have  always  distinguished  arbitrary  governments,  and  have  been  in  an  especial 

manner  the  disgrace  of  the  French  Revolution  7    The  great  danger  of  this  tax,  there- 

fore,  is,  that  it  not   only  sanctions  s  most   odious   and  dangerous    inquisition   into 

every  man's  affairs,  but  it  is  so  calculated  as  to  weigh  with  excessive  severity  on  the 

middling  ordere  of  society,  while  it  would  bear  but  slightly  in  comparison  upon  the 

highettt,  and  totally  exempt  the  lowest.     It  would  destroy  the  middling  class,  and  do  it 

soon ;  it  would  totally  prevent  the  accumulation  of  small  capitals,  the  great  souree  of 

general  proeperity,  and  then  we  should  have  only  two  classes  in  the  community,  and  a 

miserable  community  it  would  be,  of  noblemen  and  peasants.    The  principle  that 

every  man  should  contribute  according  to  his  means  is  doubtless  just ;  but  is  this  a 

contribution  according  to  means?    Quite  the  contrary ;  it  is  a  tax  which  falls  with  uiu 

due  severity  upon  some  clssses,  and  improper  lightness  on  othere.    A  person  possessing 

permanent  and  independent  income  might  spend  what  portion  of  it  he  choM  without 

injury  to  his  heirs;  but  income  resulting  from  personal  industry  or  from  profession  stood 

in  a  very  different  situation,  for  it  was  necessary  that  a  part  of  the  income  of  these 

descriptions  should  be  laid  by  as  a  provision  for  old  sge  or  helpless  families.    Expeo. 

diture,  therefore,  is  the  only  sure  criterion  of  taxation,  because  it  alone  is  accomroodattd 

to  the  circumstancea  or  neceaaities  of  each  individual  taxed :  and  if  a  few 
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under  such  a  sytHem,  may  avoid  contributing  their  proper  share,  they  are  only  postponing 
the  day  of  payment  to  their  heirs,  who  in  all  probability  will  be  the  more  extravagant , 
mnd  far  better  that  such  insulated  individuals  should  escape,  than  the  far^read 
injustice  should  be  inflicted,  which  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
•Iteration.*'* 

The  income.taz,  notwithstanding  these  objections,  was  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  year  1799 ;  the  loan  of  that  year  being,  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
^618,500,000,  I>e8ide8  JC3,000,000  of  Exchequer  bills.  But  in  comparing  the  amount 
of  the  loans  which  would  have  been  necessary  if  this  system  of  increasing  the  supplies 
raised  within  the  year  had  not  been  adopted,  with  that  actually  contracted  under  the 
new  system,  it  was  satisfactorily  shown  by  Mr.  Pitt  that  no  less  than  £120,000,000 
would  ultimately  be  saved  to  the  nation  by  the  more  manly  policy,  when  the  interest 
which  was  avoided  was  taken  into  account :  a  striking  proof  of  the  extraordinary  dif. 
ference  to  the  ultimate  resources  of  a  country,  which  arises  from  raising  the  supplies 
within  the  year,  and  providing  them  in  great  part  by  the  funding  systom.t 

The  regulation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  in  regard  to  these  direct  taxes,  was,  in  one  im- 
portant  particular,  a  deviation  from  his  general  financial  policy,  and  the  embarresaiog 
eonsequences  of  this  deviation  speedily  became  conspicuous.  At  the  first  imposition 
of  the  treble  assessment,  it  was  intended  as  an  extraordinary  resource,  which  there  was 
no  likelihood  would  be  required  beyond  one  or  two  years,  and,  in  consequence,  it  was 
mortgaged  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  loans  contracted  in  the  years  when  it  was 
in  operation ;  and  the  same  principle  was  continued  when  it  was  commuted  for  the 
income-tax.  But  when  this  s](8tem  continued  for  several  years  in  succession,  it  came 
to  violate  the  principle  that  these  direct  taxes,  being  a  painful  impost,  should  be  con. 
tinued  only  while  the  war  lasted ;  for  in  the  years  from  1798  to  1801  the  amount  thus 
fixed  as  a  preferable  burden  on  the  direct  war  taxes  was  no  less  than  fifty-six  millions. 
The  magnitude  of  this  mortgage  obliged  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1801,  to  return  to  his  old  mode  of 
contracting  loans,  by  providing,  in  the  increase  of  indirect  taxes,  for  their  interest  and 
the  sinking  fund  required  for  their  redemption ;  and  in  1802,  when  Mr.  Addington  came 
to  arrange  the  finances  for  a  peace  establishment,  he  got  quit  altogether  of  this  embar 
rassing  load  on  the  direct  taxes,  which  would  have  required  them,  contrary  to  all  prin. 
eiple,  to  be  continued  for  nine  years  after  the  war  had  ceased,  and  boldly  funded  at 
once  the  whole  of  this  X56,000,000,  as  well  as  X40,U00,000  of  unfunded  debt  which 
existed  at  the  end  of  the  war;  and  for  the  whole  of  this  immense  sum  of  JC96,000,000 
he  contrived  to  find  sufficient  taxes,  even  when  adhering  to  Mr.  Pitt's  system  of  making 
provision  in  the  funding  of  loans,  not  only  for  its  annual  interest,  but  the  sinking  fund 
destined  for  its  redemption.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  this  was  a  very  great  improve, 
ment,  and  that  it  restored  this  branch  of  our  finances  to  their  true  principle,  which  is, 
that  the  whole  sums  required  for  the  interest  and  redemption  of  the  debt  should  be 
raised  by  indirect  taxes,  and  direct  burdens  reserved  only  for  the  extraordinary  efforts 
intended  during  the  continuance  of  the  war — to  make  the  supplies  raised  within  the 
year  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  its  expenditure^ 

The  changes  which  have  now  been  mentioned  embraced  all  the  leading  principles 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  financial  system.  In  subsequent  years  the  same  policy  was  adopted  which 
had  been  introduced  with  so  much  success  in  later  times,  of  augmenting  as  much  as 
possible  the  supplies  raised  within  the  year,  and  diminishing  as  much  as  might  be  the 
loan  which  it  was  still  necessary  annually  to  contract.  And  of  the  success  with  which 
this  system  was  attended,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  machinery  erected  for  the  ex. 
tinction  of  the  debt,  the  beat  evidence  is  preserved  in  the  honest  testimony  of  hid  Whig 
successor  in  the  important  office  of  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  "  In  the  year  1803," 
said  Lord  Henry  Petty,  afterward  Lord  Lansdowne,  "  the  proportions  of  the  sinking 
fund  to  the  unredeemed  debt  was  as  one  to  eighty.two;  the  former  being  iJ5,835,000, 
and  the  latter  i;480,572,000.  But  in  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  Februar>%  1806,  the 
sinking  fund  amounted  to  jC7,566,000,  and  the  unredeemed  debt  was  then  i^5 17,280,000, 
making  the  proportion  one  in  sixty-eight.  After  this,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  eniei 
into  any  eulogium  on  the  sinking  fund,  or  to  detain  the  House  with  any  panegyric  on 
its  past  effects  or  future  prospects.  Its  advantages  are  now  fully  felt  in  the  price  ot 
stock  and  contracting  of  loans ;  and,  independent  of  all  considerations  of  good  faith, 
which  would  induce  the  House  to  cling  to  it  as  their  sheet-anchor  for  the  future,  they 
were  pledged  to  support  it,  having  had  positive  experience  of  its  utility.  And  of  the 
vast  importance  of  raising  a  great  part  of  the  supplies  within  the  year,  no  better  proof 
can  be  desired  than  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  war 
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dw  increase  of  die  debt  wae  jC353,000,000,  being  at  the  rate,  on  an  arerage,  of  twenty, 
five  millions  a  year;*  whereas  during  the  three  years  of  the  present  war,  from  180S 
downward,  the  total  sum  borrowed  has  been  JC36,000,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
millions  a  year  only." 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  war  taxes  thus  impoeed  for  a  special  purpose, 
and  which  were  pledged  to  be  temporary  burdens,  enduring  only  for  the  year  in  which 
they  were  raised,  or  at  meet  for  a  year  or  two  after  it,  all  the  other  taxes  imposed  by 
Mr.  Pkt  were  in  the  indirect  form.  And  in  particular,  the  interest  of  the  loans  annually 
contracted,  when  laid  as  a  permanent  burden  on  the  nation,  and  for  the  immediate  re* 
demption  of  the  principals  of  which  the  war  taxes  were  not  mortgaged,  as  was  done  in 
1799,  were  all  provided  for  in  this  mitigated  form.  The  wisdom  of  this  arrangement 
cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hume  :  "  The  br st  taxes  are  such  as 
•re  levied  upon  consumption,  especially  those  of  luxury,  becau»e  such  taxes  are  least 
felt  by  the  people.  They  seem  in  some  measure  voluntary,  since  a  man  may  choose 
how  far  he  will  use  the  commodity  which  is  taxed.  They  are  paid  gradually  and  in- 
sensibly ;  they  naturally  produce  sobriety  and  frugality,  if  judiciously  imposed ;  and, 
being  confounded  with  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity,  they  are  scarcely  perceived 
by  the  consumers.  Their  only  disadvantage  is,  that  they  are  expensive  in  the  levying. 
Taxes,  again,  upon  possessions,  are  levied  without  expense,  but  have  every  other  dis. 
advantage.  Most  statesmen  are  obliged  to  have  recourse,  however,  to  them,  in  order  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  other.  Historians  inform  us  that  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  state  was  the  alterations  which  Constantine  introduced 
into  the  finances,  by  substituting  a  universal  direct  tax  in  lieu  of  almost  all  the  tithes, 
customs,  and  excise  which  formerly  composed  the  revenue  of  the  Empire.  The  people 
in  all  the  provinces  were  so  grinded  by  this  imposition,  that  they  were  glad  to  take 
refuge  under  the  conquering  arms  of  the  barbarians,  whose  dominion,  as  they  had  fewer 
necessities  and  less  art,  was  found  to  be  preferable  to  the  refined  tyranny  of  the  Ro. 
mans."t  It  is  to  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  capital  excellence  in  Mr.  Pitt's  financial 
measures,  that  he  not  only  provided  in  permanent  imposts  for  the  interest  of  the  whole 
public  debt  and  the  ainking  fund  necessary  for  its  redemption,  but  made  that  provision 
exclusively  in  taxes  in  the  indirect  form,  the  burden  of  which  is  imperceptible,  and  ia 
never  the  subject  of  any  general  complaint ;  whereas  the  direct  taxes,  which  are  alwajrs 
felt  as  so  oppressive,  were  reserved,  as  a  last  resource,  for  the  unavoidable  exigenciea 
of  war,  and  specially  set  apart  for  those  yean  only  when  the  excitement  and  necessitios 
of  the  actual  contest  were  experienced. 

In  addition  to  these  forcible  reasons  for  ever,  except  in  esses  of  obvious  necessity, 
and  when  its  resources  are  exhausted,  preferring  indirect  to  direct  taxation,  there  is 
another  of  perhaps  still  greater  importance,  which  has  never  yet  met  with  the  attention 
it  deserves.  It  has  often  been  observed  with  surprise  by  travellers,  that  though  the 
sums  which  are  extracted  from  the  people  in  a  direct  form  by  the  Turkish  pachas  or  the 
Indian  rajahs  have  frequently  the  effect  of  totally  ruining  industry,  yet  they  are  incoiu 
aiderable  when  compared  to  the  immense  revenue  derived  from  the  customs  and  excise 
in  the  European  states,  without  any  sensible  impediment  to  its  exertions.  The  reason 
is  obvious :  it  consists  in  the  difierenco  upon  the  meadowa  beneath,  between  drawing 
ofif  water  from  the  fountain-head  and  drawing  it  ofif  at  a  vast  distance  below,  after  it  has 
fertilized  innumerable  plains  in  its  course.  If  you  abstract  money  in  a  direct  form  from 
the  cultivator  or  the  artisan,  the  revenue  taken  goes  at  once  from  the  producer  to  th* 
public  treasury ;  but  if  you  withdraw  it  from  the  person  who  ultimately  sells  the  menu- 
factured  article  to  the  consumer,  it  has,  before  it  is  withdrawn,  put  the  industry  of  a 
dozen  different  classes  of  persons  in  motion.  The  sum  received  by  the  government 
may  be  the  ssme  in  both  cases :  but  how  immense  the  difference  between  the  effect 
npon  general  industry  when  it  is  seized  upon  by  the  tax^ollector  eariy  in  its  courae,  and 
only  withdrawn  after  it  has  given  all  the  encouragement  to  different  branches  of  employ* 
ment  it  is  capable  of  effecting !  Fifty  different  individnals  are  often  put  to  their  shifts 
to  meet  the  burden  of  an  indirect  tax — a  direct  one  falls  in  undivided  severity  on  one 
alone.  So  important  is  this  distinction,  that  it  may  aafely  be  affirmed  that  no  nation 
ever  yet  was  ruined  by  indirect  taxation ;  nor  can  it  be  ao,  for  before  it  becomes  oppres. 
sive  it  must  cease  to  be  productive.  Many,  however,  have  been  exterminated  by  much 
smaller  sums  levied  in  the  direct  form,  that  method  of  raising  the  supplies  being  attended 
with  this  most  dangerous  quality,  that  it  is  often  most  productive  when  it  is  trendiing  moM 
deeply  on  the  sources  of  future  existence. 

Nor  is  there  any  foundation  for  the  obvious  reply  to  this  aignment,  based  on  the  ob*. 

Ut.»ibioi  Pad.  1M..  vL.  «r.  im  tHsM^ 
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■emtion,  that  if  the  productiorji  of  industry  are  taied  in  the  person  of  the  consumer,  he 
most  diminish  the  quantity  which  he  can  purchase,  and  thus  industry  will  be  as  effectu. 
ally  paralyzed  as  if  the  impost  were  laid  directly  upon  the  producer.  Plausible  as  this 
aisument  undoubtedly  is,  the  common  sense  and  experience  of  mankind  have  erery- 
wliere  rejected  its  authority.  No  complaint  was  made  during  the  war  of  fifty.five  miU 
lions  levied  annually,  by  means  of  indirect  taxes,  on  the  people  of  Great  Britain ;  but 
■o  burdensome  was  the  income-tax,  producing  only  fourteen  millions  a  year,  felt  to  be, 
that  all  the  efforts  of  government  could  not  keep  it  on  for  one  year  after  its  termination. 
When  the  voice  of  the  people  was  directly  admitted,  through  the  portals  opened  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  upon  the  Legislature,  it  was  not  the  forty.two  millions  levied  annually  in  the 
indirect  form,  but  the  four  million  and  a  half  extracted  directly  by  the  asnessed  taxes, 
which  was  ms'^e  the  subject  of  such  loud  complaint  that  a  great  reduction  in  those  bur- 
dens  became  indispensable.  The  people,  however  unfit  to  judge  of  most  matters  in 
legislation,  may  be  referred  to  as  good  authority  in  the  estimation  of  the  burdens  which 
9X9  most  oppressive  upon  them  at  the  moment.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  the  reason 
of  this  universal  opinion  among  all  practical  men,  how  adverse  soever  it  may  be  to  the 
theoretical  opinions  of  philosophers.  Indirect  taxes,  if  judiciously  laid  on,  and  not  car- 
ried to  such  an  excess  as  to  render  them  unproductive,  often  do  not,  in  reality,  fall  on 
any  one  individual  with  overwhelming  severity ;  they  are  defrayed  by  the  economy,  skill, 
or  improved  machinery  of  all  the  many  persons  who  are  employed  in  tlic  manufacture 
of  the  taxed  article.  The  burden  is  so  divided  as  to  be  impercoptible.  Portioned  out 
among  fifteen  or  twenty  different  hands,  the  share  falling  on  each  is  easily  compensated. 
A  alight  increase  in  the  economy  of  the  manufacturer,  a  trifling  improvement  in  the 
macUnery  of  its  production,  in  the  many  hands  engaged  in  its  preparation,  more  than 
extinguish  the  burden.  The  proof  of  this  is  decisive :  the  manufactures  of  iilnglund  not 
only  existed,  but  prospered  immensely,  under  the  combined  pressure  of  the  heavy  in. 
direct  taxation  and  the  enormous  rise  of  prices  occasioned  by  the  suspension  of  caah 
payments  during  the  war;  many  of  them,  though  the  value  of  money  had  fallen  to  a  half 
during  its  continuance,  were  sold  at  half  the  price  at  its  termination  which  they  were 
at  its  commencement.  Of  all  the  parts  of  Mr.  Pitt's  financial  system,  none  was  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  that  which  provided  for  all  the  permanent  expenses  of  the 
nation  in  the  indirect  taxes:  of  all  the  errors  committed  by  his  successors,  none  has  been 
more  prejudicial  than  the  obstinate  retention  of  direct,  and  the  lavish  relinquishment  of 
indirect  taxes.* 

*  It  multii  from  thesr  principles,  that  when  an  indirect  tax  i»  verf  heavf ,  and  laid  on  a  raw  roaterial,  or  one 
ulqected  lo  but  a  flight  nianufacturing  proceM.  it  u  frefiuently  impowible  fur  tJie  producer  eiUier  to  coni^^eiuate 
tba  tax  by  iiicreated  ^kill  ur  ecununiy  ofthe  article  or  lay  it  uiKtn  tiie  consumer.  In  such  cai«s  Uie  tax  cesL>es  to 
be  an  indirect  import  on  consumptjon ;  it  becomes  u  dir«H*t  tiurden  on  production,  and  il'unduly  heavy,  may  ter- 
minate Ml  the  total  ruin  ofthe  claxs  on  whom  it  wus  iniptised,  A  Mtcnal  instance  of  tliis  occurred  in  reirard  to  the 
heavy  impost  dutins  upon  nugat.  The  burden  formerly  of  30s.,  tJien  27^.,  and  now  of  34*.  the  hundred  weight  on 
Weal  Indiii  xugar,  wus  little  ielt  during  the  war.  wlienthat  article  sold  for  forty  or  furty-tive  pounds  the  hogshead 
(ftom  £(>  lo  i.'6  10<.,  thecwt. ;)  but  when,  on  tlie  return  of  peace,  prices  fell  to  £]2  or  £15  tlie  hogyhcad,  (from  50s. 
to  0^.  the  cwt.,  including  duty.)  it  became  intolerably  severe.  It  (lien  became  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent,  on  the 
rode  niaterinl ;  the  some  as  if  a  duty  of  tifty  shillmgs  u  ijuarter  hiid  been  laid  on  wheat  raised  in  fcliigland  fur  the 
home  consumption.  Nor  had  either  the  planter  or  refiner  the  nieans  of  eluding  tJiis  tax  to  any  considerable  de- 
frae,  by  either  nu«mg  the  price  ofthe  article  to  the  consumer,  or  diminishing  by  economy  or  machinery  the  coit 
of  its  production :  the  cost  of  raising  rude  agricultural  produce  can  hardly  ever  be  diminished  to  any  considera- 
ble extent  by  the  api>licntiun  of  machinery  ;  and  iJie  Rtoppage  of  the  slave-trade  nece^ariiy,  m  the  fini  in&tance 
at  teftst.  increated  the  cmt  of  pn>duction,  while  the  only  way  in  which  it  seemed  possible  U)  render  tlie  burden 
tolerable  was  by  nu^mmting  the  quantity  raised,  which  neccworily  depressed  to  an  umlue  extent  the  price  which 
it  bore  in  the  niurket.  Being  unable  to  diminish  tlie  cost  of  productiim  from  theae  cauMs,  all  the  eflorts  of  the 
planter*  to  make  head  agaiuHt  their  dillirulUcs  and  defray  the  interest  of  their  mortgages,  by  raising  u.ore  exten- 
aire  crop*  of  sugar,  only  tended  to  lower  prices  and  tliniw  the  taxes  as  an  exclusive  burden  on  thenisielvea. 
The  priNif  of  this  is  deceive :  the  price  of  sugar  in  .\mericn  is  eei>erally  higher  than  in  England,  if  tJie  duty  be 
deducted,  ycnnetimes  by  fully  a  third,  in  1831,  the  prio«  per  cwt.  was  in  Ureat  Britain  23f.  8d..  excluding  duty, 
while  in  America  it  was  Xa.  per  cwt  in  the  same  year.  Taking  into  view  tJie  greater  expense  of  freight  to  Bri 
tain  than  America  fnim  these  islands,  there  can  be  ntt  doiiht  that  almost  the  whole  tax  has  been  pnid  in  many 
years  by  the  pnMlucerc,  amounting  though  it  now  does  to  100  per  cent.  NoUiing  more  is  requisite  to  explain  the 
otm<iKt  total  ruin  which  has  ^lien  on  these  spkndid  coloniet,  even  belorethe  lo-ot  fatal  measure  of  emancipating 
the  slaven  wb«.  curried  into  eflTect.— See  Commotu'  Report,  ISB,  on  H'e»t  Indies,  p.  7. 

In  all  iisi.-nl  measures  on  this  subject  there  is  one  principle  to  he  ccmstantly  kept  m  view,  to  the  neglect  or  over - 
Bight  of  which,  more  than  anything  else,  the  ruin  of  the  \Ve>t  Indies  \%  to  lie  ascribed.  This  is,  that  while  maay 
branches  of  mnnufacturing  industry  possess  the  meons,  by  improvements  in  machinery  or  tlie  division  of  labor. 
ofeomi>en^ting  very  heavy  fiscul  burden*,  Uie  raiscniofriidc  produce  can  hardly  ever  do  the  same:  so  •h.it,  unleM 
they  can  siiccee<l  in  laying  the  tax  upon  the  consumer,  which  is  very  often  altogether  boyund  tlieir  power.  thOf 
are  forced  to  pny  it  entirely  themselves,  and  it  l>ecomes  a  ruinouv  direct  buitlen  on  industry.  No  doubt  can  ei- 
irt  on  this  head,  when  it  is  recollected  nf>t  merely  how  slight  is  the  improvement  which  agriculture  has  ever  !•- 
eeiveil  fnnn  the  aid  of  machinery,  but  that,  while  in  the  most  highly  civilized  staiaa,  luch  as  England  the  co< 
of  raiMng  manufactures  is  always,  notwithstanding  heavy  taxes  and  a  plentiAil  curymcy,  Vm  Uian  in  rate 
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Biieh  were  die  general  featmee  of  Mr.  Pitt's  fiiumckl  poAiey.  Deeiied  bj  die  epiiil 
ef  ptrty  daring  hu  own  lifetime,  and  that  of  the  generation  which  immediately  roc* 
oeeded ;  stigmatized  by  the  age  which  found  itself  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  bnw 
dens  he  had  impost,  and  w^ch  had  forgotten  the  evils  he  had  averted;  obliterated 
almost,  amid  the  temporary  eipedients  and  conceding  weakness  of  the  governments  by 
whom  he  was  succeeded,  it  is  yet  calculated  to  stand  the  test  of  ages,  and  appears  now 
in  imperishable  lustre  from  the  bitter  and  eiperienced,  though  now  irrevocable  conao. 
qnences  of  its  abandonment.  Grandeur  of  conception,  durability  of  design,  far-seeiof 
sagacity,  were  its  great  characteristics.  It  was  truly  conceived  in  a  heroic  spirit.  Bav 
dening,  perhaps  oppressing  the  present  generation,  it  was  calculated  for  the  relief  of  fa. 
ture  ages :  inflicting  on  its  authors  a  load  of  present  odium,  it  was  fitted  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  posterity  when  they  were  mouldering  in  tlieir  graves.  Founded  on  that 
sacrifice  of  the  present  to  the  future  which  is  at  once  the  greatest  violence  to  ordinary 
inclinations,  the  invariable  mark  of  elevated  understanding,  and  the  necessary  antece- 
dent of  great  achievements,  it  required  for  its  successful  development  patience,  sel^ 
denial,  and  magnanimity  in  subsequent  statesmen  equal  to  his  own.  It  fell  because  suek 
virtues  could  not  be  found  in  the  age  by  which  he  was  succeeded.  In  contemplatinf 
his  profound  plans  for  the  ultimate  and  speedy  liberation  of  England,  even  from  the 
enormous  burdens  entailed  on  its  finances  by  the  Revolutionary  war,  we  feel  that  we 
are  conversing  with  one  who  lived  for  distant  ages,  and  who  voluntarily  underwent,  not 
the  fatigues  which  are  forgotten  in  the  glory  of  the  conqueror,  but  the  obloquy  conse. 
quent  on  the  firmness  of  the  statesman  in  the  proeecution  of  what  he  felt  to  be  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  the  nation.  In  comparing  his  durable  designs  with  the  temporary  ex- 
pedients of  the  statesmen  who  preceded  and  followed  him,  we  experience  the  same 
painful  transition  as  in  passing  from  the  contemplation  of  the  stately  monuments  of  an- 
cient  Egypt,  wrought  in  granite,  and  calculated  for  eternal  duration,  to  that  of  the  gaudy 
but  ephemeral  palaces  of  the  Arabs,  who  dwell  amid  their  ruins,  and  whose  brilliancy 
cannot  conceal  the  perishable  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed. 

While  doing  justice,  however,  to  the  great  qualities  of  this  illustrious  financier,  it  ia 
indispensable  not  to  draw  a  veil  over  his  faults ;  and  the  application  of  lus  own  princi- 
ples to  the  measures  which  he  sometimes  sdopted  will  best  eiplain  the  particBMis  im 
which  he  was  led  astray. 

I.  The  first  greet  defect  which  history  must  impute  to  the  financial  measmes  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  is  having  carried  too  far  and  continued  too  long  the  funding  system^  and  not  eartict 
adopted  that  more  manly  policy  of  raising  as  large  a  portion  as  possible  of  the  suppUea 
within  the  year,  the  benefits  of  which  he  himself  afterward  so  fully  explained.  During 
the  years  1793  and  1794,  indeed,  when  formidable  armies  menaced  France  on  every 
side,  end  the  iron  barrier  of  the  Netheriauds  was  broken  through  to  an  extent  never 
achieved  by  Mariborough  or  Eugene,  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war  might  reasonably 
be  expected,  and  it  was  just,  therefore,  to  lay  the  vast  expenses  of  those  years  in  a  great 
degree  on  the  shoulders  of  posterity.  But  sfter  that  crisis  was  passed  ;  after  Flandeia 
and  Holland  had  )ielded  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Pichegru ;  after  Spain  had  retired 
from  the  struggle,  and  the  Republic,  instcsd  of  contending  for  its  existence  on  the  Rhine* 
was  pursuing  under  Napoleon,  the  career  of  conquest  in  Italy,  it  had  become  evident 
that  a  protracted  contest  was  to  be  eipected,  and  measures  of  finance  suitable  to  such 
a  state  of  things  should  have  been  adopted.  The  reeolute  system  of  raising  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  supplies  within  the  year  should  have  been  embraced,  at  latest,  in 
1796,  and  the  enormous  loans  of  that  and  the  two  following  years  reduced  to  one  half. 
Thoee  loans  amounted  to  seventy.five  millions ;  if  forty  millions  hsd  been  raised  in  the 
time  by  taxation,  in  addition  to  the  imposts  actually  paid,  the  difference  in  the  sum  sinct 
paid  by  the  nation  down  to  this  time,  on  account  of  the  loans  of  those  years,  would  havt 
been  above  jC1S0,0<M),000  !  So  prodigious  is  the  difference  in  the  ultimste  sccumula- 
tion  of  burdens,  between  the  energetic  and  intrepid  system  of  raising  a  large  portion  ef 
the  supplies  within  the  year^  and  3ie  more  acceptable  but  delusive  policy  of  providiqg 
at  the  moment  only  for  the  interest,  and  leaving  to  posterity  the  charge  of  providing  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  principal. 

II.  But  if  the  iaaidious  advantages  of  the  funding  were  to  be  preferred  to  the  ultimaM 

ilatai,  it  k  alwayt  much  grMtar  of  produeinff  Mrienhuml  prodoes.  Gtmi  Britato  can  iiiid«rwlJ  tlw  world  fa 
mna&etujci.  but  Iwr  frmMi*  would  be  ruinod  without  a  corn-law ;  a  fcet  itrikinf  1/  iHuitfatiTa  of  this  vital 
datinctioa,  and  potntinc  to  a  .vary  diflbiant  rata  of  mdiract  taxatioo  whan  applied  to  rude  produce  and  ma— 
ihctared  aiticin,  which  has  never  ret  met  with  adequate  attentioo.-fioe  BsRiiAmo^i  Tkmrw  ^f  the  GnuCrile 
tkm,  M.  Stt:  a  work  which,  amid  nueh  eoufferation  and  dedamation,  contabw  maor  just  and  prr.fiHind  o^ 
Hrvaliom  on  the  ehaavei  the  eouotiy  hst  andiqiiMe  duciae  the  hut  half  eentuiy.  aad  k  dwwiiiig  of  moeh  assi 
ithMiithMieeeived.  33 
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benefits  of  the  Uxing  system,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  warlike  resources  of  the  state 
■hould  have  been  put  forth  on  a  scale  and  in  a  way  calculated  to  reap  sudden  adyaiu 
tages  commensurate  to  the  immense  burdens  thus  imposed  on  posterity  ;  that  the  coo. 
feet,  if  ^gantic  and  expensive,  was  at  least  to  be  short  and  decisive.  That  the  military 
power  of  England  was  capable,  if  properly  directed  and  called  forth,  of  making  such  an 
effort,  is  now  established  by  experience. 

The  more  the  history  of  the  campaigns  from  1793  to  1800  are  studied,  the  more 
clearly  will  it  appear  that  the  armies  of  France  and  the  coalition  were  very  equally 
poised  ;  that  the  scale  sometimes  preponderated  to  one  side  and  sometimes  to  the  othery 
but  without  any  decisive  advantage  to  either  party.  After  three  yean  of  protracted 
strife,  the  Republican  armies,  in  the  close  of  1795  were  still  combating  for  existence  on 
the  Rhine,  and  gladly  accepted  a  temporary  respite  from  the  victorious  arms  of  Clair. 
fait :  after  three  additional  years  of  desperate  warfare,  they  were  struggling  for  the 
frontiers  of  the  Var  and  the  Jura  with  the  terrilile  armies  of  Suwarrow  and  the  Arclu 
duke  Charles.  No  doubt  can  remain,  therefore,  that  the  forces  on  the  opposite  aides  oi 
that  great  contest  were,  at  that  period  at  least,  extremely  nearly  matched.  With  what 
effect,  then,  might  *he  arms  of  England  have  been  thrown  in  upon  the  scene  of  war- 
fare ;  and  how  would  the  balance,  so  long  quivering  in  equilibrium,  have  been  sub. 
Terted  by  the  addition  of  fifty  thousand  British  soldiers  on  the  theatre  of  Blenheim  or 
Ramilies !  Herein,  therefore,  lay  the  capital  error  of  Mr.  Pitt's  financial  system,  con- 
sidered  with  reference  to  the  warlike  operations  it  was  intended  to  promote,  that  while 
the  former  was  calculated  for  a  temporary  effort  only,  and  based  on  the  principle  of 
great  results  being  obtained  in  a  short  time  by  an  extravagant  system  of  expenditure, 
the  latter  was  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  most  niggardly  exertion  of  the  national 
strength,  and  the  husbanding  of  its  resources  for  future  efforts,  totally  inconaistent  with 
the  lavish  dissipation  of  its  present  funds.  No  one  would  have  regretted  the  great 
loans  from  1793  to  1799,  amounting  though  they  did  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  milliooi 
sterling,  if  proportional  efforts  in  the  field  had  at  the  same  time  been  made ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  nothing  had  been  omitted  which  could  have  conduced  to  the  earlier 
termination  of  the  war ;  but  our  feelings  are  very  different  when  we  recollect  that  du- 
ring these  six  years,  big  with  the  fate  of  England  and  tlie  world,  only  S08,000  men  were 
raised  for  the  regular  army,  and  that  a  nation  reposing  securely  in  a  sea-girt  and  inac- 
cessible citadel  never  had  above  twenty  thousand  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  that  only  in 
the  firet  two  years  of  the  war,  out  of  a  disposable  force  of  above  a  hundred  thousand. 
Mr.  Pitt's  plans  for  military  operations  were  all  based  on  the  action  of  Continental  ar- 
mies, while  the  troops  of  his  own  country  were  chiefly  employed  in  distant  colonial  ex- 
peditions ;  picking  up  pawns  in  this  manner  at  the  extremity  of  the  board,  when  by 
concentrated  moves  he  might  have  given  checkmate  to  his  adversary  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  game.  His  military  successes,  in  consequence,  amounted  to  nothing,  while 
his  financial  measures  were  daily  increasing  the  debt  in  a  geometrical  progression : 
and  thence,  in  a  great  measure,  the  long  duration  and  heavy  burdens  of  the  war. 

III.  But  the  greatest  of  all  Mr.  Pitt's  errors,  and  the  one  which  was  the  most  inex- 
cusable, because  it  was  most  at  variance  with  the  admirable  foresight  and  enduring  for- 
titude of  his  other  financial  measures,  was  the  extent  to  which  he  carried  the  ruinous 
system  of  borrowing  in  the  three  per  cents. ;  in  other  words,  inscribing  the  public  cred- 
itor  for  jCIOO  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  consideration  of  only  sixty  ad- 
vanced to  the  nation.  That  this  policy  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  interest  of  the 
loans  contracted,  and  thereby  diminishing  the  burdens  at  the  moment,  may  be  perfectly 
true,  but  what  was  the  advantage  thus  gained,  compared  to  the  enormous  burden  of 
saddling  the  nation  with  the  payment  of  forty  pounds  additional  to  every  sixty  which 
it  had  received  ?  The  benefit  was  temporary  and  inconsiderable  ;  the  evil  permanent 
and  most  material.  Of  the  seven  hundred  and  eighty  millions  which  now  compose  the 
national  debt,  about  six  hundred  millions  hns  been  contracted  in  the  tl.re««  per  cents. ; 
and  if  this  whole  debt  were  to  be  paid  off  at  par,  the  nation  would  have  to  pay,  in  all, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  more  than  it  ever  received.  Supposing  it  to  be  redeemed 
by  a  fiiiiking  fund  at  8U,  on  an  average,  which,  taking  a  course  of  yesrs  together,  of 
peace  Hiid  war,  is  probably  not  far  from  the  mark,  and  which  coincides  with  Mr.  Pitt's 
estimate  in  1799,  the  surplus  to  be  paid  above  what  was  received  would  still  be  tvio 
hundred  millions. 

Nor  have  the  evils  of  this  most  improvident  system  of  borrowing  been  limited  to  the 
great  addition  thus  unnecessarily  made  to  the  capital  of  the  national  debt.  Its  effect 
upon  the  burden  of  the  interest  has  been  equally  unfortunate.  Doubtless  the  loana 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  contracted  during  the  war  on  more  favorable  terms,  as  to  iiw 
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tereat,  than  coald'liiTe  been  ablBined  iflKe  money  had  been  hnrrawed  in  ihe  five  per 
eenli. ;  ihm  ia,  if  abond  for  £1D0  had  been  given  fur  eiicb  £100  onljr  pnid  iau  (he 
treaaury.  But,  ns  D  Ht-aff>(!uiniit  ihia  tempurnry  nnd  iiicunaiilenible  advantage,  whal 
ia  to  be  uid  lo  Ihe  eipericnccd  impowibility,  wiilj  funda  ao  cuntrncled,  u(  lowering  th« 
intercsl  in  lime  af  pcaoe  T  It  is  impossible  la  lower  ibe  iniereal  of  ilie  ihree  per  cenia, 
(ill  inlereat  genenlly  falls  below  three  p«r  cent. ;  becauae,  if  it  were  nllemptod  whon 
the  rale  was  higher,  all  [be  sluckholdera  would  immodialely  demand  theit  mouey,  and 
goremmenl,  being  uiinble  lo  borrow  below  the  majltet  tale,  would  become  bntikrupl. 
Neiertheleaa,  il  may  aafcly  be  elGmied  Ibal  inteceat,  on  an  average,  nince  1815,  baa 
nol  exceeded,  if  it  hai  reached,  four  per  cetil.  Had  the  nalioiial  debl  all  been  con- 
tracted in  the  five  per  cenla.  il  might  all  have  been  aubjecled  to  tho  operslion  which 
in  1834  proved  ao  aucceaaful  wilh  the  five  per  cenu.,  and  which,  on  £157,000,000  onlf 
of  the  debt,  the  amount  of  that  atock,  aavcd  Iho  nation  at  that  lime  Xl,T0n,DDO  a  year, 
lo  which  ta  lo  be  added  the  half  of  that  auin  aince  gained  by  the  reduction  of  Ihe  aame 
alock  to  three  and  a  half,  which,  after  taking  into  view  the  diaaenticnb',  hn<  saved  the 
nation,  /or  can-,  £3,400,000  yearly.  Calculating  Ihe  inleresl  of  the  £600,000,000  in  the 
three  per  cents.  (£360,000.000  sierliiig)  al  X18,O00/)OO  a  year,  ihe  prup<>rUon  of  thia 
annual  burden,  which  would  have  been  saved  by  iha  furt  reductiun  of  one  per  cent., 
would  have  bei-n  £3,600,000,  and  by  the  second  of  half  per  cant.,  £1,800,000  more; 
in  all  £S,40D,D00  for  ever.  The  aum  already  saved  to  the  nation,  on  inicrcal  alone,  paid 
aince  1834,  would  have  been  above  fifty  milUona  sterling.  Every  twenty  years,  in  fu. 
ture,  the  aumaaved,  with  interest,  would  exceed  a  hnndred  and  fifly  milliona  a  yeail 

The  temporary  reduelion  of  iniereal  obtained  by  contraclinK  (he  debl  in  this  ruinani 
manner  will  bear  no  sort  of  compariion  wilh  these  seiious  losaaa  wilh  which  ihe  sya. 
lem  waa  ultimately  attended.  It  appears,  from  Ihe  curious  lable  of  loans  contnieled 
during  the  war,  compiled  by  Moreau,  that  the  dilference  in  the  inierest  of  the  loans  in 
Ihe  Ihree  par  cents,  and  the  live  per  cents,  was  seldom  above  a  half  per  cent,,  gene- 
rally not  more  than  a  quarter.*  What  is  the  additional  burden  thus  undertaken  during 
ihe  contest,  to  llie  pertnaneni  rednclion  which  the  oppoaiie  system  would  have  enabled 
governmeni  to  have  elliscled  on  the  return  of  peace  T  Even  suppostng  Ihe  differemw 
of  iniereal  on  ihe  loans  while  ihs  war  lasled  had  been  on  an  average  one  per  cenl., 
what  was  this  burden,  during  lis  continuance,  to  the  reduction  of  tlic  iiiicref  t/or  (wr  (O 
four  or  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  T  This  thing  is  so  clear  that  il  will  nut  admit  of  an 
argument  i  and  if  Ihe  pnblic  neceaaidea  had  rendered  it  impoaaible  lo  have  raiaed 
the  additional  inierest  during  Ibe  year,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  con- 
tracted an  additional  loan  every  year  while  the  disability  lasted,  to  defray  the  addidonal 
inleresi,  than,  by  contracting  the  debt  on  Buch  disadvantageous  terms,  disabled  poster. 
ity  for  ever  from  taking  sdvantage  of  Ihe  remrn  of  peace  lo  efTecl  a  permanent  re<!uc- 
tion  of  Ihe  public  debts.  So  strongly,  indeed,  has  ihe  impolicy  of  this  mode  of  eon. 
trading  debt  now  impressed  itself  upun  the  minds  of  out 
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lawjliilian  in  1834,  Pirliuaenl  ptsdced  iuetf  oerer  igiin,  under  my  pr«Miii«,  M  bor- 
low  monsr  in  anjr  otbsr  mr  (hu  in  iha  fire  per  cents. ;  a  rewiulian  woithf  trf'  llw 
British  Legislsiura,  snd  which  ii  ia  doTautl^  to  be  huped  no  Bhush  suusmui  will  evai 
flvrget,  bul  which  is  lt>o  likely  to  be  orerluoked,  like  sa  many  olhar  pmiMworlhf  deter. 
Bunatinna,  amid  (he  wariike  pToTueian  or  Democratic  ptesaure  of  subaequent  times.* 

It  ii  (rae,  aa  Mr.  Pitt  contamplited  the  eitincdoa  of  Iho  whole  public  debt  berore  tha 
rear  1M6  by  the  operation  of  the  linking  fund,  and  had  proiided  means,  which,  if  alead. 
Ur  adhered  ta,  would  unqueatjonably  have  produced  that  reault  even  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, (hs  diwatrou*  eflecu  which  hare  actually  occarred  frooi  this  mods  of  coDtracliag 
■0  large  a  portion  oF  the  debt  are  not  to  be  chai^d  so  atrongly  as  an  error  in  his  fioan- 
cdal  gyatem.  In  the  cODtiacting  of  losni,  preaent  relief  wai,  in  hiaeslimatian,  the  great 
olyscl  to  be  coruiderad,  because  the  means  of  certainly  redeeming  them  within  a  mod- 
•rata  period,  an  the  return  of  paice,  were  aimultaneoualy  pruvided.  It  was  of  compar. 
BtJTely  litile  importance  that  the  inlereil  of  the  three  per  cents,  could  Dot  be  reduced 
during  peace,  when  the  speedy  liquidation  of  the  principal  itself  might  be  anticipated  ; 
and  the  addition  of  nearly  double  the  atock  to  the  sum  borrowed  sppeared  of  irifling 
oiomeni.  when  the  only  mode  of  redeeming  the  debt  which  any  one  contemplated  waa 
Ihe  purchase  of  atock  by  the  sinking  fund  conimiaaioners  at  the  current  market  ralea. 
Still,  though  these  considerations  gn  far  to  excuse,  they  do  by  no  means  exculpate  Mr. 
Pitt  in  theae  meaiures.  Admitting  that  the  reduced  rate  of  interest  during  the  war 
might  be  caneidered  ea  a  fair  att-oft  against  the  enhanced  rate  for  the  pacific  period  of 
Dearly  the  same  amount  wliich  elapsed  before  Ihe  debt  was  dischsrged,  still  what  is  lo 
b«  aaid  in  favor  of  a  system  which  redeems  at  85  or  30  a  debt  contracted  at  58  or  60  T 
In  looking  forward  to  this  method  of  liquidating  the  debt,  as  calculated  to  obviate  all 
■he  evils  of  inscribing  the  public  creditor  for  a  larger  amount  of  stock  than  be  had  sd. 
Tanced  of  money,  Mr.  Pitt  forgot  the  certain  enhancement  of  the  price  of  stock  by  the 
admirable  sinkitig  fund  which  he  himself  had  established,  snd  that  the  more  strongly 
and  Justly  he  elucidated  tne  salutary  tendency  of  its  machinery  to  uphold  the  public  credit, 
Ihe  more  clearly  did  he  demonstrate  the  ruinous  effect  of  a  method  of  borrowing  which 
tnined  all  that  advance  to  the  diaad  vantage  of  the  nation  in  discharging  its  engagemaDt>.t 
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To  BCr.  Pitt^  fioandal  ■]ntem  Aiere  belongs  a  tubject  more  filal  in  its  ultimate  eileeli 
llian  any  which  has  been  considered,  and  the  whole  results  of  which  are  far  from  bai^f 
azhausted.  The  Sosnvsvoir  or  Cash  PATMBim  in  1797,  already  kotieed  in  the  Uaaa. 
actions  of  that  year,  was  a  measure  of  incomparably  more  importance  than  any  finandai 
step  of  the  past  or  the  present  century,  and,  when  taken  in  coigunctioo  with  the  almost 
total  destruction  of  the  Spanish  mines  in  Americi,  in  consequence  of  the  revoluliott 
which  broke  out  in  that  country  in  1806,  and  the  subsequent  and  unavoidable  resume 
tion  of  cssh  payments,  by  the  bill  of  1819,  in  Great  Britain,  opened  the  way  to  a  seriaa 
of  changes  in  prices,  and,  of  consequence,  in  the  relative  situation,  power,  and  influenoa 
of  the  d&erent  classess  of  society,  more  material  than  any  which  had  occurred  since  tiie 
discovery  of  the  mines  of  Fotoei  and  Mexico,  and  to  which  the  future  historian  will  per* 
haps  point  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  great  revolution  of  England  in  1833,  and  the 
ultimate  fall  of  the  British  Empire.  This  important  and  vital  subject,  however,  so  mtt* 
mentous  in  its  consequences,  so  interesting  in  its  details,  requires  a  separate  chapter  for 
its  development,  and  will  more  appropriately  come  to  be  considered  in  a  future  volumsi 
when  the  eflfects  of  the  momentaiy  cnanges  during  the  whole  war  are  brought  into  view, 
and  the  commencement  of  another  set  of  causes,  having  an  opposite  tendency  from  the 
rapid  decay  of  the  South  American  mines  at  its  close,  is,  at  the  aarae  time,  made  the 
subject  of  discussion. 

At  present,  it  only  requires  to  be  observed,  thst  the  effects  of  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments,  whether  good  or  evil,  sre  not  fairly  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Pitt.  They  won 
not,  like  the  consequences  of  the  issue  of  assignats  in  France,  the  result  of  s  barbarow 
and  inhuman  confiscation,  nor  like  subsequent  chsnges  in  this  country,  of  theoretical  or 
abstract  opinions.  They  were  forced  on  the  British  sutesman  by  stem  necessity. 
Bankruptcy — irretrievable  national  bankruptcy  stared  him  in  the  face  if  the  momentona 
step  were  any  longer  delayed.  Once  taken,  the  fatal  measure  could  not  be  recalled ;  • 
resumption  of  cash  payments  during  the  continual  pressure  and  vast  eipenditure  of  the 
war  was  out  of  the  question.  The  nation  has  had  ample  experience  of  the  shiick  It 
occasioned,  and  the  protracted  misery  it  produced,  at  a  subsequent  period,  even  in  this 
midst  of  profound  pesce.  To  have  attempted  it  during  the  whirl  and  agitation  of  tiia 
contest,  would  at  once  have  prostrated  all  its  resources. 

No  doubt,  however,  can  remain,  that  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  contributod 
essentially  to  increase  the  available  resources  of  Great  Britain  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
An  extension  of  the  circulating  medium,  especially  if  accompanied  by  a  great  and  in- 
creasing present  expenditure,  never  fails  to  have  tjiia  eflect.  It  is  when  the  subsequent 
stoppage  or  contraction  takes  place  that  the  perilous  nature  of  the  experiment  becomea 
manifest.  Great  immediate  prosperity  to  all  around  him  is  often  produced  by  the  prod- 
igality  of  the  spendthrift ;  but  if  he  trenches  deep,  amid  this  beneficent  profusion,  on 
the  resources  of  future  years,  the  day  of  accounting  will  enevitably  come  alike  to  hiin. 
self  and  his  dependents.  In  seeking  for  the  causes  of  the  vast  and  continued  waiiika 
exertions  of  England  during  the  war,  and  of  the  apparently  boundless  financial  resour- 
ces which  sppeared  to  multiply,  as  if  by  magic,  with  every  additional  demand,  joat  m 
in  investigating  the  causes  of  the  difficulties  under  which  all  classes  have  labored  ainoa 
the  peace,  a  prominent  place  most  be  assigned  to  the  slterations  on  the  currency,  as  pro- 
ductive of  present  strength  as  they  were  conducive  to  future  weskness.  No  financial 
embarrassments  of  any  moment  were  experienced  subsequent  to  1797  ;  in  vain  Napo. 
(eon  waited  for  the  blowing  up  of  the  funding  system,  and  the  stoppage  of  England^ 
financial  resources ;  year  after  year  the  enormous  expenditure  continued ;  loan  aflor 
loan,  with  incredible  facility,  was  obtained,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  when  the  rev*, 
nues  of  France  and  all  the  Continental  states  were  fairiy  exhausted,  the  treasures  of 
Grest  Britain  were  poured  forth  with  a  profusion  unexampled  during  any  former  period 
of  the  struggle.  No  existing  wealth,  how  great  soever,  could  sccount  for  so  pfodigio«» 
an  expenditure.  Its  msgnitude  points  to  an  annual  creation  of  funds,  even  greater  than 
those  which  were  dissipated.  It  is  in  the  vast  impulse  given  to  the  circulation  by  tho 
suspension  of  cssh  paymenta,  and  subsequent  extension  of  paper  credit  of  every  descrip* 
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Hon.  disl  (HiB  gnil  canie  ia  to  b«  fvand  of  the  ncTer.ruling  mooTca  of  Gnat  Britain 
dnriof  *o  loDg  ■  period.  Her  flaaW  comiDRnded  th«  wai;  her  commeice  eilended  into 
•Tcrr  qoinei  of  the  globe  ;  her  eolunies  embrsced  the  flnssl  end  ricbwl  of  the  tropicil 
lagiuiui  Bod  in  the  centre  of  thii  megniGcent  dominion  wu  ihe  parent  auite,  whnae 
qukkciied  end  extended  pircuiiiiun  apread  life  eiid  energf  through  e*ery  pert  of  the 
iouneiue  fabric.  Greet  ee  wee  the  increase  of  paper  in  circulation  after  the  obligetiOD 
to  pay  ia  apecie  waa  removed,  it  wa>  acarcelf  equal  to  Ihe  aimultaneoua  increiae  in  ex- 
port*, impurtd,  end  domcatic  induatry ;  and  aJinoat  boundleu  aa  woa  the  activity  of  BriU 
iah  euterpriie  during  thoae  tnimating  yeara,  it  miul  have  languiahed  frum  want  of  com- 
nenaurute  credit,  if  not  auatoined  by  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  extended  currency.* 
It  ie  evident,  alao,  that  Ihe  funding  eyetem,  with  all  ila  dangeia  and  ultimate  evila,  of 
which  the  naiiuu  eince  the  peace  hae  had  auch  ample  experience,  woe  eminently  cnleu. 
lated  10  iiicreoH  thia  feverish  ectiun  of  the  body  politic,  and  produce  a  temporary  flow 
of  pruapenty,  commenaurstE,  indeed,  to  Ihe  ultimate  embarrasanicnla  with  whieh  it  waa 
to  be  attended,  but  etill  exciiing  a  degree  of  tranaienl  vigor,  which  could  never  have 
arisen  undei  a  more  eaulioua  and  economical  syatem  of  monagement.  The  coolracting 
and  immediately  spending  luans,  to  the  nmnuni  of  thirty  or  fony  millions  s  year,  in  ad. 
ditioa  t)  a  revenue  raised  by  taxation  or  equal  amount,  had  an  exlraordinary  effect  in 
encouraging  every  brunch  of  industry,  and  enabling  the  nation  to  prosper  under  burdens 
which  at  fini  sight  would  have  appeared  altogether  overwhelming.  Govemmeul  ia  pro. 
Teibially  a  good  puymnater,  and  never  ao  much  ao  oa  during  the  wi^irl  and  eicitcmeni  of 
war.  The  capital  thua  aunk  in  loans  was,  indeed,  withdrawn  from  the  private  enconr- 
■gemenl  of  industry,  but  it  waa  so  only  in  consequence  of  being  directed  into  a  channel 
where  its  influence  in  that  respect  waa  alill  more  powerful  and  immediale  than  it  ever 


hereafter  ;  but  etill  ihal  circumatance,  how  fatal  soever,  tu 

falure  times,  did  nul  diminish  the  lemporary  excitement  produceit  by  ita  expenditure. 
Under  the  combined  influence  of  this  vast  contraction  of  lusns  end  extended  paper  cii. 
eulation,  the  resources  of  llie  nation  were  increased  in  a  rapid  and  unparalleled  progrea- 
*ion:  expnrta  and  imports  doubled,  the  produce  of  taxes  was  continually  rising,  pricca 
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of  every  sort  quickly  roH,  intercal  wu  high,  prn&ts  ilili  higher,  and  all  who  made  Iheir 
liielihiKMl  br  productive  induany.  or  by  buying  and  selling,  found  tlienuelves  in  ■  Male 
of  extraordinary  and  increasing  prosperity.  That  ihcH  favunble  appearancea  wero.  ki 
a  certain  exr«nl,  delusiva  ;  that  the  flood  of  proaparily  thus  lei  in  npon  the  slatr 
was  aecasioned  by  eihsuming,  in  i  gmt  degree,  ihe  reierroire  ur  wealth  fur  rulurt 
cmecgencioa  ;  and  ihal  a  long  period  ^  languor  and  depression  was  lo  follow  ihii  ferer- 
iih  and  unnalaral  tract  of  eiciiomenl,  is  indeed  cprlain  ;  but  alill  Ihe  eflecl  at  Ihe  momenl 
WDi  Ibe  same,  and  in  the  aclirily,  enterprise,  and  opulence  thus  created  were  to  be  fiiand 
Ihe  most  powerful  rosourcBB  for  carrying  on  the  contest.  How  beneficial  soever  lo  Ihe 
Gnsnees  of  ihe  atsle,  in  faiare  limes,  il  mighl  have  been  to  have  rained  Ihe  whule  sup- 
pliea  by  taialion  wilhln  the  year,  it  was  imponible  that  from  such  a  prudent  and  parai- 
moniouB  syatem  thora  could  have  aiiscn  ihe  extraordinary  vigor  and  progre»ive  creation 
of  wealth  which  resulted  from  the  lavish  eipendilurc  of  ihe  national  cnpiul  in  maintain. 
ing  Ihs  conflict ;  and  but  for  the  profuse  oullay,  which  has  been  felt  as  so  burdensome 
in  aabsequenl  times,  Ihe  nation  mighl  have  sunk  beneath  lis  enemies,  and  England,  wllh 
all  lis  glories,  been  swept  for  ever  from  Ihe  hook  of  etiatence. 

Had  Mr.  Pill's  tysleni,  attended  as  it  wis.  however,  wilfa  ihis  vast  eipendiiure  of 
eapiol  inalaad  a(  jncame  on  Ihe  current  expensea,  made  no  provision  for  the  ultimate 
redemption  of  ihe  debt  Ihus  contraeiedi  il  would,  notwithatanding  die  prodigiuua  and 
triumphanl  results  wilh  which  il  was  attended,  have  been  liable  lo  very  severe  repre- 
hension. Bui  every  view  of  his  fininciBl  policy  must  be  imperfect  and  erroneous,  il' 
the  sinking  fund,  which  cnnstiluled  bo  essential  a  part  of  Ihe  system,  is  not  taken  into 
consideration.  lis  great  tesulla  have  now  been  completely  demonslrsled  by  experience  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  queaiion  Ihal,  if  it  hod  been  adhered  to,  the  whole  debt  might  hive 
been  eidnguiahed  wilh  ease  before  the  year  164D :  that  is,  in  nearly  as  short  a  titna 
■•  it  was  crested.  Great  as  were  the  burdens  of  ihe  war,  therefore,  ho  had  eilahlithed 
the  mesne  of  rendering  them  only  temporary ;  durable  as  ihe  results  of  its  successes  have 
proved,  the  price  at  which  they  were  purchased  admitted,  according  lo  his  plan,  of  ■ 
IBpid  Uquidadon.  Il  is  Ihe  Buluequenl  abandonment  of  the  sinking  fund,  in  consequence 
of  the  unnecessary  and  imprudent  remission  of  so  large  apruponion  of  the  indirect  laxea, 
which  is  the  real  evil  that  bos  undone  ihe  mighly  siruclure  of  fomier  wisdom ;  and  for 
•  alight  and  questionable  present  advantage,  rendered  Ibe  debt,  when  undergoing  a  rapid 
and  Bucceaaful  pruceas  of  liquidalion,  a  lasting  and  hopeless  burden  on  the  stale.  The 
magnitude  of  this  change  is  too  great  to  be  accoumed  for  by  iho  weakness  or  error*  of 
individuals  :  the  misfortune  thus  indicted  upon  the  country  loo  irreparable  to  be  ascribed 
10  ihe  improvidence  or  shorUaighied  policy  of  aubsequentgDvemaienla.  Wilhoul  excul- 
pating Ihe  membeia  of  Ihe  adminislraiions  who  did  not  manfully  resisi,  and,  if  they  could 
nol  prevent,  at  least  deilaunce  the  growing  delusion,  il  mty  be  sifely  affirmed  thai  the 
jreal  weigh)  of  the  responsibility  must  bo  borne  by  ibe  nation  itself.  If  Ihe  people  of 
OresI  Britain  have  now  a  debt  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy  millions,  with  hardly  any 
fund  for  ilB  redemption,  they  have  to  blame,  nol  Mr.  Pitt,  who  wu  compelled  lo  con- 
tracl  it  in  the  couise  of  a  dcaperale  BIruggle  for  the  national  independence,  and  left 
them  the  means  of  its  rapid  and  teiiein  liquidadon,  bul  ihe  blind  Democratic  spirit, 
which  first,  from  its  excesses  in  a  neighboring  slate,  mode  i  a  expenditure  unavoidable, 
and  then,  from  its  impatience  of  present  sacrifice  at  home,  destroyed  Ihe  means  of  its 
dlaehaige.  "  All  nations,"  aaya  M.  Toqueville,  In  his  profound  work  on  American 
Democracy,  "  which  hive  made  a  great  and  lasting  impression  on  human  affaire,  from 
Ihe  Romans  lo  the  English,  have  been  govemed  by  aristocratic  bodies;  the  instability 
ud  impatience  of  Ihe  Demucrolic  spirit  render  the  slates  in  which  it  is  the  ruling  power 
Incapable  of  durable  achieve  men  »."■  The  abandonment  of  ■  system  fraught  with  such 
ineatoulable  future  advantages  as  ihe  sinking  fund,  but  requiring  a  present  sucrilice  for 
ilB  maintenance,  affords  decisive  evidence  Ihal  the  balance  of  the  Constitution  hail 
become  overloaded  in  reality,  before  it  was  so  in  form,  on  the  papular  side,  and  Ihal 
the  period  had  arrived  when  an  ignoniDl  impolience  of  taialion  Was  lo  bring  about  thai 
disregard  of  evcrylhing  but  present  objects  which  Is  Ihe  invariable  eharacletisllc  of  the 
majority  of  mankind.  With  Ihe  prevalence  uf  aristocratic  rule  in  England,  that  nobis 
monumcnl  of  national  foresight  and  resolution  progrcoaively  prospered  :  with  its  decline 
ibe  efliciency  of  (he  great  engine  of  redemption  was  condnuaDy  impaired  amid  the 
general  influence  of  the  unthinking  mnllitude  ;  and  at  length,  upon  its  subvenion  by  the 
great  change  of  1633,  ii  finally,  to  all  pracucal  purposes  was  desUnyed.  Irrelrietabla 
■Itimale  rain  has  thus  been  brought  upon  ihe  alaie  ;  for  not  only  is  tbe  burden  now  ftied 
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tt  dewlopw.  tht  tmaltebU  dwiffM  it  Briiliittht  Mtiwl  bniiM  wliioh  it  9«- 
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